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^erorbs  of  t§e  Rising  in  tje  Mesi 

JOHN  PENRUDDOCK,  HUGH  GROVE,  ET  SOCII. 

(^Concluded  from  Vol.  xiv.,  Fa^e  67. J 

^S  the  trooper,  who  bore  the  death  warrant,  joumied  westward, 

the  news  that  the  time  for  reprieve  was  past,  spread  without 

Whitehall  Palace. 

We  can  well  imagine  that  Mrs.  Penmddock,  who  heard  it  the 

same  day,  immediately  made  one  more  effort  to  save  her  husband, 

and  that  it  was  then  probably  that  she  was  ''  turned  out  of  doors, 

because  she  came  to  beg  mercjr/^ 

Returning  to  her  lodgings  after  a  long  and  weary  day  of  fruitless 

toil,  she  wrote  words  of  exquisite  solace  to  her  unfortunate  husband: 

"  Mj  dear  heart, 

My  sad  parting  was  so  feiT  from  making  me  to  forget  jou,  that  I  have 
searoe  thought  upon  myself  sinoe,  bat  wholly  upon  yoa.  Those  dear  embraces 
which  I  yet  feel,  and  shall  never  lose  (being  the  faithful  testimonies  of  an  in- 
dulgent husband)  have  charmed  my  soul  to  such  a  reverence  of  your  remem- 
brances, that  were  it  possible,  I  would  with  my  own  blood  cement  your  dead 
limbs  to  life  again,  and  with  reverence  think  it  no  sin  to  rob  heaven  a  little 
longer  of  a  martyr.  Oh  my  dear !  you  must  now  pardon  my  passion,  tho'  being 
the  last  (oh  fatal  word !)  that  ever  you  will  receive  from  me ;  and  know  that 
until  the  last  minute  *  that  I  can  imagine  you  shall  live,  I  will  sacrifice  the 
prayers  of  a  Christian,  and  the  groans  of  an  affected  [afflicted  ?1  wife ;  and  when 
you  are  not,  which  sure  by  sympathy  I  shall  know,t  I  shall  wish  my  own 
dissolution  with  you,  that  so  we  may  go  hand  in  hand  to  heaven.  It  is  too  late 
to  tell  yon  what  I  have,  or  rather  have  not,  done  for  you*  How  turned  out  of 
doors,  because  I  came  to  beg  mercy !  The  Lord  lay  not  your  blood  to  their 
charge.  I  would  fain  discourse  longer  with  you,  but  dare  not,  my  passion 
begins  to  drown  my  reason,  and  will  rob  me  of  my  devoir,  which  is  all  I  have 
left  to  serve  you. 

•  **  Minute  "  written  twice,  onoe  erased. 
•  The  stronger  word  **  know  "  substitnted  for  *•  feel." 
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Adieu  therefore  ten  thousand  times  mj  dearest  dear,  and  since  I  must  never 
see  yon  more,  take  this  prayer  *  *  May  your  faith  be  so  strengthened,  that  your 
constancy  may  continue,  and  then  I  hope  heaven  will  receive  you,  where  grief 
and  love  will  in  a  short  time  after,  I  hope,  translate,  my  dear,  your  sad  but 
constant  wife,  even  to  love  your  aahes  when  dead.' 
Tour  children  beg  your  A.  PEintiTDDOCX. 

blessing  and  present 

their  duties'  to  you."f 

This  is  indeed  a  noble  epistle  I  abounding  in  charm  of  style^  and 
beauty  of  thought.  Here  is  refinement  mixed  with  Christian  love. 
Is  it  not  the  mirror  of  their  wedded  lives  ?  We  may  see  reflected 
there  the  aflTection  and  faith  of  both  growing  through  time  to  eternity, 
and  feel  certain  she  would  have  pledged  her  own  existence  for  his. 
She  did  not  lose  "  her  devoir."  What  a  comfort  must  this  letter 
have  been  to  the  dying  man  I  ^'  The  sweetest  thought  the  last ; '' 
there  were  Greorge,  Tom,  and  Jane  to  rally  round  her  in  the  hour 
of  trial. 

The  effort  of  writing  no  doubt  was  great.  Her  frame  enfeebled 
by  long  and  heavy  anxieties,  fatiguing  joumies,  and  night  watches. 
We  see  her  struggling  on  amidst  prayers  and  tears,  her  grief  at 
times  almost  overwhelming  her,  but  perchance  she  gained  strength 
aa  she  wrote,  feeling  that  despatch  was  necessary,  for  she  did  not 
know  how  soon  her  husdand  might  be  summoned  to  execution,  and 
that  he  should  die  without  receiving  it,  was  terrible  to  contemplate. 

"  Haste, post  haste,must  you  gallop,good  and  faithful  friend !  Speed 
thee  to  catch  up  His  Highnesses  messenger ! ''    But  time  was  found 

•  Words  "  with  you  '*  erased  after  "  prayer." 

f  The  fae-iimiU  which  will  be  found  opposite  this  page,  contains  in  addition  the  words  "  Eleven 
o'clock  at  night— May  3rd/'  which  are  not  at  present  on  the  original,  but  only  on  the  sheet  of  paper 
on  which  it  is  pretenred.  Bftr.  Charles  Penrud^lock,  the  present  owner  of  Compton,  believes  he  has 
seen  them  on  it.  That  there  has  been  a  small  piece  most  unluckily  shorn  off  the  foot  of  this  highly- 
interesting  document  is  clear  from  its  appearance,  some  word  or  words  having  been  cut  through,  and 
thus  become  indecipherable. 

The  pamphlet  of  July  2nd,  1655  (King's  Pampleta,  Sm.  Qto.,  Vol.  65»-"i7is^«; Prooesdinfft"), 
which  has  often  been  mentioned,  contains  both  sentences;  and  is  followed  by  Sir  Richard  Steele. 
It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  date  of  the  foot  of  the  letter,  as  given  by  Sir  Richard  Boare 
(Hund.  Dunw.,  p.  85),  viz.,  **  May  15th,"  is  incorrect.  The  hitter  appears  never  to  have  seen  Mrs. 
Penruddoek's  original  letter.  That  it  could  have  been  written  and  sent  flrom  London,  at  midnight 
on  the  15th  of  May,  and  reach  Exeter  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  in  time  for  Colonel  Penruddook 
to  have  answered  it,  is  impossible.  If  it  were  written  on  that  day  it  must  have  been  written  at 
Exeter,  but  this  I  do  not  believe.  The  compiler  of  the  pamphlet  must  hare  known  the  facts  and 
could  have  no  reason  for  giving  the  date  a^  the  3rd  if  it  were  not  so.  Moreover  the  pamphlet  gives 
the  answer  of  Colonel  Penruddock  as  dated  *'  May  6th."  Sir  Richard  Hoaie  said  he  took  the  letters 
ftrom  **  The  Lover,"  but  that,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  gives  the  date  as  the  8rd  of  May.  See 
<*  The  Lover,"  p^  20,  BarriBon's  Brit  Classios,  vol  6. 
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By  W.  W.  RavenUU,  Eiq.  S 

1  the  note  in  the  good  old-fashioned  three-cornered  shape  of  a 
illet  doux,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  marked  by  tears.     Are 
those  of  John  and  Arundel  Penruddock  ? 
I  proceeding  with  our  narrative^  we  unfortunately  come  upon  a 
mlty,   for  copies  of  two  answers  of  his  to  it  are  extant^   the 
inals  of  which,  I  have  been  unable  to  discover.    The  first  is  in 
pamphlet  of  July  2nd,  1655: — 
y  dearest  heart, 

I  even  now  received  thy  farewell  letter ;  each  word  whereof  represents 
0  me  a  most  lively  emblem  of  your  affeotion  drawn  with  thy  own  hand  in 
;er  ooloor,  to  the  figure  of  a  death's  head.    My  dear,  I  embraoe  it  as  ooming 
it  from  God,  and  then  from  man :  for  what  is  there  done  in  the  City  that  the  Lord 
th  not  permitted?    I  look  npon  every  line  of  thine  as  so  many  threads 
iBted  together  into  that  of  my  life,  which  being  now  woven,  my  meditations 
11  me  will  make  a  fit  remnant  for  my  winding  sheet.     Upon  the  reading  th'of 
lay  with  the  Prophet,  I  should  have  utterly  fainted,  but  that  I  verily  believe 
f  see  the  goodnesse  of  the  Loid  in  the  land  of  the  living. 
As  this  is  mine  my  dear,  so  let  it  be  thy  consolation.    When  I  think  what  a 
dfe  and  what  children  I  go  from  and  look  no  further,  I  begin  to  cry,  01 
rretobed  man  that  I  am !    But  when  my  thoughts  soar  higher,  and  fix  tiiem^ 
elves  upon  those  things  which  are  above,  where  X  shall  find  God  my  Creatour, 
o  my  Father,  and  his  Son  my  Redeemer  to  my  Brother  (for  so  they  have  voudi- 
lafed  to  term  themselves)  then  I  lay  aside  those  relations  and  do  of  all  love,  my 
lear,  desire  thee  not  to  look  towards  my  Grave,  where  my  Body  lies,  but  toward 
Khe  heaven,  where  I  hope  my  soul  shall  gain  a  mansion  in  my  Father's 
bouse.     I  do  steadfastly  believe  that  God  hath  heard  the  prayer  of  my  friends 
And  thine  and  mine,  and  how  knowest  thou,  woman,  whether  thou  hast  not 
saved  thy  husband  P    Let  those  considerations  raise  thy  spirits,  I  beseech  thee, 
and  that  for  God*s  sake  and  mine  though  I  ly  among  the  children  of  men,  that 
are  set  on  fire  against  me ;  yet  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almightie's  wing  I  will 
hide  myself  till  this  tyranny  be  overpast.    The  greatest  conflicte  I  have  had  in 
this  extremetie  was  my  parting  with  tiiee ;  the  next  encounter  is  to  be  with  Death, 
and  my  Saviour  hath  so  pulled  out  the  sting  thereof,  that  I  hope  to  assault  it 
without  fear.    Though  the  armies  of  men  have  been  too  hard  for  me,  yet  am  I 
now  lifting  myself  under  the  conduct  of  my  Sovereign,  and  an  army  of  martyrs, 
that  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail  against 

My  dear,  I  have  now  another  subject  to  think  on,  therefore  yon  must  excuse  the 
imperfections  you  find  here-  I  have  formerly  given  you  directions  concerning  my 
children,  to  which  I  shall  referre  you.  May  the  blessing  of  Almighty  Gbd  be 
npon  thee  and  them,  and  may  there  not  want  a  man  of  my  name  to  be  rmdy  to  be 
a  sacrifice  in  this  cause  of  God  and  his  Church  so  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  shall 
endure.  I  now  shall  dose  up  all  with  desiring  you  to  give  a  testimony  for  me  to 
tiie  world  that  I  die  with  so  much  charity  as  to  forgive  my  enemies.  I  will  joyne 
them  in  my  last  prayers  for  my  friends ;  amongst  which  you  and  my  children  are 
for  my  sake  obliged  to  pay  a  perpetual  aoknowledgmfent.  To  Mr.  Rolles*  and 
*Hr.  BoUfle— Lord  Chief  Justice  Bolles,  no  doubt. 

B    2 
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his  Lady,  and  mj  oonsin,  Mr.  Sebastian  Izaaok  for  their  great  solicitations  os 
my  behalf.  If  I  could  forget  this  city  of  Exeter  for  their  ciyilities  to  my  own 
■elf  in  partionkr  indeed  to  aU  of  ns,  I  should  leave  a  reproach  behind  me,  I  will 
give  them  thanks  at  my  death  and  I  hope  you  and  yours  will  do  it  when  I  am  dead. 
My  dear  Heart,  T  once  more  bid  thee  adieu,  and  with  as  much  loye  and 
nnoerity  as  can  be  imagined. 

I  subscribe  myself, 

Thy  dying  and  loving  husband, 

JSO.  PSVBUBDOCK. 

Ezon,  May  7,  and  the  last  year  and  day  of  my  date  * 

being  the  year  of  my  Saviour,  1655. 

Hote.  When  this  letter  was  writ  Colonel  Penruddook  did  not  know  other 
than  that  he  was  to  die  the  same  day. 

Note.  Mr.  S.  Izaaok,  though  he  seemed  very  sollicitous  for  Colonel 
Penruddook  in  his  life,  since  his  death  hath  been  very  unworthy  to  his  memory 
(contrary  to  his  promise  to  the  said  Colonel  in  his  life)  and  hatii  done  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  dead,  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  the  principles  of  honour,  and 
much  unbecoming  a  gent."  f 

The  second  appeared  in  an  essay  in ''  The  Lover ''  for  March  ISih^ 
1 7 14.  The  author  (Sir  Richard  Steele)  after  giving  Mrs.  Penruddock's 
letter  as  above,  thus  proceeds  :— 

« I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  read  anything  so  affectionate  as  that  line, 
*  Those  dear  embraces  which  yet  I  feeL' 

Mr.  Penruddock's  answer  has  an  equal  tenderness  which  I  shall  recite  also, 
that  the  town  may  dispute  whether  the  man  or  the  woman  expressed  themselves 
the  more  kindly,  and  strive  to  imitate  them  in  less  circumstances  of  distress ; 
for  from  all  no  couple  upon  earth  ^^ure  exempt." 

Then  follows  his  version  of  the  aliswer  :— 

<<  Dearest  Best  of  Creatures, 

I  had  taken  leave  of  the  world  when  I  received  yours :  It  did  at  once 
recall  my  fondness  for  life  and  enable  me  to  resign  it.  As  I  am  sure  I  shall 
leave  none  behind  me  like  you,  which  weakens  my  resolution  to  part  from  you; 
00  when  I  reflect  I  am  going  to  a  place  where  there  are  none  but  such  as  you  I 
recover  my  courage.  But  fondness  breaks  in  upon  me  ;  and  as  I  would  not 
have  my  tears  flow  tomorrow,  when  your  husband  and  the  father  of  oui  dear 
babes  is  a  public  spectacle ;  do  not  think  meanly  of  me,  that  I  give  way  to  grief 
now  in  private,  when  I  see  my  sand  run  so  fast,  and  I  within  few  hours  am  to 
leave  you  helpless  and  exposed  to  the  merciless  and  insolent,  that  hhve  wrong- 
fully put  me  to  a  shameless  death,  and  will  object  that  shame  to  my  poor 
children.   •!  thank  you  for  all  your  goodness  to  me,  and  will  endeavour  so  to 

•  So  May  7th  was  his  birthday ;  and  in  the  apirit  ot  the  age,  bo  fall  of  diTination  he  thought 
it  was  to  be  his  death-day. 
f  I  know  not  Mr.  Isaack'f  misdeeds,  including  those  against  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet. 
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die,  88  do  nothing  nnwortliy  that  yhtae  in  which  we  have  mntnally  supported 
each  other,  and  for  which  I  desire  yon  Dot  repine  that  I  am  first  to  be  rewarded ; 
since  you  ever  preferred  me  to  yourself  in  all  other  things,  afibrd  me,  with 
chearfulness,  the  preoedenoe  in  this.  * 

I  desire  your  prayers  in  the  articles  of  death,  for  mj  own  will  then  be  offered 
tor  you  and  yours. 

J.  Pbhbuddock." 

Unfortunately  he  does  not  tell  ns  whether  he  had  ever  seen  the 
original^  or  what  was  his  authority  for  this  letter.  We  cannot  feel 
certain  whether  either  ol  the  above  letters  was  ever  penned  by  Colonel 
Penruddock.  The  one  has  the  weight  which  attaches  to  a  publication 
made  soon  after  the  event.  The  other  has  no  date  at  all^  and  there 
are  not  a  sufficient  number  of  the  ColoneFs  undoubted  letters  left 
to  us  to  judge  from  the  style.  It  may  be  there  was  a  second  letter 
from  Mrs.  Penruddock  to  her  husband^  during  the  thirteen  days 
he  still  survived^  and  tiiat  the  latter  is  an  answer  to  that^  but  that 
is  mere  conjecture,  so  I  pass  on. 

The  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  16th  of  May,  dawned  on  a 
scaffold  set  for  the  execution,  in  that  noble  amphitheatre  the  castle 
yard  at  Exeter.  The  bright  green  foliage  of  the  fine  old  trees 
which  surrounded  it,  then  alive  with  the  song  and  hum  of  young 
spring  bird  and  insect,  must  have  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
black-clothed  mournful  groups,  and  the  tolling  bell. 

The  executioner  has  made  his  preparations — ^the  block  is  placed^ 
the  axe  gleams  in  the  sun,  and  the  sawdust  is  thrown  round — the 
hour  of  death  has  come  I 

We  know  not  the  firiends  who  were  present  to  support  Penruddock 
and  Grove  on  the  occasion.  But  we  may  fairly  presimie  that 
George  Penruddock,  the  former^s  eldest  son,  Mr.  Bowman,  who 
preserved  the  notes  of  Sergeant  Glynne's  sentence  of  death,  and 
Mr.  Martin,  the  Vicar  of  Compton  Chamberlain,  were  there,  and 
some  relations  of  Hugh  Grove,  together  with  Doctors  Short  and 
Flavell,  apparently  two  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  who 
assisted  the  condemned  with  ministrations  during  their  last  hours. 

The  following  accounts  of  what  happened  are  from  manuscripts 
now  at  Compton  and  Zeals,  which  have  a  genuine  appearance,  though 

•  *•  &•  inTioem  anteponendo  "  TmUos.— Agrioola, 
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I  cannot  say  in  whose  handwriting  either  are.  First  let  as  peruse 
that  which  relates  to  Penruddock : — 

*<  The  Speech  of  the  Honourable  Colonell  Penmddook,  the  greatest  part 
wherof  he  delivered  upon  the  Scaffold  in  Exon  Castle  tlie  16  day  of  May,  1655, 
the  whole  he  left  witJi  a  Gent,  and  friend  of  hit,  written  with  his  own  hand : 
which  is  as  followeth. 

Together  with  the  manner  of  his  being  beheaded.  A's  he  was  ascending  the 
Scaffold,  baring  his  knees  and  hnmblj  bowing  himself  he  used  these  words  '  This 
I  hope  will  prove  to  be  like  Jacob's  ladder:  though  the  feet  of  it  rest  on  Earth, 
yet  I  doubt  not  but  the  top  of  it  reacheth  to  Heaven.' 

When  he  came  upon  the  scaffold,  he  said  Oh  I  wretched  man  that  I  am  who 
shall  deliver  mee  from  this  body  of  death. 

I  thanke  God  who  giveth  mee  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

(The  pamphlet  of  July  2nd,  1655,  here  inserts : — 

'<  Then  with  abundance  of  Christian  ohearfulnesse  he  spake  to  the  people  as 
followeth  : — )  _ 

Gentlemen,  It  is  the  comon  custome  of  all  Psons.  that  come  to  dye  to  give 
some  satisfacton  to  the  spectators  whether  they  be  guilty  of  the  ffact  of  which 
they  stand  chrg'd*  Truly  if  I  were  conscious  to  myselfe  of  any  base  ends  that 
I  had  in  this  undertaking  I  would  not  be  soe  injurious  to  my  owne  soule  or 
disingenions  to  you  as  not  to  make  a  public  acknowledgemS  thereof,  1  suppose 
that  divers  psons.  as  they  are  byased  by  their  sevrall  interests  and  relatons  give 
their  opinions  to  the  world  concerning  us :  I  conceave  it  impossible  therefore  to 
ezpresse  myselfe  in  this  particular  as  not  to  expose  both  my  judgem^  and  repu- 
tation to  the  censure  of  many  which  I  shall  leave  behind  mee  because  I  will  not 
quitt  others  therefore  upon  a  breach  of  charity  concerning  mee  or  my  actons. 
I  have  thought  fitt  to  decline  all  discourses  which  may  give  them  a  capacity 
either  to  injure  themselves  or  mee :  Mytriall  was  publiqne  and  my  sevrall  ex- 
aminatons  I  beleeve  wilbe  pduced  when  I  am  in  my  grave.  J  will  referre  you 
therefore  to  the  first  which  I  am  sure  some  of  you  heard  and  to  the  latter  which 
many  of  you  in  good  time  may  see ;  Had  Captain  Crooke  done  himself  and  us 
that  right  which  a  gent  and  a  souldier  ought  to  have  done  I  had  not  beene  now 
here,  The  man  I  forgive  with  all  my  heart  but  truly  (Gentlemen)  his  ptesting. 
against  those  Articles  which  he  himselfe  with  so  many  pteitations.  and  impor- 
tunity putt  upon  us,  hath  drawne  so  much  dishonour  and  blood  upon  his  head 
that  I  feare  some  weary  judgem^.  will  pursue  him,  though  he  hath  beene  false 
to  us  I  pray  God  I  doe  not  prove  a  true  Prophett  to  him.  f 

*  •  The  pamphlet  of  July  2nd,  1655,  inserts  after  **  charged  *'  "  The  crime  for  which  I  am  now  to  die 
ii  Lojalty,  but  in  this  age  called  High  Treason.  I  cannot  deny  but  I  was  at  Sonth  Monlton  in  this 
Connty :  but  whether  my  being  there  or  my  actions  there  amoont  to  so  high  a  crime  as  high  Treason 
I  leaTe  to  the  world  and  to  the  Law  to  Jndge." 

i  The  pamphlet  Inserts  after  *'  Prophet  to  him  "  "Nay  I  must  say  more  that  coming  on  the  road  to 
Exon,  he  the  said  Captain  Crook  told  me  *  Sir  Joseph  Wagstaff  was  a  gallant  gentleman,  and  that  he . 
was  sorry  he  was  not  taken  with  us ;  that  then  he  might  have  had  the  benefit  of  our  articles ;  bat 
now  (said  he)  I  have  beset  all  the  country  for  him,  m  that  he  cannot  escape  bnt  most  be  hanged. 
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Thus  mQcb  I  am  obliged  to  say  to  the  hononr  of  the  sonldieiy,  that  they  have 
beene  so  fie^re  from  breaking  [any*]  Articles  given  to  others  heretofore  that  they 
have  rather  bettered  them  than  otherwise. 

It  is  now  our  misfortune  to  be  made  Presidents  [precedents]  and  examples  to- 
geather  [but  I  will  not  do  the  Protector  so  much  injury  as  to  load  him  with  this 
dishonour  since  I  haye  been  informed,  Ac.]  but  I  have  heard  that  the  Protector 
would  have  made  our  oonditons  good  if  Crooke  that  gave  them,  had  not  abjur'd 
them ;  This  is  not  a  time  for  me  to  inlarge  upon  any  subject  since  I  am  now  become 
the  subject  of  deatb,but  since  the  Articles  were  drawne  by  my  very  band  I  thought 
myselfe  obliged  to  a  particular  justification  of  them.  I  could  tell  you  of  some 
souldiers  which  are  turned  out  of  his  Troope  for  defending  those  conditions  of 
0".  but  lett  that  passe  and  henceforward  instead  of  Life  Liberty  and  Estate 
[which  were  the  articles  agreed  upon]  lett  drawing  hanging  and  quartering  be 
the  deQominatons  of  Captain  Orooke's  Articles.  [However  I  thank  the  Protector 
for  granting  me  this  honourable  death.] 

I  should  now  give  you  an  account  of  my  ffidth  but  truly  (Gent)  this  poore 
Kation  is  rent  into  so  many  sevrall  opinions  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give 
you  mine  without  displeasing  some  of  you.  However  if  any  may  be  so  oriticall 
as  to  inquire  of  what  ffaith  I  dye  I  shall  referre  them  to  the  Apostles  [  Athan- 
asius  and  Nicene]  Creed  and  to  the  Testimony  of  [this  Reverend  Oentleman] 
Dr.  Short  to  whom  I  have  unbosomed  myselfe  and  if  this  don't  satisfye  you  look 
in  the  [thirty  nine]  Articles  of  the  [CaUiolic]  Church  of  England  those  I  have 
subscribed  and  doe  owne  [authentic]. 

Having  now  given  you  an  aocompt  concerning  myselfe  I  hold  myselfe  obliged 
in  duety  to  some  of  my  ffiiends  to  take  of  a  suspicion  which  lyes  upon  them.  I 
meane  as  to  some  psons.  of  honour  which  upon  my  examination  I  was  charg'd 
to  have  held  a  correspondency  with  My  Lord  Marqms  of  Hertford  the  Marquis 
of  Winchester  and  my  Lord  of  Pembrooke  were  persons  denominated  to  me. 
I  did  then  acquitt  them  and  doe  now  second  it  with  this  protestations  that  I 
never  held  any  correspondency  with  either  [or  any]  of  them  in  relation  to  this 
particular  business  or  indeed  to  any  which  oonoemes  y*  Frotectoi  or  his  Goverm^.f 
I  was  examined  likewise  concerning  my  brother  ffireake  [Freke,  Mrs.  Penrud- 
dock's  brother],  my  cousin  Hastings  [Mr.  Dorrington]  and  others.  It  is  pbable. 
their  estates  may  make  them  lyable  to  this  my  oonditon  but  I  doe  here  so  farr 
quit  them  as  to  give  the  world  this  my  further  ptestation  that  I  am  confident 
they  are  as  innocent  in  this  busines  as  the  youngest  child  here. 

He  also  qiMetioned  me  m  I  ptimMl  through  Salisbury  firom  London  whether  he  had  given  me  oon- 
ditk>Ds— which  I  endeaTonring  to  make  appear  to  Major  Bo^er;  he  intermpted  me  and  unwillingly 
eonfesst  it  nying  I  proffered  him  four  hundred  pounds  to  perform  his  Articles  :  which  htd  been  a 
strange  proflbr  of  mine,  had  I  Pot  really  conditioned  with  him.  And  I  told  him  then  (haTing  Ibund 
him  unworthy)  I  would  hare  given  him  five  hundred  pounds,  believing  him  to  be  mercenary.  To 
make  it  yet  (arthor  appear,  I  injure  him  not  by  stiling  him  unworthy,  after  these  articles  were  given, 
he  profered  to  plstoU  me,  if  I  did  not  persuade  another  house  to  yield,  which  then  were  boldly  re* 
listing.  To  which  my  servant  John  Wij  new  a  prisoner  rt piyed  :  I  hope  you  will  not  be  so  vn- 
worthy  as  to  break  the  Law  of  arms. 

*  The  words  is  brackets  im  the  text  throughout  tills  page  are  trom  the  pamphlet. 

t  Pamphlet :"  As  foe  the  Marquesse  of  Winehester,  I  saw  him  some  twelve  years  since,  and  not 
lat^;  and  if  I  should  see  him  here  present  I  believe  I  should  not  know  him.  And  for  the  Earl  of 
Pembrook  ho  was  not  a  man  Ukdy  to  whom  I  should  disoover  my  thoughts,  because  he  Is  a  man 
of  contnry  Jndgemeat.*' 
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If  I  would  have  beene  ao  nnworthj  as  others  ha^  bene  I  suppose  I  might  by 
a  lye  have  saved  mj  life  which  I  soome  to  purchase  at  such  a  rate,  I  defie  such 
temptatioos  and  them  that  gaye  them  me.  [This  sentence  is  not  in  the  pamphlet.]] 

I  have  no  more  to  say  now  bat  to  tell  yon  I  am  in  charity  with  all  men  and 
that  I  thanke  God  I  can  [and  do]  forgive  my  greatest  psecutors  [and  all  that 
ever  had  any  hand  in  my  death.  I  have  offered  the  Protector  as  good  secnritj- 
fi>r  my  fntnre  demeanour  as  J  suppose  he  would  have  expected ;  if  he  had  thought 
fit  to  have  given  me  my  life,  I  should  not  have  been  so  ungrateful  as  to  have 
employed  it  against  him].  I  do  humbly  submitt  to  Ood's  pleasure  knowing 
that  y*  issues  of  life  and  death  are  in  his  hands.  My  blood  is  but  a  small 
sacrifice  if  it  had  beene  saved  I  am  so  much  a  gent  as  to  have  given  thankes  to 
him  that  peerved  it  and  so  much  a  Christian  as  to  for^ve  them  which  take  it 
away.*  These  unhappy  timeq  have  [indeed]  beene  very  fl^tall  to  my  family- 
two  of  my  brothers  are  already  slaine  in  the  most  just  defence  of  the  king's 
cause  and  myselfe  going  to  the  slaughter.f 

It  is  God's  will  I  humbly  submitt  to  that  Providence.  I  must  remember  to 
[render  an  acknowledgement]  acknowledge  y*  great  civility  that  I  have  reo'. 
firom  this  Citie  of  Exon  and  some  psons  of  quality.  %    I  shall  close  with  praiers 

*11iep«mpUet :  "But  seeinff  Qodby  his  providence  bath  called  me  to  layit  down,  I  willingly  rab- 
mit  to  it,  though  terrible  to  nature;  bat  bleeeed  be  my  SaTioor  who  hath  taken  oat  the  «ting ;  to 
that  I  look  apon  it  withoat  terror.  Death  is  a  debt,  and  a  dae  debt;  andfit  hath  pleased  Ood  to 
make  me  so  good  a  hosband,  diat  I  am  come  to  pay  it  before  it  is  dae.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
eaase  for  which  I  die,  but  rather  rejoyoe  that  I  am  thought  wot  thy,  to  suifer  in  the  defence  and  eaoae 
of  God's  trae  church,  my  Lawfhll  King,  the  Liberty  of  the  subject,  and  priTiledgeof  Parliaments. 
Therefore  I  hope  none  of  my  alliance  and  friends  will  be  ashamed  of  it ;  it  is  so  far  ftom  palling 
down  my  Family  that  Ilook  upon  it,  as  the  raising  it  one  story  higher.  Neither  was  I  of  so  prodigall 
of  natuie  as  to  throw  away  my  life,  but  have  osed  (though  none  but  honourable  and  honest)  means 
to  preserre  it." 

1 1  have  already  mentioned  the  death  of  his  brother  Henry.  Who  the  otha»  brother  wm  that  he 
alludes  to  here  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover. 

t  Pamphlet :  **  And  for  theia  plentifhll  provisicn  made  for  the  prisoners.  I  thank  Mr.  ShertfT  for 
his  favour  towards  us,  in  particular  to  myself;  and  1  desire  him  to  present  my  due  respects  to  the 
Protector,  and  though  he  had  no  mercy  for  myself,  yet  that  he  would  have  reqwet  for  my  family. 

I  am  now  stripping  oflT  my  deaths  to  fight  a  duell  with  death  (I  conceave  no  other  duell  lawftil) 
but  my  Saviour  hath  pulled  out  the  sting  of  this  mine  enemy  by  making  himselfe  a  sacrifice  forme; 
and  truly  I  do  not  think  that  man  deserving  cne  drop  of  his  blood,  that  will  not  q»end  all  for  him  in 
■o  good  a  cause. 

The  truth  is  gentlemen,  in  this  age  Treason  Is  an  *  individuam  vagum,'  like  the  wind  in  the  goe- 
peU  it  bloweth  where  it  listeth ;  so  now  Treason  is  what  they  pleaae,  and  lighteth  upon  whom  they 
wilL  Indeed  no  man  except  he  will  be  a  Traitour,  can  avoid  this  censure  of  Treason.  I  know  not 
to  what  end  it  may  come,  but  I  pray  Ood  my  own,  and  my  Biotheis'  Uoud  that  is  now  to  die  with 
me,  may  be  the  last  upon  this  score. 

Now  gentlemen  you  may  see  what  a  condition  you  are  in  without  a  King ;  you  have  no  law  to  pro- 
tect yon,  no  rule  to  walk  by ;  when  you  perform  your  duty  to  Ood,  your  king  and  country,  yott 
displease  the  Arbitrary  powers  now  set  up :  (I  cannot  call  it  Government)  I  shall  leave  you  to  peruse 
my  triall,  and  thexe  you  ahall  see,  what  a  condition  this  poor  Nation  is  brought  into;  and  (no ques- 
tion will  be  utterly  destroyed,  if  not  restored  (by  Loyall  subjects)  to  its  old  and  glorious  Ojvemment. 
J  pray  God  he  lay  not  his  Judgements  upon  England  for  their  slaggishnesse  in  doing  their  duty,  and 
readinesse  to  pat  their  hands  in  their  bosomes,  or  rather  taking  part  with  the  enemy  of  truth.  The 
Lord  open  their  eyes  that  they  may  be  no  longer  lead,  or  drawn  into  such  snares ;  else  the  child  un- 
born will  curse  the  day  of  their  Parents'  birth. 

Ood  Almighty  Preserve  my  lawfuU  King  Charles  the  Second,  IhMn  the  hands  of  his  Knemies,  and 
break  down  that  wall  of  pride  and  rebellion,  which  so  long  hath  kept  him  from  his  Just  rights,  God 
Preserve  his  Boyall  Mother,  and  all  his  Majestie's  Royall  Brethren,  and  incline  their  hearts  to  seek 
after  him.  God  incline  the  hearts  of  all  true  Ei^liih  men  to  stand  up  as  one  man  to  bring  in  the 
King;  and  redeem  themaelTee  and  this  poor  Kingdome,  out  of  its  more  then  Egjfftitm  Slavery. 
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for  the  king  and  Mb  Bestonraton  and  I  ihall  desiit  my  allies  and  flK«ndB  not  to 
be  ashamed  of  the  ignomy  of  my  death  iinoe  tU  for  fooh  a  oaaie,that  they  ought 
to  asteeme  my  death  to  be  an  honour  to  my  family,  and  thoa  I  oomit  my  aoule 
to  God  my  Creator  and  Redeemer. 

Glory  be  to  Ood  on  high,  In  earth  peabe,  goodwill  towards  men. 

When  he  had  done  speaking  to  y*  people  he  tam'd  himaelfe  to  the  Sheriffe 
and  aaid  Mr.  Sheriilb  Tell  my  Lord  Protector  I  hope  mine  will  ftnde  more  flavour 
from  him  than  I  haye  done.  I  have  used  all  lawfoll  meanes  for  the  saTing  of 
my  life  ffor  I  was  not  so  prodigall  of  Nature  but  that  if  I  oould  have  prsenred 
it  with  honour  I  would  willingly  hare  done  it,  but  seeing  it  may  not  be  I  most 
gladly  submitt  to  Pridenoe  herein. 

[Putting  of  his  dublett]  I  am  now  putting  of  these  old  raggs  of  mine  and 
am  going  to  be  dad  with  the  new  Robes  of  the  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ 

When  he  had  done  his  speech  to  y*  people  ho  kneeled  downe  and  praied  aloud, 
after  that  he  praied  priyate  to  himselfe,  when  he  had  done  he  kissed  y*  blocke 
saying  he  rso^.  that  Example  from  o'  Saviour.  Then  standing  calls  8  or  4  times 
fi»r  a  sight  of  the  axe  which  when  it  was  brought  to  him  he  kias't  it  twice  or 
thrice  and  told  the  Exeouton'  that  he  forgave  him  and  will'd  him  to  be  no  more 
afraid  to  give  him  the  blow  then  he  waa  to  receave  it.  [Then  he  desired  to  see 
the  axe  and  after  kiasing  it  he  said  I  am  likely  to  have  a  sharp  passage  of  it, 
but  my  Saviour  hath  sweetened  it  unto  me.] 

Also  he  told  him  he  would  kneele  downe  once  and  fitt  his  neoke  to  y*  blocke 
and  rise  againe  (which  he  did)  and  when  he  kneel'd  downe  y*  second  time  he 
desired  the  people  to  pray  for  him  and  will'd  the  Executioner  to  observe  his 
right  hand  that  when  he  lifted  that  up  he  should  doe  his  Office  which  he  did  in 
a  little  time  after  he  lay  downe  the  second  time,  and  when  he  lifted  up  his  hand 
he  cryed  aloud  saying  Lord  Jesus  reoeave  my  soule  and  soe  the  Exeoutoner  did 
his  office  in  the  Twinkling  of  an  eie  at  one  blowe  y*  body  nor  head  never  making 
the  least  moton  no  not  so  much  as  stirring  a  ffinger.  [So  laying  his  neck  upon 
the  block,  and  after  some  fervent  ejaculations,  he  gave  the  Headsman  a  sign 
with  his  hand  who  at  one  blow  severed  his  head  horn,  hii  body."] 

Prayer  of  Coknal  Jehn  Fenruidoek  oi  u$4d  hp  him  on  tho  9taffM. 
**  Oh  Eternal,  Almighty  and  most  mercifnll  God,  The  righteouse  judge  of  all 
the  world,  looks  downe  in  mercy  upon  mee  a  miserable  sinner.  Oh  blessed 
Jesus  Redeemer  of  mankinds  which  takest  away  the  sinnes  of  the  world  let  thy 
perfect  innocenoy  and  obedience  be  p'sented  to  thy  heavenly  fFkther  for  me,  Let 
thy  predooB  deatii  and  blond  be  the  ransoms  and  satisfSaotion  for  my  many  and 
haynous  transgressionB,  thou  that  sittest  at  the  right  hand  of  God  make  inter- 
eeaaion  fat  mee.  0  holy  and  blessed  spirit  w*^  art  the  Comforter  fill  my  heart 
with  thy  oonsolations  Oh  holy  blessed  and  glorious  Trinity  be  mercifull  unto 
mee,  oonfirm  my  faith  in  the  pmises  of  the  GospeU,  revive  and  quicken  my 

As  I  haTe  now  pot  off  thate  gaimaats  of  oloth,  to  I  hope  I  hare  put  offmy  gmnMntsof  liime,  and 
here  pntoa  thm  robet  of  Ckiift^s  BightMimoMe  hero,  which  will  brlnf  me  to  the  enjoyment  of  hie 
glotiooe  Toboe  anon. 

Then  he  kneeled  down  and  Uaeed  the  hlook,  and  tald  thns,  'loommitmrioQltoOodmrOreatoar 
and  Eedeeofter,  Look  on  me,  O  Lord,  at  my  laat  gaaping :  Hear  my  prayer  and  the  prayers  of  all 
goed  people,  I  thank  thee,  0  God,  for  all  thy  dlapeneationa  towards  me. 

Then  knerting  down  he  prayed  meet  deroatly  as  followeth,  0  £temal  fte.  After  which  he  kissed 
the  axe." 
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hope  and  expeotatons  of  jojes  prepared  for  true  and  fkiUifnll  serrantsy  Lett  the 
infinite  Loye  of  God  mj  Sayioor,  make  my  love  to  him  steadfast  sinoere  and 
constant  Oh  Lord  oonsidtr  mj  oontrition,  aooept  my  teares,  asswage  my  greife 
give  mee  comfort  and  oonfideooe  in  thee :  Impute  not  onto  mee  my  fcmner  sinnea 
but  most  meroifoll  ffiither,  reoeaye  mee  into  thy  fetyoor  by  the  meritts  of  Christ 
Jesus. 

Many  and  grieyons  are  my  sinnes,  for  I  haye  sinned  many  times  against  the 
light  of  knowledge,  against  remorse  of  oonsoienoe,  against  the  motions  and 
opportunityes  of  Grace,  But  accept  I  beseech  thee  the  sacrifice  of  a  broken  and 
contrite  hearte,  in  and  for  the  pfect  sacrifice,  oblation  and  satisfaction  of  thy 
Sonne  Christ  Jesus ;  Oh  Lord  receaye  my  soule  (affcer  it  is  deliyered  from  the 
burden  of  the  flesh)  into  pfect  joy,  in  the  sight  and  fruition  of  thee,  and  at  y* 
generall  resurrection  graunt  that  my  body  may  be  endued  with  immortality  and 
reoeayed,  with  my  soule  into  glory. 

I  praise  thee  0  God  I  acknowledge  thee  to  be  y«  Lord. 

0  Lambe  of  God  that  takest  away  y*  sinnes  of  y*  world,  haye  mercy  upon  me. 

Thou  that  sittest  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  reoeaye  my  praier. 

0  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  God  and  man,  Mediatour  betwixt  God  and  man  I  haye 
sinned  as  a  man,  be  thou  merciful  unto  me  as  God. 

0  holy  and  blessed  spiritt,  helpe  my  infirmityes  with  thole  sighes  and  groanes 
which  I  cannot  expresse. 

Amen.    Amen.    Amen.". 

Next  follows,  the  Zeals  M.S.  :— 

<<  After  Colonel  Penruddodc  was  beheaded.  Colonel  Groye  was  brought  upon 
Ihe  stage,  who  during  the  tyme  of  his  oomeing  thither  and  stay  there  kept  up 
a  gallant  and  heroick  spirit 

Att  his  first  comeing  upon  the  stage  he  sahiteth  the  sheriffo,  and  told  him 
desireing  the  people  alsoe  to  take  notice  That  he  had  newly  parted  with  Doctor 
Sht^^and  Doctor  fflayell  with  whome  he  had  perfected  his  preparation  for  death. 
And  therefore  (mely  desired  liberty  to  make  a  shorte  speeche  to  the  people  and 
a  priyate  prayer  to  himselfe.  After  which  (with  his  thanks  to  the  citizens  of 
Excester  for  their  dyilities  to  him  and  them  of  the  better  sorts  and  theer  (diaritf 
to  the  meaner  sort  of  prisoners  which  he  desired  them  to  contynew)  submitted 
his  head  to  the  block,  which  was  yery  ill  fitted  for  his  neck,  And  after  a  pritty 
long  debate  betwixt  the  sherifie  and  Headsman  who  doubted  he  should  not  be 
able  to  doe  his  worke  wi^out  putting  him  to  some  torture,  he  had  at  one  blow 
and  a  sawe  his  head  seyered  from  his  body*" 

His  speech  vpan  ihe  Scaffold. 

'*  Good  People  I  neyer  was  guilty  of  much  Rhetorick  nor  oyer  loyed  long 

speeches  in  all  my  life.    And  therefore  yon  cannot  expect  either  of  them  from 

me  now  at  my  death,  All  that  I  shall  desire  of  you  (besides  your  hearty  prayers 

lor  my  soule)  That  you  will  beare  me  a  witness,  that  I  die  a  true  Sonne  of  the 

•  Probably  Anthony  Short,  D.D.,  the  ejected  Beotor  of  DrewBiiigton«  ftc  in  the  oonnty  of  Deren, 
a  Royallfit  divine,  beloved  and  respected.  Of  Mr.  Herring,  who  wae  substituted  for  him,  the  foUow- 
ing  story  is  told  —  whilst  catechising  his  National  School  children,  whom  he  had  before  instmcted 
that  the  minister  stood  tn  God's  place,  he  asked  a  lad,  **In  whose  place  do  I  stand!  *'  To  his  oon- 
f oiion  the  reply  was,  **  In  Dr.  Short's."— See  Walker's  **  Snfbrings  of  the  Clergy," 
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Chnroh  of  England  as  it  was  ettabliahed  by  Edvd.  the  6^  and  Eliz.  and  K. 
Jamaa  and  CfaaileB  of  ever  blOBted  memory,  That  I  die  a  loyale  subject  to 
King  Chariea  the  2^  my  undoubted  soyeraigne,  and  a  loyer  of  the  good  old 
laws,  the  jost  priyilegeS  of  parliament,  and  the  rights  and  libertyes  of  ^e  people, 
for  the  reestablishing  of  all  which  I  nndertooke  this  engagement  and  for  wMoh 
I  am  now  ready  to  lay  down  my  Itfe:  God  forgive  the  judges  and  counsell  for 
perrerting  the  law,  GK)d  forgive  the  blondy  minded  jury  and  ^ose  that  procured 
them.  God  forgive  Captayne  Crooke  for  denying  his  articles  soe  unworthily. 
God  fctgive  Mr.  Dove  and  ether  persons  fnr  swearing  soe  Inalitiously  and  fslsely 
against  mee.  God  forgive  all  myne  enemyes,  I  heartily  forgive  them.  God 
bless  the  king  and  all  that  love  him.  Tume  the  hearts  of  all  that  hate  him. 
God  bless  yon  all  and  be  mercifnll  to  you  and  to  my  soule."* 

This  is  word  for  word  the  dame  as  PenniddocVs^  and  therefore 
is  Hot  repeated.  His  speech  challenges  our  admiration^  as  a  model 
of  terse  eloqaence — \he  firank  language  of  a  thorough  soldier. 

The  newspapers  are  very  various  as  to  the  day  of  executioB^ 
placing  it  on  the  7th^  8th  or  %i\  and  16th  of  May. 

The  9th  is  the  date  Aubrey  gives  in  his  Miscellanies,  p.  22,  ed. 
172U,  ciiapter  on  days  of  fatality.  Colonel  Orove,  he  sa^s,  ''was 
beheaded  May  the  9th,  1656.  On  that  very  day  three  years  his 
son  died  at  London,  of  malignant  fever,  and  about  the  same  hour.'' 
Alas  for  the  fatalists  and  Aubrey's  veracity  Grove  was  beheaded 
May  16th,  as  we  shall  find  further  proof  of  hereafter ! 

The  following  newspaper  slip,  evidently  from  '5a  round''  nibbed 
pen,  is  worth  preserving : —  ^ 

**  From  Exeter  we  had  the  oertain  news  of  the  execution  of  Colonels  Penruddook 
and  Grove  whieh  was  not  until  Wednesday  last  (16th)  As  by  an  Eye  witness 
take  as  followeth :  '  This  morning  (16th)  Colonel  Penruddook  and  Colonel  Ghrore 
were  beheaded  in  the  Castle  Green  at  Exeter.  I  was  upon  the  soafibld  and  saw 
the  Execution ;  their  heads  being  serered  from  their  bodies ;  their  speeches  Were 
but  short  and  to  very  litUe  purpose;  they  dyed  very  stoutly  and  very  dei^rately, 
TJndioating  their  carriage  and  actions  without  any  confession  or  contrition  for 
on  at  alL  I  cannot  give  you  the  particulars  neither  indeed  are  they  so  con- 
siderable unless  it  be  to  prevent  false  copies  which  I  make  no  question,  but  will 
be  largely  set  frarth  by  some  though  to  little  purpose  and  I  fear  lesse  truth.' " 

*  There  can  be  no  doaM  bat  tJbat  this  wins  the  speech  he  then  uttered.  It  will  be  foimd 
taionffit  the  Thv^Ioe  piq^f  (toI.  S,  p.  445),  endorsed  "Taken  in  shorthend  upon  thesoailbld 
bj  N.  I.  (one  of  the  Uaack's  family !],  a  true  loTer  of  bis,  and  his  constant  Tisitant  in  prison ;  and 
it  Is  in  the  pvo^ilet  of  July  2nd,  1S55. 

^Fwfwi  DiwrnaU,  Monday,  May  Slst,  1655,  p.  4373. 
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Pass  we  now  to  something  more  authentic. 
In  the  Compton  Chamberlayne  Register  there  is  the  following 
entry  in  Mr.  Martin's  (the  Vicar)  handwriting : — 

<*  John  Penmddook  E*^'*.  died  at  Ezoeter  May  16^,  and  buried  at  C(»npton 
the  19th  of  the  same  month." 

In  the  account  book  preserved  at  Compton  which  has  been  already 
mentioned^  we  read : — 

ffor  bringing  home  Mr.  Penmddook's  body  firom  E:(on  to 

Compton  £07  09  00 

ffor  a  tombstone  the  Maaon's  work  about  it  02  07  06 

More  for  ribbands  and  gloves  00  19  11 

Then  follow  items^  poor  rates^  servants  at  Exon,  and  one  that 
looks  ominous — ^''sawing  boards;''  and  we  hurry  on  gladly  to  an 
entry  ahead^  "  George  Penruddock  his  expences  at  Oxon  in  1660." 

We  may  be  sure  then  that  the  last  tributes  of  respect  were  paid 
to  John  Penruddock^  in  his  old  home^  by  his  loving  wife  and  children; 
but  no  further  record  of  what  occurred  has  reached  me. 

In  the  autumn  of  1855  some  repairs  were  made  to  the  floor  of 
the  Penruddock  family  pew  in  Compton  Church,  when,  in  a  small 
brick  vault  beneath,  a  larg^  cofl^  was  discovered,  almost  entirely 
decayed — the  bottom  only  just  holding  to  the  sides.  No  doubt  it 
was  that  of  John  Penruddock. 

It  appeared  on  examination  th^t  a  body  had  been  enclosed,  first 
in  a  half-inch  elm  shell,  and  that  again  in  a  mahogany  coffin,  having 
an  outer  covering  of  oak  with  large  thick  pieces,  of  wood  screwed  on 
the  outside  a9  if  to  protect  it  and  form  a  packing  case  fop:  travelling 
to  the  whole,  a  large  extra  lid  being  fitstened  on  the  top  of  all.  The 
nails  were  of  brass,  thickly  gilt.  No  inscription  survived.  Cloth 
had  been  used  as  a  covering  of  the  coffin,  but  it  was  totally  decayed, 
the  brick  vault  in  which  the  interment  was  made  having  been  very 
damp.  The  inner  coffin  contained  bones  (apparently  those  of  a  middle- 
aged  man)  and  portions  of  a  substance  supposed  to  be  skin,  with 
short  light-colored  or  red  hairs  on  it.  No  part  of  a  skull  or  teeth 
pould   be  discovered,  so  that  most  probably  the  head  was  never 
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placed  witib  tiie  body.  K  it  was  exposed  on  the  scaffold  or  on  the 
castle  gate  at  Exeter,  it  may  easily  have  disappeared.^ 

Returning  now  to  the  survivors. 

Fortunately  there  stood  by  Mrs.  Penruddock's  side,  at  this  time, 
one  who  appears  to  have  faithfully  and  kindly  ftjfilled  the  trust  re- 
posed in  hin)  by  Colonel  Penruddock,  of  protecting  her  and  her 
children.' 

John  Martin,  the  Vicar  of  Compton,  can  have  been  no  ordi- 
nary man;  for  more  than  half  a  century  he  retained  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  his  contemporaries.  To  a  manly  character 
he  added  a  highly-cultivated  intellect.  He  was  the  counterpart 
of  the  Vicar  of  Bray,  for  John  Martin  never  wavered  in  his 
aUegiance  to  the  trust  which  in  his  opinion  was  committed  to 
him  at  his  ordination  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  account  books  at  Compton  and  the  parish  register  appear  to 
indicate  that  he  was  a  good  man  of  business,  one  likely  to  throw 
some  method  and  thought  into  the  conduct  ef  his  lost  patron^s 
affiurs.  Perchance  he  was  of  the  old  Wiltshire  family  of  Martyn. 
There  is  a  ''  John  Martyn ''  on  the  Commission  of  the  twelfth  year 
of  Henry  VL  (1468 ;  see  note  to  Puller's  Worthies),  who  may  have 
been  his  ancestor.  But  it  will  be  well  to  give  Anthony  Wood's  account 
of  him,  for  he  knew  his  relation,  Nicholas  Martin,  Vice  Principal  of 
Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  and  heard  of  him  also  from  Aubrey : — 

"  John  Martin  son  of  a  father  of  both  his  names,  who  was  a  sehoolmasier  in 
a  little  market  town  called  Meere  in  Wilts,  was  bom  there,  became  a  batler  of 
Trin.  ColL  in  Lent  term  an  1637  aged  17  years,  with  hopes  of  obtaining  a 
seholarship  there  by  the  favour  of  Dr.  Hannibal  Potter,  the  president  of  that 
House  (upon  whose  aooonnt  he  first  settled  there),*  bat  that  design  failing,  his 
&ther  caused  him  to  be  entered  into  Oriel  Coll,. where  being  put.nnder  a  oarefol 
tutor,  he  took  one  degree  in  arts  Anno  1640.  In  1642  the  civil  war  began,  and 
whether  he  bore  armeS  for  his  Majesty  within  the  Garrison  of  Oxon,  or  was 
called  home  by  his  relations,  I  know  not. 

^  What  Anthony  Wood  meant  by  talking  of  Ckdonel  Penmddock's  ^*  altar* 
tomb"  was  best  known  to  himself.  It  neyer  existed.  I  am  indebted  for  the 
aboYC  information  about  Colonel  Penmddock's  grave  to  Mr.  Penruddock,  of 
Compton,  and  a  recent  correspondence  in  a  local  paper. 

'  '<  Desire  Mr.  Martyn  to  attend  yon  in  this  business." — Col.  Penmddock's 
ktter  to  his  wife,  March  16th,  1655.    Wilts  Arch.  Mag.  yoL  xiii.,  p.  133. 

*Bow  tkis  intimacy  arow  does  not  appear,  aa  Wood  giTM  no  details  of  Potter**  birtii,  *8, 
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t 
Sure  I  am  that  hayinf  a  benifioe  promised  him»  he  took  priestly  orders  from 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Bohert  Skinner  Bishop  of  Oxon  in  Trin.  Coll.  Chap,  on  the 
21st  of  Deoember  An.  1045,  and  tivo  days  after  he  was  instituted  ^9ar  of 
Compton  Chamberlayne  in  Wilts,  by  the  presentation  thereunto  of  Sir  John 
Penmddock,  who  gave  him  also  the  leotnrer's  plaoe  in  the  dhcoroh  there.  After- 
wards being  settled  as  mnoh  as  the  then  times  oould  permit,  he  continued  there 
in  good  repute,  till  he  was  among  other  religious  and  oonseientious  divines 
ejected  for  refusing  the  presbyterian  Covenant.  Being  thus  deprived  by  un- 
reasonable men,  he  renteid  a  little  fBirm  at  Tisbury,  lived  aa  a  graiier  in  the 
times  of  the  usurpation,  was  knowing  and  consenting  to  the  generous,  yet  un- 
fortunate insurrection  of  the  Cavaliers  at  Salisbury  in  the  latter  end  of  1654, 
at  which  time  they  were  headed  by  the  most  loyal  and  valiant  Colonel  John 
Penruddock  son  and  heir  of  the  aforesaid  Sir  John  Penruddoek,  for  which  he 
the  said  Mr.  Martin  suffered  for  a  time  by  close  imprisonment,  and  had  without 
doubt  gcn^  to  pot  could  the  rebels  have  found  sufficient  witnesses  that  he  had  been 
engaged  in  the  said  plot  or  insurrection.  However  being  made  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  estate  of  the  said  Colonel,  he  by  his  prudence,  preserved  it  from  sequestra- 
tion, was  in  a  condition  to  cherish  his  distressed  family, and  take  his  children  under 
his  roof.  He  was  a  person  of  great  modesty,  well  skilled  in  the  Latin  Greek 
and  Hebrew  languages,  and  versed  in  all  such  learning  as  was  neeessaiy  to  make 
him  a  compleate  divine,  and  therefore  after  the  restoration  of  his  Majesty  King 
Charles  II.  when  ancient  learning  began  to  be  in  repute  again,  he  became  much 
esteemed  by  the  ministers  and  loyal  gentry  of  his  neighbourhood,  was  restored 
to  what  he  had  lost,  and  by  the  favour  of  Thos.  Freeke  Esq.*  was  made  rector 
of  Melcombe  Horsey  in  Dorsetshire  in  January  an  1660.  When  Dr.  Earl  was 
transkted  from  Worcester  to  Salisbury  (latter  end  September  1663)  he  made 
choice  of  our  Author  Martin  to  preach  his  primary  visitattoa  sermon,  and  in- 
tended his  further  promotion  in  liie  church,  but  being  untimely  taken  away, 
(died  November  1665),  his  design  fiEdled.t  However  when  Dr.  Seth  Ward  be- 
came bishop  of  that  plaoe  he  collated  him  to  the  prebendship  of  Tatsbury  in 
the  church  of  Sarum  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Dan  Whitley  on  the  lOtib  of 
Deo  an  1688  (about  which  time  he  made  him  his  dean  rural  for  the  deanery  of 
Chalke)  and  soon  after  upon  a  vacancy,  the  dean  and  canons  would  have  eldoted 
him  a  canon  resident,  but  his  modes^  would  not  permit  him  to  give  them  any 
encouragement.  In  Uie  month  of  Ootob  1675  he  was  made  Chaplain  to  Charles 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  in  the  beginning  of  Oct.  1677  he  was  collated  by  the 
said  bishop  Ward  (who  had  singular  respect  for  him  and  his  learning)  to  the 
prebendship  of  Preston  in  the  said  Church  of  Sarum ;  with  his  rectory,  vicar- 
idge  and  lecture  (little  enough  for  such  a  modest  and  learned  person,  and  so 
great  a  sufferer  for  his  loyalty  as  Mr.  Martin  was)  he  kept  for  some  time  after 
the  prinoe  of  Orange  came  to  the  crown .  At  length  sticking  to  his  old  prindplesy 
and  denying  the  oaths  of  allegianoe  to  him  and  his  queen  was  deprived  of  all, 
except  his  lecture,  which  being  worth  about  £30  per  an  was  all  that  he  had 
left  to  keep  him  till  the  time  of  his  death  aa  was  reported  but  Bp  Burnet  in 

*  Mrs.  Fuiniddock'i  brother. 
+  Dr.  Al«zaoder  Hyde,  brother  of  Sir  Bobtrt  Hyde,  Lord  Chief  Juftioe  of  the  Gommon  PloM,  wu 
Bishop  of  taliibiiry,  fton  Deoember,  1M»,  to  Aagost  21nd,  1667,  whoi  he  died  and  waa  rooeeedo* 
by  Dr.  Ward. 
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the  Tindioation  of  his  s^mon  at  Dr.  Tillotson'B  Burial  p.  62  saiih  <  Mr.  Martin 
vas  oontinued  by  me  in  his  living  to  his  death,  which  happened  two  jears  ago, 
and  I  still  paid  him  the  inoome  of  his  prebend  out  of  my  parse.*  He  would 
Bot  indeed  take  the  oaths,  bat  he  wonld  neyer  join  in  the  schism  with  the  rest 
of  the  non  jarors,  whose  prind^es  and  practices  he  said  to  me  he  detested.' 

He  hath  written  and  pnbli^ed  several  sermons  as  (1)  Hosanna  A  Thanks- 
giving Sermon  intended  to  have  been  preached  28  Jane  1660  and  on  Psalm  118 
22^25  Oxon  1660,  qto.  It  is  dedicated  to  William  Marqnis  of  Hertford,  and 
liady  A.  P.  meaning,  I  sappose,  Arandella  Penroddook  mother  (wife)  to  Col  John 
Penraddock.  (2)  Lex  paoifioa:  or  God's  own  law  of  determining  controversies 
on  Dent  17,  12  Lend  1664,  qto.  It  was  preached  at  the  assises  at  Dorchester 
lor  the  Coanty  of  Dorset  the  5th  of  ^ngast  1664,  and  is  ded :  to  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  Lord  Chief  Jastioe  of  the  Exoheqaer  (Common  Pleas)  Sir  Jon  Archer  one 
of  the  Justices  of  the  Com  Pleas  (the  Judges  of  Assise)  and  to  Tho  Freek  Esq. 
Qigh  Sheriff  of  Dorsetshire  (Donbtless  his  Patron  Mrs.  Penraddock's  brother). 

Go  in  Peaee :  containing  some  brief  Directions  for  young  Ministers  in  their 
visitation  of  the  sick,  useful  for  the  People  in  their  state  both  of  health  and 
ricknewB  Lend :  1674  in  large  6to. 

Mary  Magdalen's  Tears  wip'd  off:  or  the  Vmoc  of  Peace  to  an  onqniet  Con- 
science Ac  Lend:  1676  octavo.  Written  by  way  of  a  letter  to  a  person  of  quality , 
and  published  for  the  comfort  of  all  those  that  mourn  in  Zion.  He  hath  written 
other  things  fit  for  the  press,  which  perhaps  may  in  time  see  light.  At  length 
this  worthy  divine  dying  at  Compton  Cluanberlayne  before  mentioned  on  the 
third  day  of  Novemb :  1693,  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  there, 
leaving  there  behind  him  the  character  among  those  that  well  knew  him  of  a 
modest  learned  divine,  and  altogether  fitting  of  a  greater  station  in  the  Church 
than  he  enjoyed  after  the  restoration  of  his  Maj  :  King  Charles  II.  &c.  as  I  hav« 
been  informed  by  that  primitive  Christian,  fedthful  and  generous  friend  Rich 
Martin,  Master  of  Artslmd  Vice  Principal  of  Hart  EaU,  near  of  kin  to  the  said 
J4^  Martin." 

Sir  Richard  Hoaie  (Modam  Wilts^  add.  p.  64,  P«ib.  1837),  adds 
thai  Mr.  Martin,  of  Stoor  Provost,  having  referred  him  to  this 
memoir,  remarked : — 

<'  That  although  he  is  said  to  have  had  but  little  to  keep  him  aft  the  time  of 
his  death,  yet  the  Court  Roll  of  Oillingham  proves  he  had  a  tolerable  estate 
there,  and  Mr.  M.  is  happy  to  say  it  is  now  (1823)  in  the  possession  of  a  great 
granddaughter  of  the  celebrated  Hugh  (}rove  of  Cluseenbury,  and  who  is  the 
widow  of  a  great  grandacm  of  the  above  John  Martin." 

Seqnestiation  followed — stem  and  grievons.  Mrs.  Fenmddock 
and  her  children  were  obliged  to  leave  their  home,  either  from  want 


•Thii  tut  to  menttoMd  by  Dr.  Burnei'a  Biognpher.     See  Bvnef t  ffift,  <tf  hie  own  Tfane^ 
ToLTi.,p.SSS(ed.l8SS). 
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of  means^  or  at  the  instance  oi  the  Commissioners  of  SeqneBtration.^ 
She  appears  to  have  lived  for  a  time  at  Mr.  Martin's  at  Tisbury,  and 
would  thus  be  able  to  watch  over  her  son's  interest.  Mr.  Martin 
would  himself  do  what  he  was  well  able  to  do — educate  the  boys. 

But  there  must  have  been  a  struggle  for  existence^  as  piece  after 
piece  of  the  family  estate  was  hunted  out  and  sequestrated.  Fourteen 
major-generals  ('' Turkish  Bashaws/'  as  Ludlow  calls  them)  were  ap- 
pointed^ for  preserving  order  and  attending  to  sequestration.  Of 
these  Disbrowe  looked  after  Wiltshire  no  doubt  thoroughly. 

Worsley,  another  of  them,  in  whose  district  was  Stafford,  writes 
thence  to  Thurloe  on  the  8th  of  December,  1655  :  — * 

''  We  have  found  an  estate  of  Penmddook  which  was  exepatod  and  have 
ordered  it  to  be  seqaestrated.*' 

Shortly  afterwards  he  writes  again  to  the  Protector : — 

**  May  it  please  your  Htghnessy  ftc. 

We  have  in  Staffordshire  taxed  as  many  as  amounts  to  about  £1300  or  £1400 
per  an.,  and  have  discovered  about  £100  per  ann.  in  lands  of  Penruddook'a 
who  was  in  armes  at  Salisbury^  and  afterwards  Executed  for  his  rebellion." 

There  are  also  the  following  letters  of  Mrs,  Penruddock,  relating 
to  an  application  for  the  restoration  of  her  husband's  personal  estate, 
which  had  been  forfeited  : — 

LtfUt  of  Mr$,  Penruddock  to  her  Uncle^  John  Trenehard^  Siq.,  1655. 

"Bear  Unele, 

As  my  perplext  soul  was  not  without  some  presage  of  calamity,  which 
is  since  fallen  upon  me,  when  you're  pleased  to  deny  me  your  assistance,  in 
petitioning  for  the  life  of  my  Dear  husband,so  it  is  not  destitute  of  all  comfortable 
expectation  from  you,  that  you  vouchsafed,  which  your  refusal  of  my  desires  in 
the  one  to  joine  your  courteous  proffer  of  your  helping  the  other  (viz^)  Ify 
petitioning  for  that  part  of  my  husband's  estate  (together  with  his  moveables) 
which  is  liable  to  a  forfeiture.    I  beseech  you  good  uncle  to  call  to  mind  that 

1  Perhaps  it  was  let.  Domestic  State  Papers,  Gommonwealtb,  No.  326, 
Commissions  Compounding  General  Disbrowe's  letters,  p.  802.  To  Wilts, 
**  Ton  are  to  proceed  to  let  and  dispose  of  Sequestered  Estates  in  your  juris- 
diction for  1  year  next  ensuing  and  get  in  arrears  of  rent.     May  15th,  1655." 

There  is  an  order  to  examine  into  Jane  Penruddock's  Estate  on  the  petition 
of  William  Qreenhill,  the  younger,  of  London,  addressed  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Sequestration  for  Wilts,  July  ISth,  1655.  See  Order  Book  for  Compounding 
Commissioners,  1655.    No.  295  Dom.  State  Papers. 

^4  Thurloe  State  Papers,  300  and  6i0. 
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my  poor  children  have  some  of  your  blood  in  their  yeins,  and  although  it  be 
only  mine  and  their  misery  that  they  should  (as  without  your  help  they  must) 
fall  into  poverty,  yet  will  it  not  be  mine  and  their  disgrace  alone,  but  that  more 
of  their  dishonour  will  be  distributed  abroad  with  their  blood.  Sith  my  hmsband'i 
erime  be  as  great  as  I3ie  punishment  he  hath  suffered  for  it,  yet  what  have  my 
poor  chikben  done  P  What  oould  7  poor  fatherless  children  do  that  scarce  discern 
betwixt  the  right  hand  or  the  left  P  methink  (good  uncle)  the  blood  that  was  so 
imtimely  poured  out  of  his  veins  is  enough  to  cool  the  thirst  of  the  Sword  of 
Justice,  and  if  it  were  not,  yet  the  tears  of  a  widdow,  and  of  so  many  fatherless 
children  incessantly  spent  upon  that  subject  were  enough  to  keep  the  edge  of  it 
from  piercing  to  the  very  roots  of  the  family,  and  cutting  us  off  from  having  d 
name  (unless  a  dishonorable  one)  upon  earth.  But  if  thus  it  must  be,  and  I  am 
informed  it  is,  I  beseech  you,  uncle,  that  you  will  set  before  you  all  the  motives 
to  compassion,  which  have  ever  drawn  tears  to  pity  or  hand  to  help  destitute 
souls,  and  to  believe  they  meet  all  in  me*  *  I  confess  I  do  not  merit  so  great  a 
favour  from  you,  yea,  the  only  argument  I  can  offer  you  is  the  sad  consequence 
of  the  crime,  which  I  am  sure  offended  you,  viz. :  misery.  But  as  I  have  not 
formerly  left  your  goodness  unexperienced  on  such  like  occasions,  so  cannot  I 
ohuse  but  hope  that  you  will  be  my  refuge  now ;  now  in  a  time  wherein  I  have 
such  a  dearth  of  friends,  and  plenty  of  enemies,  some  whereof  (I  trust)  have 
buried  their  enmity  to  us  in  the  blood  of  my  husband  and  therefore  may  be  the 
more  easily  reconciled  to  bestow  on  us  this  only  good  that  they  can  do  us,  that 
mercy  may  leave  us  bread  to  eat  as  well  as  justice,  having  given  us  plenty  of  tears 
to  drink ;  think  with  yourself  (Good  uncle),  that  you  heard  a  voice  from  the 
aahes  of  my  dead  father  and  mother  bespeaking  your  assistance  of  their  daughter, 
who,  the'  she  might  justly  be  denied,  yet  I  am  sure  they  cannot  [but]  be  re-* 
oeived  by  you.  But  Ood  forbid  that  I  should  think  that  you  needed  the  pressure 
of  some  from  the  dead  ere  you  would  help  the  fatherless  and  widow  to  whom 
your  bond  of  Christian  Religion  engageth  all  that  profess  it,  though  it  were 
not  to  them  who  are  (and  I  hope  you  think  so)  of  your  household  of  faith*  I 
•hall,  therefore  humbly  crave  your  pardon  for  m  j  passionate  solicitation  of  you, 
as  springing  rather  from  my  weakness  than  your  inexorableness,  fearing  I  might 
like  to  see  that  day  wherein  my  children  might  seek  bread  out  of  a  desolate 
place,  even  under  their  own  mother's  roof. 

I  beseech  you,  therefore,  (dear  unole)  to  have  in  your  eye  the  reward  prepared 
for  the  mercifal  man  which  that  God  hath  premised,  who  will  go  himself  before 
.you,  whilst  you  are  a  father  of  the  fatherless  and  defender  of  the  cause  of  the 
widow,  from  whom  I  acknowledge  to  have  received  all  the  evil  I  have  suffered, 
as  well  as  all  the  good  that  may  descend  by  yours  or  the  hand  of  any  other  friend, 
on  her  that  must  wear  an  indelible  mark  of  unhappiness  the  [as  her]  title. 

Dear  uncle 

Tour  disconsolate  dutiful  niece 

AXTrNDELL    PSHBUDDOCS.'' 

She  addressed  the  Protector  as  follows : — 

Ptton  of  Mr».  Penruddoek  after  the  decease  of  her  htuband. 

"  To  his  Highnesse  the  L"*.  Protectour  of  England  Scotland  and  Ireland  the 
Humble  Petition  of  Amndeli  Penruddoek  the  Unfortunate  Relict  of  John 
Penruddoek  in  behalfe  of  herselfe  and  her  7  children. 
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That  liavinge  Lost  her  HoBband  by  your  Higfaneeaes  Justice ;  shee  hopes  shee 
may  find  A  sabsisteiiee  for  herselfe  and  ohildren  by  your  Highnesses  Meroy. 

And  therefore  shee  humbly  Prostrates  herselfe  at  your  Highnesses  feet, where 
her  neoessity  will  presse  her  doune^to  lye  till  your  Highnesses  Clemency  Bayse 
her  by  a  Remission  and  forgiyenesse  of  the  fqpfeiture  of  that  estate  w^.,  must 
in  part  mi^i>t<^in  the  Lyfe  of  your  Petitioner  and  her  7  small  (untymely  made) 
orphans. 

May  your  Highnesse  therefore  bee  graciously  pleased  to  shut  your  eye  to  her 
Late  Husbands  offiBUoe  and  open  your  Eare  to  the  sad  Complaint  of  the  widowe 
and  the  fatherless.  And  like  Heaven  (whose  Miuister  you  are)  soe  Believe  that 
(as  nowe  the  prayers)  soe  you  may  for  ever  acquire  the  thanks  of  your  Petitioner 
and  her  7  ohildren  who  shall  perpetually  Pray  for  and  Acknowledge  your 
Highnesses  Clemency. 

AXVKDSLL  PbSBTJDDOOK." 

Here  come  letters  to  others  of  influence : — 

Mr9.   Penruddock^i  LetUr  to  Colonel  Fiti^ameu. 
*'  (]K)od  consen, 

The  perusall  of  yours  to  my  oosen  Bowman  makes  me  confesse  soe  great 
an  ebligation  that  my  weak  pen  cannot  retume  a  suitable  acknowledgement 
much  Lesse  a  requitall.  Ton  have  hitherto  acted  as  if  you  had  known  my  misery 
more  than  by  hearsay,  and  J  beseech  you  desist  not  nowe  since  the  neereness  of 
relation  will  not  let  me  hide  my  distresses  from  you. 

My  husband's  estate  in  Dorset  was  settled  a  good  while  before  his  unhappy 
aetinge  for  the  piayment  of  his  many  debts,  which  were  contracted  long  since  with- 
out the  Least  Relation  to  his  there  undertaking,  what  his  estate  was  1  shall  un- 
willingly for  my  owne  sake  and  son's  discover,  but  it  comes  short  of  what  the  world 
believes,  but  I  would  not,  because  of  my  relations  (whatever  in  truth  I  am)  bee 
thought  a  poore  widdowe  least  I  should  invite  the  contempt  of  the  world,  having 
scorn  enough  allready,  but  really  cousen,  the  death  of  my  poore  husband  hath 
rendered  me  and  mine  soe  miserable  that  there  need  not  an  addition  of  severity 
to  take  that  little  which  we  now  petition  for,  and  which  in  Lawe  my  husband 
before  his  conviction  might  have  disposed  off,  had  it  not  been  by  force  detained 
from  us,  and  for  the  begging  whereof  I  have  spent  almost  £200.  But  I  shall 
not  undertake  to  justifie  our  right.  If  I  can  by  your  soUioitation  obtain  the 
charity  of  his  Highnesse  and  the  counseU  In  which  I  hope  Coll  Sydenham  will 
assist  you  wiU  for  ever  engage  mee  what  I  must  allready  confesse. 

.  Tour  oblige  Kinswoman 
Dec'.  23  1666.  to  serve  you 

Abukdell  Pekbuih>ocx. 
Direct  your  letter  to  mee 
to  my  cosen  Bowman  at 
Salisbury." 

Mr9.  Penruddoek^i  ZeUer  to  My  Lord  Richard  Cromw$ll. 
"My  L». 

Gould  I  have  put  on  any  other  dresse,  but  griefe,  or  had  any  other 
attendants  but  misfortunes  I  should  have  waighted  on  you  myselfe,  and  have 
b^en  the  messenger  of  that  gratitude  w«^.  nowe  I  send  for  your  clu^table  en-  * 
deavours  in  the  behalf  of  my  PiK>re  children,    But,  my  L\  the  oalamityes  of  a 
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widdoWe  drowned  in  tears  I  knowe  are  wearisome  and  tronbleaome  viaitante,  I 
have,  therefore  desired  my  oosen  Bowman  to  acquaint  yonr  Ldshippe  what 
sQooess  your  endeavoars  for  my  Poore  orphans  mett  w^^Hdi  since  your  Leaving 
London, '  beseediing  yonr  L'shippe  that  my  misery  nuy  yet  find  yonr  pitty  for 
seconding  yonr  former  Chaiity  that  if  it  be  possible  I  may  yet  attribute  the 
sneeesB  of  my  petition  to  your  L'^shippes  management  w***  will  for  ever  gayna 
yoa  the  Prayers  of  six  Innocents,  and  myselfe  to  be  perpetually 
My  L*. 

Ycnr  most  oblijed  humble 
Servant 

AsmmsLL  PurBtrDBOOX. 
DmF.  30  I96$r 

Letter  of  Mr:  Penruddeek  to  the  Bight  Hwk.  Colonel  Sydenham. 

Durst  I  repine  at  Providence,  I  could  say  my  burthen  is  grtater  than 
I  can  beare,  but  I  have  not  soe  learned  Christ.  My  Saviour's  lesson  was  suffer- 
inge  and  obedience  w^.  when  I  forget  to  practice,  I  cannot  but  remember  that 
I  walk  without  my  Chiide.  I  have  lost  already  all  that  this  world  called  good 
to  mee,  and  have  been  these  10  moneths  a  petitioner  for  that  w*^.  though  iA 
justice  due  and  nowe  by  counsel  granted,  will  prove  but  a  fresh  remembrance 
of  my  late  affliction. 

Where  the  obstacle  lyes  nowe  that  hinders  mee  to  enjoy  that  grace  I  knowo 
not  I  have  noe  £&tend  but  ydurselfe  to  addresse  unto,  and  if  the  importunity 
of  my  miserable  widdowhood  hath  not  aUready  tyred  you,  I  beeseeh  yon,  S*^ 
by  all  the  obligations  of  honour  and  Ghriatianity  to  procure  his  Highnesse  to 
sign  that  late  order  made  by  the  councell  and  wherein  my  stock  is  given  away, 
tiiat  I  may  not  bee  longer  at  a  chargeable  sollicitation  w*^.  hath  allready  cost 
mee  above  £200,  but  may  in  some  measure  e^joy  the  fruite  of  that  civUHty 
you  have  allready  began.  I  am  forced  by  the  importunity  of  my  children  t6 
fetum  sooner  than  I  intended,  but  have  left  my  cousin  Bowman  to  wayt  on  yoil 
tnd  to  beg  your  care  and  speed  in  this  my  request,  lor  which  I  shall  evef 
•oknowledgo  myselfe 

Tour  obliged  Kinswoman 

and  GratefuU  servant 

AjtUNDBLL  PBirBin)]K>OX. 

March  24  [1657  P] 
Ffbr  the  Right  Hon^.  S^. 
CoUonell  Sydenham 
theae-" 

Her  wishes  had  been  anticipated  by  a  daj.  After  many  monflis 
of  automn  and  winter^there  is  an  order  in  Cooncil  of  the  23rd  of  March^ 
1857,  *'  a  sum  of  £200  out  of  John  Penruddock's  personal  estate  is 
granted  to  Anmdell,  his  widow,  for  the  benefit  of  the  younger  son  and 
.five  daughters  of  the  said  John.'' — ^Annals  of  England,  vol.  iii.,p. 
29. 
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She  acknowledges    the    kindness    of    Richard    Cromwell    and 
Sydenham  in  the  following  letters  :— 

Mr9.  Penruddock  to  the  Lord  Richard  Cnnnwett, 

Gould  I  retim  a  gratitude  suitable  to  the  high  obligations  which  your 
L'^.shippe  hath  been  pleased  to  h<Aor  me  and  mine  with  all,  I  should  think  my 
pen  well  employed,  but  since  I  cannot  I  hope  your  L^ship  will  remember  who 
it  was  that  accepted  the  widow's  mite,  and  upon  that  consideration  will  not 
refuse  my  humble  and  grateful  acknowledgement  for  your  high  fayours  already 
80  charitably  begun,  beseeching  your  L*^hip  to  give  such  a  continuance  to  them 
that  I  and  mine  may  reap  the  benefit  of  our  requests  by  your  L^^ips  further' 
Deiyourable  intercession,  which  shall  assuredly  whilst  I  live  oblige  me  to  be 
My  L"*. 

Tour  grateful  humble 
May  30  Senrant 

1657."  Abuvdbll  Pbhextdbook* 

But  this  monetary  assistance  was  soon  exhausted^  haying  been 

partly  pledged  perhaps  before  it  was  paid.     Two  months  afterwards 

she  is  again  obliged  to  importune  the  kind-hearted  son  of  the  Protector 

and  Sydenham.     The  letter  to  the  latter  comes  first  in  order  of  time. 

Mn.  Penruddoek  to  Cohnel  Sydenham, 
<*  My  L^ 

An  humble  gratitude  ought  allwayes  to  attend  a  charitable  Perform-* 
ance«  Such  is  mine  at  present  for  haying  understood  by  my  cosen  Bowman,  of 
my  cosen  Fitgames'  his  sollicitatien  to  your  Lordshippe  and  your  Lordshippea 
fayourable  assistance,  and  dispatch  of  my  childrens  late  petition,  I  could  not 
but  retume  A  just  acknowledgement  w^.  I  and  mine  must  for  eyer  Pay  to 
your  Lordshippe  as  a  tribute  to  your  charity.  I  understand  by  my  cosen 
Sowman  that  there  is  A  second  petition  in  behalf  of  my  children  presented  to 
his  Highnesse,  w"^.  is  likewise  referred  to  your  Lordshippe  and  others  to  report. 
My  humble  request  therefore,  is  to  your  Lordshippe  (and  Uiat  with  teares)  to  look 
upon,  and  consider  the  distress  of  my  Poore  Orphans,  who  are  allready  soe 
miserable  that  they  haye  only  this  comfort  that  they  are  soe  young  that  they 
know  not  their  calanuty,  and  that  your  Lordshippe  would  be  pleased  to  quiU 
yourself  of  my  Troublesome  Importunity  by  addinge  your  fayor  and  assistance 
to  the  second  petition  w^^.  a  speedy  dispatch  w^^.  will  be  a  double  charity  oon-^ 
considering  the  season  of  the  yeare  cominge  on  w^.  will  proye  Some  P^sent 
Benefitt  and  for  the  future  engage  my  poore  childrens  Prayers  and  myselfo 
for  eyer  to  be. 

My  L\ 
June  25  Tour  Unfortunate  Kinswoman  and 

1657-  humble  Seryant 

My  humble  sendee  to  Abuudbll  PfifBunDOCK, 

my  noble  cousen    your    Lady 

My  cosen  Bowman  will  acquaint 

you  with  all  the  particulars," 
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Mrt.  FmtrtModk  to  My  Lard  JUehard  OrotnwelL 
"My  L*. 

Were  my  misery  leas  my  modeity  would  be  more  and  oheok  my  pen 
from  a  mdeneas  whieh  nothing  but  a  widow*!  distien  dare  own. 

That  I  am  a  trouble  to  yonr  Lordsbipp  I  eannot  but  with  blnahea  eoafess,  and 
yet  where  I  find  snob  a  noble  pity  I  oannot  bat  beg  a  eharitable  remembraiioe. 
Till,  therefore,  my  I/,  you  oeaae  to  be  less  worthy  I  oannot  forbear  to  be 
passionately  importunate.  Were  my  single  self  oonoemed  I  should,  with  a 
suffering  patience  earn  the  bread  I  eat,  but  when  the  want  of  six  orphans  is 
added  to  the  distress  of  a  widow,  the  calamity  beoomes  a  charm  to  compassion, 
and  adds  a  confident  hope  of  obtaining.  My  cousin  Bowman,  my  I/,  is  the 
only  sollicitour  we  haye,  whose  letter  acquainting  me  of  yonr  Lordship's  favorable 
reeeiTing  my  last,  gives  me  the  boldness  of  this  second  address,  beseeching  your 
LHhip,  to  free  me  from  the  severity  of  those  who  have  seized  our  small  estate, 
by  requesting  it  of  his  Highness  for  yourself,  to  whom  I  have  a  desire  to  owe 
tiie  preservation  of  my  yet  unruined  £amily,  and  to  whom  I  shall  ever  acknow' 
ledge  myself 

My  I/,  your  L'^hipe  obliged 

and  most  humble  servant 
A.  P. 
July  3 
1657." 

Whether  8he  obtained  the  favours  asked  by  her  second  petition  I 
have  not  discovered.  Fourteen  months  to  a  day  (''  his  own  day '') 
after  her  last  letter^  the  Lord  Protector  passed  away  to  his  rest^  and 
her  friend  Bichard  Cromwell  entered  on  his  little  reign.  Then 
followed  the  Bestoration^  which  yields  one  other  record  of  her^ 
commonplace  enough^  but  still  a  part  of  her  own  and  her  husband^s 
story: — ^ 

^*1\>  the  King* 9  WMst  excellerU  Majetty. 

16(M)  )  The  HumblePetition  of  Amndell  Penruddook  Relict  of  John  Penmddock. 
Kov:  ) 

Humbly  sheweth 

That  besydes  the  Irreparable  Lease  of  her  late  Husband  shoe  hal^  beene 
damnified  in  her  estate  by  the  Loyalty  of  her  ffiunily  to  the  value  of  fifteen 
Thousand  Pounds. 

That  (being  encouraged  by  your  Sacred  Ma^*)  shoe  hath  endeavoured  to  find 
out  somethinge  in  your  Ma^s  Power  to  Grant  that  might  make  her  wma  satis- 
faction for  her  great  Loese. 

That  shoe  is  Informed  that  your  Ma**»'s  Boyale  Predecessors  have  ever  granted 
by  way  of  ffarme  the  Liberty  of  makinge  glasses,  namely  to  &.  Robert  Mansell 
and  otiiers. 

That  it  being  none  of  l^e  English  Trade  or  Manufacture  it  was  never  here- 
tofore accounted  A  Monoply  but  grantable  by  the  Kinge  as  his  Prerogative. 

1  SUte  Papm,  Domcb.  (A.D.  1660),  voL  22,  p.  107. 
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That  it  is  the  desiie  of  the  Glaasttaken  themselTet  that  H  may  hee  Againe 
Letten  to  fiarme. 

May  it  therefore  Please  your  meat  exoellent  Ma^  to  grant  to  yoor  Petitioner 
or  sQoh  as  shoe  diall  Appoynt  and  noe  other  Liberty  to  make  glanes  for  21  . 
yean.    And  shoe  is  willinge  to  Pay  your  Ma^  for  the  same  the  somme  of  £600 
yearely  w^  is  more  than  ever  was  pay^  for  it 

And  yonr  PetF.  as  in  Duty  Bound  shall  erer  Pray  for  your  Ma***'s  Long  and 
happy  Beign. 

ABUlfDXLL  PiniTDDOOK.'* 

Endorsed 
<<Petof  M".  Anmd^ 
Penmddook's  peton 
for  ye  Glasse  offioe.'* 

The  body  of  the  petition  is  perhaps  in  the  handwriting  of  John 
Martin ;  the  signature  is  Mrs.  PenruddooPs. 

As  we  look  back  on  those  dayB  and  think  of  Charles  II.j  at  times 
half  smothered  with  petitions^  some  of  which  were  honoured  witii 
gold^  some  with  smiles  and  promises^  we  can  only  hope  she  received 
substantial  comfort. 

But  to  return  to  the  soene  of  the  execution  and  the  fate  of  Hugh 
Grove. 

There  is  the  following  i^cord  which  I  am  told  is  in  the  possession 
of  Dr.  Shapter^  of  Exeter  (January^  1871).  It  is  an  extract  fi'cmi 
tb  diary  of  a  burgess  of  Exeter  (supposed  to  be  Richard  Groping'^ 
who  in  1649  refused  to  serve  the  oflBce  <rf  Mayor),  lately  (1857) 
found  in  the  town  wall  at  Exeter : — "^ 

'*  Penunbnlation  of  the  City  on  the  Mayors  day.* 

By  this  time  we  had  oome  to  the  square  tower  on  the  Castle  wall,  and  as  we 
walked  round  it,  we  did  talk  over  the  late  terrible  oonspiraoy  against  his  High* 
iMsse  and'  the  CemmonwealUi  and  of  the  beheading  of  Col  John  Penmddook 
and  Mr.  Qftom  in  the  Castle  Gaol  a  deaf^  which  they  petitioned  H  H  to  die 
instead  of  being  hanged  (May  1055)  as  were  the  other  oonspirators  then  takeii 
at  Bingswell:  iSiere  were  on  that  day  14  hanged  together,  7  of  whom  were  for 
treason  and  7  for  lislony." 

Izaacke  '  says  that  Hugh  Grove  was  followed  to  St.  Sidwdl's 
^  Favored  with  a  oopy  of  this  by  Mr.  Peoroddook. 

•  No  date  glttB. 

3  History  of  Exeter,  p.  10. 
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Church  "  by  some  thousand  persons  of  a  depressed  party  of  which 
nomber  I  then  thought  myself  happy  to  be  one.'' 

It  must  have  been  a  sad  interesting  sight. 

After  the  Restoration  a  small  brass  tablet  was  placed  in  the  chnrch 
to  record  his  memory^  with  the  following  admirable  inscription  :— 

*<  Hio  jaeet  Hngo  Grore  De  Enford  in  Comitate  "^^ts  Armiger,  In  restitoendo 
Eodedam,  In  aaserendo  Begem,  In  propogaando  legem,  et  libertatem  Angli- 
sanam,  Captns  et  de  coUatus.     16  Mail  1665." 

Hugh  Orove  left  two  sons.  The  eldest  died  yonng,  bnt  the  seooAd. 
John  carries  on  ihe  stoiy  of  thdr  £unily  with  the  following  petition 
to  Charles  II. : — 

PHttitm  of  John  Orov§y  JSiq.,  to  the  King.  * 
*^  To  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty 

The  humble  petitbn  of  John  Grove  Esqre.* 
Sieweth 

That  you  petitioner  is  the  only  sonne  of  CoUonell  Grore,  who  being  m  penon 
with  your  Maj^s  Boyall  ffiither  in  all  the  late  CiTill  warrs  was  at  last  beheaded 
in  Exoeter  in  the  year  1655  for  asserting  the  Rights  of  the  Grown  against  the 
Usorper  GUyer  Cromwell  his  whole  estate  being  then  seised  and  rained  by  the 
then  Anarchical]  powers. 

_And  whereas  your  petitoner  nor  any  of  his  ffiunily  since  the  happy  Restaur- . 
aton  of  your  Maj^**'s  Royall  ffiunily  to  this  kingdom  erer  yet  tasted  any  of  the 
Bonnty  or  favour  of  the  Crown  (tho  alwaies  persevering  in  the  strietesl 
pinoiples  of  Loyalty).  _  > 

Yonr  petitioner  in  all  hnmble  manor  prayee  that  yonr  Maj*^  wonld  order  the 
payment  of  what  moneys  was  owing  yonr  petitioner  upon  the  Bankers  assignment 
from  the  Ezoheqner  when  shutt  upp,  it  being  a  great  part  of  the  small  Remaines 
on  which  yonr  petitioners  livelihood  and  maintenance  depend.  Or  that  yonr 
Maj^  would  please  to  confer  some  office  upon  your  petitoners  in  lien  of  the  saaie* 

And  your  petitoner  shall  ever  pray  &e. 
[No  date.]  Jomr  Gbovb." 

What  happened  further  on  this  I  know  not;  bnt  there  was  a  snit 
which  some  years  afterwards  he  prosecuted  with  success.  In  1686 
he  married  Mary^  the  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Chafjm/  the 
heiress  of  Zeals  House,  and  so  that  estate  passed  to  the  Qrove  family, 

•Endoned  (byhis  dstar)  <«M7toolkMrGfOTt'fp«tittoftto7«fiBS-''   M&  •*  ZeiO*  Hosm. 

>  Mrs.  Chafyn  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Freke,  of  ffinton,  Dorset,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Sir  Thomas  Freke,  of  ShastoUi  and  therefore  a  relation  of  Mrs. 
Penroddock's. 
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There  are  a  few  notes  of  some  of  the  other  prisoners^  and  first 
their  petitions^  which  have  no  date: — 

'<  To  the  Right  Hon^.  the  Commissioners  of  Oyer  and  terminer  and  Goale 

delivery  for  the  Countyes  of  Wilts  Dorset,  Somerset  and  Devon  and  the  City 

of  Exeter.* 

The  humble  Petition  of  John  Jones,  Edward  Penrudddooky 
Robert  Swayne  together  w^.  All  those  other  Prisoners  now 
in  the  Ooale  exempted  from  Tryall. 
fiumbly  sheweth 

That  whereas  your  Petitioners  of  Late  ignorantly  and  unadvisedly  adhered 
to  tbe  company  of  certain  gentlemen  and  others  now  under  question  and  oon<- 
demnation  of  this  Hon****.  Court. 

Tour  Petitioners  have  not  beene  oonvicted  and  Arraigned  for  tiie  same 
w^^.  flfavour  and  mercy  your  Petitioners  Humbly  Acknowledge  to  bee  graciously 
Indulged  them  by  this  Hon^.  Court. 

Tour  Petitioners  humbly  Pray  then  in  ffurther  tender  consideration 
of  your  Petitioners  present  unhappy  Condition  iTppon  theyr  faithful  Promise 
and  under  takeinge  And  uppon  such  security  as  your  Petitioners  in  theyr 
severall  capacityes  Are  Able  to  give  to  his  Highnesse  the  L^.  Protector  And  this 
Hon^.  Court  for  theyr  ffuture  obedience  and  conformity  to  the  Present  Govern- 
ment And  that  they  will  never  Act  Any  thinge  Against  it, 

Tour  Honours  will  bee  grationsly  Pleased  to  Intercede  to  His  Highnesse  the 
L"*.  Protector  to  Release  them  from  theyr  Imprisonment. 

And  your  Petitioners  shall  ever  pray  k^,^ 

Endorsement 
"  Petition  to  the  Com". 

of  Oyer  &  terminer  of 

All  those  Gent  ex- 
empted from  Tryall." 

Then  follows  another  to  the  Sheriff: — 

"  To  T*  Hon***.  Colonel  John  Copleston  Esq**.  Sheriff  of  y*  County  of  Devon.f 
The  Humble  petition  of  John  Jones,  Edward  Penruddock,  and  others  prisoners 
in  ye  High  goale  of  ye  City  of  Exon. 
Humbly  Sheweth 

That  whereas  yo'.  pet",  have  made  their  humble  address  by  petition  unto  ye 
r*.  Ho****  ye  Lords  Com*",  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  Goale  delivery  of  ye 
Counties  of  Wilts  Somerset  and  Devon,  for  their  Honors  gratious  and  favorable 
mediation  to  His  Highness  ye  Lord  Protector  for  yor  petr*.  release  from  their 
pr^.  [present]  sadd  imprisonment  upon  such  engagem^  and  undertakinge  as  in 
ye  sayd  petition  are  mentioned  yor  pet".  hu[m]bly  pray  yor  Honor  (out  of  yor 
tender  compassion  to  their  miserable  condition)  yor  honor  wil  be  gratiously 
pleased  to  and  intercede  for  them  in  their  sayd  humble  petion»" 

*  Compton  MS8. 
t  Oompton  MSS,    Written  in  a  Urge  sprawling  handwriting  different  from  the  other. 
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Robert  Swajne's  name  occurs  here  for  the  firdt  time^  there  is  no 
record  as  to  who  he  was,  though  we  may  strongly  suspect  he  belonged 
to  the  old  Wiltshire  family  of  that  name.  John  Jones  will  be  found 
in  Desborough's  list,  described  as  of  Newton  Tony. 

Edward  Pen  ruddock,  of  whom  there  is  the  following  short  entry 
in  Whitelock  (Dec.  18th,  1649,  3  vol.,  p.  129,  Oxon,  ed.  1853)  :— 

"  Mr.  Penmddook,  an  agent  for  Prince  Charles,  was  taken  and  committed  oIom 
prisoner  to  the  tower," 

was  a  cousin  of  Colonel  Penmddock's^  possibly  a  son  of  Sir  George 
Penruddock,  of  Bower  Chalke.  He  had  obtained  by  purchase 
the  office  of  six  clerk  in  Chancery,  of  which  he  was  dispossessed  by 
the  Parliament,  and  Nicholas  Love,  one  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I. 
appointed  in  his  place.  He  appears  to  have  been  much  trusted  by 
Charles  II.,  was  employed  in  some  important  matters  by  the  latter, 
and  had  doubtless  a  great  share  in  the  preliminaries  of  the  Eising 
in  the  West. 

From  the  following  letters  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  was 
liberated  on  bail,  shortly  after  the  executions  at  Exeter,  and  went 
at  once  to  the  continent,  for  had  the  Government  been  in  possession 
of  the  information  contained  in  them,  he  would  have  been  detained 
in  custody. 

The  first  is  a  letter  from  Cologne,  May  81st,  1655,  in  which 
Manning  (who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  in  Thurloe's  pay)  gives  a 
list  of  those  then  there,  including  Charles  II.,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
Hyde,  &c.,  but  he  does  not  mention  Penruddock* 

Next  day  he  writes  again : — 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,  by  whom  Prince  Rupert  was  turned  from ;  yet  perhaps 
you  have  not  known,  that  Hyde  then  offered  Charles  Stuart  50000  men  should 
be  in  arms  in  England  before  a  year  went  about,  if  he  would  quit  the  Queen*t 
Court,  and  the  prince's  party.  Henry  Seymour  and  Colonel  Edmund  Tilliem 
went  about  that  time  in  Paris,  and  of  this  juncto  in  those  offers  the  last  en- 
gaged his  prime  agent  in  England  Mr.  Henry  Penruddock*  the  late  six  clerk. 
By  the  last  letters  it  doth  seem  as  if  Prince  Rupert  had  an  intention  to  see 
Cologne  before  Modena ;  and  if  he  can  break  Hyde's  neck  here,  it  may  alter 
his  design,  and  make  him  stay  with  the  King  which  he  hath  most  mind  of." 

*  Manning  makes  a  miBtake  in  calling  him  "  Henry."  There  waa  only  one  of  the  Penroddoek 
hmStj  a  aiz  elerk  in  Chancery. 

VOL.   XV. ^NO.    XliVni.  B 
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This  seems  to  show,  that  Edward  Penrnddock  was  in  Paris  at  this 
period.      We  hear  of  him  again  from  Manning :— * 

"  Cologne,  Not.  1,  1655.     Anon.  Letter  of  Intelligence. 

Captain  John  Shelton  Captain  Lieutenant  to  Colonel  Eillegrew,  is  sent  by 
Hyde  for  England,  as  an  additional  agent  for  the  West  of  England.  He  is 
alUed  to  the  Grenvilles.  The  Lord  Craven  will  come  over,  if  he  can  get  yoor 
pass,  which  take  notice  of. 

Mr.  John  Gorge,  brother  to  the  Colonel  of  County  of  Somerset,  Mr.  Heywood 
of  Samm,  Mr.  Ricbard,  and  John  Eitson,  and  Penrnddock  tbe  six  clerk  were 
engaged  with  Wagstaffe.  They  were  joyed  here  that  you  release  prisoners  on 
bail,  and  especially  for  the  Marqnis  of  Hertford,  who  we  hear  now  is  at  my  Lord 
Capels  and  at  liberty." 

And  after  mnch  gossip  he  proceeds  : — 

''  I  most  heartily  thank  yon  for  your  care  of  my  supplies,  as  also  for  the  oaro 
you  have  had  of  me,  in  giving  me  safe  addresseJ»  you,  and  observing  mine.*' 

Then  saying  that  letters  may  probably  have  to  go  by  Calais, 
Zealand^  or  Holland^  instead  of  Dunkirk^  in  consequence  of  the  breach 
with  Spain,  he  adds : — 

«<  Onoe  more  I  intreat  you  to  let  me  have  with  the  first,  a  lettar  of  credit  to 
lie  by  me^for  a  dead  lift." 

Strangely  ominons  words  I  Manning  was  soon  after  detected, 
and  beiDg  credited  with  this  and  other  '^  dead  lifts,'^  received  pay- 
ment by  execution.  He  was  shot  by  order  of  Charles  II.,  after 
some  species  of  trial. 

The  next  information  of  Edward  Penrnddock  is  after  the  Restor- 
ation : — 

''State  Papers,  Domestic.  A.D.  1660.  Yol.  xz.  No.  84.  Peion  o/Rdward 
Fenrv4doek  E$q.  to  the  King's  M^tt  Excellent  Majesty, 

The  humble  Petition  of  Edward  Penrnddock  Esq. 
Humbly  sheweth 

That  your  petitioners  firiends  in  1632  procured  a  patent  of  the  reversion  of 
Mr.  Robinson's  office,  one  of  the  six  clerks  in  Ohanceryand  payed  hialate 
Majesty  2500£  for  it. 

In  1638  Mr.  Robinson  dying  before  your  petitioner  could  obtain  his  admission 
Into  the  office  he  paid*  6d00£  more  into  the  Treasury,  which  he  borrowed  at  in- 
terest and  yetjoweth. 

Iliat  in  1642  going  with  his  late  Ma^  to  Oxford  he  continued  there  in  his 

U  Thurloe,  1«1. 
•  No,  85  hu  "be  was  foxoed  to  pdo  £6500  in.'* 
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■wrioe,  and  afterwaTcU  waited  appon  your  Ma*^  into  firanee,  from  wliefioey 
after  his  late  Ma*^*8  death,  he  was  sent  hither  hy  *  yC.  Ma'**'8  Commission  to 
agitate  and  promote  yo'.  ma^^^'s  aflEures,  w^.  he  did  untill  being  betraied  he  wa^ 
imprisoned  3  years  in  the  Tower  and  often  threatened  with  tryall  for  f  bis  life, 
and  escaped  it  with  great  difficulty,  and  after  he  ^tt  liberty  upon  baile  by  him- 
selfe  and  his  Kinsman  Ponraddook  and  other  his  friends,  he  used  his  best  en* 
deaToors  to  serre  yo'.  ma^  being  4  times  after  imprisoned  and  obtaining  liberty 
npon  bayle  |  till  yo*.  Ifa^s  happy  retnme. 

In  1643  Nicholas  Love  open  pretence  of  yo^.  petitioners  absence  with  hia 
Ma^  gott  a  grant  of  his  office  from  y'.  Parliam^  and  by  the  profitts  therof  CTcr 
since  {  raised  great  summes  of  money  wherew*^.  he  hath  purchased  a  great  estate 
in  lands  now  (likely  to  be  | )  forfeited  to  your  Ma^  for  his  trea^ns. 

Yff.  petitioner  having  never  received  any  reward  for  his  services  nor  recom- 
pence  for  hia  sufierings  whereby  he  is  ruined  in  his  estate  and  being  by  the 
intended**  Act  of  forfeiture  of  the  said  Love's  estate  likely  to  be  ft  ^^^  remedylesa 
against  him,  which  otherwise  by  law  he  might  have  had  for  the  profitts  of  the 
said  offiM  amonnting  to  20000£  at  least. 

Humbly  pzaieth  yo^  Ma***,  that  by  yo*.  favo^  |t  he  may  have  reparation  fbc 
bis  said  great  loese  out  of  the  said  lands,  estate  or  otherwise  from  your  Ma***, 
in  such  manner  as  to  yo'.  go  odness  shall  seeme  fitt 

And  yo'.  Petitioner  shall  pray  Ac." 

"  ToL  XX.    No.  85.    To  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majestie 
The  humble  Petition  of  Edward  Penmddook  Esq. 
Humbly  Sheweth  Ac."  $$ 

Another  edition  of  84. 

"  Vol.  XX.    No.  86.    [Endorsed]    Peton  of  Mr.  Edwmrd  P$nruddoek /mt 
Mr.  Love'B  e$taU  in  Norton  in  Com.  of  Sowthton, 
To  the  Kings  Excellent  Ma,^. 

The  humble  Peton  of  Edw.  Ptnruddock  Esq. 
Shewetb 

That  your  Petitioner  gave  to  the  late  King  of  blessed  memory,  ten  thousand 
pounds  for  one  of  the  six  clerks  offices, which  he  never  enjoyed  above  three  years, 
it  being  seized  and  kept  by  Nicholas  Love  for  these  eighteen  years  last  past,  upon 
the  acoount  that  your  petiftoner  tooke  the  part  of  your  Ma^'s  fiather,  and  your- 

♦  85"ot" 
tU  •*  But  afterwards  geCtinft  Ubertte  upon  BayU  he  eoatimied  his  best  cndeaTOvs  to  serre  jcmr 
■stie.>eiBg  4  tiBBes  afsin  inprisoiMd  in  (siaee)  164S.'* 

1 86  omitted. 
1 86  omitted. 
••05  omitted, 
tt  86  omitted;  asd  "without  remedy"  instead  of ''remedyless.*' 
tX  16  *'Tonr  petitioner  hnmblj  praies  yor.  matie.  that  yon  would  bee  graeioosly  pleased  to  graont 
Ub  eome  repeiration  oat  of  the  said  estate,  or  otherwise  what  proportion  your  Matie.  shall  thinks 
Itt.    And  yor.  Petr.  fte,'» 
H  Endorsed.  **Tbe  Petition  of  Edw.  Penmddook  Esc[re.  for  repsratiflos  out  of  Lots'b  Iteftitod 
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I6lf«  in  th«  late  warn.  Now  whereas  Nicholas  Love  hath  reoeived  ahove  twenty- 
thousand  pounds  of  your  P^titioner8  iFortune  ^ith  which  he  hath  purchased  a 
great  part  of  that  estate  which  is  nowe  forfeited  to  your  Ma***.  Your  Petitioner 
hopes  that  since  he  hath  ever  fiaith  fully  sery^.  and  suffered  for  your  Ma^.  it 
heing  now  in  your  Ma"*'s  pow^  to  make  him  some  reparation  for  his  great 
losses.* 

That  your  Matt*  would  he  pleased  to  consider  him  ouf  of  Love's  estate  to 
which  he  hath  so  good  a  Title  hoth  in  Lawe  and  Equitie  Particularly  that  yooor 
lia^*  will  confer  one  Tenement  or  ffarme  called  Norton  worth  240£  p^r  ann. 
Lying  in  the  parish  of  Wonston  in  the  County  of  Southampton.f 

And  your  shall  ev^r  b^  bound  to  pray  fto.'' 

Vol.  XX.     No.  87.     A  similar  petition  to  No.  86. 
The  next  concludes  the  story  so  far  as  h^  is  poncerned,     State 
Papers  Domestic^  1662-3,  January ; — 

<'  Petition  of  Frances  relict  of  Edward  Penruddock  to  the  King.  States  her 
case  of  distress,  and  begs  £2000,  or  some  pension  to  preserye  her  from  ruin/' 

Annexed  is : — 

«  Ca^^  of  France^,  relict  of  Edw.  Penruddock. 

Her  husband  purchased  the  office  of  one  of  the  six  clerks  in  Chancery  ii^ 
reversion  for  £2500  in  1632,  and  gave  £6500  more  for  possession  of  it  in  1688, 
but  Nick.  Love  obtained  a  grant  of  it,  during  the  usurpation,  und  purchased 
an  estate  therefrom,  which  is  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York.  Penruddock  wa« 
promised  satisfaction,  but  died  before  obtaining  it. 

January  23rd,  1663.  Order  to  Lor4  Colepepper  to  pay  £1P00  to  Sir  George 
Penruddock  for  the  Benefit  pf  the  widow  and  children  of  Edward  Penruddock, 
late  one  of  the  six  clerks  in  Chancery,  who  died  after  enjoying  the  plaoe  only 
a  short  time.'' 

And  thus  His  Sacred  Majesty  dealt  with  the  prime  a^ent  and  his 
widow. 

JIow  fared  the  family  of  Robert  Duke  ?  It  is  strange  to  read 
of  his  being  sent  to  the  East  Indies,  not  *^  Barbadoesed  ■'  lite  the 
other  pri8on(3^,  but  this  may  be  an  error  of  the  dra^ghtsman  of  the 
petitions. 

^'  State  Papers,  Domestic.      A.D.  160fl.     Toll  zx.      No.  79.    Anm  DukeU 

PBtitum, 

To  the  Sings  most  Excellent  Ma^*. 

The  humble  Petition  of  Anne  Duke  the  disconsolate  widdow  of  Robert  Duke 
4eoea8ed  in  the  East  Indies  Humbly  sheweth 

*  87  omits  these  irords. 
1 87  **  -vrill  be  pleased  to  grannt  jooi  petitioner  a  tenement  or  fferme  called  Norton  and  70a 
petitioner  shall  be  willing  to  ^j  forty  pounds  a  years  to  whome  your  Matie,  shall  assign  it,    And 
b(B  erer  bound  to  pray.'* 
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That  f</.  petitonen  husband,  haTeing;  bene  engaf^ed  in  the  aervioe  of  yo^ 
Mat*,  father  of  blessed  memorie,  from  the  beginiog  of  the  unhappy  warre, 
wherein  hee  deported  himself  with  fidelity  and  courage,  whilst  there  continued 
any  warres  to  aaiBist  ycF.  Ma^*'8.  interest ;  and  after  bee  had  suffered  y&ry  much 
for  hia  I/)yalty  he  lalsly  engaged  with  CoUonell  Penruddook  in  the  West  in 
•rder  to  yo'.  3da*^8  restoration,  where  )ie  was  unfortunately  taken  prisoner  and 
fioudemned  to  dye,  but  by  the  intercession  of  his  sister  hee  was  reprieyed  from 
present  death  and  condemned  to  perpetuall  banishment  into  the  East  Indies, 
where  he  is  lately  dead,  and  the  snpport  of  his  family  depending  (under  God) 
upon  his  yertuous  industry,  they  are  now  left  in  a  most  miserable  condition 
nnless  yo'.  Ma^.  would  be  gratiously  pleased  to  comiserate  the  distresses  of  the 
widdow  and  children  of  yo'.  deceased  loyall  subject. 

From  ye  consideration  of  the  prmises  yo'.  Petitioner  hath  taken  the  boldness . 
humbly  to  pray  yo^.  Ma<»*.  to  graunt  nnlo  her  a  Lease  of  ffower  score  and  nine- 
teene  yeares  of  that  small  Manor  of  EUi ogham*  in  the  County  of  Southampton 
and  ye  Lands  called  the  Abbey  Lands  in  ye  parrish  of  Christ  Church  in  the 
Countie  aforesaid,  lately  in  the  possession  of  John  Lisle  and  now  forfeited  to 
yo'.  Ma^.  for  his  being  one  of  the  execrable  judges  of  y^.  Royall  father  of 
ever  blessed  memorie 

And  yo^.  Petiton'.  and  her  fstherlesse  children  shall  eyer  pray,  Ac. 

No.  80.     To  the  Kings  Most  Excellent  Maiesti*. 

The  humble  petition  of  Robert,  Anne,  John,  Charles  and  Elizabeth  Duke, 
•hildren  of  Robert  Duke  of  WilUJiire  Lei^.  Collonell  in  his  Ma^^'s  Army  and 
lately  deceased  in  the  East  Indies, 

Humbly  Sheweth 

That  yo'.  pet",  father  hayeing  from  the  oomenoement  of  the  warr  seryed  yo*. 
Ma^'s  royall  father  faithfully  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  estate  and  eyerr  to 
the  mine  of  himselfe  and  family  and  being  engaged  with  Collonell  Penmddock 
in  the  Westeme  attempte  in  order  to  yo'.  Ma^**s  restoration  hee  was  unfortu- 
nately taken  prisoner  and  sentenced  to  dye,  but  by  the  intercession  of  hia 
lister  was  reprieyed  from  present  death  but  condemned  to  perpetuall  banishment 
into  the  East  Indies,  where  beinge  cast  npon  a  desolate  Island  there  dyed  with 
the  loss  of  all  bee  had,  the  newes  thereof  broke  the  heart  of  yo'.  pet",  mother 
and  their  onely  estate  being  for  their  two  liyes,  yo'.  pet**,  are  totally  destitute 
of  present  subsistenoe  and  must  ineyitably  perish  without  yo*.  Ma^'s  gracious 
and  imediate  releife. 

From  the  oonsideration  of  the  p'.mises  yo'.  pet",  hath  taken  the  bonldness 
humbly  to  pray  yo'.  Ma^*.  to  grant  unto  yC.  pet".  A  Lease  of  ffower  score  and 
nineteene  yares  of  the  Manor  of  Elingham  in  the  County  of  Southampton  And 
the  Lands  called  the  Abbey  Lands  in  the  parish  of  Christ  Church  in  the  County 
aforesaid  (being  o^  small  yalue)  lately  in  the  possession  of  John  Lisle  and  now 
forfeited  to  yo^.  Ma*^.  for  his  treason,  at  such  a  moderate  rent  as  may  affoarde 
yC.  petF*.   some  reliefe 

And  yo*.  pet',  shall  oyer  pray  &o.'' 

We  may  hope  that  this  widow  fared  better  than  the  last. 

•  Tlie  mention  of  tliis  pUoe  calls  up  memorie*  of  Mrs.  Alice  Lisle,  and  ber  Jndieial  murder  bj 
Icrd  icftriee,  Cor  a  soppoied  ihare  in  the  Monmouth  rebellion. 
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The  following  relates  to  another  of  the  risers^  Mr.  Richard 
Arseott  (of  Sampford  Court^nay,  according  to  Desborough's  list) . 
State  Papers,  Domestic.     Charles  II,    Vol.  ii.,  No.  13  : — 

"  These  are  to  certify  all  whom  it  may  4)onoerne  that  the  bearer  hereof  Richard 
Arsoott  Gent  served  under  the  late  Lord  Hopton  during  all  the  late  warre 
nntill  the  laying  doune  of  Armes  at  Truro  in  Cornwall,  and  hath  been  in 
seyerall  ffi^ts  viz :  at  Braddook,  Launoeston  and  Stratton,  in  all  the  seige  of 
Exon  until!  it  was  reduced  to  his  Ma^>**s  obedience,  at  Cherriton  Doune,  and  both 
Newberry  Battells,  in  which  services  he  received  severaU  wounds  to  the  hazard 
of  his  life  and  since  Doke  Hamilton's  comeinge  into  England  with  an  Army 
hath  beene  employed  as  an  Agent  by  the  Gentry  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  (his 
liar's  Loyall  subjects)  And  that  in  Penruddock's  business  he  appeared  with 
Men,  Horse  and  Armes  raised  at  his  owne  charge.  And  also  in  8^  George 
Booths  raising  Armes,  he  bought  300  case  of  PistoUs  for  the  Gentry  of  Devon 
to  be  employed  in  his  Ma^^'s  service,  which  Armes  he  brought  out  of  Exon  with 
the  hasard  of  his  life.  He  was  likewise  sequestered  of  all  his  estate  both  reall 
and  personall,  and  at  severall  times  suffered  three  yeares  Imprisonmn^,  and  in 
Penrddock's  business,  ivas  committed  to  the  Common  Goale  by  John  Coppleston, 
then  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Devon,  and  tryed  for  his^life  by  a  Court 
MarshaU. 

That  for  his  loyall  and  good  affection,  in  prosecution  of  his  Ma^'s  severall 
•ervices,  he  mortgaged  to  one  Burgoyne  12  small  Tenem^.  of  his  owne  Inherit- 
ance for  £400,  which  still  lyes  forfeited,  and  for  the  better  carrying  on  of  the 
■aid  services  he  hath  been  enforced  to  borrow  seyerall  summes  of  Money 
amounting  to  £180  more,  which  yet  remains  unpaid 

August  the  21*^  1660 

J.  Gbbntils 
Hawlet 
Tho.  Stuckbt 
bvqe  pollabdb  " 

The  next  is  a  petition  of  Marcellus  Rivers  and  others : — ^ 

On   the   24th   March,    1659,  as  the  Grand  Committee  of  the 


*  **  On  a  motion  that  Major  General  Boteler  be  declared  incapable  of  employ- 
ment in  any  office,  either  civil  or  military  in  this  Commonwealth 

Colonel  White  [Wells],  *  He  is  now  said  to  haye  offended  in  a  military  ca- 
pacity, but  the  military  capacity  has  committed  a  rape  upon  the  civil.' 

Mr.  Secretary  Thurloe  [Cambridge  University],  *  I  think  him  a  man  of  worth. 
The  sentence  too  severe.  The  highest  punishment  next  to  life  and  he  unheard. 
He  had  but  secured  the  property  of  one  engi^ged  for  Charles  Stuart,  who  had 
since  fled  to  him.' 

Mr.  Charlton  [Ludlow],  '  U  this  is  not  the  highest  offidnoe  what  can  be  P  If  or 
is  this  the  highest  punishn^ent  on  this  side  death.  Sending  one  to  Jamaica  or 
Bjari)adoes  is  much  worse.' "    April  12th,  1669,  4  Burton's  Diary,  407--8. 
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Parliament,  that  of  Grievances  and  Courts  of  Justice,  sat  at  West- 
minster^ towards  night  a  petition  was  preferred  on  behalf  of  *' one 
Rivers,  and  one  Foyle,  aud  70  persons  sold  into  slavery  in  the 
Barbadoes  by  the  Major  Generals/' 

The  petition  concerned  several  members^  viz..  Captain  Hatsell 
(Plympton),  Sir  John  Coplestone  (Barnstaple),  and  Mr,  Noell 
(Liskeard) ;  therefore  the  committee  thought  fit  to  proceed  no 
farther  in  it,  but  report  it  to  the  House.  At  the  same  time  the 
petition  of  another  exile,  Rowland  Thomas,'  was  also  presented,  and 
a  similar  order  made  upon  it. 

On  the  following  day.  Colonel  Terrill  reported  from  the  Grand 
Committee : — ^ 

«  The  petition  of  one  MaroeUus  Rivers  and  Ozenbridge  Foyle  as  well  as  on 
the  behalf  of  themselTes  as  of  three  soore  and  ten  more  freebom  people  of  this 
nation  now  in  slavery  in  the  Barbadoes;  setting  forth  most  .unchristian  and 
barbarons  usage  of  them. 

To  the  Honourable  the  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses,  assembled  in 
Parliament,'  the  representatives  of  the  ireeborn  people  of  England. 

The  bmble  petition  of  MaroeUus  Rivers  and  Oxenbridge  Foyle,  as  well  on 
the  behalf  of  themselves  as  of  three  soore  and  ten  more  freebom  people  of  this 
nation  now  in  slavery, 

Humbly  sheweth 

That  your  distressed  petitioners  and  the  others,  became  prisoners  at  Exeter 
and  Ilchester  in  the  West  upon  pretence  of  Salisbury  rising,  in  the  end  of  the 
year  1654,  although  many  of  them  never  saw  Salisbury,  nor  bore  arms  in  their 
lives.  Your  petitioners,  and  divers  of  the  others,  were  picked  up  as  they 
trav^ed  upon  their  lawful  occasions. 

Afterwards  upon  an  indictment  preferred  against  your  petitioner  Rivers,  igno- 
ramus was  found ;  your  petitioner  Foyle  never  being  indicted ;  and  all  the  rest 
were  either  quitted  by  the  jury  of  life  and  death,  or  never  so  much  as  tried  or 

^  4  Burton's  Diary,  p.  253—257.  His  price  was  £100,  and  that  might  have 
redeemed  him.  He  was  barbarously  used,  and  made  his  escape.  He  dares  not 
appear  abroad  lest  he  be  re-delivered  to  captivity. 

Barkstead  (Governor  of  the  Tower,}  writes  to  Thurloe  on  the  subject.    (Th. 

St.  P.,  vol.  ?ii.,  p.  639)  :— 

"Tower  March  S6th,  16M. 

In  obedSenoe  to  jour  oommands  I  haTe  here  inclosed  sent  yon  the  copies  of  the  warrant  of  com- 
mitment, and  the  other  for  the  delirery  to  Mr.  Noell,  for  transportation,  neither  of  whieh  being 
nlid«r  joor  hand.  Colonel  Gardiner,  Rowland,  Thomas,  Somerset  Fox,  Francis  Fox,  Thomaa 
Ssanders,  were  delirered  on  board  the  ship  Edward  and  John  of  London  the  last  of  May,  1655 
Colonel  Gray  and  Mr.  Jackson  being  then  sieke,  were  not  sent,  and  afterwards  were  released  by  hi* 
late  Highnesies's  warrants." 

"Mr.  Seeretaryisbythistiffle  in  tribnlatioa,  and  said  *  I  thought  I  shoold  nerer  hare  liTcd  to  se» 
this  day.'  "    4  Burton,  260. 

'4  Burton's  Diary,  p.  255. 
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exaraiDed.  Yet  your  petitioners,  and  the  others,  were  all  kept  prisoners  hj  tb© 
space  of  one  whole  year,  and  then  on  a  sudden  (without  the  least  provocation) 
snatched  out  of  their  prisons ;  the  greater  tiumher  by  the  command  and  pleasure 
of  the  then  High  Sheriff,  Coplestone,  and  others  in  power  in  the  County  of 
Devon,  and  driven  through  the  streets  of  the  city  of  Eson  (which  is  witness  to 
this  truth)  by  a  guard  of  horse  and  foot  (none  being  suffered  to  take  leave  of 
them)  and  so  hurried  to  Plymouth,  aboard  the  ship  John  of  London,  Captain 
John  Cole,  whereafter  they  had  lain  aboard  14  days,  the  Captain  hoisted  sail ; 
and  at  the  end  of  5  weektf  and  4  days  more,  anch(»red  at  the  Isle  of  Barbadoes, 
in  the  West  Indies,  being  in  sailing  4500  miles  distant  from  theirnative country ; 
wives  children,  parents,  friends,  and  whatever  is  near  and  dear  unto  them  ;  the 
Captive  prisoners  being  all  the  way  looked  up  under  decks  (and  guards),  amongst 
horses,  that  their  souls,  through  heat  and  steam  fainted  in  them  ;  and  they  never 
till  they  came  to  the  island  knew  whither  they  were  ^o^ng. 

Being  sadly  arrived  there  on  the  May  7  1656,  the  master  of  the  ship  sold  your 
miserable  petitioners  and  the  others ;  the  generality  of  them  to  most  inhuman 
and  barbarous  persons,  for  1550  pound  weight  of  sugar  apiece,  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  their  working  faculties,  as  the  goods  and  chattels  of  Master  Noell 
and  Major  Thomas  Alderman  of  London,  and  Captain  H.  Hatsell  of  Plymouth ; 
neither  sparing  the  aged  of  76  years  old,  nor  divines,  nor  officers,  nor  gentle- 
men, nor  any  age  or  condition  of  men,  but  rendering  all  alike  in  this  inseparable 
captivity,  they  now  generally  grinding  at  the  mills  and  attending  at  the  furnaces, 
or  digging  in  this  scorching  island ;  having  nought  to  feed  on  (notbwithstanding 
their  hard  labour)  but  potatoe  roots,  nor  to  drink,  but  water  with  such  roots 
washed  in  it,  besides  the  bread  and  tears  of  their  own  afflictions;  being  bought 
and  sold  still  from  one  planter  to  another,  or  attached  as  horses  and  beasts  tor 
the  debts  of  their  masters,  being  whipped  at  the  whipping  posts  (as  rogues)  for 
their  masters'  pleasure,  and  sleeping  in  sties  worse  than  hog:s  in  England,  and 
many  other  ways  made  miserable,  beyond  expression  or  Christian  imagination. 

Humbly  your  Petitioners  do  remonstrate  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  others, 
their  most  deplorable,  and  (as  to  Englishmen)  unparalleled  condition ;  and 
earnestly  beg  that  this  High  Court,  since  they  are  not  under  any  pretended 
Conviction  of  Law,  will  be  pleased  to  examine  this  Arbitrary  power,  and  to 
question  by  what  authority  so  great  a  breach  is  committed  upon  the  free  people 
of  England,  they  having  never  teen  the  faces  of  these  their  pretended  owners, 
merchants  that  deal  in  slaves  and  souls  of  men,  nor  ever  heard  of  their  names 
before  Mr.  Cole  made  affidavit  in  the  office  of  Barbadoes,  that  be  sold  them  as 
their  goods ;  but  whence  they  derived  their  authority  for  the  sale  and  slavery 
of  your  poor  petitioners,  and  the  rest,  they  are  wholly  ignorant  to  this  very 
day.  That  this  Court  will  be  farther  pleased  to  interest  their  power  for  the 
redemption  and  reparation  of  your  distressed  petitioners  and  the  rest ;  or  if 
the  names  of  your  petitioners,  and  the  number  of  the  rest,  be  so  inconsiderable 
as  not  to  be  worthy  of  relief  or  your  tender  compassion,  yet  at  least,  that  this 
Court  would  be  pleased  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  all  the  free-bom  people  of 
England,  by  whose  suffrages  they  sit  in  Parliament,  any  of  whose  cases  it  may 
be  next,  whenever  a  like  force  shall  be  laid  on  them,  to  take  course  to  curb  the 
unlimited  power  under  which  the  petitioners  and  others  suffer ;  that  neither 
you  nor  any  of  their  bretheren,  upon  these  miserable  terms,  may  come  into 
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his  miBenble  pkee  of  tonnent.     A  thing  not  known  amongst  the  Crael  Tnrin, 
to  sell  and  enalaye  those  of  their  own  oonntry  and  religion,  mooh  less  the 
innooent* 
These  things  being  granted  as  they  hope,  their  sonls  shall  praj,  StcJ* 

A  very  long  and  firoitless  discnssion  ensued ;  bnt  some  statements 
appear  interesting.    These  I  will  note  as  shortly  as  possible. 

The  first  speaker  was  Sir  John  Coplestonej  onr  old  friend  the 
Sheriff  of  Devon^  in  1655^  who  said 

*'  he  knew  the  disadvantage  of  speaking  against  the  petition. 

Kivers  had  been  Prinoe  Manrioe's  quarter  master,  and  was  taken  in  arms  in 
the  business  of  Salisbarj.  He  had  oonnterfeited  his  (Copleetone's)  name  to  a 
pass  and  was  taken  by  a  constable.  On  being  searched,  15  cases  of  piatob  were 
foxmd  about  him  [capacious  pockets.]  A  young  gentleman  Mr.  [Gary]  Rennel 
then  with  him  confessed  they  were  going  to  the  insurrection  at  Salisbury,  but 
were  prevented  by  its  discovery. 

An  indictment  was  brought  against  him,  at  Salisbury  but  he  [Coplestone] 
not  being  there  was  acquitted.*  He  had  but  followed  his  late  Highness's  order 
in  sending  to  Plymouth  those  in  custody  who  had  been  in  the  insurrection — 
what  came  of  them  there  he  knew  not." 

Nr.  Noell  next  spoke^  he  said 

"  he  traded  into  these  parts.  Merchants  sent  to  him  to  procure  them  suitable 
artificers.  He  had  thus  sent  several  persons  firom  the  Bridewell  and  other 
prisons;  all  he  had  to  do  with  those  now  mentioned,  was  recommending  them  to 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  [a  very  fair  share]. 

He  abhorred  the  thought  of  setting  £100  upon  anv  man's  head  and  it  was 
false  and  scandalous  to  impute  this  to  him.  He  indented  [executed  a  deed  of 
service]  with  all  those  he  sent.  The  work  was  hard,  but  none  were  sent  against 
their  will.    When  there,  they  were  civilly  treated,  and  had  horses  to  ride  on. 

Those  sent  served  most  commonly  for  6  years,  fand  then  had  the  yearly 
salary  [?]  of  the  island.  The  hours  of  labour  were  firom  0  to  6  with  four  times 
lor  refreshing ;  the  work  was  thus  not  so  hard  as  represented ;  nor  as  that  of 
the  common  husbandman  in  England.  The  work  was  mostly  carried  on  by 
Negroes.  It  was  a  place  grateful  to  trade  with  as  any  in  the  world,  and  not  so 
odious  as  represented." 

Sergeant  Majmard  said 

*'  the  present  petition  was  a  gross  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  house,  and  he 
would  not  speak  to  the  matter  of  it,  Cavalier  as  it  was." 

•  Ko  reeord  of  this.  If  he  web  before  the  Grand  Jury  at  Salisbarj,  it  is  strange  that  his  name  is 
not  mentioned  bj  Attorney-General  Prideaoz,  he  would  have  ranked  before  Bf  ackes  and  the  Zoochcs. 
At  Exeter  a  biU  was  preferred  against  him  and  ignored.  (See  Wilts  Hag.,  toU  xiiL,  p,  272.)  Mr. 
Ctey  B«7nel  wiU  be  found  hi  Disbrowe'i  list,  both  he  and  Bivers  bdonged  to  Binstead,  Hants. 

YOL.   XV. — ^NO.   XLVin.  F 
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Sir  Arthur  Hazelrigge^  on  the  contrary,  affirmed 

**  it  was  reg^olar,  and  challenged  all  the  Long  Robe  to  answer  him.  If  anj 
one  offered  him  a  petition  at  the  door  against  a  member  should  he  not  present 
it  P'  And  then  he  went  on  at  length  to  the  King's  case,  and  petitions  in  general 
when'' 

Sir  Walter  Earle  called  him  to  order, 

''as  wandering  bnt  he  agreed  with  Sir  Arthnr  as  to  the  presentment." 

Others  spoke  on  this  point,  and  the  Speaker  said 

*<  no  grand  or  priyilege  Committee  oonld  reoeiye  any  original  petition  against 
a  member  of  the  house,  without  committing  a  gross  breach  of  pririlege. 

Then  Mr.  Secretary  Thnrloe  lamented 

^  that  he  had  ever  seen  the  day  when  such  petitions  should  be  encouraged  and 
gave  some  account  of  Rowland  Thomas  but  none  of  Biyers. 

Mr.  Elnightly  said 

*'  the  complaint  was  not  by  Rirers  but  on  behalf  of  seyeral  others,  aged 
gentiemen,  that  had  been  taken  up  in  their  way  and  sold*  He  would  have 
all  petitions  read  as  they  came  in. 

Captain  Hatsell  said 

**  he  was  at  Plymouth  when  those  persons  were  shipped.  He  nerer  saw  any 
go  with  more  cheerfolness.  There  were  two  old  men  and  a  minister.  The 
last  mentioned  heard  his  (Hatsell's)  name,  and  told  him  he  did  not  wish  to  go. 
Whereupon  he  ventured  to  release  blm  and  another  also  for  the  same  reason,  and 
they  went  to  their  own  homes.  He  gave  bills  of  exchange  at  the  rate  of  £4  lOf  • 
per  man  for  their  passage.  The  master  of  the  ship  told  him  Eiyers  pretended 
madness ;  and  he  was  much  troubled  with  him,  and  told  him  if  he  could  make 
friends  when  he  came  oyer  to  pay  his  passage  cost,  he  might  be  released." 

Sir  Henry  Vane 

**  It  is  not  a  business  of  the  CaTaliers  but  of  the  liberty  of  freebom  England. 

To  be  used  in  this  barbarous  manner,  put  under  hatches  in  darkness  during 
the  voyage  and  then  sold  for  £100  this  was  Thomas's  case. 

All  tyranny  including  that  of  the  late  king  and  those  who  would  tread  in  his 
steps  (as  Cavaliers)  was  loathsome.         ^  ' 

The  object  of  the  Major  Generals,  $.«•,  to  keep  down  the  Cavaliers,  was  good, 
but  of  dangerous  precedent. 

Do  not  that  which  is  bonum  but  bond.     (Lucr.  II.  7.)" 

*  Tliif  rvmindi  qb  of  Uu  Udnappizig  of  Mr.  Hmrriaon  in  AugQit,  1660,  tnd  bis  exportation  to  the 
neigtabovhood  of  Smyme;  where  he  wm  lold  m  a  slave.  Fortunately  he  escaped  after  2  years 
and  retained  to  England—hat  too  late  to  prevent  the  jadioial  murder  of  the  Ferxyt ;  one  of  the 
strangest  and  saddest  stories  in  our  oriminal  litaratare. 
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Major-GFeneral  Browne  threw  firesh  fael  on  the  fire  by  disoonrsing 
of  his  personal  grieyances,  (December^  1649). 

Disbrowe  and  others  followed  against  or  for  the  reception  of  the 
petition. 

Sir  A.  Hazelrigge  was  permitted  to  speak  again  to  the  matter  of 
the  petition^  and  he  did  so  warmly  in  the  following  words : — 

''The  tendemeis  of  liberty  ii  great;  speeiaUy  in  timet  of  peace.  We  hate 
had  no  war  these  7  years.  'Twere  a  little  rebellioii,  [the  Rising  in  the  West]  aii4 
some  snflbred.  Blessed  be  Ood  we  have  had  none  stnee.  These  men  deny  that 
they  were  erer  sentenced,  charged,  or  in  arms.  Some  were  acquitted  by  igno* 
ramus.  These  men  are  now  sold  into  slaTcry  amongst  beasts.  I  conld  hardly 
hold  from  weeping  when  I  heard  the  petition. 

The  Cavaliers  ease  to-day  may  be  the  Roundheads  to-morrow.  Do  you  not 
remember  the  abhorrence  of  the  Parliament  of  the  hanging  of  a  man  by  Mar- 
tial Law  in  the  French  Expedition  [1627].  I  am  no  Cavalier  but  if  our  liberties 
are  oome  to  this  we  have  fought  lair  and  caught  a  frog.^ 

And  after  a  speaker  or  two^  (one  of  whom  told  of  the  sending 
abroad  of  two  or  three  thousand  protestants — ^the  Dunbar  prisoners, 
1651),  General  Ludlow  said 

**  If  the  man  had  been  in  prison,  he  would  not  have  moved  ton  his  liberty.  The 
matter  should  be  referred  to  a  Committee.'' 

And  so  the  debate  went  on  from  hour  to  hour  till  ''the  ehair 
broke  through  and  rose  without  a  question  I  '* ;  but  we  gather  from 
the  above  debate,  what  a  wretched  life  those  who  went  to  Barbadoes 
experienced.     Some  appear  to  have  been  bound  by  deed  to  serve  for 

1  Clarendon  State  Papers.    Yol.  iii.,  p.  447. 

Mr.  Bevtr  io  th$  L9rd  ChanetUar  Eytk. 

**  The  Boom  is  now  upon  «  petition  delirered  to  tkem  from  50  gentlemen  that  were  sold  for  eUree 
to  the  Barbftdoes,  hj  one  North  that  bdonged  to  hie  Ute  Highneee,  end  the  Secretary  Thnrloe  ie 
aeeneed  for  having  a  hand  in  it ;  wherenpon  Mr,  Secretary  said  he  had  not  thought  to  have  lived  to 
tide  day  to  aee  each  a  thing  as  this  brought  before  a  Parliament,  that  was  so  Jostly  and  l^ally  done 
by  lawftil  anthorlty,  and  that  for  reasons  of  State  they  mnst  find  900  men,  who  they  had  notice  were 
oome  orer.  Sir  Henry  Tane  made  reply,  that  he  most  nse  his  own  words,  that  he  did  not  think  to 
have  lived  to  see  the  day  that  freebom  Englishmen  (by  their  own  eoontrymen)  should  be  sold  for 
slaves  by  sneh  an  arbitrary  Government.  ICr.  Secretary  presses  what  he  can  to  potacst  the  House 
that  there  is  a  plot  hi  hand,  and  therefore  he  would  have  the  Parliament  set  out  an  Act  of  Danish^ 
ment,  but  as  yet  it  is  refbsed ;  and  ftirther,  he  relates  that  whilst  the  Cavaliers  are  petitioning  for 
redress  to  the  Bouse,  they  are  plotting  to  destroy  both  His  Highness  and  them ;  whereupon  one 
made  answer,  that  he  did  believe  that  gentleman  that  spake  last,  would  bring  nJl  men  under  the 
notion  of  Oavaliers,  that  did  seek  redress  for  the  Injuries  done  them  by  this  arbitrary  Govenmient. 

This  is  all  I  shall  trouble  you  with  at  present,  but  only  that  I  am  cordially  Sir, 

Youii,  At. 
April  IflSSe.** 

(Mr.  Bever  apparently  dives  into  the  anonymous) 

f2 
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five  yearg^  as  overseers  of  labour ;  others  however  were  probably  made 
to  labour  in  the  plantations  or  enter  domestic  service.*     So  far  as 

^  In  Dr.  Oalamy's  Continnation  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  793),  a  letter  from  Jamaica,  some 
years  later,  mentions  that  they  had  few  other  servants  there  than  slaves  kid- 
napped from  Guinea,  '*  except  some  from  Newgate." 

The  following  furnishes  further  information  (See  4  Thnr.,  p.  49) : — 
The  Oovemor  of  JBarbadou  to  the  Protector, 

*<  May  it  Please  jour  Highnes, 

By  my  last  bearing  date  the  Srd  of  this  month,  I  gaTe  yonr  highness  some  aooonnt  of  th^ 
reeeipt  of  yonr  missive  nnto  me,  bearing  date  the  13th  of  Jane  f  June  Slst,  says  letter  September  Srd  ; 
this  letter  does  not  add  to  our  information  about  the  prisoners].  In  it  your  highnesse  was  pleased 
to  take  notioe,  that  notorious  delinquents  and  ofllnidors  sent  to  this  island  by  yonr  highnees's  express 
commands,  here  to  remaine  during  your  highness  pleasure,  have  gone  off  tUs  place,  and  returned 
back  into  their  country,  without  walrant  fk-om  your  highness  and  council.  Should  I  stand  guilty  of 
so  high  a  contempt  to  your  highness's  authority,  I  should  Justly  merit  your  highnees's  displeasure^ 
and  a  censure  suitable  to  so  great  a  miscarriage ;  but  haTing  nerer  receiTed  any  commands  ttma. 
your  highness,  and  firom  the  lords  of  your  highness's  council,  or  any  other  order,  that  erer  came  to 
my  hands,  or  hare  been  signilied  unto  me,  declaring  such  persons  to  hare  been  so  sent,  and  pro- 
hibiting  such  being  here  not  to  depart  from  their  place,  until  your  highness's  and  councill's  pleasure 
were  made  known,  I  humhly  desire,  I  may  stand  clear  in  your  highness's  opinion  as  to  any  such  ntiis- 
oarriage.  Upon  receipt  of  your  highness's  general  order  and  commands  therein,  I  caused  the  en- 
closed writing  to  be  published  throughout  this  island.  Such  persons  as  hitherto  we  have  had  brought 
to  this  place  f^om  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  prisoners  ef  war,  and  others  as  serrsnts  hare  been 
brought  and  landed  on  merchants  particular  accounts,  who  for  their  passage,  transporting  them 
hither,  and  their  disbursements  on  them,  claim  a  propriety  in  such  as  they  bring,  with  a  liberty  to 
dispose  of  them  by  assignments  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  for  a  term  of  4,  5, 6,  and  7  years, 
to  serre  for  the  cmisideration  of  a  sum  of  money  and  goods  to  them  paid ;  which  term  of  years  they 
are  assigned  for,  being  expired,  and  the  party  assigned  purchasing  with  money,  goods,  or  credit,  the 
term  of  years  he  is  to  serre  by  the  law  and  custom  of  that  place,  is  fi-ee  to  stay  or  depart  hence. 
Baring  now  receired  your  highness's  commands,  such  as  your  highness  shall  please  to  require  to 
stay  here,  I  shall,  to  the  utmost  possibility  of  means  to  be  used,  labour  to  keep  them  with  us. 

Here  lately  arrired  colonel  Gardiner,  major  Thomas  and  some  others,  whom  'h>m  private  hands 
I  hare  receired  intdligence  were  prfsoners  in  your  highness's  tower  of  London,  and  by  order  of 
your  highness  and  council  transported  hither,  to  remain  on  this  island  until  your  highness's  pleasure 
be  Airther  made  known.  I  Judge  it  my  duty  to  let  your  highness  know,  that  no  such  older  or  com- 
mand hath  as  yet  come  to  my  hands,  the  same  persons  having  applied  unto  me  to  know  upon  what 
account  they  are  here,  and  by  what  authority  here  detained ;  myself  and  council  having  judged  it 
ne  cessary  to  confine  them  to  a  particular  plantation  within  this  island,  from  thence  not  to  depart, 
until  your  highness's  pleasure,  as  to  the  said  prisoners,  be  made  known  to  us. 

Upon  occasion  of  an  enquiry  I  caused  lately  to  be  made  of  our  present  condition  since  the  last  fleet's 
departure,  and  the  going  off  *  with  them  so  considerable  a  number  of  our  freemen,  and  finding  the 
number  of  English,  Scots,  and  Irish  servants  remaining  with  us  to  be  considerable,  and  the  major 
part  of  them  such,  as  have  engaged  in  actual  service  against  your  highness  and  the  commonwealth ; 
myself,  and  council,  and  commission  of  our  militia,  hold  it  our  duty  humbly  to  present  it  to  your 
highness's  consideration  the  danger  this  colony  might  fall  into,  by  receiving  in  amongst  us  such 
persons  of  eminency  (as  we  are  informed  are  to  be  sent  to  this  place  from  England),  that  are  not 
only  of  dangerous  principles,  and  ready  disposition  to  act  bold  attempts,  to  the  disquiet  and  trouble 
ef  the  nation,  but  qualified  with  parts  and  abilities  to  seduce,  corrupt  and  head  our  servants,  and 
such  others  as  have  no  freeholds  amongst  us,  to  raise  and  Joine  to  our  destruction ;  and  do  humbly 
conceive,  if  some  of  those  already  here  were  removed,  being  too  many  of  malignant  principles,  that 
are  too  ready  to  kindle  into  a  fiame  of  disturbance  by  such  fiery  spirits,  and  such  others  prohibited 
to  come  here,  it  may  much  tend  to  the  preservation  and  eontinuanoy  of  this  island's  peace,  as  yet 
we  do  judge  ourselves  in  a  condition  good  enough  to  prevent  any  mischief  from  within.  If  those  hwe, 
that  are  most  likely  to  stir,  have  not  such  as  is  before  expressed  to  come -amongst  them  to  head 
them ;  and  so  long  as  providence  shall  preserve  the  peace  of  our  nation  at  home,  we  shall  not  much 
doubt  anything  of  this  nature  here.  And  as  for  any  danger  to  us  from  without,  we  aie  assured  of 
your  highness's  vigilance  and  watchAiIness  to  protect  us. 
Barbadoes,  Your  Highness's  most  humble 

September  18th,  and  most  faithful  servant 

1665.  Dahibl  Skablb." 

I  haYB  found  no  list  of  the  prisoners  who  were  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  bat 
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Riyers  was  concerned,  this  forced  exile  appears  to  have  been  illegal. 
The  ignoramns  should  have  given  him  his  liberty;  evcD  if  there 
were  other  charges  which  justified  his  detention^  yet  he  ought  not 
to  have  been  transported  without  a  trial. 

And  now  we  must  form  a  judgement  on  the  whole  project^  in 
which  we  are  largely  assisted  by  the  following  :— 

A  UtUr  of  mUQigonce  frcm  Mr.  Matmmg.^ 
*'  The  designe  was  thus  lajd :  A  oouneill  erected  in  Londoiiy  oonaistmg  of 
earles,  lords,  gentry,  lawyers,  and  dirines,  who  have  interest  in  all  ooanties. 
The  persons  I  oannot  name,  hat  have  a  eare  of  Strafford,  Earle,  Pofromor,  and 
Yanghan,  lawyers,  who  designe  all  things.t  Persons  employed  are  swome  not 
to  discover  any  of  them,  and  seldome  any  of  them  know  more  than  one,  and 
those  hardly  one  another.  They  silt  sometimes  in  the  Temple,  and  sometimes 
in  London,  The  first  oare  was,  to  fix  in  every  oonntie  some  considerable  and 
active  persons ;  this  don,  then  to  proTide  armes ;  which  don,  then  to  treat  with 
some  persons  of  the  army  and  late  parliament  party ;  which  0.  Grey,  sir  H. 
Benet  and  Browne,  were  ordered  to  doe.  The  account  they  gave  was,  that 
the  levellers  would  engage,  and  Fairfax  with  his  party  by  States  ildoman.X 
Harrison,  for  Charles  Howard,  sir  Arthur  Haieliigg,  and  all  that  gauge,  with 
many  of  the  Anabaptists,  which  Char.  Stew.  [Charles  II.]told  mee.  Now  nothing 
bat  execution,  which  by  some  meanes  ^as  delayed,  at  wich  Ch.  Stew.  [Charles 
n.]  was  impatient,  and  on  several  expresses  brought  by  C.  Maning,  Seymore, 
J.  Trelawny  and  Ross,  and  by  Co.  Pofromor,  he  sent  Wilmot,  Armourer,  one 
Mr.  Ealsey  of  the  countie  of  Lancaster,  and  Mr.  Harwood  of  Oxf.  Ac  The 
Savoy  is  the  rendezvous,  and  Chases,  in  Covent  Garden.  Hen.  Seymore, 
Progers,  Benham,  play  the  courtiers;  the  Ladies  Thin  and  Shanon  have  their 
part, to  carry  letters,  and  goe  up  and  down  on  errands.  Ch.  St.  [Charles  n.]  with 
Onnond  and  Blase,  goe  into  Zealand.  The  doke  of  York  prepares  in  l^Jpnoe  for 
the  West,  Ch.  Stew,  for  Kent,  or  the  northern  counties.  All  letters  are  to  Hyde. 
Wilmot  goeth  to  London,  and  so  in  to  the  north  with  Armourer.  The  earl  of 
Shonbergh  raiseth  2000  foot  in  Germany,  pretending  for  France. 

For  the  countie  of  Devon,  sir  Tricourteny,  sir  H.  Polarde,  &c.  engage  for 
8000  foot  and  800  horse,  Sir  Trioourtenay  Sir  H.  Tichboume,  Jepson  and 
Sanbarm  engage  with  Wiltshire,  Dorsett  and  Somersett,  to  carry  1500  horse 
to  sir  H.  LendoL    For  Wales,  earl  Carherry,  lord  Sherberry ;  in  Salop,  earl  of 

in  addition  to  Bivers,  there  were  Henry  and  Joseph  Collyer.  Thomas  was  dis- 
eoyered  in  possession  of  arms  in  London,  some  weeks  before  the  Rising,  and 
sent  to  the  Tower.    See  3  Thur.,  pp.  87  and  95. 

•WUhont date, ImtvUeedUtwwii  April Ttli and 901. ISftS.  STh.  8M. 
f  Ihsre  not  aeen  the  original  of  this  letter,  and  therefore  will  not  at  preeoit  attempt  to  follow 
the  lawyera  here  mentioned,  beyond  laying  that  Vanghan  may  be  John  Vanghan,  who  in  1668  waa 
created  Lord  Chief  Jostice  of  the  Common  Pleaa.  In  1654  he  was  acting  as  John  Selden'i  exe- 
enter,  and  waa  one  of  the  donors  of  that  great  scholar's  library  to  the  Bodleian  at  Ozfbrd.  See 
Wood's  Athen.  and  Foss's  Judges. 

X  A  name  in  cypher,   John  "^inidmaat   Wilts  Mag.,  taI.  ziii,  p.  IM, 
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Shrewsboryy  lord  Menport,  Sir  Vinoent  Corbett,  nr  H.  Thin,^  sir  Tho.  Hares 
&o.  Midland  oounties,  lord  Will.  Parham^  [Willoiighby,  of  Parham]  sir  William 
Compton,  sir  Robert  Willis,  sir  Ihomas  Littleton,  sir  M.  Hnbevairt,  sir  Richard 
Payne,  sent  o^er  to  them,  sir  Thomas  Mackworth,  earle  of  Oxford,  earleof 
Northampton,.  Coontj  of  Woroester,  Coyentrie,  Sam.  Sands,  Paokingtoni  sir 
Talbot  HendrinAT)  Touthet,  Counts  [indecipherable],  &o. 

Kent,  lord  Tofton,  sir  James  Peyton,  ThorniU,  sir  Ja.  Many  Broehman, 
Washington,  Judge  Heath*s  8onn,8,  Hales,  and  scarce  one  out. 

Gressett  r  m  f  s  of  Armourer,  mr.  Philips  of  Willmott,  you  must  be  in  appre- 
hending as  n  m  y  In  st  mr.  Dimson  I  forgott,  and  let  all  be  mentioned  in  the 
•eisure ;  bum  all  for  a  good  reason,  which  for  my  oath  I  cannot  tell  you. 

There  is  one  Fowle  in  Feversham,  the  searcher  at  Devon,  corresponding  with 
eaptain  Pain  at  Bolein  [Boulogne],  oonyeys  your  enemyes  to  and  fro. 

Letters  are  sent  often  in  ooyers  to  mr.  Booth  at  Calais,  mr.  Boove  in  Zealand, 
Shannes  and  Hawkes  here." 

Plenty  of  danger  to  my  Lord  Protector  here.  IVIany  of  those  men* 
tioned  in  the  above  letter  were  arrested,  inclading  Lord  Willoughby, 
but  Wilmot  (Earl  of  Rochester)  escaped,  as  was  his  wont. 

And  one  other — ^the  most  interesting  of  all  in  conclusion — Some 
notes  of  Thurloe^B  on  the  Rising,  and  his  reasons  for  advimng  the 
appointment  of  the  Major-Generals : — 

«  Secretary  Thurloe's  memorandums  of  the  plot  in  March  165^^,  and  reasona 
for  erecting  a  new  standing  militia  in  Ull  the  oounties  of  EnglandLf 

Their  designe  was  a  generall  insurrection  through  the  whole  land  at  once  for 
destroying  the  present  power,  and  to  restore  againe  the  late  kinge's  sonne. 

To  effect  this, 

1.  They  excuse  to  their  Singe,  that  they  came  not  into  hym  at  his  march  to 
Worcester. 

2.  They  settle  a  ceunsell  here,  and  appoint  agents,  who  might  soUicit  all  their 
partye,  and  acquaint  them  with  their  motions ;  and  soe  ordered  it,  that  all 
might  knowe,  and  yet  never  above  2  of  them  speake  together. 

3.  Thev  raise  and  collect  severall  great  summes  of  money,  as  well  for  the 
maintenance  of  C.  S.,  [Charles  Stewart]  as  carryeinge  on  the  warre,  and  letters  of 
privy  scale  were  sent,  &c. 

4.  They  buy  and  provide  great  stoare  of  armes ;  some  were  layd  up  in  a 
magazine  here,  and  others  sent  up  and  downe  in  the  countrye. 

5.  They  labour  to  divide  the  armye,  and  to  blowe  up  the  discontent  of  all 
parties ;  wherein  they  imploy  notable  instruments,  which  doe  their  worke  soe 
well,  that  a  great  part  of  the  army  should  have'mutinyed  in  Scotland,  and  beeno 

*  Sir  Henry  Frederick  Thynne,  of  Kempsford,  Glouoestershiret-vrhoee  wife  is  mentioaed  above  with 
Lady  Shumon.  He  was  the  father  of  Sir  Thomaa  Thynne,  the  first  Baron  Thynne  of  Warminster 
and  Visooont  Weymouth,  who  saooeded  to  Longleat  on  the  murder  of  his  relatiTO  **  Tom  of  the 
ten  thousand." 

t  4  Th,,  p.  1S3,  November,  16M. 
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headed  bj  ool.  Oyerton.  This  was  managed  by  oorrespondenoe  with  the  ma- 
lignaat  partye,  and  I  could  name  the  persons,  that  wente  betweene  them,  and 
tiiis  well  known  to  some  present.  This  was  to  haye  a  little  preceded  their 
generall  insnrrection. 

6.  They  had  agreed  their  general  posts  in  the  nation,  especially  these;  the  north 
where  Wilmott  [Earl  of  Rochester]  was  to  command  in  ehiefe ;  in  the  west  Wag- 
staffe ;  and  in  Kent  he,  that  was  firste  to  appeare,  was  the  lord  TofUm ;  his  armes 
and  famitnre  for  his  owne  person  was  taken,  and  he  was  to  be  yery  well  assisted 
both  with  oonnsell  and  sooldiers ;  antl  London,Sarrey,and  Siissex,were  to  associate 
with  Kent.  There  was  besides  sir  Thomas  Peyton,  one  ool.  Ghirdner  and  Weston 
much  imployed  in  this  partionlar  association ;  and  their  way  of  masteringe  the 
dttye  and  the  forces  therabonts  was  all  agreed  npon,  and  a  yery  great  snmme 
of  money  undertaken  for.  Another  post  was  at  Shrewsbury  which  was  to  be 
the  rendeyous  of  Wales.  Other  posts  there  were  of  lesser  consequence ;  at  in 
Hottinghamahire  abont  Morpeth,  Staffordshire,  Cheshire,  and  elsewhere. 

The  computation  of  their  forcA  made  by  themselyes  was  yery  great ;  many 
thousands  in  eyery  place,  they  hayeinge  solHdted,  and  some  way  or  oUier  ac- 
quainted most  of  their  partye  with  their  intentions. 

7.  They  oontriye  an  assassination  of  the  lord  protector  to  precede  all  this, 
which  they  thought  themselyes  sure  of  doinge,  but  directed  it  should  not  be 
ezeeated,  until  all  their  other  matters  were  ready. 

8.  Great  store  of  commissions  are  sent  from  the  pretended  kinge,  and  de- 
liyered  to  seyeral  partyes,  to  raite  horse  and  foot. 

9«  The  pretended  kinge  promises  to  come  to  them  in  person  at  snoh  tyme  as 
tiiey  were  ready,  and  to  be  in  a  conyenient  place  for  that  purpose. 

10.  The  whole  party  here  carry  themselyes  with  confidence  and  boldnes,  haye 
fluent  meetings  by  themselyes ;  speake,  and  drinke  and  swagger,  as  if  all 
had  beene  their  owne,  eyen  to  the  terror  of  the  countryes ;  and  their  confidence 
was  such,  that  one  of  their  agents  said  about  a  weeke  before  it  broke  out,  that 
if  he  should  disooyer  all,  it  were  not  possible  to  binder  it. 

11.  All  things  beinge  ready,  the  pretended  kinge  remoyes  himself  from  Cullen, 
[Cologne]  where  his  court  then  was,  and  comes  into  Zeeland  waytinge  for  the 
good  houre  hayeinge  sent  before  Wilmott,  Wagstaffo,  Oneale  and  seyerall 
others  to  b^in. 

12.  They  had  in  their  eye  seyeral  garrisons  as  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  York, 
Hull,  Newcastle,  Tinmouth,  Chester,  Shrewsbury,  Yarmouth,  Lyn,  and  Boston, 
and  to  possess  themselyes  of  the  isle  of  Ely.  This  was  their  designs,  and  they 
made  their  attempt  on  the  12th  of  March. 

If  s  true,  it  fell  not  out  aecordinge  to  their  intentions. 

The  great  reason  of  all  was,  the  Lord  disappointed  them,  and  gaye  us  occasion 
to  Bay  of  them.  They  eoneewed  mUehiefe^  they  travelled  in  iniquity,  Ae, 

Other  subordinate  causes  were ; 

It  pleased  Ood  to  discoyer  a  great  part  of  their  plott ;  that  they  were  traced 
in  it.  The  instructions  giyen  to  them  were  brought  to  hand,  many  of  their 
ibroes  were  seized  upon ;  some  of  their  money ;  many,  yery  many  of  their  partye 
sesnred  and  imprisoned,  who  were  to  haye  beene  ehiefe  actors ;  the  army  pat 
bto  a  posture,  and  moyeinge  up  and  down  on  purpose  to  preyent  their  rendeyous, 
and  yeiy  considerable  forces  brought  oat  of  Ireland. 
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Yet  they  rise  in  the  West,  &e. 

That  this  designe  was  framed,  brought  to  a  ripeness,  oould  not  be  but  with  a 
oorrespondencj  betwixt  the  bolke  and  body  of  this  party.  The  pretended  Idnge 
would  not  have  put  himself  <]n  the  face,  &o.,  nor  those  he  sent  hither 

They  kept  their  meetings  aparte. 

The  tyme  when  this  attempt  was  made  well  with  forein  states.  The  de- 
signes  of  the  army  broken,  and  those  at  the  helme  awake  and  aware.  These 
things  must  be  the  fruit  of  a  generall  ooflsent 

These  thinges  which  were  in  fact,  wee  had  as  good  proofe  as  thinges  of  this 
nature  will  permitt ;  and  after  all  this  and  this  rebellion  supprest,  wee  had  new 
evidence  that  they  were  at  worke  againe. 

This  was  the  matter  of  fact ;  these  were  some  of  those  grounds,  which  made 
his  highness  believe,  that  the  whole  party  were  infected. 

He  saw  by  this,  what  measure  to  take  of  their  affections,  and  what  was  to  be 
expected  from  them. 

Some  in  the  last  Parliament  did  thinke  them  a  very  inconsderable  number  or 
company  of  people,  without  armes,  that  were  scarce  need  of  any  army.  It  ap- 
peared otherwise.  His  highness  taw  a  necessity  of  raising  more  force,  and  in. 
every  county,  who  might  be  ready  upon  all  occasion,  unlesse  he  would  give  up 
his  cause  to  the  enemy,  and  leave  us  all  and  the  whole  kingdom  exposed  to  their 
rage  and  malice. 

This  additional  strength  must  draw  with  it  an  additional  charge.  Who  must 
bear  this  P  must  the  .well  affected  P  what  soe^  just  as  to  put  the  charge  upon 
those  whoe  are  the  occasion  of  it  P    This  is  the  ground  of  the  decimation. 

The  question  is  not,  whether  they  shall  be  confiscated,  or  their  lands  taken, 
but  whether  they  shall  not  be  made  to  pay  for  the  support  of  that  force,  which 
is  raised  to  keep  them  quiet.  And  I  think  the  act  of  oblivion  is  nothing  to  the 
question. 

Just  jealousie  and  suspition  is  enough  to  a  state  to  do  more  than  this ;  or 
otherwise  they  were  without  the  means  of  their  own  safetie. 

That  there  hath  beene  a  just  ground  of  jealousie  it's  more  than  evident. 

Why  to  be  continued  to  the  future  P 

Upon  the  same  grounds  it  was  set. 

They  discovered  by  their  last  insurrection,  and  what  hath  been  sayd  about  it, 
what  their  intentions  are,  Ihey  are  implacable  in  their  malice ;  tibat  noe  act 
of  grace'or  moderation  will  winne  them ;  that  they  are  men  of  another  interest, 
which  they  can  noe  more  cease  to  promote  then  to  live. 

Besides,  they  are  now  joyned  in  with  a  foreigne  prince,  and  thereby  the 
dangers  from  them  is  encreased. 

The  pretended  kinge  hath  undertaken  with  the  Spaniard,  that  his  whole  partye 
shall  rise  upon  the  first  appearance ;  and  they  are  now  preparing  themselvea 
with  horse  and  foot  for  that  attempt— this  is  serteyne. 

I  think  it  is  necessary  for  you  not  only  to  continue  what  you  have,  but  to 
raise  more ;  and  I  hope  wee  are  not  come  hither  to  take  of  the  charge  fr^m  the 
kinge's  partie,  and  lay  it  upon  our  friends.'' 

It  cannot  be  said  after  perusing  the  two  last  documents^  penned 
by  two  men  probably  of  all  others  the  best  informed—  the  one  in  the 
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confidence  of  Charles,  the  other  the  ^^  look-out  man  "  for  the  Lord 
Protector — ^that  the  Risers  in  the  West  had  not  some  solid  ground 
for  believing  that  success  would  attend  them.  !fhe  Protector^s 
declarotion^on  the  appointment  of  the  Major-Gtenerak^  and  the  raising 
a  force  of  militia  throughout  the  country,  which  was  published  in  the 
following  October,^  says  they  had  engaged  eight  thousand  men  to  rise 
in  the  west,  and  a  like  number  in  the  north,  and  more  in  other  districts ; 
their  object  being  to  divide  the  army,  which  wa$  thea  quartered  near 
London,  and  draw  it  off  to  distant  parts  of  the  country.  This 
reads  feasible  enough.  And  though  as  to  the  particular  action  which 
tbey  eventually  took  at  Salisbury,  and  the  time,  it  might  have  been 
better  to  have  done  otherwise,  and  wiser  to  have  waited  till  the 
country  at  large  was  more  prepared ;  yet  on  the  oth^  hand,  delay 
in  such  matters  often  brings  ruin,  and  we  may  be  sore  that  their 
proceedings  were  hastened  by  Wagstaff. 

Their  blood  was  one  of  the  indirect  causes  of  the  Restoration ; 
for  the  Rising  brcmght  out  the  Major-Oenerals,  whose  conduct 
certainly  helped  the  Ailfilment  of  that  ev^it. 

Penruddock  and  Grove  and  their  fellows  deserve  the  high  honor 
which  they  have  ever  since  received,  of  having  suffered  for  doing, 
what  they  believed  to  be  their  duty. 

And  the  world  went  on  its  way,  and  Dorrington  of  Gh'ay's  Inn, 
wrote  to  Joshua  Williamson,  of  Queen's  Collie,  Oxford,  (Penrud- 
dock's  Collide),  of  music  for  the  Act  (June,  1655,  Commemoration) 
and  ladies  to  come  up  f<H*  it,  and  silk  stockings  and  other  kindred 
pleasantries.  But  we  turn  aside  to  look  upon  the  graves  of  ^the 
fallen;  and  to  think  of  the  poor  widows  who  struggled  to  support 
the  children  of  those  who  had  died  for  *'  a  worthy  fame.'' 
**  Fame  is  the  epui  that  the  dear  spirit  doth  ndse 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind,) 

To  seom  delights,  and  live  laborious  days ; 
But  the  fair  grierdon  which  we  hope  to  find, 

And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaase, 
Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears 

And  slits  the  thin  spun  life — ^But  not  the  praise. 
IMilton^i  Lycidoi,'] 

^  A  oopv  of  this,  which  was  printed  by  His  Highness's  Drinter,  will  be  found 
in  the  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xx,,  p.  434.  It  is  too  lengthy  to  re-produce 
bera.     Thurioe's  notes  (given  above)  no  doubt  formed  the  rough  draft  for  it. 

VOL.  XV. — ^NO.   ILVm.  G 
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IBeatJer  J^aUacies^ 

By  the  Ber.  A.  C.  Smith,  M.A. 

[Btad  before  the  Sodety  at  Swindon,  September,  1873.]* 

is  not  unfrequently  remarked  by  foreigners,  and  that  too 
with  no  little  amount  of  ridicule,  in  speaking  of  the  habits 
of  the  British  people,  that  the  Englishman's  universal  salutation 
to  his  acquaintance,  his  first  and  chief  topic  of  conversation,  when, 
he  meets  his  friend,  is  the  weather;  its  past,  or  present,  or  friture 
state. 

Now  not  to  mention  what  a  very  natural  subject,  and  of  what 
universal  interest  such  a  topic  at  once  offers  for  what  is  by  no  means 
intended  as  a  profound  remark  or  matter  for  discussion  ,*  b«t  only  a 
civil  friendly  salutation,  or  an  opening  for  farther  conversation ;  it 
is  worth  while  to  remember  of  what  enormous  and  general  importance 
the  state  of  the  weather  really  is  to  us ;  what  a  vast  difference  it 
makes  not  only  to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment,  but  to  the  well-being 
and  prosperity  of  tens  of  thousands  amongst  us.  For  living,  as  we 
are,  in  a  sea-girt  island,  and  proverbially  visited  wilh  a  considerable 
amount  of  cloud,  rain,  and  vapour  in  many  shapes :  ^  subject  too,  as 

•  This  paper  which  (as  read  before  the  Society)  chiefly  related  to  the  prorerbe  of  WUtahire, 
has  since  been  considerably  added  to,  more  especially  in  the  direction  of  illustrating  and  com- 
paring onr  Oonnty  proTerbs  with  those  pecaliar  to  other  parts  of  England,  and  with  those  of 
France  and  Germany.  For  this  I  most  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  a  little  "  Handbook  of 
Weather  Lore,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  Swainson  (1873) :  and  I  am  also  indebted  to  NoU$  and  QiMHtfS^ 
pa$Hm,  and  yarions  kindred  works. 

^  A  Frenchman  onoe  asked  me  at  Lyons,  serioosly,  and  by  no  means  as  a  joke, 
whether  it  was  true  that  in  England  we  never  saw  the  sun,  but  were  alwaye 
enveloped  in  fog,  '*  brouillard,  toujours  brouillard  "  as  was  commonly  reported  P 
I  certainly  did  think  that  somewhat  strong,  coming  from  an  inhabitant  of  Lyons, 
which,  standing  between  two  great  rivers,  the  Rhdne  and  the  Sa6ne,  is,  without 
any  exception,  the  very  foggiest  place  I  have  ever  seen,  and  on  the  five  occasionB 
when  1  have  visited  it,  there  was  certainly  *'bronillard,  toujours  brouillard," 
in  every  instanoe.    Could  any  Frenchman  say  tiie  same  of  five  visitB  to  London  P 
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we  are^  to  sach  a  variety  of  changes  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere^ 
and  these  changes  so  constuitly  recurring^  &r  more  frequently  in- 
deed than  in  continental  districts,  as  very  slight  consideration  of 
the  principles  of  atmospheric  variation  at  once  demcmstrates  to  be 
necessarily  the  case;  the  state  of  the  weather  is  really  a  subject  of 
paramoont  importance  to  ns;  and  while  a  cold  damp  raw  day  is  a 
fSur  subject  of  condolence,  a  bright  warm  sunny  day  is  unquestionably 
a  legitimate  subject  of  congratulation. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason,  as  I  imagine,  that  proverbs  <m  the 
weather  have  been  so  universal  in  the  mouths  of  our  peasantry ;  and 
now  that  the  advance  of  education  is  driving  away  our  folk-lore,  and 
the  vast  accumulation  of  modem  literature  is  thrusting  out  of  sight 
the  quaint  old  sayings,  generally  replete  with  wisdom  and  truth, 
though  clad  in  never  so  homely  a  garb,  which  still  linger  in  our 
country  parishes,  it  is  time  for  the  archiBo\ogist  to  rescue  them  from 
oblivion,  and  to  collect  and  store  up  these  pithy  maxims,  the  result 
of  patient  observation  of  Nature's  prognostics ;  and  which  (I  will 
venture  to  say),  being  founded  on  such  true  principles,  are  often 
more  to  be  relied  upon  than  the  dicta  of  the  Meteorological  Society, 
with  all  its  delicate  and  sensitive  instruments,  its  barometers,  its 
wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers,  its  aneroids  and  ozonometers  to 
boot :  for  these  may  be  faulty,  and  deceive  us,  but  Nature  never  errs, 
and  if  we  can  but  read  her  aright,  spreads  out  the  page  with  un- 
deviating  accuracy. 

Now  the  labourer,  and  above  all  the  shepherd,  employed  all  his 
life  long  on  our  open  Wiltshire  Downs  and  fields,  has  remarkable 
opportunities  for  studying  the  sky,  and  noting  the  signs  of  the 
seasons ;  and  I  have  very  often  been  amazed  at  the  accuracy  with 
which  he  can  forecast  a  change  in  the  weather,  when  to  ordinary 
eyes  not  the  slightest  symptoms  of  alteration  were  apparent :  but 
this  is  an  instinct  derived  from  constant  observation;  and,  to  amindnot 
overburdened  with  many  thoughts,  has  become  a  habit  monopolizing 
no  small  part  of  his  attention.  It  is  an  instinct  too  which  depends 
more  upon  prolonged  experience  than  abstract  reasoning ;  and  it  is 
an  instinct  shared,  though  in  still  larger  measure,  by  many  branches 
of  the  animal  and  even  the  vegetable  world,  beasts  and  birds  and 
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inse^  and  plants.  Still  let  ns  be  jnst  to  the  humble  countryman^ 
who  is  not  guided  as  these  latter  are,  bj  a  natural  inborn  instinct  in 
regard  to  the  weather^  anj  more  than  his  fellows  are  in  other  con- 
ditions of  life :  but  let  us  allow  him  the  credit  he  deserves  for  his 
careful  and  accurate  observation  on  a  subject  which  requires  many 
years  experience,  and  no  little  balancing  of  evidetice,  before  an 
accurate  verdidt  can  be  arrived  at. 

I  proceed  now  to  mention  such  of  the  proverbs  as  are  in  most 
general  use  among  us,  but  I  would  premise  that  many  of  them  are 
common  to  every  other  county  in  England,  and  some  of  them  are 
in  use  throughout  Europe. 

How  iarue  is  the  well-known  saying : — 

*'  Evening  grey,  and  morning  red 
Bends  the  shepherd  wet  to  bed : 
Evening  red,  and  morning  grey 
Is  the  sure  sign  of  a  very  fine  day."  * 

*  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  meet  oniTerMl  weether  proTerbe  Tuioiuly  ezpreiiecl,  Uuooglioiil 
Surope.    Thus  elMwhere  we  luTe:— 

"  If  red  the  ton  begini  his  race 
Be  sore  the  radn  wlU  faU  apeoe." 

*'  If  the  Sim  goes  pale  to  bed 
'Twill  rain  tomorrow,  it  is  said." 

"  Bero  nibens  eceliun  eras  indicat  esse  seretinpi* 
At  st  mand  mbet,  rentoios  indicat  imbres." 

*'ltonge  le  matin 
Cast  de  la  pluie  pour  le  Toisin; 
Boage  da  oouohant 
Framet  bean  temps.** 

*'ILoiige  da  soir 
Bom  espoir'; 
Boage  da  matin 
Trompe  le  Toisim." 

*' Abends  roih  ist  Morgens  gat; 
Morgens  roth  that  selten  gat** 

**  Der  Morgen  graa,  der  Abend  reth 
Isl  ein  gater  Wetterbot; 
Der  Abend  roth,  der  Morgen  graa« 
Brjngt  das  sohdnste  Tages  blan.'* 

**  Morgenroth 
AWdkoth.** 

•*  Bbsso  di  sera 
Bon  tempo  se  spera; 
Bianeo  di  matina, 
Bon  tempt  se  ineamina." 
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Andliiis:— 

''Maokerel  sky,  mackerel  tky, 
KtTer  long  wet,  and  neyer  long  dry."  * 

And  this:^ 

*'lUin  before  seTen, 
Fise  before  eleyen."  f 

And  this  again: 

"  A  Bainbow  in  the  noming 
Ib  the  ehepherd's  warning; 
A  Bainbow  at  night 
If  the  shepherd's  ddighl" 

Or^  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  vemactilar  of  our  downs  :— 

"  The  rainbow  in  the  mamin 
Gires  the  shepherd  wamin 
To  car  er's  gnrt  cwoat  on  er's  baek; 
The  rainbow  at  night 
Is  the  shepherd's  delight 
For  then  no  gort  cwoat  will  er  lack ; "  % 

*  ABotber  elond  prorerb,  thongli  unknonm  in  WOtehire,  Itt— 

"  If  woolly  fleeces  ipreed  the  hearenly  waj, 
Be  sore  no  rain  dietnrlw  the  snmmer'e  daj." 

4  The  loDowing  pivrerbe  irith  xeferenoe  to  rain  and  wind  are  to  be  heard  emoafit  cor  eea- 
tekig  people  ea  the  eeeett:— 

'*  When  the  rain  eomes  before  the  ivlndf 
Ton  nu7  reef  irlien  it  beflni ; 
But  when  the  wind  oomee  before  the  rain 
Ton  max  hdst  joor  topeaila  up  again." 

*•  When  the  wind  ia  fai  the  North, 
The  skilfol  flaher  (oee  not  forth." 

I  In  eouidering  (hia  prognoitie,  it  thoold  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  former  eaee  the  rainbow 
viD  appear  in  the  weet»  and  in  the  latter  ia  the  eaet.   The  tame  proTerb  ie  in  nse  alio  aoroee  the 


'*  Aro  en  del  dn  eoir 
Fail  bean  tcnpa  preroir ; 
Arc  en  del  da  matine^ 
Dn  labonrenr  flnit  la  Jonmtfe," 
Bat  diewhere hi  Fraaoe it ii diftrently  read:— 

**  Are  en  eiel  dn  lerant 
Bean  tempe ; 
Aro  en  dd  da  mid! 
Ptaic" 
The  rainbow  howe?er  hae  always  attracted  espedal  notice  as  a  weather  gnide,  thong h  Its  htteUU 
peuut  ie  vsrioady  interpreted.     It  ia  also  generally  known  thronghont  Europe  by  some  term  of 
Mdearment  or  title  of  henoor,  teotiiying  to  the  nniTanal  rererence  in  which  it  is  held.    Thus  by 
the  Sid  Jfonmm  it  was  called  •*  AsbrA  »  or  *'  The  Bridge  of  the  Gods."     In  LUkutmia,  "  Laima's 
eirdk,"  the  "weatherrod,"  or  "Heaven's  bow."    In  CWelewte,"  St  Martin's  bow."    InLemHiM, 
"iC  Leonards  Bdt,"  or  '*8t.  Bernard's  Crown."    In  Bmaria^  «'HeaTen's  Bing,"  or  *'The  Son's 
lag."   In#MeN4l,«HeaTea'sBow."   In  (Vea<^  "  The  Qod't  Seat,"   (Swahisoa's  Handbook  of 
Weather  Lore.) 
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which  is  only  our  homely  way  of  expressing  the  famous  lines  of 

Byron:—  . 

<<  Be  thou  the  rainbow  to  the  storms  of  life, 
The  eTening  beam  that  smiles  the  clouds  away 
And  tints  tomorrow  with  prophetio  ray." 

Then  again  how  true  is  the  old  Wiltshire  saying  :^ 

<<  When  the  wind  is  North-West, 
The  weather  is  at  the  best: 
Bat  if  the  rain  comes  out  of  the  East, 
'Twill  rain  twice  twenty-four  hours  at  the  least'' 

ThesQ  are  general  proverbs^  applicable  to  all  times;  but  we  have 
an  unusual  number  of  proyerbs  in  Wiltshire^  which  describe  the 
evils  of  too  advanced  vegetation  in  a  precocious  spring  :  indeed  on 
a  carefiil  comparison  of  all  the  Wiltshire  weather  proverbs  with  which 
I  am  acquainted^  by  far  the  larger  portion  refers  to  this  fact ;  which 
is  perhaps  brought  home  to  us  in  our  confessedly  cold  county  more 
than  elsewhere. 

In  a  healthy  orthodox  winter^  the  middle  of  January  was  looked 
upon  as  the  coldest  period  of  the  year^  and  the  Feast  of  St.  Hilary^ 
was  in  many  places  regarded  as  the  coldest  day^  as  indeed  it  often- 
times is.  There  is  a  proverb  to  this  effect  in  the  mouths  of  all 
Wiltshiremen  :— 

''  As  the  day  lengthens 
80  the  cold  strengthens." 

But  nothing  is  more  deprecated  than  a  mild  January; 

''  So  hoch  der  Sohnee 
80  hooh  das  Gras," 

is  the  German  way  of  expressing  their  appreciation  of  a  hard  winter : 

while  we  have : — 

f<  If  the  grass  grows  in  Janiveer, 
It  grows  the  worse  for't  all  the  year."  • 

^  January  13th ;  O.S.  January  25th. , 

*  Ezaetly  the  nme  prorerb  prerailg  in  Gennanx  :— 

**  Wenn't  Oni  waehat  in  Janoar, 
Waolist  M  aeUeoht  dnroh'i  game  Jahr.'* 

Blitwhere  the  aame  MQtimflnt  appeara  in  the  following  proTerba :~ 

"  Maroli  in  JaniTeer, 
JaniTter  in  Maiob,  I  ftar." 
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And  again : — 

'*  A  Januarj  spring 
Is  worth  nothing." 

**  December's  frost  and  January's  flood 
Neyer  boded  the  hnsbandman  good." 

For  February,  we  have : — 

"  Of  all  the  months  in  the  year, 
Cnrse  a  &ir  Febmeer." 

Tins  is  strong  language;  but  even  this  is  preferable  to  the  tin- 
dntiftd  saying  attributed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Wales,  who  repeat :— - 

"  The  Welshman  would  rather  see  his  mother  on  the  bier^ 
Than  see  a  &ir  Febmeer." 

The  month  of  March  again,  or  the  ''  Marchen  month/'  as  it  it 
often  called  in  Wiltshire,  is  acknowledged  as  a  spring  month;  and 
we  repeat  the  saying,  which  endorses  its  spring  character  :^ 

"Saint  Matthie* 
Bends  sap  into  the  tree." 

And  the  French  express  in  another  form  the  same  sentiment  :^ 

<<  8amt  Matthias 
Casse  lee  gkoes." 

But  yet  no  month  in  the  year  is  so  little  tmsted,  and  looked  npon 
with  such  suspicion  and  misgiving  as  this :  indeed  all  the  proverbs 

•*  In  Jamurj  •hoold  fan  fpiMar, 
ICareb  and  April  pay  fUl  dear." 

**  If  Jannaiy  Kalendn  be  Rommerly  gay 
*Tirm  be  winterly  weather  to  the  Kalends  of  May." 

*•  The  blackeet  month  in  aU  the  year. 
It  the  month  of  JaniTeer." 

▲ndinFraooe:— 

«*  8i  lea  moncbee  danaent  en  Janvier 
Le  eoltlTateiir  derra  s'lnqnieter  de  eee  fouragei;*' 
Thai  it:' 

When  yon  eee  midgee  in  Jannary, 
Treainre  np  erary  bit  of  ferage,** 

Td  Oe  same  effBct  in  Germany  i— 

-  Tanien  in  lannar  die  Mneken 
Mnaa  dar  Bauer  naeh  dem  Fatter  goekVL" 

•How  rMnary  Mth,  bat  0.8.  Marah  SIh. 
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we  have  upon  March^  without  exception^  indulge  in  a  fling  at  its 
unhappy  fickleness.     Thus^  in  true  Wiltshire  language  : — 

**  As  many  mistises  in  March, 
So  many  firostiBes  in  May."  * 

And  the  well-known  adage : — 

''  If  March  comes  in  like  a  lion,  it  goes  out  Hke  a  lamh ; 
If  it  comes  in  like  a  lamb,  it  goes  oat  like  a  lion." 

And  again : — 
*'  Better  to  be  bitten  by  a  snake  than  to  feel  the  sun  in  March."  f 

For  April  again : — 

«  A  cold  April 

The  barn  will  fiU."  J 


And  again : — 


"  April  showers 
Bring  summer  flowers." 


•  The  German  prorerb  which  corresponds  with  this,  enunciates  a  somewhat  diillumit  law  :—> 
•«  So  Tiel  Nebel  in  M&rs, 
So  Tdl  Regen  im  sommer." 

r  Elsewhere  the  same  horror  of  too  rental  a  March  finds  expression  in  the  following  proTeiba ;« 
"  Mareh  many-weathers  rained  and  blowed. 
But  March  graas  nerer  did  anybody  good.'* 

'*A  wet  March  makes  a  sad  harrest." 


In  Qarmany :-« 


In  France:— 


**  MirsengrOn 
Ist  nicht  schOn.'' 

-  MErzenbluth  ist  nicht  gnt, 
Aprilenblath  ist  halb  gut, 
Maienblath  ist  gans  gut." 


*•  Plnie  de  Mars 
Ne  profite  pas." 

And  in  Spain  there  is  a  proTcrb  to  the  effect  that  :— 

•«  A  March  sun  sticks  like  a  lock  of  wool." 

The  sobriquets  **/ocU$h  March,"   and  **  ManyAMtUhtr  March,"  alM>  shew  the  eatimattoQ  ia 
which  that  treacherous  month  is  generally  held. 

X  There  is  a  Spanish  prorerb  that "  A  cold  April  brings  bread  and  wine  ;  "— 

"  Abril  frio 
Pan  y  rlno." 
AndinGennany  — 

*'  Ist  das  April  kalt  nnd  nass 
Dann  wachst  das  Gras." 
And  again:— 

"April 
Xhut  was  «  will." 
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And:— 

"  April  weather, 
Bain  and  sunshine  hoth  together." 

And  another,  lauding  the  prolongation  of  the  fierce  winds  of 
March : — 

**  When  April  Wows  his  horn, 
'lis  good  fox  hoth  hay  and  oom.** 

While  even  for  l£ay  we  have : — 


'  *  Mist  in  Maj,  and  heat  in  June, 
Makes  the  harvest  oome  right  soon." 

And  again : — 

"  Who  doffb  his  ooat  on  a  winter's  day, 
WiU  gladly  put  it  on  in  May." 

And  again  more  generally  : — 

*'  Cast  not  a  dout 
Till  May  be  out;" 

that  is,  do  not  leave  off  your  overcoat,  till  May  is  gone  by. 
And  again : — 


And:— 


''  Blossoms  in  May  *  ' 
Are  not  good,  some  say.' 


'  A  May  flood 
Never  did  good." 


•  iBdeed  "  the  merry  month  of  Mey."  lo  highlj  lauded, 

«•  V\nt  of  May 
Bobin  Hood's  day;" 
leamf  to  haTo  been  generally  looked  upon  with  sospioion.      In  Germany  they  hare  the  prorarb  :— 

"  Wenn  der  Mai  doi  Maien  [the  WhiU-Thorn\  bringet, 
let  es  beseer  ale  wenn  er  flm  flndet," 

Eren  in  ffimny  Spain  there  le  the  seme  eantion  againet  throwing  aside  the  cleak  in  thia  treaeherooe 


<*  Hasta  pasado  Mayo 
No  te  qoites  el  sayo." 

Mareorer,  Jvst  as  wensnally  hare  a  return  of  warm  genial  weather  for  a  few  days  at  the  latter  end 
of  Detober,  which  we  designate  "  SL  LiiMt "  or  the  '*  Indian  summer/'  so  we  often  have  a  sudden 
return  of  cold  in  the  middle  of  May,  This  is  notorious  enough  abroad  to  find  expression  in  the 
follow  ing  prorerbe :~ 

••  Saint  Mamert  (May  11th),  Saint  Paneraoe  (May  18th),  et  Seint  Gerrais  (May  18th), 
Seas  firoid  oes  Saints  de  glace  ne  rent  Jamais." 

So  too  the  Germans  haTo  three  "  lee  saints,*'  and  say  : — 

**  Paneras,  Senrai,  und  Bonifitf  (May  Mth),  sind  drei  Elsmloner." 

VOL.  XV. — ^NO.   XLVin.  H 
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June  on  the  contrary  is  most  approved  of^  when  it  is  attended 
with  copious  rains : — 

"  A  dry  May  and  a  dripping  June  * 
Sets  all  tldngs  in  tone.*' 

Or,  in  another  version : — 

''  A  dripping  Jnne,t 
Brings  all  things  in  tone." 

While  to  mark  that  even  yet  a  backward  season  is  extolled^  there 
is  a  saying : — 

<'  Gat  yonr  thistles  before  St  John  X 
You  will  haye  two  instead  of  one." 

Every  one  of  these  Wiltshire  proverbs,  relating  to  the  six  first 
months  of  the  year,  proclaims  the  acknowledged  fact,  that  a  pro- 
longed winter  and  a  tardy  spring .  bespeak  more  abundant  crops 
and  more  assured  plenty  than  the  pleasant,  however  unseasonable, 
warmth  which  sometimes  gladdens  our  hearts  in  vmiter  and  early 
spring.    Nor  is  this  belief  peculiar  to  our  county  or  even  to  England  :^ 

*  It  if  Btnnft  that  In  lome  pvrta  of  England  the  exact  opposite  to  this  opinion  ia  held,  and  noleaa 
atoatlx  defended  by  popular  trmditiona,  aa  for  example  ."— 

«'  June  if  ennnx 
Brings  hanrests  early," 

«  Calm  weather  in  Jone, 
Sets  com  in  tone." 

'*  If  on  the  8th  of  Jane  it  rain 
It  foretells  a  wet  barrest,  men  sain." 

*<Midsanuner  rain 
Spoils  hay  and  ^ain." 

•»  *<  O  *est  le  mois  de  Join 
Qni  frit  le  foin/* 

X  June  Mth ;  or  old  style,  Jnly  6tfa. 

* "  Winter's  thunder  and  summer's  flood, 
Never  boded  England  any  good." 

"  A  late  spring 
Is  a  great  blessing." 

''  Primavera  tardida 
Mai  falida," 

"  If  there's  spring  in  winter,  and  winter  in  spring, 
The  74»r  wont  be  good  for  anything*" 
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it  is  held  quite  as  much  in  the  South  of  Europe ;  for  the  Italians 
have  a  proverb,  '^  January  commits  the  faults^  and  May  bears  the 
blame/'  and  it  is  a  common  saying  even  in  Spain,  "A  year  of  snow, 
a  year  of  plenty/'  ^ 

For  the  same  reasons  an  early  winter  was  deprecated,  as  likely  to 
lead  to  too  early  a  spring,  according  to  the  adage  :^ 

"  If  there's  ioe  m  November  that  will  bear  a  dnek 
There'll  be  nothing  after  but  sludge  and  muok." 

Moreover  that  such  premature  mildness  of  the  seasons  does  not 
in  reality  advance  vegetation,  everybody  who  possesses  a  garden 
knows  to  his  cost,  and  here  again  we  have  several  famous  Wiltshire 
proverbs,  relating  to  this  fact,  and  containing  very  weighty  truths. 

The  one  runs  thus : — 

'*  Be  it  weal  or  be  it  woe 
Beans  blow  before  May  doth  go.'' 


Another  says  :^ 


''  Cotne  it  early,  or  oome  it  late, 
In  May  oomes  the  oom^quake." 


* "  Ann^e  de  neige 
Annie  de  bien." 

'<  Ann6e  neigeuse, 
Annie  fruetnense." 

«  Schnee  Jahr 
Beioh  Jahr." 

<<  Anno  di  neve, 
Anno  di  bene." 

And  80  the  Germans  say : — 

**  Splter  winter,  sp&tee  Frdhjahr." 
And  the  Bpaniards,  that  alter  a  rainy  winter  follows  a  fruitful  spring : — 

**  Al  inrieno  llnvioto 
Venno  abondoM." 


And  the  French:— 


*  HiTer  dooz, 
Prlntemps  see; 
Birer  mde, 
Printempe  phiTieiix.^ 


h2 
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And  a  third : — 

''  Plant  your  'tatura  when  yon  will, 
They  wont  come  np  before  April." 

But  again  we  have  Wiltshire  sayings  which  affirm  what  I  believe 
to  be  an  equally  undeniable  truth,  that  together  with  a  prolonged 
winter,  and  a  dripping  spring,  a  dry  summer  is  most  to  be  desired 
by  the  husbandman.  That  however  is  a  season  we  scarcely  seem  to 
have  experienced  last  year  (1873),  when  the  old  Devonshire  proverb, 
applicable  enough  in  that  rainy  county,  might  have  been  quoted 
with  much  truth,  even  here : — 

"  The  West  wind  always  brings  wet  weather ; 
The  East  wind  wet  and  oold  together; 
The  South  wind  surely  brings  us  rain; 
The  North  wind  blows  it  back  again ; " 

showing  that  from  whatever  point  of  the  compas  the  wind  blows, 
rain  is  sure  to  fall.  That  however,  I  am  glad  to  think,  is  quite  an 
exceptional  state  of  things  here ;  and  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  we 
in  this  county  experience  so  wet  a  summer. 

To  return  to  the  point  we  were  considering:  we  have  an  old 
saying  in  North  Wiltshire,  when  snow  lies  about  in  the  ditches, 
and  does  not  disappear,  that  ^'  ^tis  waiting  for  more : ''  and  in  truth 
it  does  betoken  a  cold  atmosphere,  and  more  snow  very  often 
supervenes. 

Then  February  is  known  all  over  Wiltshire,  as  '^  February  filU 
ditchy^  alluding  to  the  seasonable  supplies  of  water  which  should  fill 
the  ponds  during  that  month,  otherwise  a  scarcity  of  drink  for  the 
cattle  during  summer  would  be  dreaded;  and  so  our  people  have 
the  proverb : — 

«  February  fill  the  dyke, 
Either  with  the  blapk  or  white ;  " 

(meaning,  either  with  rain  or  snow.)      To  which  some  add  the 
halting  termination : — 

"  But  if  it  be  white 
If  8  the  better  to  like." 
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And  there  is  another  saying  to  the'  same  effect  :^ 

"  If  in  February  there  be  no  rain, 
'Tis  neither  good  for  hay  nor  grain." 

In  March  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  saying  of  world-wide  renown 
that  "  a  peck  of  dnst  is  worth  a  king^s  ransom/^  the  less-known 
proverb  :— 

«A  dry  March  never  begs  its  bread." 

Of  the  following  month  :— 

'*  An  April  flood 
Carries  away  the  frog  and  his  brood." 

And  for  the  excellence  of  drought,  there  is  a  saying  reported  by 
Aubrey  as  common  aU  over  the  West  of  England  *^  that  a  dry  yeare 
never  does  cause  a  dearth ;  ^'  *  a  maxim  which,  I  believe,  would  be 
endorsed  by  most  practical  and  experienced  farmers :  though  another 
saying  that  "  abundance  depends  upon  having  plenty  of  sour  milk,^' 
(meanings  caused  by  thunderstorms)  would  not,  I  apprehend,  be  so 
readily  allowed. 

Amongst  other  traditional  sayings  about  these  first  months  in  the 
year,  which  I  have  heard  commonly  quoted,  is  one  which  I  have  now 
for  many  years  verified,  and  scarcely  ever  known  incorrect ;  ^nd  that 
is  that  "  there  is  'always  one  fine  week  in  February,^'  a  Wiltshire 
saying  which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  all  observers.' 

}  There  is  a  proverb  to  this  effect . — 

**  Whoso  hath  hat  a  month 
Will  ne'«r  in  England  Bufftr  drought*' 

And  another : — 

'*  Drought  never  hred  dearth  in  England." 

Though  that  might  be  interpreted  in  an  ironical  sense,  as  when  an  English 
snmmer  has  been  described  by  a  foreigner  in  a  sneering  tone,  as  consisting  of 
'*  two  hot  days  and  a  thnnderstorm ! '' 
In  France  however  the  same  sentiment  occurs : 
«« Ann^  de  i^ohereMe 
A  toujonrs  fait  richesee." 

*  Though  the  fact  however  appears  to  be  correct,  fine  weather  in  February 
was  not  wont  to  be  looked  upon  with  favour,  as  the  kindred  proverbs  in  England 
and  Germany  testify : — 

**  Wbeu.  gnats  dance  in  February,  the  huahandman  beoomee  a  beggar.'* 

*<  Wenn  in  Februar  tanxen  die  Mfleken  auf  dem  Mlft^ 
So  TenehliMa  deia  Futter  in  die  Kin;" 
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There  is  also  another  about  the  precedence  in  putting  forth  their 

respective  leaves  on  the  part  of  the  oak  and  the  ash  trees^  as  a 

prognostic  of  the  heat  or  wetness  of  the  ensuing  summer^  whose 

accuracy  I  cannot  say  I  have  so  successfully  tested^  though  it  may 

possibly  prove  to  be  generally  correct : — 

«  Aih  before  oak  :  there'll  be  a  smoke; 
Oak  before  ash :  there'll  be  a  Bplash." 

But  there  is  another  version  of  this  proverb,  which  (though  I 

must  own  it  is  less  common  in  the  mouths  of  the  people)  appears  to 

me  to  be  more  truthful : — 

<<  The  oak  before  the  ash,  there  will  only  be  a  splash, 
But  the  ash  before  the  oak,  there  will  be  a  downright  soak." 

Certainly  in  the  very  unusually  dry  summer  of  this  year,  1874, 
the  oak  in  most  places  came  into  leaf  some  three  weeks  before  the 
ash,  and  I  have  the  authority  of  the  well-known  Naturalist,  the 
Rev.  F.  O.  Morris,  for  saying  that  the  same  was  the  case,  more  or 
less,  in  the  years  1868,  1869,  1870,  and  1871,  though  he  adds  that 
any  calculations  which  might  have  been  based  on  the  observations 
then  made  were  overturned  by  the  data  of  1872.^ 

It  will  doubtless  be  noticed  that  the  greater  part  of  our  weather- 
proverbs  and  season-saws  have  reference  to  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
year,  and  centre  round  the  spring  months.  The  remaining  months 
of  the  year  however  are  not  wholly  passed  over ;  let  us  go  on  to 
consider  some  of  the  proverbs  relating  to  them. 

July  was  often  designated  ^^plaguey  Jvlyy\  because  in  that  month 
there  is  so  much  work  for  the  farmer.     Fine  weather  is  now  all- 
important,  so  the  i^roverb  takes  the  tone  of  entreaty  :— 
"  No  tempest,  good  July, 
Lest  the  com  look  ruely." 

^  The  truth  of  the  matter  really  seems  to  be  that  the  coming  into  leaf  of  either 
of  the  trees  before  the  other  is  rather  the  result  of  the  kind  of  weather  which 
has  gone  by  than  a  sign  of  what  is  to  come,  except  indeed  in  so  far  as  after  a 
very  wet  spring  a  dry  summer  might  naturally  be  looked  for,  and  vice  vertSL 
For  the  oak  tree  thrives  best  in  a  dry  time,  just  in  the  same  way  as  com  requires 
«o  little  rain,  or  almost  none,  the  best  harvests  being  generally  after  the  driest 
summers,  fiut  the  ash  rejoices  in  a  continuance  of  rainy  weather  in  the  spring, 
and  earlier  oemes  out  into  leaf  when  the  season  has  been  wet ;  for  this  tree,  as 
is  everywhere  so  visible,  sends  its  roots  always  along  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
while  the  oak  strikes  its  roots  straight  down,  deep  into  the  earth. 
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And  so  of  August,  following  the  same  strain,  though  negatively : — 


<'  Dry  Angnst  and  warm 
Doth  harvest  no  harm."* 


Then  we  have : — 


''  September  blow  soft, 
Till  the  finiit's  in  the  loft" 


Of  the  remaining  three  months  the  approach  of  winter  is  the  chief 
hurden  of  the  people's  song.  There  is  a  saying  that  "  If  in  the  fall 
of  the  leaf  in  October,  many  leaves  wither  on  the  bough,  and  hang 
there,  it  betokens  a  fixity  winter  and  much  snow.''  ^ 

There  is  another  saying,  of  questionable  morality : — 

*'  Dry  your  barley  in  October,! 
Or  you'll  always  be  sober ;  " 

meaning,  if  this  is  not  done,  there  will  be  no  malt  1 
Again: — 

«  At  St.  %mon  and  St.  Jade  X 
Water  may  be  viewed;" 

signifying  that  winter  now  comes  in.  * 

*  There  is  an  old  Engliih  nying  "  After  Trfunmm  (Angnit  let)  eom  ripens  at  much  by  night,  at 
by  day."  While  in  France  aaaerting  the  same  oonTiction  of  the  Talne  of  a  dry  season,  at  this  period 
of  the  year,  is  the  prorerb  :— 

«•  Qnand  il  pleat  le  premier  AoAt 
O'est  signe  qu  Ml  n*y  aura  pas  de  regain"  (aftermath). 

*  So  the  German  proyerb  rnns,  <'  Sitzt  das  Laub  in  Oktober  nooh  fest  anf  den 
Baumen,  so  deutet  das  anf  einen  strengen  Winter." 

f  Tery  often  in  the  middle  of  October,  a  few  fine  days  occur,  and  the  warm  weather  of  this 
tsasoa  is  almost  nniTersaUy  known  as  sammer. 

In  SmgUmd  it  is  called  «*  St.  Lnke's  little  snmmer  "  (October  18th ;  O.S.  October  80th). 

In  Framee^  **  L'6t6  de  Saint  Denis  "  (October  9th ;  O.S.  October  2l8t). 

la  Otrmanf,  the  "  Altweiber  sommer,"  or  the  **  snmmer  of  St.  Gall"  (October  16th ;  0,1.  October 
Mth),  or  '•  of  8t  Martin  "  (October  11th ;  0.8.  October  38). 

In  Bslfimm,  •*  St  Michael's  summer "  (September  29th  ;  O.S.  October  11th). 

In  .BeAeaiie,  **  The  snmmer  of  St.'Wenoeslaus"  (September  38th;  0.3.  October  10th), 

la  LtmAatdy, "  L'esta  de'  Santa  tereea"  (October  15th  ;  O.S.  October  27th). 

In  Bicedm,  "St,  Bridget's  summer  "  (October  8th ;  O.S.  October  80th), 

I&  Ammica,  **  The  Indian  summer." 

X  October  28th;  0.8.  Norember  9th. 

*  The  feast  of  88.  8imon  and  Jade  is  by  many  considered  to  be  the  first  day 
fA  winter.  Thns  there  is  an  old  English  saying,  <<0n  88.  Simon  and  Jade 
winter  approaohes  at  a  gentle  trot." 
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Again : 

"  At  St.  liartin'B  day  • 
Winter  is  on  his  way. 

"  On  8t  Andrew's  day  t 
The  night  is  twioe  as  long  as  the  day." 

<<  Luoy  light,  Luey  light,  t 
The  shortest  day,  and  the  longest  night." 


Also:— 


St.  Thomas  grey,  St.  Thomas  grey,  § 
The  longest  night,  and  the  shortest  day ;  " 


corresponding  with  the  kindred  saying  at  Midsummer  :— 

<'  Bamaby  bright,  Bamaby  bright,  || 
The  longest  day,  and  the  shortest  night." 

There  is  another  proverb  in  Wiltshire  commending  the  advantages 
of  a  high  wind  in  ,the  autumn^  which  runs  thus : — 

''  A  good  October,  and  a  good  blast 
To.  blow  the  hog  aoom  and  mast ; "  ^ 

•  NoTemb«r  11th ;  O.S.  NoTember  28rd. 
f  NoTemb«r  80th ;  0.1.  December  12th. 
t  December  ISth  ;  O.S.  December  25th. 

t  December  2l8t ;  0.8.  Jumary  2Kd. 

11  Jane  11th ;  O.S.  Joue  23rd. 

V  An  oeem  year  was  oniTersally  considered  **  a  bad  year  for  eTerythins." 
**  Annte  de  glands 
Ann^  de  oher'tempe," 


So  was  a  (mm  year :~ 


"Anno  ghiandeeo 
Anno  oaneheroeo." 


«<Ann«e:de  ftfree 
Ann6e  de  mlsere." 


So  was  a  mmhiroom  year  ir- 

<«Annte  champignonnidre 
Ann^  de  misdre." 

**  Anno  ftingato 
Anno  tribolato." 

While  a  thmry  year  was  highly  approred  .*— 

*•  A  cherry  year 
A  merry  year." 

I  eaa  cite  no  ezplanatlen  of  this  quaiai  prejadioe. 
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a  maxim^  which  may  be  good  in  the  swine's  point  of  view ;  though 
personally^  I  should  be  more  inclined  to  endorse  the  somewhat 
contradictory  maxim  of  others : — 

''  No  weather  is  ill, 
If  the  wind  bide  stiU." 

Then  we  have  a  very  common  tradition  in  this  county  that  when 
the  bushes  are  loaded  with  berries^  a  hard  winter  may  be  expected. 
His  is  a  very  beantifol  opinion,  for  it  betokens  a  lively  faith  in  the 
Providence  which  prepares  food  for  the  birds  in  their  time  of  need. 
It  is  well-known  too  in  Scotland,  where  they  have  the  proverb, 
which  might  well  be  taken  for  genuine  Wiltshire  : — 

"  A  haw  year 
Is  a  snaw  year." 

But  having  said  thus  much,  and  called  attention  to  the  very 
charming  theory  it  implies,  I  am  bound  to  add  that  no  augury  must 
be  drawn  Arom  it;  as  it  rather  betokens  a  fruitful  summer  just 
passed,  than  any  severity  of  weather  to  be  expected. 

It  will  doubtless  have  been  noticed  what  a  very  larg^  proportion 
of  our  country  weather  proverbs  have  reference  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits, in  which  the  people  are  so  largely  engaged.  There  are  yet  a 
£bw  others  appertaining  to  this  subject,  which  should  not  be  passed 
over.    Thus  :— 

'<  Be  sore  of  bay 
Till  the  end  of  May." 

But  more  definitely  on  so  important  a  subject  :— 

**  The  fSimner  should  have  at  Candlemas  day 
Half  his  straw  and  half  his  hay." 

Again,  on  another  subject : 

''  Look  at  your  oom  in  May, 
And  yoa'll  oome  weeping  away; 
Look  at  the  same  in  Jane, 
And  yoa'll  oome  home  singing  a  tone." 

Then:— 

"  When  the  sloe  tree  is  white  as  a  sheet 
Sow  your  barley  whether  it  be  dry  or  wet." 

VOL.  XV. — ^NO.  ILin.  .  I 
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Again: — 


*<  When  the  oak  pats  on  his  gosling  grey, 
'lis  time  to  sow  barley  night  or  day." 


And: 


<'  Yon  may  sheer  yonr  sheep, 
When  the  elder  blossoms  peep." 

"  On  the  Feast  of  St  Barnabas, 
Pat  the  soythe  to  the  grass." 

«*  At  St.  Matthee, 
Shut  ap  the  bee." 

"  Sow  wheat  in  dirt,  and  rye  in  dast" 

<'  Sow  beans  in  the  mad, 
And  they'll  grow  like  a  wood." 

"  On  St.  Lake's  day 
The  oxen  may  play." 

<<  On  the  first  of  I^oyember  if  the  weather  holds  clear. 
Am  end  of  wheat  sowing  do  make  for  the  year." 

There  is  also  the  well-known  proverb,  addressed  to  the  slovenly 
fanner  and  gardener : — 

«  One  year's  seeding 
Is  seven  years'  weeding." 

And  now  I  come  to  speak  of  certain  popular  weather  fallacies, 
which,  notwithstanding  their  general  weather  wisdom,  beset  our 
Wiltshire  rustics,  as  well  as  others  of  more  advanced  education,  in 
this  and  other  counties.  And  the  first  point  in  this  respect  I  would 
mention,  is  the  common,  though  wholly  groundless  belief,  that  the 
moon  has  any  influence  on  the  weather.  It  is,  in  spite  of  all  de- 
monstration to  the  contrary,  and  without  the  smallest  ground  for 
such  assertion,  continually  declared  that  a  change  of  weather  may  be 
looked  for  when  the  next  change  of  the  moon  occurs.  This  may 
perhaps  be  pardonable  in  "  Moonrakers ; ''  but  in  the  cause  of  truth 
I  must  boldly  and  unhesitatingly  declare  that  the  moon  has  not,  and 
cannot  have,  the  smallest  effect  on  the  weather.    But  as  this  popular 
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delusion  has  become  so  engrained  in  the  hearts  of  many^  that  notwith- 
standing the  total  absence  of  all  argument  or  reason  in  favonr  of  it^ 
numbers  of  people  of  all  ranks  and  classes  still  cling  to  it ;  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  mention  that  with  a  view  to  allay  such  popular 
delusions^  thoi^h  without  of  course  for  a  moment  themselves  sharing 
in  jthem^  some  of  the  savants  of  France  and  others  of  Germany  in- 
stituted a  long  series  of  careful  investigations^  the  former  continued 
during  twenty  years  at  the  Paris  Observatory,  the  latter  during 
twenty-five  years  at  Vienna.  Both  of  these  diligently  carrried  on 
the  most  rigorous  examination  of  changes  of  weather  in  connection 
with  the  lunar  phases ;  but  the  declared  result  of  their  accurately- 
kept  tables  showed  that  there  was  no  connection  between  them,  and 
in  short,  when  theory  was  set  aside,  and  the  matter  accurately  tested, 
by  many  thousand  facts,  during  a  considerable  period  of  time,  it  was 
definitely  pronounced  that ''  no  correspondence  whatever  existed  be- 
tween the  changes  of  the  moon  and  those  of  the  weather,  such  as 
were  pc^nlarly  supposed/'  The  stock  argument  (if  argument  it  can 
be  called,)  of  those  who  uphold  the  moon's  influence  on  the  weather, 
is,  that  the  moon  does  undoubtedly  attract  the  waters  of  the  sea ; 
but  because  she  causes  the  tides,  which  is  demonstrable,  therefore 
that  she  must  needs  influence  the  weather,  which  is  by  no  means  a 
parallel  case,  and  for  which  there  is  no  show  of  reason,  I  cannot 
conceive  to  be  a  fair  inference.  Perhaps  it  may  be  generally  felt, 
(as  a  leading  gentleman  in  this  county  once  said  to  me  in  speaking 
of  this  subject,)  "  I  don't  pretend  to  argue  the  point,  or  give  any 
reasons  for  it ;  I  simply  say  I  must  continue  to  hold  it,  because,  if  you 
take  away  the  moon  as  my  guide  to  a  change  of  weather,  I  havenothing 
else  left  to  fall  back  upon : "  or,  as  another  eager  advocate  for  the 
lunar  influence  (though  himself  by  no  means  a  lunatic)  remarked  to 
me,  ''  I  don't  say  that  the  weather  alters  exactly  on  the  day  of  the 
moon's  changes,  but  you  will  find  it  does  so  within  three  days  before 
or  after  the  change  of  moon : "  a  proposition  with  which  I  most 
cordially  agpreed,  seeing  that  the  moon  changes  once  in  seven  days, 
and  the ''  three  days  before  and  three  days  after"  completely  occupied 
the  whole  week ;  so  after  this  fashion  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
the  weather  did  not  change  within  that  prolonged  period. 
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There  is  a  very  curious  old  Wiltshire  pr^udice  against  a  new 
moon  occurring  on  a  Saturday^  which  (if  not  common  in  the  connty 
now)  prevailed  not  many  years  since^  but  the  origin  of  which,  and 
the  meaning  of  which,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  coiyecture  :  it  is  handed 
down  in  the  following  proverb : — 

''  A  Saturday's  moooi 
If  it  oomes  onoe  in  seyen  years 
ComM  onoe  too  soon." 

Qti  (as  I  have  heard  it)  in  another  version  :^* 

"  k  Saturday's  moon 
Come  when  it  will,  it  comes  too  soon«" 

Scarcely  less  obnoxious  to  our  rustic  prognosticators  was  a  full 
moon  on  Sunday,  and  they  expressed  their  objection  thus :— - 

"  Saturday's  ohange  and  Sunday's  prime, 
Onoe  is  enough  in  seven  years'  time." 

But  for  a  choice  morsel  of  our  broadest  vernacular,  let  me  oommend 
the  following  to  especial  notice  :— 

'<  Saturday's  ohange  and  Sunday's  fall 
Never  brought  good,  and  never  tMilH" 

Many  other  quaint  superstitions  did  our  Wiltshire  "  Moonrakers  ^ 
of  former  days  cherish  in  regard  to  the  moon,  to  which  the  following 
proverbs  testify : — 

'<  Two  fall  moons  in  a  calendar  month  hring  on  a  flood*" 

*<  If  the  moon  ohange  on  a  Sunday,  there  will  be  a  flood  before  the  month 
is  out." 

'*  Sow  peasen  and  beans  in  the  wane  of  the  moone, 
Who  soweth  them  sooner,  he  soweth  too  soone." 

<<  In  the  wane  of  the  moon 
A  clondy  morning  bodes  a  fair  afternoon." 

«  The  Michaelmas  moon 
Rises  nine  days  alike  soon." 

Let  me  add  as  an  antidote  to  these  fallacies,  the  thoroughly  correct 
proverb  with  regard  to  the  burr  round  the  moon  :— 
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"  If  the  mooii*sh»w  a  talyn  shield 
Be  not  afrdd  to  reap  yonr  field : 
Bat  if  she  rises  haloed  roimdy 
Soon  wt'U  tread  ob  delofed  grovnd*"  * 

Equally  unfounded  with  their  prejadices  against  a  change  of  the 
moon  on  Saturday  and  a  full  moon  on  Sunday^  thougli  more  easily 
accounted  for^  is  the  notion  which  prevails  among  our  people  that 
the  weather  on  Friday  differs  firom  that  of  all  other  days :  the 
saying  is  :— 

**  To  every  other  day  in  the  week 
Friday  is  not  alike ;  ^  t 

a  somewhat  obscurely-worded  sentiment:  but  doubtless  it  origi- 
nates in  the  same  principle  which  causes  sailors  to  dread  putting  out 
to  sea  on  a  Friday^  viz.^  the  custom^  once  religiously  observed^  of 
keeping  Friday  as  a  weekly  fast. 

*8otheFt«neh«j:-- 


t  Tliis  wmarVsMa  lluicy  wis  tbo  oimeat  ia  Fmioe  and  Oamaaj,  thai:— 

*  Vtndndi  iliiiffr>tt  iiiiwii  tmMK 
Qa'i  aon  toWa  wwnbler.** 

•«  FlfeitagCbat  Miik  aptftet  Wettv," 

**  Dto  ganM  Woehe  wnnderUeb 
Des  FMttga  gus  abwmderMoh.'' 

S»  alt*  WM  *e  notiaa  (whSdi  iMwtTw  Mnewlia*  tcwtriidMid  tte  lait  IN^^ 
Sm  VMtiMr  of  Friday  and  Sonday  vore  eoaunoBly  alika :« 

••  A  rain  J  Friday 
A  niny  Sunday; 
A  fiUr  Friday 
A  fair  Saaday." 

•*  Qnel  cat  Veodndi 
T«l  Dimanaba." 

<«  FMMagawattar 

SoDtagfwatter.* 

Svadaj  bowerer  ia  ioma  aenie  waa  aappoaed  to  rala  ttio  waathar^of  the  ved^  thaa^— 

*«  If  it  raina  on  tha  BmU^  bafora  maaa  [smm] 
It  wiU  rain  all  Um  weak,  Mora  or  toaa.** 

**  Begaat^a  amUm§  abar  daaa  Maaaboah, 
So  haiiaaB  die  caaaa^Woolb  $mm^ 
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Leaving  now  the  moon  for  awhile^  I  may  class  amongst  common 
weather  fallacies  the  very  popular  notion  that  wet  or  fine  weather 
on  certain  days  portends  continnanee  of  sueh^  or  indeed  any  special 
weather  :  as  indeed  the  famous  Naturalist,  John  Ray,  two-  hundred 
years  ago  wrote  to  good  old  credulous  John  Aubrey :  "  I  reject  as 
superstitious  all  prognostics  from  the  weather  on  particular  days/^ 
This  remark  was  called  forth  by  Aubrey  having  written,  '^In  South 
Wiltshire  the  constant  observation  is,  that  if  droppes  doe  hang  upon 
the  hedge  on  Candlemas  day,  that  it  will  be  a  good  pease  yeare : ''  ^ 
and  then  he  added  his  own  opinion,  "  This  is  generally  agreed  to  be 
matter  of  fact,  the  reason  perhaps  may  be  that  there  rise  certainr 
unctuous  vapours  which  may  cause  that  fertility.'^  I  fancy  however 
that  we  shall  be  more  inclined  to  agree  with  honest  John  Ray. 

Few  however  are  so  matter  of  fact  as  to  pay  no  heed  to  the  weather 
on  St.  Swithun's  day,*  for  all  know  the  proverb,  couched  in  a  variety 
of  words : — 

"  Saint  Switlmn's  day,  if  tbou  doet  rain, 
For  forty  days  it  will  remain ; 
Saint  Swithun's  day,  if  tbon  be  fair, 
For  forty  days  'twill  rain  nae  mair." 

A  proverb  which  has  its  counterpart  across  the  Channel  in  the  feast 
of  St.  Medard:— » 

**  S  'il  pleat  le  jonr  de  St.  Medard, 
U  pleat  qaarante  joars  plas  tard." 

And  again  another  proverb  fixes  on  a  date  midway  between  those 
just  mentioned  :— 

"  If  the  first  of  Jaly  be  rainy  weather, 
'Twill  rain  more  or  less  for  foar  weeks  together." 

K  St.  Swithun  however  is  the  patron  of  rain,  St.  Bartholemew 

^  There  is  a  proverb  in  Wiltshire  to  that  effect : — 

<*  On  CandlemM  day  If  the  thorns  hang  a  drop 
Ton  are  tore  of  a  good  pea  crop." 

»  Jaly  15th;  O.S.  Jaly  27th. 

s  June  8th ;  O.S.  June  2eth. 
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18  tiiat  of  fine  weai^er^  and  in  some  places  is  thought  to  counteract 
and  displace  him,  for  the  proverh  runs  : — 

''  All  the  tears  St  Swithun  can  cry, 
6t  Bartlemy's  maatle  wi^s.dry." 

Let  it  however,  in  common  justice,  be  observed,  that  St.  Bar- 
tholemeVs  day  ^  does  not  occur  until  the  expiration  of  the  forty 
days  following  St.  Swithun.^ 

Again  we  have : — 

'<  If  Bartlemy'o  day  be  fsdr  and  dear, 
We  may  hope  for  a  prosperous  aatnnm  that  year." 

But  yet  another  proverb  says : — 

**  Saint  Bartholomew 
Brings  the  cold  dew ; " 

because  the  nights  are  now  beginning  to  be  cold. 

Si.  MichaePs  day  was  also  in  old  time,  if  not  now,  in  Wiltshire, 
as  it  certainly  is  to  this  day  in  Sweden,  a  festival  from  which  many 
prognostics  of  the  ensuing  season  might  be  drawn :  thus  if  a  north 
or  east  wind  should  chance  to  blow  on  that  day,  the  following  winter 
would  be  very  severe ;  if  the  day  should  chance  to  be  fine,  the  next 
year  would  be  dry;  but  if  the  day  should  be  wet,  the  year  ensuing 
would  be  mild  but  damp.'  St.  Thomoffe  day^  was  another  festival, 
which  was  much  observed  by  the  credulous,  for  careful  examination 
at  the  right  moment  would  infallibly  result  in  an  accurate  fore- 
knowledge of  weather  for  a  quarter  of  a  year !  The  proverb  runs 
thus :    ''  Look  at  the  weathercock  on  St.  Thomases  day  at  twelve 

^  Angost  24th;  O.S.  September  5th. 
'  In  varions  countries  in  Eorope,  the  same  belief  of  a  rainy  saint  prevails, 
though  differences  exist  as  to  the  period  of  the  particular  day  in  question, 
thus:— > 

In  JVofMM,  St  Medard  (June  8th)  and  SS.  Gkrvase  and  Frotasius  (June  19th) 
have  a  similar  character  assigned  to  them. 
In  Bslgium^  St  Godelieve  (July  6th). 
In  Q0rtnany,  the  Seven  Sleepers  (June  27th}. 
In  Poland,  St  Harold  (July  19th). 
In  Denmark  (July  2nd  and  9th). 
In  Nmih  Italy  (July  26th). 

>  Lloyd's  <<  Peasant  life  in  Sweden,"  p.  283. 
«  December  2l8t }  O.S.  January  2nd. 
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o^clock,  and  see  which  way  the  wind  is :  there  it  will  stick  for  the 
next  three  months  *'  Christmas  day  too  was  another  epoch  worthy 
of  observation^  as  the  following  wise  saws  show:  '^  A  windy  Christmas 
and  a  calm  Candlemas  are  signs  of  a  good  year/'  ^' A  warm  Christmas 
foretella  a  cold  Easter :  a  green  Christmas^  a  white  Easter/'  ^  And 
again  <m  N€¥>  Yearns  eve  very  anxious  were  the  enquiries  as  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind^  as  from  that  token  the  weather  of  the  entire 
coming  year  might  be  foreknown : — 

**  If  Few  Year's  Eve  night  wind  blows  Sontb^ 

It  betokeaeth  warmth  and  growth ; 

If  West,  mnoh  milk  and  fish  in  the  sea, 

If  North,  much  oold  and  storms  there'll  be  ; 

If  East,  the  trees  will  bear  much  fruit. 

If  Nortii-East,  flee  it  man  and  brute." 

The  festival  of  the  Conversion  of  8t.  Paul*  was  another  day  from 
whicb  accurate  prognostics  of  coming  seasons  might  be  framed^  and 
not  only  of  the  seasons  but  even  of  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  The 
rhymes  run  thus  :— 

**J£BL  Paule's  dale  be  faire  and  dear. 
It  doth  betide  a  happy  yeare ; 
But  if  perohanee  it  then  should  raine, 
It  will  make  dear  all  kinds  of  gndne : 
And  if  the  clouds  make  dark  the  skie, 
Then  neate  and  fowls  this  yeare  shall  die ; 
If  bhistering  winds  doe  blowe  aloft, 
Then  war  shall  vex  the  realm  fall  ofL" 

But  the  Feast  of  Pwrifieation^  was  perhaps  the  most  noted>  as  a 
di^  by  which  to  foretell  the  coming  weathar.  This  is  embodied  in 
the  following  well-known  monkish  legend  to  the  effect  that  a  bright 
sua  on  the  Feast  of  the  Purification  betokens  more  fix)st  c^/ter  than 
befitfc  that  festival:^ 

<<  Si  sol  sj^endesoat  MarilL  Purifioaate, 
Major  erit  glades  poet  festum  quam  fait  ante."^ 

^  These  prognostics  from  the  state  of  the  heavens  on  Christmas  day  are 
carried  to  a  great  extent  in  Russia,  where  they  have  a  proverb  that  *^  a  daik 
Christmas  foretells  that  cows  will  give  much  milk ;  and  a  bright  Christmas  that 
hens  will  lay  welL'^ 

*  January  26th ;  0.8.  February  6th. 

*  February  2nd;  O.S.  February  14th. 

•  Mr  numaf  Broim'k  •«Vtdg0  ators,"  edit.  fUlo.,  toadoa,  IMS,  p.  m» 
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A  proverb  which  has  thus  found  its  way  into  English  :— 

**  II  Candlemas  day  be  fedr  and  bright. 
Winter  will  have  another  flight ; 
Bat  if  Candlemas  day  be  douds  and  rain, 
Winter  is  gone  and  will  not  oome  again,"  * 

I  must  also  call  attention  to  the  remarkable  prejudice  against 
leap-year y  a  prejudice  as  common  and  as  widely  spread  as  it 
is  unfounded.  It  is  popularly  supposed  that  neither  children  nor 
domestic  animals  bom  in  that  year  will  thrive,  and  that  neither 

*  Tben  ars  oCher  well-known  proTerbt  founded  on  the  state  of  the  weather  al  thia  tettral,  as  :— 

«<  If  Candlemas  daj  be  fiir  and  elear. 
There'll  be  two  winters  in  the  year." 

^  When  the  wind's  in  the  East  on  Csndlewss  day 
There  U  will  stick  till  the  second  of  May.** 

And  of  the  preralence  of  cold  at  this  period  of  the  year :» 

«<At  Candlemas 
Cold  comes  to  ns." 

Aa  in  G«nna]iy»  with  equally  feeUe  rhyme  :— 

«<Liohtmess 
Winter  gewis." 

other  popular  notions  with  regard  to  eertain  days  might  ba  mentioned,  though  not  rife  in  this 
eoonty,  •.#.  :— 

**  A  good  deal  of  rain  en  Easter  day 

OiTea  a. crop  of  good  com,  bat  little  good  hay." 

«  When  Easter  fells  in  our  Lady's  li4>  (lUrch  25th), 
Then  let  England  beware  of  a  rap." 

«•  If  tt  thonders  on  All  Fools  day  (AprU  1st), 
It  brings  good  crops  ef  com  and  hay." 

Yery  enriooa  too  is  the  fancy  with  regard  to  the  weather  on  the  moreable  feasts  of  Ascension, 
Trinity,  Penteooat,  *o.  :— 

**  If  it  rain  on  Ascension  Day  erer  so  little,  it  foretells  scarcity  and  morrain,  bat  if  it  be  feir» 
then  the  contrary,  and  fine  weather  to  Michaelmas." 

M  Aaeenskmis  Tel  modiMe  pluTiie  paboU  inopiam,  serenitas  co^am  signant." 

**  S  11  pleat  le  Joar  de  1'  Ascension 
C  'est  comme  du  poison.*' 

«  Penticostis  plnria  nil  boni  signant.". 

•<  S  'U  pleat  le  Joor  de  U  Trinity 
n  pleat  toos  les  dimanches  de  I'ann^." 

« Ist  es  Corporis  Christi  Klar 
Bringt  es  ons  dn  gates  Jahr." 

"Corporis  Ghxistl  serenitas  laodatur.'* 

TOL.  XV. ^NO.   XLni.  K 
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g^rafts  nor  young  shoots  will  come  to  their  full  growth.     So  we  have 
the  Wiltshire  proverb  :— 

"  Leap  year 
Never  was  a  good  iheep  year."  • 

J  need  scarcely  say  that  these  are  all  popalar  delusions,  founded 
on  no  reliable  basis,  though  doubtless  they  do  occasionally,  however 
unfrequently,  by  accident,  come  true ;  and  then  they  attract  un- 
merited attention,  and  are  held  up  to  admiring  disciples  as  infallible 
weather-guides. 

One  thing  however  seems  quite  certain,  and  that  is  that  if  our 
obervations  are  recorded  through  a  long  period  of  time,  there  will 
be  found  to  be  a  balance  of  averages,  both  as  regards  heat  and  cold, 
and  wet  and  dry  weather :  and  in  short  the  general  average  through 
the  whole  period  will  be  found  to  be  maintained. 

So  true  is  another  Wiltshire  proverb  :— 

'<  No  one  bo  surely  pays  his  debt, 
As  wet  to  dry,  and  dry  to  wet ;  " 

or,  as  they  have  it  in  Scotland  :-— 

<'  Lang  fonl,  lang  Mr." 

More  or  less  accurate  too,  as  generally  founded  on  experience,  are 
other  common  proverbs  we  have  with  reference  to  rain  and  wind ; 
thus:— 

<'  The  winds  of  the  day  time  wrestle  and  fight 
Longer  and  stronger  than  those  of  the  night." 

«  A  sunshiny  shower 
Never  lasts  half-an-hour." 

<<  Sunshiny  rain 
Will  soon  go  again." 

**  When  the  wind  is  in  the  South 
It  is  in  the  rain's  mouth." 


*  In  France  wt  find  the  pithy  prortrh :  • 


*  Annde  bisMztUe 
I  inferUle." 
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**  When  the  wind  veera  agfdnst  the  son 
Trust  it  not,  for  back  'twill  ran." 

Not  so  accurate^  I  think,  is  another^  thoagh  it  is  the  exolasive 
property  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  county^  and  was  certainly  im- 
plicitly believed  in  by  oar  ancestors : — 

**  When  the  hen  doth  rnenlt  before  the  oo<dc» 
The  winter  will  be  as  hard  as  a  rock; 
Bat  if  the  oook  moolt  before  the  hen, 
The  winter  will  not  wet  your  shoes'  seame ; " 

a  proverb  as  poor  in  rhyme  as  in  reason^  though  doubtless  to  be 
honored  for  its  antiquity,  as  also  because  it  belongs  to  Wiltshire. 

Highly  poetical  too  are  some  of  our  weather-proverbs,  and  betoken 
DO  little  sentiment  in  the  minds  of  those  who  use  them ;  such  is 
the  really  beantiful  notion : — 

*'  The  dews  of  the  evening  indostrioaaly  shun, 
They're  the  tears  of  the  sky  for  the  loss  of  the  sun." 

And  again : — 

**  The  son  sets  weeping  in  the  lowly'West 
Witnessing  storms  to  oome,  woe  and  onrest" 

Such  again  is  the  saying,  when  it  rains  on  All  Souls  Day : — ^ 
'*  The  dead  are  weeping." 

And  the  apostrophe  to  April  may  be  mentioned :— ^ 

''  Hail,  April,  tme  Medea  of  the  year, 
That  makes  all  nature  young  and  fresh  appear." 

There  »  also  a  saying  current  in  this  county,  as  elsewhere,  to  the 
effect  that  **  a  green  Christmas  makes  a  fat  churchyard.'^  ^  This  I 
believe  to  be  wholly  a  mistake,  and  that  on  the  contrary  the  milder 
tibe  Christmas  the  more  healthy  for  the  human  race,  as  was  indeed 
triumphantly  proved  by  the  returns  of  the  R^^trar-General  in  tiie 
winter  of  1872-S.    Bui  to  show  the  pertinacity,  and  I  may  say  the 

*  November  2^d;  O.S.  Korember  14th. 

*In  CFennany  this  proverb  is  applied  to  May,  ^'Heissen  Mai  maobtden 
Kirchhof  fett,"  and  is  another  instanoe  of  the  snspidon  with  which  a  prema- 
turely early  sammer  was  regarded. 
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unreasoning  tenacity  with  which  the  Wiltshire  labourer  will  cling  to 
any  old  saying  handed  down  to  him  from  his  fathers :  I  was  opposing^ 
the  above  proverb^  which  an  old  man  quoted  to  me  at  the  beginnings 
of  the  year  1854,  and  expressing  my  disbelief  in  it,  though  not  at 
all  to  his  conviction :  and  in  the  summer  I  recalled  to  his  recollection 
the  same  proverb,  remarking  that  we  had  had  unusually  few  deaths 
in  the  parish  that  year,  to  which  he  replied,  "  Wait  a  bit,  Sir,  the 
year  isn't  come  to  an  end  yet :  but  before  the  end  of  the  year,  after 
the  battles  of  Alma  and  Inkermann  had  taken  place,  he  came  to  me 
with  triumph  in  his  face,  and  said,  "  I  told  you.  Sir,  the  proverb 
would  come  true ;  the  green  Christmas  last  year  has  made  a  fat 
churchyard,  for  see  how  many  poor  fellows  have  been  killed  in  the 
Crimea/'  After  this  nothing  more  was  to  be  said ;  with  the  rationale 
of  the  proverb  he  had  nothing  to  do :  it  had  come  true,  and  that 
was  all  that  concerned  him ;  and  he  is  is  now  a  firmer  believer  than 
ever  in  that  ancient  tradition. 

And  now  let  me  say  a  word  about  almanacks  which  pretend  to 
foretell  the  weather.  It  is  perfectly  marvellous  how  gullible  is 
John  Bull,  eager  to  swallow  any  prognostics,  be  they  never  so  un- 
reliable ;  if  only  their  authors  are  bold  enough  to  be  decisive  in  their 
predictions :  and  when  in  the  year  1888,  by  a  fortuitous  coincidence, 
''an  adroit  Hibernian''  (as  he  has  been  happily  styled),  named 
Patrick  Murphy,  accurately  foretold  the  coldest  day  of  the  season 
(which  from  the  law  of  chances  must  occur  occasionally  within  a 
great  number  of  conjectures),  the  rage  for  weather  almanacks  rose 
to  its  height;  the  wildest  predictions  were  hazarded;  and  though 
their  failures  were  generally  manifested,  nothing  would  convince  the 
determined  believer ;  and  I  myself  knew  of  a  case  where  an  agricul- 
turalist on  a  small  scale,  with  more  credulity  than  wisdom,  wrote  to 
the  Editor  of  the  almanack  to  which  he  pinned  his  faith,  and  en- 
treated him  to  name  the  most  foiiunate  day  for  wheat-sowing  I  In 
justice  to  Wiltshire  let  me  hasten  to  add  that  this  man  was  a  native 
and  inhabitant  of  Somersetshire.  I  suppose  too  it  is  allowable  to 
presujne  there  is  a  larger  amount  of  Boeotian  dulness  to  be  found  in 
the  more  western  counties,  as  the  famous  Lord  Thurlow  once  re- 
marked, after  holding  an  assize  at  Bodmin,  in  Cornwall,  ''That  the 
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farther  West  lie  went^  he  was  more  and  more  convineed  that  the 
wise  men  came  from  the  East  I '' 

Now  let  me  in  conclusion  assare  the  inhabitants  of  Wiltshire  that 
the  almanack  makers  know  nothing  abont  it^  and  that  the  time  is 
not  yet  come^  when 

''  Careful  obseryers  might  foretell  the  hour 
By  Bore  prognostics  when  to  dread  a  shower." 

If  they  rely  on  the  almanack  makers^  or  the  moon^  and  leave  their 
nmbrella  at  home  in  conseqnence^  they  will  infallibly  be  drenched, 
as  they  deserve  to  be :  whereas  if  they  listen  to  the  experience  of 
ihe  labourer  or  the  shepherd ;  still  better,  if  they  use  their  own  eyes 
and  judgments,  and  observe  the  sky,  and  the  clouds,  and  the  wind ; 
not  forgetting  the  plain  lessons  read  to  them  by  many  branches  of 
the  animal  world,  in  this  particular,  they  will  rarely  be  led  astray. 
The  signs  to  be  derived  from  the  animal  world  are  very  numerous 
and  very  reliable ;  and  are  much  observed  amongst  our  people  in 
consequence.  As  examples  of  the  most  common  in  this  county  they 
will  tell  you  that  seldom  indeed  will  a  wet  day  be  found  to  follow, 
when  in  the  morning  cows  are  seen  lying  down  in  their  pastures ; 
still  more  seldom  when  rooks  are  noticed  high  in  the  air,  or  swallows 
are  seen  at  a  great  height  hawking  after  flies :  but  rarest  of  all  when 
three  white  butterflies  are  seen  together,  in  the  garden  or  field ;  the 
latter  a  sure  sign  of  a  fine  day  which  I  have  hardly  ever  known  to 
faiL  They  will  tell  you  on  the  other  hand  that  when  the  distant 
downs  look  near ;  ^  or  the  Common  Plover  or  Peewit,  which  frequents 
our  downs  in  such  numbers,  bcicomes  restless ;  or  the  bees  hurry 
home,  and  none  leave  the  hive ;  or  partridges  grow  wild ;  or  sea- 
gulls make  their  appearance  so  far  inland;  or  pigs  carry  straw  in 
their  mouths;  or  insects  fly  low;  rain  is  at  hand. 

These  are  but  samples  of  many  similar  instances  of  imfailing  in- 
stinct in  regard  to  weather,  which  every  student  of  Nature  admires 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  animal  kingdom.     Perhaps  I  may 


'Darwin,  in  his  ^'Zoonomia,"  thinks  the  presence  of  vapour  in  the  air  in- 
creases its  transparency,  on  the  same  principle  as  satorating  a  white  opaque 
sheet  of  paper  with  oil  renders  it  transparent. 
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return  to  this  part  of  the  qaestion  another  day.  I  will  oondade  now 
with  the  clever  lines  of  Dr.  Jenner,  which  sum  up  the  matter  very 
accurately : — 

'<  The  hollow  winds  b^n  to  blow, 
The  clouds  look  black,   the  glass  is  low: 
The  soot  falls  down,  the  spaniels  sleep. 
And  spiders  from  their  cobwebs  creep; 
Last  night  the  san  went  palt  to  bed. 
The  moon  in  halos  hid  her  head: 
The  boding  shepherd  heaves  a  sigh, 
For  see  a  rainbow  spans  the  sky; 
The  walls  are  damp,  the  ditches  smell. 
Closed  is  the  pink-eyed  pimpernel; 
The  squalid  toads  at  dusk  are  seen. 
Slowly  crawling  o'er  the  green; 
Load  quack  the  ducks,  the  peaoocks  cry^ 
The  distant  hills  are  looking  nigb; 
Hark,  bow  the  chairs  and  tables  orack, 
Old  Betty's  joints  are  on  the  rack : 
And  see  yon  rooks,  bow  odd  their  flight, 
Tbey  imitate  the  gliding  kite, 
Or  seem  precipitate  to  fall 
As  if  they  felt  the  piercing  ball ; 
How  restless  are  the  snorting  swine, 
The  busy  flies  disturb  the  kine ; 
Low  o'er  the  grass  the  swallow  winga. 
The  cricket  too,  how  sharp  she  sings, 
Puss  on  the  hearth  with  velvet  paws, 
Sits  wiping  o'er  her  whiskered  jaws ; 
The  wind,  unsteady,  veers  around. 
Or  settling  in  the  south  ib  found: 
The  whirling  wind  the  dust  obeys. 
And  o'er  the  rapid  eddy  plays; 
The  leech  disturbed  is  newly  risen 
Quite  to  the  summit  of  his  prison  ;— 
'Twill  surely  rain,  I  see,  with  sorrow, 
Our  jaunt  must  be  put  off  to-morrow." 
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By  the  Rey.  Prebendary  W.  H.  Jones,  F.S.A., 
yiear  of  Dradford-on-ATon. 

(Continued.J 

II. — Ok  thb  Teutonic  Element  en  Wiltshieb  Local  Names. 

86.  In  an  essay  published  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine  an 
attempt  has  already  been  made  to  explain  those  Names  of  Places  in 
Wiltshire  which  are  derived  from  a  Celtic  source,  and  so  illustrate 
the  times  when  Britons  occupied  this  country.  We  proceed  now  to 
speak  of  those  which  belong  to  a  later  period,  introduced  at  the  first 
by  tie  Anglo-Saxon  settlers,  in  which  is  contained  what  is  usually 
termed  the  Teutonic  element.  From  circumstances  which  are  easily 
understood,  these  are  far  more  numerous  than  any  others  in  our  local 
nomenclature.  An  occupancy  of  the  country,  by  themselves  and 
iheir  descendants,  for  more  than  fourteen  centuries,  has  enabled  them 
literally  to  '^  call  the  land  after  their  own  names.^'  Though  both 
in  our  ordinary  speech,  and,  as  we  have  shewn,  in  our  River-Names, 
there  is  a  strong  Celtic  element,  yet  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  de- 
rived the  staple  of  our  present  language,  and  hence  naturally  enough 
comes  also  the  principal  portion  of  the  Names  of  Places. 

In  this  part  of  our  enquiry  we  tread  on  much  firmer  ground.  The 
taluable  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  Charters  still  preserved  to  us, 
some  dating  from  as  early  a  period  as  the  seventh  century,  enables 
ns  with  £ar  greater  accuracy  to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
original  forms,  and  consequently  the  meaning,  of  the  names.  Many 
of  the  charters  are  no  doubt  but  copies  of  the  originals,  made  often 
by  scribes  who  were  evidently  ignorant  of  the  language  in  which 
ike  land-limits  of  estates  are  usually  given ;  still,  with  all  these 
drawbacks,  no  one  can  study  these  charters  which  relate  to  a  county 
with  which  he  is  himself  familiar,  without  perceiving  what  a  flood 
of  light  is  poured  forth  by  them  on  the  meaning  of  names,  withouti 
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which  in  many  oases  he  must  simply  trost  to  some  g^ess  more  or 
less  happy^  or  leave  them  altogether  unexplained. 

It  is  still  necessary  here^  as  in  the  previous  essay^  to  come  to 
conclusions  with  much  caution.  Even  in  Anglo-Saxon  charters, 
especially  when  they  are  not  originals  but  copies,  we  meet  with 
names  evidenUy  in  a  corrupt  form.  To  draw  inferences  too  readily 
Arom  the  entries  in  Domesday  Book  is  unsafe ;  the  Norman  scribes 
spelt  the  names  as  best  they  could,  and  the  effect  of  their  own 
language  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  evident  even  in  that  early  record. 
The  influence  of  ceuturies  moreover  has  been  at  work  in  changing 
the  form,  or  modifying  the  pronunciation,  of  a  name,  till  at  last  it 
becomes  so  disguised  that  hardly  a  trace  of  its  true  origin  remains. 
The  well-known  tendency  of  names  when  corrupted  to  assume  a 
feasible  form,  the  counterfeit  in  fact  being  specious  enough  and 
looking  just  like  sterling  coin,  is  most  misleading.  Every  careful 
student  of  Local  Nomenclature  must  often  feel  suspicious  of  inter- 
pretations that  are  accepted  readily — and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
almost  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  apparently  so  self- 
evident. 

87.  As  an  illustration  of  my  meaning  I  will  give  one  or  two 
examples : — 

(a)  Sometimes  names  derived  from  tie  same  source  assume  very 
different form^.  Thus  the  Anglo-Saxon  Fearn'dun  becomes  Farbing- 
DON^  whilst  Fearn-lege  becomes  Fab-legh,  and  Feamr-ham  retains 
almost  its  original  form  in  Fabn-ham.  Again  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Sf-dn-fbrdy  i.e.,  the  stone,  or  paved,  ford,  becomes  Stow-pobd;  whilst 
the  compound  Stdn-ford-tun  {i.e.,  the  village  by  the  Stone-ford) 
becomes  softened  down  to  Sta-veb-ton. 

\b)  In  other  cases  names  derived  from  different  sources  assume 
similar  forms.  Thus  Upton  is  the  name  of  two  villages  at  no  great 
distance  firom  each  other  not  far  from  Warminster.  One  of  them, 
Upton  Scudamore,  is  literally  the  "  Up  (=upper)  Town''  or  village, 
and  is  sometimes  called  the  '^  North  Town/'  The  other  Upton 
LovELL  is  a  contraction  of  Ubban-tun,  i.e.,  ^^  Ubba's  Town,''  and  so 
a  memorial  of  a  celebrated  Danish  chieftain,  or  at  all  events  of  his 
name-sake.     Another  good  instance  is  in  the  name  Woollby,  which 
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is  met  with  tAree  times  in  mj  own  neighbourhood ;  first  as  the  name 
of  a  large  tithing,  where,  from  an  ancient  spelling  Wlf-Ugy  it  is 
elearly  the  memorial  of  Ulfy  an  owner  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor^ 
— next  as  the  name  of  a  street  in  Bradford-on-Avon>  where  it  is  a 
comiption  of  Tooley,  itself  a  contraction  of  St.  Olave,  to  whom  ^ 
chapel  was  dedicated  in  the  street — jnst  as  Tooley  St^reet,  in  Soath- 
wark,  is  so  called  &om  the  church  of  St.  Olave  which  is  situated  im 
it^ — and  lastly  as  the  name  of  a  small  parish  connected  with  that 
of  Bathwick,  where^  if  we  may  draw  conclusions  from  an  old  spelling 
WilegCy  the  name  is  certainly  to  be  sought  for  in  a  source  perfectly 
distinct  from  the  other  two.^ 

(<?)  Then  of  course  there  are  cases  here^  as  with  Celtic  Names^  im 
which  the  original  has  been  so  altered  as  to  defy  the  happiest  conjecture. 
Among  such  apparently  hopeless  corruptions — stereotyped  I  fear 
in  many  iiMtances  by  those  who  compiled  the  Ordnance  Map  for 
Wilts,  and  who  would  have  been  better  friends  to  Philologists  if 
they  had  taken  with  them  some  some  one  acquainted  with  the  dialect 
of  the  county — ^is  what  now  appears  as  Chick  Chahglis  wood^  in 
the  parish  of  East  Overton.  It  is  now  some  years  ago^  when^  in 
company  with  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Thumam,  I  went  over  the 
bounds  of  this  parish^  and  we  were  both  convinced  that  it  was  tm- 
doubtedly  the  Scythangra  spoken  of  in  the  diarter  relating  to  it 
(Cod.  Dipl.^  1120)^  a  name  that  might  fairly  be  Englidiied  as  Shot' 
hanger,  and  which  means  literally  the  ^^  shooting"  or  sloping  "hanger" 
i.e.,  wood^  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill. 

S8^  Such  names  as  we  are  now  about  to  consider  are  generaUy 
composed  of  two  members^  the  one^  which  for  the  most  part  forms 
ike  termination,  being  a  generic  term,  applicable  to  a  number  of 
places  of  a  similar  character,  and  denoting  the  nature  of  the  settlement 
or  neighbourhood  to  be    described — ^the   other   a   specific   ienn, 

1  The  Domesday  Name  lookt  as  though  it  were  connected  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  wiUg  (=willow).  There  is  howeyer  a  charter  relating  to  Cbiblcohbb, 
the  neighbouring  parisk,  (Cod.  DipL  iiL,  455,)  in  which  we  meet  with  this 
passage,  ''Of  Ce611es-oumbe  ^st  .  •  .  to 'S&m tr0a//on "  t.«.,  "From  Chelscombe 
east  ...  to  the  wells  "  (=8prings) ; — if  this  be  meant  for  Woollet,  and  it 
certainly  is  a  very  probable  conjecture,  tiiat  name  really,  like  WslUw,  is  de- 
rived from  the  Anglor Saxon  w^  (or  wiiU)  a  **  sgviug  (or  well)  of  water." 

VOL.   XT. — ^NO.   XLIU.  I* 
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limiting  the  meaning  to  a  "particular  portion  of  such  settlement 
or  neighbourhood.  The  difference  between  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic 
languages  in  respect  of  compound  names  has  already  been  noticed 
(see  above  §  2)^  and  therefore  the  remark  need  not  here  be  repeated 
or  exemplified. 

In  speaking  of  one  class  of  Celtic  Names — ^those  comparatively 
few^  in  which  to  a  word  found  in  use  the  Teutonic  settlers  added 
their  own  terminations  (see  above  §  S  c.) — we  assumed  that  the 
general  purport  of  such  "  endings  '^  was  understood.     Now  however 
that  we  are  discussing  names^  in  which  one  or  other  of  them  almost 
invariLbly  occurs^  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  more  exact  account  of 
the  meaning  of  those  which  are  most  common. 
Tun.     This  ordinarily  in  terminations  assumes  the  form   of  Ibn. 
The  word  originally  denotes  any  enclosure y  great  or  small. 
Prom  it  is  derived  the  verb  tyttan  (  =  io  enclose) .     Hence 
the  Wiltshire  words  Garston,  [gars-tun)   literally,  ''grass- 
enclosure/'  and  Tining,  which  denotes  ''  enclosed  ground.'' 
The  word  is  applied  to  areas  of  the  most  varying  extent^  a 
garden^  a  courts  a  village^  a  town.     In  most  cases  perhaps 
our  word  '^  village ''  would  be  its  best  interpretation.     Indeed 
what  in  our  authorized  version  of  the  Bible  is  translated 
''  go  ye  into  the  village  over  against  you,  &c.''  (Luke  xix.,  80), 
is  in  Tyndale's  version  (1526),  translated  ^'goo  ye  into  the 
ioune,  &c.''      The  village  of  Bethany  moreover  is  called 
(John,  xi.,  1)  ''  the  town  of  Mary  and  her  sister  Martha." 
The  very  common  word  Babton,  which  is  applied  to  the 
buildings  enclosed  within  a  rick-yard,  and  also  to  any  small 
enclosed  court  or  yard,  is  originally  Bere-tun,  ».^.,  literally 
corn-town  or  enclosure. 
S9.     Earn.     This  word  also,  like  the  preceding,  means  that  which 
surrounds,  encloses,  Aems,  or  defends  something.     The  word 
itself  occurs  as  a  local  name — spelt  in  the  charter  Hammb 
(Cod.  Dipl.,  1220) — on  the  eastern  border  of  the  county, 
not  far  from  Hungerford.     Leo  tells  us,  that,  according  to 
Orimm,  it  is  connected  with  an  obsolete  root  himan^  which 
must  have  signified  to  '^enclose/'    He  adds,  from  Outzen's 
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^Olossaiy  of  the  Frisian Lang^nage/'  the  foUowing  statement : 
''  Ham  applies  to  every  enclosure  by  rampart^  ditch,  or  hedge* 
In  the  country  of  the  Angles  as  well  as  in  North  Friesland 
every  enclosed  place  is  called  a  hamm.**  And  from  another 
authority  he  quotes  these  words :  ''  Whatever  obstructs  or  is 
obstructed,  kewu  in  or  is  hemmed  in,  is  called  hamm  or  kemme, 
whether  it  be  a  forest,  a  fenced  field,  a  meadow,  a  swamp, 
a  reed-bank,  or  isolated  lowlands  won  by  circumscribing  with 
palisades  an  area  in  the  bed  of  a  river;  indeed  even  a  house^ 
or  a  castle,  was  so  called  by  the  Frisians.^ 

Ham.  It  is  veiy  important  to  distinguish  between  this  word  with 
He  accented  vowel  and  that  which  has  just  been  explained. 
This  word,  as  Kemble  remarks,  denotes  '^  something  far  more 
sacred  and  profound,  and  is  the  most  intimately  felt  of  all 
the  words  by  which  the  dwellings  of  man  are  distinguished/' 
From  it  is  derived  the  word  hamany  which  in  its  purest  sense 
signifies  to  *'  marry,''  and  so  represents  to  us  the  family  itself, 
and  the  sanctity  of  homCy  as  well  as  the  subsequent  union  of 
several  families.  Kemble  adds  these  important  words :  ^^Hdm 
in  its  largest  sense  implies  the  general  assemblage  of  the 
dwellings  in  each  particular  district,  to  which  the  arable  land 
and  pasture  of  the  community  were  appurtenant,  the  home 
of  all  tiie  settlers  in  a  separate  and  well-defined  localiiy,  the 
collection  of  the  houses  of  the  freeman.  Wherever  we  can 
assure  ourselves  that  the  vowel  is  long,  we  may  be  certain  that 
*    the  name  implies  such  a  village  or  community.*' ' 

40.  Wic.  This  word  in  composition  usually  means  a  dwelling- 
place  of  one  or  more  houses.  The  general  idea  would  seem 
to  be  that  of  a  place  fenced  and  fortified,  shut  in  and  so  a 
place  of  security.  There  are  still  woods  and  copses  known 
as  wichs.  In  such  words  as  Sand-te^A  it  would  seem  to  have 
the  sense  of  a  ''  harbour."  From  this  idea  of  harbour  or 
shelter  comes  the  sense  of  camp,  or  village,  or  hamlet  and 
even  of  castle.     In  military  history  ''they  encamped"  is 

^  Anglo-Saxon  Names  of  Flaoes,  p.  39. 
'God.  DipL  iii,  xxix 
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"  wicodon"  when  they  quit  the  camp  it  is  *'  ofuncnm/'  Tn 
Wright^s  Vocabularies,  Castellum  is  thus  explained  (p.  94)  : 
''  wic  vel  lutel-pori/^  that  is,  it  means  *'  a  wick  or  a  little 
town  "  (fortified) .  Now  the  mc  or  httel-port  was  a  g^up  of 
houses  fenced  round  with  a  ditch  and  mound  stockaded  a-top. 
After  the  Conquest  the  military  sense  of  wic  was  forgotten 
and  it  retained  only  the  sense  of  residence.  In  Layamon 
(Anno  1200)  we  have  wikien  (  =  to  dwell)  and  wickinge  or 
wieieninge  (  =  a  dwelling).  Arch»ol.  Journal,  xvii.,  i03. 
It  is,  as  has  been  already  mentioned  (§  2)  the  Greek  Iruco^, 
the  Latin  vicus^  the  Celtic  gwic,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  wfe^ 
and  it  is  difficult  to  assign  the  priority  to  any  of  them.^ 

Buruh,  Burh,  Byrig.  These  words  commonly  appear  as  the 
terminational  form  bury,  as  in  West-diir^,  Rams-d«fy,  &c. 
The  gfeneral  sense  of  this  word  is  what  we  now  call  a  Town 
or  Borough,  Eemble  considers  that  its  source  is  to  be  sought^ 
like  that  of  the  word  that  follows,  in  heorg-an  (=  to  hide, 
or  shelter) .  It  would  represent  thus,  an  inhabited  place  with 
more  substantial  fortifications  than  simple  hedges  or  ditches. 
'^  I  am  inclined  to  believe,'^  says  Kemble,  "  that  the  modem 
sense  of  burg^  viz.,  a  fortreu,  was  the  original  S«xon  one 
also ;  it  would  appear  so  fipom  the  name  of  a  man  frequently 
occurring  in  the  composition:  most  probably  the  village 
grew  up  around  the  castle.''     Cod  Dipl.,  III.,  xix, 

Beorhy  Berg.  These  words  also  assume  in  composition  the  form 
of  burjfy  as  in  Ry-terf  (originally  Buge-berg),  and  sometimes 
of  borough,  as  in  WooA-borough  (spelt  in  the  charters  Wddnes^ 
beorg.  Cod.  Dipl.,  lOSd).  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  a 
hill.  It  is  connected  certainly  with  the  verb  beorgan  ( =  to 
hide  or  shelter).  The  fundamental  signification  of  berg  was 
ground  that  eoneeale,  whether  in  respect  of  which  may  be 

^It  may  be  observed  that  Wioz  in  the  Soandinavian  langnaget  means  a 
^'baj  or  reoessy"  and  hence  the  old  fierce  YikingB  bad  their  name.  Like  the 
Chreek  Pirates  they  iBsned  from  their  winding  bays  to  oarrj  slaughter  and 
rapine  wherever  they  conld.  Old  Norse  vik  (=  wik)  *'  recessns,  sinns  brevior 
-  et  laxior."  The  word  wick  in  the  North  of  England  means  a  comer,  $.«., 
bending.   A  Lancashire  man  wiU  talk  of  ^'  the  wicks  of  his  month,'' 
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bmried  tmderneath^  or  becaUBe  of  what  it  intercepti  or  hare, 
or  what  it  dielters^  '^  The  Anglo-Saxon  beorh  was  not  the 
G^erman  berg  (  sr  a  moantain)  in  its  strict  application^  but 
bore  a  far  wider  meaning.  The  least  eleration  or  rising  of 
the  ground^  eren^  cluster  of  stones,  or  a  heap  of  earth,  was 
called  boorh.  The  term  is  used  in  Joshua,  vii.,  26,  '^  And 
worhton  mid  st&num  inne  stefipne  beorh  him  dfer  "  And  they 
wrought  with  stones  one  high  beorh  ( =3=  heap)  over  him/' 
There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  our  word  barrow  (when  applied 
to  the  tumuli  on  our  downs)  being  a  form  of  the  same  word. 
There  is  howeyer  an  Anglo-Saxon  rerb  byrian  which  signifies 
to  raiee,  and  eorSbjre  is  also  tiie  common  name  for  a  tumulus. 
From  this  comes  the  word,  so  frequently  found  in  charters, 
bgrigele  ( :3:2  a  burial-place),  and  possiblj  also  the  words  barrow 
and  bwrrow  (  =  a  warren),  because  eor^byre  signifies  not  only 
a  tumulus  ot  tomb,  but  a  heap^of  earth  in  every  other  respect. 
Leo,  p.  76. 
41.  Serie,  This  occurs  as  a  frequent  termination,  and  in  the  names  of 
places  which  can  neither  be  described  as  towns,  villages,  or 
hills.  Thus  we  have  H&el-^m  (Cod.  Dipl.,  706)  (=Hasel. 
bury),  and  Etes-imtf  (=  Yatesbury)  (W.  Domesd.,  122). 
There  are  two  words  of  frequent  occurrence  in  charters,  bearo, 
which  means  a  "  woody  plot,^"*  and  bare,  or  bero,  a  word  only 
occurring  in  composition,  and  denoting  ''pasture.'^  The 
connection  of  beri  with  either  of  these  is  however  not  clear* 
It  seems  clearly  a  distinet  word  from  either  of  the  two  just 
explained,  though  it  assumes  in  composition  the  same  form 
bury.  Whishaw,  in  his  Law  Dictionary,  gives  Beria,  Berie, 
Serryys  meaning  a  "  large  open  field.''  He  adds  these  words  • 
firom  Cowell :  '*  Most  of  our  glossographers  have  confounded 
the  word  berie  with  that  of  bury  and  borough,  as  the  appella- 
tions of  ancient  towns :  whereas  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
berie  is  a  flat  wide  campaign.  Many  flat  and  wide  meads 
and  other  open  grounds  are  called  by  the  names  of  Beriee 
and  Berry-field.  The  spacious  meadow  between  Oxford  and 
Ifley  wasj  in  the  reign  of  King  Ath^lstan,  called  Bery.    As 
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IB  now  the  largest  pastcre-groond  in  Qoarendon^  In  the 
county  of  Bneks^  known  by  the  name  of  Bery-field.  And 
those  meads  (called  ^m^-meadows)  have  been  interpreted 
demesne  or  manor  meadows^  yet  were  they  tmly  any  flat  or 
open  meadow^  that  lay  adjoining  to  any  vill  or  farm/'  See 
also  Kennett's  Paroch.  Antiq.  Oloss.^  sub  voce  Beria. 

42.  StSc,  Stow.  These  two  words^  though  distinct,  are  placed 
together  because  they  have  much  the  same  meaning,  viz., 
''  place''  or  ^'habitation/'  Of  the  latter  Florence  of  Worcester 
explains  the  signification  in  the  words :  '^  SanctsB  Mari» 
8tou  Anglice,  Latine  SanctsB  Mariee  locus  appellator."  Mon. 
H.  B.,  609.  The  former  is  the  very  freqaent  termination 
stoke  or  stocky  as  in  Laver-#^oc^,  formerly  Laver-*^*^.  It  is 
frequently  also  found  as  a  simple  name.  One  of  the  tithings 
of  Bradford-on-Avon  is  called  Stokb.  In  the  Shaston 
Chartulary  Stoke^  and  in  Domesday  StocAe,  are  the  names 
respectively  for  Beeching-stoke  and  Braden-stoke.  From 
the  way  in  which  it  is  often  used  it  would  seem  sometimes  to 
denote  a  small  out-lying  portion  of  some  larger  estate. 

ZedA.  This  assumes  the  form  of  ley  or  le^h.  It  is  defined 
in  a  charter  (Cod.  DipL,  190)  as  equivalent  to  campus 
( =  field) :  thus  we  have  ''  campus  armentorum,  id  est  hri^Sa 
leah."  Kemble  thinks  that  Witena-leah  (Cod.  DipL,  588), 
which  was  by  Maddingley,  near  Cambridge,  may  be  so  called 
from  a  meeting  of  the  *'  Witan,"  having  been  held  there. 
He  further  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  root  of  this  word, 
still  common  in  English  poetry,  is  licgan^  ( =  to  lie),  and 
that  in  all  probability  it  originally  denoted  meadows  lying 
fallow  after  a  crop.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  from 
the  way  in  which  this  word  is  used  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
it  may  have  been  the  old  Gothic  word  used  for  the  waste  or 
march  which,  according  to  Csasar,  always  surrounded  the 
territory  of  a  German  tribe,  De  Bell.  Gall.,  iv.,  8.  We  have 
the  word  Leigh  in  its  simple  form  frequently  in  Wilts  as  thie 
name — of  a  tithing  of  Bradford-on- Avon— of  a  portion  of  the 
parish  of  Westbury — and  of  a  place  close  by  Malmesbury, 
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48.  Tkorp.  A  name  for  a  village,  but  originally  signifying  an 
assembly  of  men.  (Compare  the  Latin  turba  and  the  German 
ddf.)  We  meet  with  this  \rord  in  Wiltshire  in  the  com- 
pounds Wbstbop  ( =  WefUikorp)  and  Estbop  ( =EaH'liorp) . 
Leo  (Anglo-Saxon  Names  of  Places^  p.  49)  says  '^  Hie  an- 
tiquity of  the  word  tiorp  is  supported,  not  only  by  the  fact 
of  its  being  common  to  both  Latin  and  German,  but  in  that 
it  is  found  in  almost  all  European  dialects : — ^of/ signifies  in 
Welsh  a  crowd,  a  multitude,  a  troop ;  and  tearbi  (olim  turbi) 
in  Gaelic  and  Erse  means  a  tribe,  a  family,  a  fSeurmers'  village. 
Torppa^  also  in  Finnish,  signifies  a  yillage.  The  French 
troupe^  troupean,  are  related,  whether  such  an  affinity  is 
brought  about  by  the  Latin  turha^  or  by  the  Celtic  toff,  or 
irubh"  He  adds,  ^'  Whilst  ham  suggests  the  internal  and 
mutual  relationship  of  inhabitants  of  districts — tAn^  ham, 
burif  their  external  isolation  and  stability — tiorp  conveys  the 
idea  of  their  social  intercommunion/' 

WmrtA,  Wyrti.  This  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  $ouf^  or  weorS  (  =  a 
homestead)  and  forms  the  termination  taortky  as  in  Tin- worth, 
Chel-worth,  and  a  few  other  names.  It  has  much  the  same 
meaning  as  the  Low  German  laortie,  a  protected  enclosed 
homestead.  It  is  sometimes  found  as  weor^ig  (  =  Worthy) 
as  in  Ham-worthy,  in  Dorset.  Thus  in  the  charters  Tam- 
worth  is  spelt  sometimes  Tamo-wor^  and  at  others  Tamo^ 
wor^.  In  the  laws  of  King  Ine,  §  40,  ''  Ceorles 
weorSig "  is  rendered  in  the  old  Latin  version  ''  Rustici 
eurtillum ''  ( =  ceorFs  chte) .  Rocquefort  defines  it ''  Jardin 
qui  est  ordinairement  enferm^  de  murailles,  de  haies,  ou  de 
foss&.''  See  Anc.  Laws  and  Inst.,  L,  127 ;  and  Glossary, 
9vA  voce  WeorSig.  The  word  occurs  in  its  simple  form  as 
the  name  of  a  hundred  now  usually  termed  High-worth,  but 
which  is  called  in  the  Exon  Domesday  and  Hundred  Bolls 
WoRDB  and  Worth.  Wilts  Domesd.,  164. 
44.    Thus  far  then  concerning  what  is  usuaUy  the  second  portion 

of  Anglo-Saxon  names  of  places.     Tliere  are  a  few  others,  whose 

meaning  is  well  understood ;  these  will  be  explained  in  a  supplemen- 
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iary  list^  in  which  an  account  will  be  given  of  the  names  in  whidi 
tiiey  occur. 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  ihejirsi  member  of  sach  names — ^that 
which  qualifies  the  generic  tenn  and  limits  its  application  to  some 
particnlar  locality.  For  convenience  sake  we  will  class  them  under 
/bur  general  heads. 

I. — ^Names  dqived  from  the  general  physical  features  of  the 
country. 

It  will  be  evident  that  among  the  first  names  imposed  by  any  new. 
settlers  in  a  country  would  be  those  derived  from  ihe  general  physical 
features  of  the  country  itself.  Many  fA  such  names^  as  we  have 
already  shown^  were  adopted  from  the  language  of  the  aborigines^ 
the  Anglo-Saxons  in  not  a  few  instances  adding  their  own  Teutonic 
terminations  to  the  Celtic  words.  But  as  soon  as  they  were  at  all 
settled  in  the  country  they  would  be^fin  to  give  names  derived  frx)m 
their  own  language^  and  these  would  at  first  necessarily  be  descriptive 
of  the  natural  features  of  a  locality.  Under  this  head^  which  may 
well  include  names  derived  from  the  productions  of  a  place,  whether 
from  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdom,  may  be  ranged  a 
large  number  of  words.  Among  such  names  we  may  place  the 
following  :— 

Brabford  means  simply  the  hroad  ford  over  the  Avon  ;— 
•  Bradlboh  is  the  hroad  legh ; — Bratton  is  the  hroad  village^  a  name 
describing  accurately  enough  tiie  straggling  village  bearing  that 
designation  close  by  Westbuiy; — Hinton  [k..^.  He&nimn)  means 
the  high  village j  or  that  which  is  situated  on  hilly  ground ; — Heklbt 
is  the  high  legh,  a  fair  description  of  the  table-land  which  is  to  be 
seen  in  such  large  tracts  on  the  tops  of  our  downs; — Lanoley  is  the 
long  legh,  a  word  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Wiltshire. 

Then  again  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  wudu  (or  umde)  meaning  a 
wood,  come  many  words.  Woodford  explains  itself;—  Wootton, 
i.e.,  " village  by  the  wood,*  is  a  name  given  to  several  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  forests,  e^.,  Wootton  Bassett  by  the  large  forest  of 
Braden,  Wootton  Rivers  by  that  of  Savernake. 

In  late  Saxon  you  have  sceaga,  which  signifies  wood,  wilderness. 
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This  is  the  origin  of  Shaw^  the  name  of  two  places^  one 
near  Melksham^  the  other  by  Alton  Priors.  Prom  tiie  compoond 
bremele  iceaga,  literally  ^'  bramble-wood/^  we  have  the  name  Bbam- 
SHAW.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  name  Shockbrwiok,  on  the 
Somersetshire  border^  by  Batheaston^  is  a  corruption  of  Mceaga-vric, 
and  means  simply  the  '' dwelling  by  the  wood" 

45.  In  some  cases  the  peculiar  shape  of  a  manor  or  estate  seems 
to  have  fixed  the  name.  Stbrt^  near  Devizes^  may  fedrly  be  presumed 
to  be  the  Anglo-Saxon  sieori,  which  means  a  tail,  an  extremity^  a 
promontory.  Gorb,  a  tithing  of  Market  Lavington^  would  seem 
to  be  ffdra,  an  angular  point  or  neck  of  land  stretching  out  into  the 
plain^  a  word  which,  according  to  Kemble,  is  itself  to  be  referred  to 
gdr,  a  javelin  or  pike. 

Then  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  dun,^  which  signifies  hill^  and  from 
which  we  get  our  common  expression  " the  downs"  come  amongst 
others  the  following  names :  Downton  {dun^idn)  is  the  village  situ- 
ated between  the  hills  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  downs  ;— 
DoKHSAD  {dfin-ied/od)  means  literally  the  Aead,  i.e.fihe  commencing, 
or  the  highest  point,  of  the  downs ;  Hikdon  {Aedn^dun)  means  high 
hill,  an  apt  description  of  the  locality  of  the  now  decayed  town 
bearing  that  name,  and  which  at  first  was  simply  the  hilly  part  of 
the  paridi  of  East  Knoyle. 

46.  Then,  amongst  the  names  derived  from  the  natural production» 
of  a  locality,  the  following  may  be  mentioned : — 

(a)    Those  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Such  for  example  are  Ash-down  {asces-ddn),  the  ^' hill  of  the 
ash-trees,^^  and  the  similar  compounds  of  Ashton,  Ashgbovb, 
AsHTOH,  which  sufficiently  explain  themselves.     Agai^  Gabsdoh 


^  As  regard!  this  well  known  word,  a  pbilelogioal  friend  has  sent  me  the 
following  observations :  <*D(ui  (=hill,  a  fortified  hill)  is  found  in  Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionaries  but  it  is  not  Teutonic.  It  Ib  the  Ir.  and  Gael.  </tin,  a  fortified 
boBse  or  hill ;  W.  din^  a  fortified  hiU  or  mount,  a  camp  or  fort.  Its  appearaneo 
in  sQoh  Celtie  names  as  Lng^wn-nm,  and  Lou  dtn-inm,  shows  clearly  its  origin. 
It  has  been  imported  into  the  German  dialects :  Frisic  dUnen  and  S.  German 
dorun  are  instances,  bnt  its  proper  home  is  on  Celtic  ground.  Bseda  says  U  is 
awoidof  thaaaciMitBritiahkngaage,"     fies  Piitehard'a  Eeseanhes,  iii^  136. 
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(ffierS'dun),  near  Malmesbury,  means  simply  the  "  grassy  hill/'   PuE- 

TON,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  from  its  original  spelling,  pirig-tun, 

would  seem  to  mean  the  village  where  ^^ pear-tree  flourished.    Prom 

ellen-dun  (=  the  hill  of  elder-trees)  you  have  Elington,  a  name  now 

superseded  by  that  of  Wroughton,  of  which  parish  it  forms  part. 

*      The  wild  broom  (Anglo-Saxon  brdm)  gives  its  name  to  South 

Bkoom,  near  Devizes,  as  well  as  to  Bbomham,  in  the  same  locality. 

(b)  Those  derived  from  the  animal  kingdom. 

Under  this  division  will  be  placed  Swinbrook,  the  name  of  a  small 

stream  inPomeroy,on  the  Somerset  border,  so  called  probably  from  the 

smnetixskt  revelled  among  the  acorns  of  the  adjoining  wood.  Stodpold, 

the  name  of  one  of  the  ancient  hundreds,  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  stdd^ 

fald^  a  word  of  frequent  occurrence  in  boundaries,  and  means  simply 
the  "  fold  for  horses ''  (the  words  steed  and  stud  being  still  familiar 
to  us  as  connected  with  horses),  and  Studlet  has  much  the  same 
signification.  PuoaLEsroN,  if  the  former  part  be  not  a  corrupt  or 
shortened  form  of  some  personal  name,  is  perhaps  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon/if^tf^  (  =  a  bird  or  fowl),  and  may  be  so  termed  from  the  wild 

Jowl  that  frequented  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wyly  and  the  Nadder, 
near  the  confluence  of  which  streams  it  is  situated.  Of  the  derivation 
of  Ramsbuby,  however  specious  the  disguise  in  which  it  appe»*s,  we 
can  have  no  doubt.  Its  original  name  was  Hrafnes-hyrig  ( =  raven^s 
bury),  and  its  Bishops  (for  at  that  place  was  the  seat  of  the  ancient 
bishopric  of  Wiltshire)  ftiUy  understood  its  meaning  when  they 
signed  themselves  '^  Episcopi  Corvinensis  'Eoclesiad"  In  its  immediate 
vicinity  is  a  place  called  Cbow-wood. 

(o)  Those  derived  from  the  mineral  kingdom. 
One  of  the  Wiltshire  Hundreds  is  called  Chalk,  and  within  it 
are  the  parishes  of  Broad-Chalk  and  Bower- Chalk.  Seend,  and 
SAin>-Bii)GB,  which  is  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  are  so  called  from 
the  light  sandy  soil  that  is  to  be  found  there.  From  the  Anglo-Saxon 
cUfy  clyf  (  =  a  rock  or  clifi)  come  a  number  of  names,  such  as  Clifp- 
PiPAED,  Cmpp-Wanoet  (uow  comiptcd  into  Clevancy),  Clipton,  and 
the  like.  The  compounds  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  st&n  (  =  stone) 
are  very  numerous.  We  have  not  a  few  places  of  the  name  of 
Stanton  in  Wilts.    Near  Hungerford  we  have  a  Standbn,  and  by 
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Chippenham  a  Stanley^  both  of  which  explain  themselves.  Stowbll^ 
or  as  it  is  sometimes  spelt  Stawbll^  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  stU^n^ 
wfU  ( =  stone  well) .  CoUinson  gives  ''  Stan- well  '^  as  a  form  in 
which  he  meets  with  the  name  of  what  is  now  oommonly  called 
''  Stowell/'  near  Wincanton^  in  Somerset. 

n. — ^Names  derived  from  the  division  of  the  land  among  the 
settlers  in  the  country. 

47.  We  now  advance  a  step  farther.  As  soon  as  the  new  settlers 
have  made  themselves  secure  in  the  land  which  they  have  won^  they 
begin  to  divide  it  among  themselves;  and  hence  another  class  of 
names  is  introduced^  those  that  derive  their  origin  from  the  nature 
of  the  settlement y  or  from  circumstances  connected  with  such  partition 
of  territory  among  the  conquerors. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  in  this  essay  to  trace  out  the  way  in 
which  the  ancient  m4x/rks  were  occupied  by  the  men  of  a  family  or  a 
clan^  or  the  gradual  means  by  which  manors  were  granted  out  to 
various  owners^  or  how  these  manors  or  estates  were  formed  into 
tithings  and  hundreds^  and  these  subsequently  into  shires.  We  have 
only  to  do  with  such  subjects  so  far  as  the  names  we  meet  with 
throw  light  upon  them  or  are  illusti*ated  by  them. 

It  will  not  however  be  irrelevant^  if^  on  one  of  these  points^  inas- 
much as  the  ancient  names  in  Wilts  seem  to  throw  some  light  upon 
it^  I  make  a  few  remarks. 

In  the  oldest  list  of  the  Wiltshire  Hundreds^  that  contained  in 
the  Exeter  Domesday  Book,  out  oi forty  which  are  enumerated^  there 
are  but  twelve  which  are  called  from  a  chief  town  within  their  limits. 
These  are :  — Ambresbury^  Bradford^  Cricklade^  Chippenham^  Calne^ 
Downton^Heytesbury^Melksham^  Mere,  Ramsbury^and  Warminster. 
The  comparatively  small  places  Alderbury,  Damerham,  and  Worth 
( =  Highworth)  give  names  to  hundreds,  but  beither  Bedwin  (un- 
less, as  is  possible,  Elinwardston  may  be  another  designation  of 
it),  Wilton,  or  Malmesbuiy  are  found  assigning  their  names  to  such 
divisions  of  territory;  and  of  the  rest,  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  words 
is  so  obscure  as  to  be  beyond  our  power  to  explain,  whilst  of  others 
the  interpretation  seems  to  point  to  a  remote  time  wlien  the  country 
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was  but  thinly  peopled,  and  there  were  but  few  towns  or  vilkgee 
of  anj  note  in  it.  Thus  Blachs-gravb  means  the  dark  grove 
or  wood;  Thork-grayb  and  Thorn-hill,  the  wood  and  hill 
covered  with  thorns  or  brambles;  Stan-pord,  the  stone  (paved) 
ford  over  a  stream,  the  old  name  for  the  present  hundred  of 
Chalk ;  Stod-pald,  the  fold,  or  place,  for  horses  (Anglo-Saxon  stdd^ 
fold) ;  El-stub,  in  Anglo-Saxon  ellen^tub,  the  stump  or  stowl  of 
the  elder,  of  very  common  occurrence  in  the  recital  of  ancient  boun- 
daries; fixAPLB  (Anglo-Saxon  stapol),  literally  an  upright  post  or 
pillar,  designating,  at  the  first  perhaps,  the  place  where  the  Hundred 
Court  was  held,  when,  meeting  in  the  open  air,  they  transacted  the 
business  of  which  that  ancient  court  took  cognisance;  RuesBBRGH^ 
i.e.,  the  rouffh,  or;hoar  barrow ;  Wher-wbls-don,  (originally  perhap© 
har^welles-ditn,)  i.e.,  the  hill  by  the  hoar,  or  ancient  well.  Such 
names  as  these  tell,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  great  antiquity,  and  point 
clearly  to  a  time  when  Wiltshire  had  but  few  places  of  note  whick 
might  give  names  to  the  Hundreds  in  which  they  were  situated^ 
And  it  is  hard  to  explain,  except  by  the  merest  coiyecture,  such  names 
as  Ferstbsfield  (Frustfield),  Stbrklbt,  Brbkchbsberg  (Branch), 
DoLBSPBLT  (Dole),  and  Selklbt, — all  traces  having  for  the  most 
part  long  since  perished  of  the  sources  from  which  they  were  origin 
aally  derived. 

Now  it  is  a  common  assertion  that  Tithings  and  Hundreds  were 
instituted  by  King  Alfred.  The  Chronicon  Wintoniense,  under  A.D. 
882,  says  expressly  that  he  formed  them,  "ad  latrones  investigandos.'' 
Ingulphus  repeats  the  same  statement,  and  attributes  their  establish- 
ment to  King  Alfred,  about  A.D.  893.  No  doubt  Alfred  may  have 
re-modelled  the*Hundreds  and  Tithings,  but  I  cannot  help  thinkings 
that  the  institution  of  them  was  of  much  earlier  date,  and  I  submit 
that  this  opinion  is  |  in  a  measure  confirmed  by  fair  deductions  frooi 
the  names  of  the  ancient  hundreds  in  Wilts.^  For,  certainly,  a  very 
early  and  primitive  state  of  things  in  Wiltshire  seems  to  be  indicated, 
when  the  ancient  barrow  or  tumulus,  the  elder-stowl,  the  hoar  or 
ancient  well,  the  staple  or  stone  pillar,  gave  names  to  Hundreds. 

Add  to  this  the  following  facts,  and  I  venture  to  thmk  that  I  have 
made  out  a  fiur  case  for  my  belief,  that  the  institution  of  Hundreds 
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in  Wilts  was,  perliaps,  some  200  years  before  AMred's  time.  Up  to 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  date  of  the  Exeter  Domesday, 
there  is  no  such  Hundred  as  Malmesbury.  In  the  year  1340,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Inquisitiones  Nonarum,  what  is  now  the  town  of 
Malmesbury  was  situated  in  ttoo  itmdreds,  the  dividing^  line  runnings 
through  it.  The  church  of  St.  Mary,  together  with  Brokenborough 
and  Charlton,  was  in  the  Hundred  of  Chbgoelbwb  ;  the  church  of 
8t.  Paul,  together  with  Rodboum  and  Corston,  was  in  the  Hundred 
of  Stbrchbleb.  K  the  town  of  Malmesbury  existed  at  the  time 
when  the  Hundreds  were  iformed,  is  it  likely  that  it  would  have  been 
parted  between  two  Hundreds,  especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  that 
the  lordship  of  both,  as  well  as  of  all  the  neighbouring  estates,  be- 
longed from  an  early  period  to  the  Abbot  of  Malmesbury  ?  In  fact, 
is  it  not  almost  certain  that  had  it  so  existed  it  would  have  given 
its  name  (as  it  did  in  after  times)  to  the  hundred,  like  Bradford, 
Westbury,  Calne,  Warminster,  &c,  ?  Now,  Malmesbury  is  mentioned 
88  a  town  by  Baeda,  who  calls  it  "  Maildulfi  urbs,''  under  the  date  of 
A.D.  706.  If  therefore  there  be  any  force  in  the  facts  on  which  I 
have  been  dwelling,  they  would  furnish,  to  say  the  least,  a  strong 
probability  that  the  Wiltshire  Hundreds  were  formed  before  the 
town  of  Malmesbury  was  built,  and  so  perhaps  some  1200  years 
before  Alfred  the  Great  was  bom.  As  far  as  they  go  they  would 
give  some  confirmation  to  the  opinion  advanced  by  Hutchins  and 
others,  that  their  first  institution  is,  with  iar  more  likelihood,  to  be 
attributed  to  Ine,  the  friend  and  kinsman  of  Aldhelm,  who  was  king 
of  Wessex,  A.D.  690—726. 

48.  The  word  shibb,  as  in  Wilt-^^w*^,  signifies  simply  a  share 
or  division  (Anglo-Saxon  Scyr) .  This  word  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition c^  many  names  of  places  that  are  upon  the  borders  of  the 
county,  and  these  are  interesting  as  showing  for  how  long  a  time 
the  limits  of  the  county  have  remained  imebanged.  A  comparison 
of  the  entries  in  the  Domesday  record  for  Wiltshire  and  the  neigh- 
bouring counties  leads  us  also  to  the  same  conclusion.  Thus  on  the 
north-west  border  of  Wilts  you  have  Sher-ston,  originally  Scyr-stdn 
(shire-stooe).  At  another  part  of  the  boundary  you  have  Shbr-rbll 
farm,  which  seems  to  derive  its  name  from  a  rill  or  small  stream 
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that  in  that  part  bounds  the  oonniy.  At  Freshford^  also  on  the 
borders^  you  have  a  place  the  name  of  which  is  now  spelt  Shaston'; 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  you  have  its  original  form  in 
Sharb-stonb^  close  by  Chapmanslade^  and  that  both  are  called  from 
a  stone  placed  near  them  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  boundary 
of  the  county. 

Again^  the  word  tMsr^  or,  as  it  is  generally  written,  ge-mcerey  de- 
notes a  boundary.  In  its  simple  form  Mere  we  meet  with  it  as  the 
name  of  a  hundred  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  south-west  boundary 
of  our.  county,  and  of  the  principal  town  in  it.  Its  compounds  are 
numerous.  Every  Wiltshire  man  is  familiar  with  the  term  "  mere^ 
stones"  or  the  stones  by  which,  on  our  open  downs,  one  plot  of  land 
is  separated  from  another.  The  same  word  appears  in  Marston 
(Maisy),originally  mar-stdn,  near  the  north  east  boundary  of  Wilts 
Close  by  Poulshot  also  you  have  a  Marston,  though  there  it  indicates 
the  boundary  between  two  hundreds.  Mar-den,  near  Devizes,  means 
the  boundary  ''dean,^'  and  also  is  at  the  point  of  separation  between 
ancient  hundreds.  Neai;  Burbage  you  have  Mar-greek,  close  by 
the  borders  of  a  neighbouring  parish.  A  place  by  the  Gloucestershire 
border  of  our  county  is  called  Marsh-field  (originally  spelt  Mares^ 
feli)y  ^nd  a  house  at  Boad,  on  the  Somersetshire  border,  still  bears 
the  name  of  Mer-fibld,  that  is,  in  each  case  the  '^  boundary  field  .^^ 
The  line  of  hills  that  separates  Winsley  from  Warleigh,  a  few 
miles  only  from  Bath,  is  called  Mur-hill,  and  there  is  a  place 
of  much  the  same  character  near  Swindon  which  is  spelt  Mur-rbll  ; 
in  either  instance  it  was  probably  originally  mar-hyl,  i.e.,  the 
"  boundary-hill.''  Near  Swindon  also,  you  have  some  rising  ground^ 
which  was  at  first,  no  doubt,  called  mar^Ayrcg,  i.e.,  the  "  boundary- 
ridge,''  and  this  has  been  corrupted  in  the  course  of  centuries  into 
Marriage  Hill.  We  have  also  several  places  in  Wiltshire  called 
Mar-ton  or  Mar-tin;  all  of  which  are  on  Hie  borders  either  of  the 
county  or  of  hundreds.  They  mean  either  the  "boundary  village," 
or  (as  certainly  is  the  case  with  the  place  of  that  name  near  Burbage) 
the  "boundary  them,"  the  idea  of  their  deriving  their  appellations 
from  the  supposed  dedication  of  their  churches  to  St.  Martin  being 
quite  unfounded. 
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49.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  one  way  of  marking 
honndaries^  when  no  other  means  were  at  hand^  was  by  placing  a 
stone  or  wooden  pillar  at  the  point  to  be  indicated.  This  was  called 
in  Anglo-Saxon  siapol,  and  from  it  we  have  the  word  staple,  which 
is  frequently  found  as  a  component  part  of  the  names  of  places. 
Indeed  the  history  of  this  word^  and  of  its  various  meanings^  is  very 
interesting.  In  its  primary  signification  you  have  it  in  such  words 
as  Staplb-ford^  which  is  the  ford  by  the  staple  or  pillar  set  up  to 
mark  the  boundary  of  the  manor;  and  Staplb-hill^  the  name  of  a 
hfll  at  Westwood^  across  which  runs  the  border  of  Wilts  and  Somerset. 
It  came  next  to  denote  a  land-mark  generally^  and  in  this  sense  it 
is  used  in  such  a  word  as  Stapbl-thorn^  that  is,  a  thorn  serving  as 
a  point  of  boundary  just  as  the  customary  "  staple.^'  In  time  it 
became  a  custom  to  erect  such  stone  pillars  in  the  middle,  of  villages 
and  towns  to  mark  the  place  where  men  might  congregate  for  the 
purpose  of  transacting  business,  and  Hie  village  "  staple  ^^  was  after- 
wards developed  into  the  ''  market  cross.''  In  ancient  days  when 
the  privilege  of  holding  a  market  was  ceded  to  any  town  or  village, 
it  often  had  the  name  "  Staple ''  or  "  Steeple ''  prefixed  to  it.  Hence 
the  names  Stbbplb  Ashton  and  Stbbplb  Lavinoton,  the  latter 
place  being  commonly  called  Marebt  Lavinqton.  From  the  less 
to  the  g^reater  the  step  was  not  difficult.  The  principal  place  in 
London  for  the  sale  of  wool,  the  chief  article  of  commerce  in  ancient 
limes,  was  in  Holbom,  near  what  is  now  called  Staplbs  Inn.  The 
priDcipal  articles  of  commerce  came,  from  being  sold  there,  to  be 
caUed  ''  Staple  articles,''  and  they  who  dealt  in  them  were  in  due 
time  called  "  Merchants  of  the  Staple.^' 

50.  Of  course  every  one  has  heard  of  the  division  of  the  country 
into  Aides.  In  the  Domesday  record,  in  every  instance  the  extent 
of  a  manor  is  given  first  in  Aides  and  then  in  earueates.  The  former 
mode  of  measuring,  or,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  say,  assessing  estates, 
had  existed  for  many  years  prior  to  Hie  Norman  conquest.  Hence 
in  our  local  names  we  have  several  traces  of  the  custom.  Thus 
FiFiBLD  and  Fipbhbad  are  but  corruptions  oifif  hid,  and  mean 
simply  an  estate  containing  jf^#  Aides.  In  like  manner  Tin-hbad, 
a  tithing  of  Edington,  means  an  estate  of  ten  Aides.    Tilshbad, 
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from  the  way  in  which  it  is  spelt  in  doonments  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  eentaries^  7V^»//-hide  and  TAeodulf -hide ^  seems  to  be 
the  designation  of  a  manor  containing  a  hide  belonging  at  one  time 
to  an  owner  named  Theodulf. 

51.  Again^  any  Wiltshire  man  knows  what  is  meant  by  a  line  A  ^ 
or^  as  sometimes  we  have  it  in  a  diminutive  form^  linehet.  It  is  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Mine,  which  signifies  a  ridge  of  land,  and  is  applied 
in  Wilts  to  the  boundary  ridges  thrown  up  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  one  property  or  parish  from  another.  Hence  Junius 
defines  it,  ''  agger  Hmitaneus  paroechias  dividens.'^  It  is  applied  to 
such  ridges,  or  balks,  of  varying  extent.  The  place  now  called 
Trafalgar,  in  memory  of  the  great  Lord  Nelson,  was  previously  termed 
Stanlinch.  His  is  evidently  the  Anglo-Saxon  stdn^hUne,  i.e.,  the 
"  stony  linch  ^*  (Andrews  and  Dury  in  their  map  give  the  name  as 
Ston-ley),  Not  far  from  this  place,  and  in  the  same  parish  of 
Downton,  you  have  a  place  called  Rbd-linch.  This,  it  is  conjec- 
tured, refers  to  the  red,  perhaps  gravelly  soil  of  the  "linch,''  from 
which  it  derives  its  name. 

Two  more  instances  may  be  given  under  this  class  of  names. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  word  Aivisc  means  a  "  small  estate.''  Hence  the 
word  HuiSH  or  Hbwish,  which  is  but  another  form  of  the  original 
term.  Near  Chippenham  you  have  it  in  a  compound  word.  Hardek- 
HUiSH  neans  Hardinfs-estaie.  In  the  Domesday  record,  though  he 
did  not  possess  at  that  time  this  particular  manor  on  which  has  been 
imprinted  the  name  of  his  family,  Harding  is  recorded  to  have  held^ 
in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor^  property  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  In  fact  one  of  the  Titheringtons  belonged  to 
him.  • 

III. — ^Names  of  places  derived  from  those  of  owners  or  occupiers 
of  the  land. 

52.  We  have  in  the  various  ancient  charters  a  large  list  of 
personal  names.  In  the  Wilts  Domesday  we  have  an  account 
of  the  names  of  numerous  tenants  both  before  and  after  the 
Conquest.  Moreover  Wassenberg  has  collected  together,  in  hit 
Philological  contributions  to  the  Frisian  language,  a  list  of  old 
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Frisic  personal  namesj  which  without  doubt  serve  to  interpret  many 
local  names  in  Wilts. 

An  example  or  two  shall  be  given^  first  of  aU^  firom  some  of  the 
Anglo-Saron  charters. 

There  is  a  place  in  All  Cannings  which  is  now  called  St.  Annb's 
Hill,  bat,  as  it  has  been  shown  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine, 
(yoI.  xi.,  p.  9^)  it  is  really  a  memorial  of  an  ancient  owner  of  the 
name  of  Anne,  the  occurrence  of  such  names  as  these — Aftan  stdn 
(  =  Anne's  stone)  Anne's  thorn — Anne's  crundell — ^in  the  charter  of 
Stanton  Bemers,  the  immediately  adjoining  parish,  clearly  proving 
it.^  Again,  in  the  charter  relating  to  Dauntsey,  we  have  named 
among  the  points  of  boundary,  Strenges  buryeles  (  =  Streng's  burial- 
place),  a  name  now  only  to  be  recognized  in  Stranger^s  Farm.'  So 
in  the  Hyde  Chartulary,  in  the  land-limits  of  Collingboum  Kingston, 
we  have  Onthredes-berg  (  =s  Guthred's  barrow),  a  name  now  changed 
into  GtonsBUET.^ 

Of  those,  for  the  interpretation  of  which  we  may  look  to  Domesday 
Book,  an  account  has  already  been  given  in  this  Magazine.^  Two 
may  be  referred  to  by  way  of  illustration.  The  place  now  called 
Fittleton  is  in  Domesday  (p.  113)  called  YrrBLBTos  ,^  and  the  ownet 
in  the  days  of  the  Confessor  was  one  Yitbl,  and  it  is  no  stretch  of 
imagination  to  believe  that  firom  this  early  owner,  or  some  namesake 


^  See  Cod.  Dipl.  483.  We  have  similar  instaaoee  of  tkb  tendency  to  lee 
memorials  of  Saints  in  local  names  in  designations  given  to  other  parishes  in 
Wilts.  Staktov  fiBBVias  has  heen  transformed  into  Stanton  8L  Bsrnard^ 
whilst  Stbatfosd  Tovt,  bo  called  from  Alice  de  Toni,  Countess  of  Warwick, 
has  heen  gravely  intrepreted  as  Stratford  8t.  Anthony,  In  like  manner^ 
Mabtdt,  near  Bedwyn,  supposed  to  he  called  from  an  old  chapel  presumabfy 
dedicated  to  8t.  Martin,  is  simply  mar^tUn  (asbonndary  village),  and  was 
formally  spelt  Marion  or  M&rton,  In  the  Inq.  p.m.  17  Edw.  I,  the  nameoccnrs 
as  MaT'thomf  as  thongh  it  were  so  called  from  some  boundary  thorn  planted 
there.    Anyhow  the  name  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  medieval  Saint. 

»  Cod.  Dipl.  263. 

'  Hyde  Chartnlary,  (Bolls  Series)  p.  107. 

«  Wilts  Magazine,  ziii.,  42. 

*In  a  charter  relating  t«  Enford,  an  immediately  adjoining  parish,  \«e  have  a 
boondary-point  described  as  **  FUelan  sl&des  crundel"  i.e.,  the  "  omndel  by 
lUeTs  Blade."    Cod.  Dipl.  1110, 
VOL.   XV. — ^NO.   XLin.  K 
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of  his,  the  village  derived  its  name.  Again^  Elston,  a  tithing  in 
the  parish  of  Orcheston  St.  George,  belonged,  at  the  time  of 
Domesday,  to  Osbern  Giffard  (W.  Domesd.,  p.  117).  In  the 
thirteenth  centuiy  it  belonged  to  one  of  his  descendants,  Elias 
Giffard  (Test,  de  Nev.,  142) .  The  form  in  which  the  name  was  then 
spelt,  ^i^^-ton  seems  to  prove  that  its  meaning  is  the  town  or  village 
of  Ellas  (Giffard). 

58.  Drawing  conclusions  from  analogy,  I  have  little  donbt  that 
many  names,  which  now  puzzle  us,  contain  in  them  abbreviated  and 
often  corrupt  forms  of  the  names  of  some  ancient  owner.  Certainly 
the  lists  that  we  have  among  the  subscriptions  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
charters,  as  well  as  that  of  Frisian  names  which  Wassenberg  has 
compiled,  seem  to  Hirow  much  light  on  this  subject,  though  we 
cannot  directly  connect  many  of  the  personal  names  with  those  of 
the  places  which  they  nevertheless  seem  to  interpret.  Thus  we  find 
the  name  of  Hunlaf,  an  abbot,  appended  to  a  Saxon  charter  of  the 
date  of  854 ' :  is  it  unlikely  that  one  so  called  gave  the  name  to 
HimiAviN-TONE  ( =  H  unlaws  town)  ?— certainly  Woolavinoton,  in 
in  Sussex,  was  originally  Wulfldfing-tun  ( =  the  tun,  or  village  of 
WulMf.'  So  too  with  what  is  now  called  Rollbstokb  :  in  Domesday 
it  is  Accounted  for  under  Wintbrbubnb  (W.  Domesd.,  p.  41),  and  in 
the  Nom.  Yill.  it  appears  as  Abbodbstok,  so  called  from  belonging 
to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter^s,  Winchester ;  but  its  present  designation 
I  believe  to  be  derived  from  some  old  owner  bearing  a  name  which 
in  old  Frisian  appears  as  Rollb,  and  in  Dutch  as  Bobl,  and  which, 
Wassenberg  tells  us,  is  a  contraction  of  Rudolf,  or  Radulf,  (now 
better  known  in  its  shortened  form  of  Ralph  or  Rolf,)  of  by  no 
means  infrequent  occurrence  in  Domesday  Book.  A  form  of  the 
name  which  we  meet  with  in  sundry  records  viz.,  Roluestone 
(  =s  Rolvestone)  certainly  confirms  this  view. 

54.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  some  of  our  illustrations  have 
been  from  instances  in  which  a  personal  name  occurs  in  connection 

^  Cod.  DipL  270.  We  meet  with  Hanldfing-TMrn  in  a  charter  from  Cod. 
Winton,  (CD.  1231,)  bat  I  do  not  know  where  the  place  so  designated  may  be ; 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  in  Wilts. 

'  Saxons  in  England,  i.,  60. 
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with  the  sepulchral  tumuli,  to  which  reference  is  so  constantly  made 
in  the  charters^  and  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  such  numbers  on 
our  downs.  The  present  mode  of  burial  in  cemeteries  set  apart  for 
the  purpose,  and  then  attached  to  churches,  was  not  usual  till  nearlj 
tiie  end  of  the  ninth  century.  At  certain  periods  thej  observed  the 
custom  of  solitary  burial,  under  a  mound  or  barrow,  in  the  open  and 
uncultivated  ground  which  separated  the  possessions  of  different 
communities  or  settlers.  Hence  the  very  frequent  reference  to  such 
mounds  on  the  dorden  of  ancient  manors, — sacred  land-marks  they 
became, — the  work  of  man  indeed,  but  intended  for  his  home,  when, 
after  his  days  of  toil,  he  folds  his  hands  and  lays  him  down  to  rest. 
Perhaps  in  our  zeal  to  interpret  the  past  we  are  in  danger  of  some 
irreverence  in  peering  into  these  ancient  sepulchres.  It  would  be 
well  for  us,  if,  when  engaged  in  what  to  some  is  the  exciting  chase 
of  ''  barrow-digging,'^  we  bore  in  mind  more  frequently  that  in  that 
''dust  and  ashes''  are  the  germs  of  immortality.  The  old  charters 
deal  with  a  time  when  the  names  of  a  few  past  generations  bad  not 
quite  £Euled  from  men's  memories.  In  going  through  these  records 
a  feeling  often  comes  over  you,  like  that  which,  after  a  residence  of 
many  years  in  a  village,  you  feel  as  you  walk  through  the  church- 
yard, and  can  tell,  one  by  one,  whose  memorials  the  little  turf-heaps 
are,  and  who  sleeps  beneath  them.  Frequent  allusions  are  often 
found  to  older  "  barrows : "  a  common  expression  found  is  ''  oi  iSa 
hafSenan  byrgelsas,"  i.e.,  to  the  ''  heathen  burial-places : "  moreover 
the  way  in  which  mention  is  made  of  persons  being  placed  in  these 
''heathen  barrows"  seems  to  imply  that  the  earliest  Christians  buried 
where  the  pagans  had  previously  deposited  the  burnt  remains  ^  of 
their  dead. 

55.  A  few  names  selected  from  charters  relating  to  Wiltshire 
may  be  interesting :  possibly  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  localities 
to  which  they  refer  may  enable  some  of  my  readers  to  discover  the 
niune  still  remaining  in  our  county. 

1  Kemble  well  observes  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  hyrgian  does  not  mean 
simply  what  W€  ciall  bnrial,  bat  has  the  more  extended  meaning  of  covering  and 
so  does  not  exolade  the  idea  of  ertmation.  It  corresponds  to  the  Latin  Mp§lire^ 
which  is  applied  to  the  am  containing  the  ashes,  quite  as  correctly  as  to  the 
borial  of  the  unbumt  body.    See  above,  §  40. 
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WuRBS-BYBOTLSB.  This  name,  which  means  simplj  '^  Wnr's  bnrial- 
plaee/'  occurs  in  a  charter  which  seems  to  relate  to  Fifield, 
near  Everley.  Cod.  Dipl.^  692.  I  do  not  remember  the 
name  in  Wilts^  simply  or  in  composition^  as  that  of  a  person 
or  place.  An  old  Bishop  of  Lichfield  (721 — 731)  is  called 
by  Simeon  of  Bnrham^  *  Aldwine  alias  Wor.  The 
latter  was  his  birth-name  and  is  evidently  of  Celtic  origin^ 
the  former  was  his  assumed  name,  when,  like  some  of  his 
imitators  of  other  ages,  rising  in  the  social  scale,  he  adopted 
one  taken  from  the  language  of  the  ruling  class.  Such  an 
expression  as  Wures-leage  might  well  account  for  the  name 
Wors-ley. 

HooBS-BTBGBLS.  This  expression  is  found  in  the  boundaries  of 
Bedwin  (Cod.  Dipl.,  1266).  In  those  for  Witney,  in  Oxford- 
shire (Cod.  Dipl.,  775),  we  have  Hdces-ldw,  that  is,  the  low 
of  H6ce.  It  may  be  that  the  personal  name  Hook  is  a 
modem  form  of  this  ancient  name,  and  possibly  Hux-lbt 
may  be  the  same  in  composition.  Eemble  suggests  (Arch. 
Joum.,  xiv.,  127)  that  H6ce  may  possibly  be  a  mythical 
personage,  probably  the  Aeros  eponymus  of  the  Frisian  tribe, 
who  figures  in  Be6wulf  and  the  episode  of  whose  cremation  is 
one  of  its  finest  passages.  Still,  he  adds — and  in  this  I  am 
quite  inclined  to  agree  with  him, — ^''it  may  be  the  name  of 
a  private  individual.'' 

66.  Other  personal  names  are  in  like  manner  prefixed  to 
klcew  ( =  low)  J  which  means  a  mound,  either  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, and  often  of  a  sepulchral  character.  Thus  CwichelmM' 
hlmo  (Cod.  Dipl.,  693),  is  the  well-known  tumulus  now  called 
CuoKHAMSLOW,  near  Wantage,  in  Berks.  In  Wiltshire, 
we  have  amongst  others  the  following  :-— 

'Hon.  H.  B.  659.  The  name  Wub  or  Woe  (it  oooors  also  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle— Anno  800 — as  Wobb,  in  the  name  of  an  ealdorman  of  We8Bex)| 
may,  as  a  learned  friend  eaggests  to  me,  be  oonneoted  with  the  Welsh  gw^r 
(=3  that  whicli  is  snperior,  or  uppermost).  Thns  YoBTieBBK  is  the  Welsh  gwr^ 
ikepm  (or  teyrn),  and  means  simplj  the  **  eminent  prinoe  "  or  chieftain.  The 
good  Bishop  need  not  have  been  ashamed  of  his  birth-name,  Celtic  though  it 
might  be.    See  FhiloL  Transact,  (1857,)  p.  57. 
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Bbacbs-hubw.  This  is  named  among  the  land-limitfi  of  Chalk 
(Cod.  Dipl.,  436).  Among  those  for  Bedwin  (Cod.  Dipl., 
1266)  we  have  Beocees-Aeal — we  cannot  at  all^  as  far  as  I  know^ 
identify  this  name^  bat  it  seems  at  all  events  to  have  been 
once  known  in  Wilts.  The  more  modern  name  Bbeoh  may 
be  its  counterpart. 

CfiO&LBS-HUBW.  This  name  is  not  of  infrequent  occnrrence.  We 
meet  with  it  in  in  the  charter  for  Downton  (Cod.  Dipl.^  698)  ^ 
and  no  doubt  can  from  it  explain  the  meaning  of  Charlton 
(in  the  charters  spelt  eedrla^tun),  which  is  included  in  the 
parish.  It  may  be  open  to  question  whether  Hie  reference 
be  to  a  personal  name^  or  to  a  class.  The  term  eeorl  designated 
a  class  of  firee  peasants  in  ancient  times. 

67.  Then  we  have  allusioni  not  unfrequently  to  tumuli  which  . 
had  been  injured.  There  were  '^  spoilers  of  tombs/^  in  ancient  as  in 
modem  times.  Thus  we  often  read  in  an  ancient  charter  '^  to  bam 
brocenan  heorge/*  i.e.,  "to  the  broken  barrow '^  (Cod.  DipL,  763), 
and  in  one  case  we  have  the  fact  stated  yet  more  explicitly  in  the 
words :  '^  to  be  westan  "Bam  beorge  ^e  &lolfen  w8bs/'  i.e.,  "  to  the 
west  of  that  barrow  that  was  dug  (or  delved)  into.^''  (Cod.  DipL, 
loss.)  These  are  interesting  extracts  as  explaining  to  us  the  name 
of  Bbokenborough,  near  Malmesbury.  It  appears  in  the  charters 
as  Brocene-berg,  and  was  no  doubt  so  termed  from  some  '^  broken/' 
or  rifled,  sepulchral  "  barrow,**  on  or  near  the  spot. 

68.  There  is  one  other  form  in  which  personal  enter  into  the 
composition  of  local  names,  on  which  a  few  words  must  be  said. 
They  are  those  which  may  be  called  paironymiee,  and  which  denote 
clans  or  families  who  derive  their  designation  firom  that  of  some 
chiefbain  or  head  of  the  tribe  or  settlement. 

These  local  denominations  are  to  a  great  extent  irregular  com- 
positions, of  which  the  former  portion  is  a  patronymic  ending 
generally  in  -ing,  And  declined  in  the  genitive  plural  -^inga,  when  fol- 
lowed by  some  other  name  descriptive  of  the  special  locality,  such  as 
mearc, — ^h4m — ^wic — ^tun — die,  and  the  like.  In  a  few  cases  the 
patronymic  stands  alone  in  the  nominative  plural,  the  termination  of 
which  is  -ingae.    Thus  CAKuniGSj  the  name  of  two  parishes  in  Wilts^ 
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\b  clearly  the  modem  form  of  an  implied  Ceanningas,  In  a  charter 
from  the  Codex.  Winton.  (Cod.  Dipl.,  1193),  we  have,  in  the  land- 
limits  of  Heyling,  in  Hants,  the  expression  Canninga-'mar,  which 
can  only  mean  the  boundary  of  the  tribe,  or  clan,  of  the  '^  Cannings.'^ 
At  no  great  distance  from  Cannings  is  a  name,  Canb  Hill,  which 
perchance  may  be  a  memorial  of  the  chief  from  whom  they  took 
their  name.  In  the  name  Ken,  well-known  and  remembered  in  the 
West  of  England,  we  seem  to  have  the  name  in  something  like  its 
primitive  form. 

Under  this  head  may  be  placed  also  a  number  of  names  which  have 
the  form  of  genuine  patronymics,  but  denote,  not  so  much  the  clan 
descended  from  any  particular  chief,  as  that  residing  within  a  certain 
district.  Thus  JEfeningas,  now  Avening,  means,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  the  ^'  dwellers  on  the  Avon ; ''  in  like  manner  Teofuntinga^ 
gemare  (Cod.  Dipl.,  284)  means  the  boundary  of  the  "men  of 
TeflEbnt,'*  and  Lamburninga-marc  (Cod.  Dipl.,  792),  in  like  manner 
means  the  "  mark ''  or  district  of  those  who  belonged  to  Lamboume, 
So  CoLLiNGBouRN,  spclt  in  the  charters  Colinga-burn  (Cod.  Dipl.,  336) 
may  mean  the  "  bourn '*  or  '' stream '^  of  those  who  lived  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Cole,  though  that  name,  at  aU  events  in  that 
particular  part  of  Wilts,  is  not  now  known.  I  admit,  however,  that 
it  is  as  likely  that  the  CoUngas  derived  their  name  from  some  old 
leader  or  chieftain.  We  certainly  meet  in  the  charters  with  such 
expressions  as  Colan-treSw  (  =  Cole's  tree)  (Cod.  Dipl.,  712),  and 
Colan-Aam  (Cod.  Dipl.,  227)  ( =  Cole's  homestead),  which  show 
that  a  personal  name  existed  which  may  well  explain  the  former 
portion  of  the  name  Collingboum.  Moreover,  in  the  Wilts  Domes- 
day we  have  Cola  holding  a  small  estate,  as  one  of  the  King's 
Thanes  (W.  Domesd.,  186). 

69.  It  is  right  however  to  add  that  in  dealing  with  this  class  of 
names  much  caution  is  necessary,  for  it  is  by  no  means  enough  that  a 
word  should  end  in  -ing  to  make  it  a  patronymic.  On  the  contrary,  as 
Kemble  remarks,*  "  it  is  a  power  of  that  termination  to  denote  the 
genitive  or  possessive,  which  is  also  the  generative  case,  and  in  some 

^SaxQUB  in  England,  i,  60.  Noie^ 
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local  names  we  do  find  it  so  used :  thus  ''  ^Selwulfing  lond ''  (Cod. 
Dipl.,  179)  is  exactly  equivalent  to  '^  -^Selwulfes  lond/'  the  land  of  a 
dnke  ^^IwulF,  not  of  a  family  called  JS^lwulfings/'  So  agaiu 
^'  «»t  Folcwining  lond/'  and  "  «»t  Wynhearding  lond ''  (Cod.  Dipl., 
195),  imply  the  land  of  Folcwine  and  of  Wyneheard,  not  of  marks 
or  fiEunilies  called  Folcwinings  and  Wyneheardings.  Woolbedington, 
WooUftvington,  Barlavington,  are  respectively  Wulfbeeding-tun, 
Wulfl&fing-tdn^  Be6rMfing-tun,  that  is,  the  tun  or  dwelling  of 
Wulfl&f,  WulflbsBd,  and  Be6rl&f.  Between  such  words  and  genuine 
patronymics  the  line  must  be  carefully  drawn,  a  task  which  requires 
both  skill  and  experience.  The  best  security  is  where  we  find  tie 
patronymic  in  the  genitive  plural — (with  the  termination,  Hiat  is,  of 
inga^  as  in  examples  just  given) — ^but  one  can  very  generally  judge 
whether  the  name  is  such  as  to  have  arisen  in  the  way  described 
above,  from  a  genitive  singular.  Changes  for  the  sake  of  euphony 
must  also  be  g^uarded  against,  as  sources  of  error :  thus  Abingdon 
(in  Berks)  might  impel  us  strongly  to  assume  a  family  of '  Abingas;* 
the  Saxon  name  JSbban-diin  convinces  that  it  was  named  firom  an 
.Sbba  (m.),  or  JBbbe  (f.).  So  Dunnington  is  not  Duninga-tun  but 
Dunnan-tun  that  is  Dunna^9  (=sDunn's?)  tun,  or  dwelling.'' 

IV. — Names  which  have  reference  to  the  Religious  Worship  of 
those  who  from  time  to  time  settled  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Under  this  head  will  be  included  those  which  illustrate  alike  the 
heathendom  and  the  early  Christianity  of  our  Teutonic  forefiathers, 

60.  (a)  Of  the  former  perhaps  the  best  known  is  the  name  which 
now  appears  as  Wansdtke,  Hie  largest  of  the  ancient  Wiltshire  Dykes, 
and  which  is  found  in  the  charters  invariably  as  Wodnbs-dio,  that 
is,  Woden* i'dyhe.  Again,  in  the  land-limits  of  Alton  Priors  we  have 
the  name  Wodnea-beorg,  which  is  the  original  form  of  what  we  know 
as  Woodborough,  meaning  Woden^a Eill  (Cod.  Dipl.,  1035).  Then 
we  have  Wodnes-den  in  the  land-limits  of  Overton  (Cod,  Dipl.,  1120) . 
''  So  common  in  every  part  of  England,"  says  Kemble, ''  are  names  of 
places  compounded  with  this  name,  that  we  must  admit  Hie  worship  of 
Woden  to  have  been  current  throughout  the  island:  it  seems  impossible 
to  doubt  that  in  every  quarter  Hiere  were  localities  ^  (usually  rising 
^Soxonfl  in  England,  L,  343* 
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g^tind)  either  dedicated  to  him^  or  ^supposed  to  be  under  his 
protection;  and  that  thus  Woden  was  here^  as  in  Germany^  the 
supreme  god  whom  the  Saxons^  Franks^  and  Alamans  concurred  in 
worshipping/' 

Another  of  the  deities  worshipped  by  onr  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers 
in  the  days  of  their  heathendom  was  Tiw^  from  whom  we  derive  the 
name  for  the  third  day  of  the  week^  'Kwes-dsBg  ( =  Tnesday).  He 
wonld  seem  to  have  corresponded  with  Mars^  and  was  worshipped  as  a 
god  of  battle.  We  have  the  name  of  this  deiiy  in  such  compounds  as 
TeSwes-^om  (=  Tiwes-thom),  in  the  charter  relating  to  Purton 
(Ood.  Dipl.,  174) — Tomes-den,  in  that  referring  to  Chelworth  (Ood. 
Dipl.^  829) — and  possibly  also  in  Taean-mosd,  in  that  concerning 
Alton  Priors  (Cod.  Dipl.^  1035)^  a  name  now  known  as  Teow^s-mead, 
the  designation  of  a  farm  close  by  Wansdyke.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  in  the  name  Tis-bvry^  a  parish  in  the  south-west  of  the  county^ 
we  have  a  like  memorial  of  Saxon  heathendom.  In  a  charter  of 
On{it  (A.D.  1028)^  amongst  the  boundaries  of  an  estate  at  Hanitiine 
(Hannington)^  in  Hants,  we  have  '^  Tie-ledk/*  which^  if  the  place 
could  be  identified^  would  no  doubt  be  TU4ey. 

One  other  illustration  under  this  head  shall  be  given— others  will 
be  found  in  the  lists  appended  to  this  general  account.  An  ancient 
encampment  on  the  downs^  not  far  from  Hejrtesbuiy^  is  called 
Bo&ATCHBUBT  Oaxp.  I  Venture  to  suggest  that  the  former  portion 
of  the  name  is  from  the  same  source  as  the  Danish  and  Swedish 
ehratti  (  =  a  dsemon).  Notice  has  already  been  drawn  to  the  idea* 
490  common  in  ancient  times  of  works  like  these  being  carried  out 
by  the  help  of  evil  spirits  (See  above  §  17).  There  is  a  Scratby  in 
Norfolk^  and  in  Norway  we  find  Skradascar  as  the  name  of  a  hatmted 
rock  on  the  coast 

61.  (d)  Of  names  which  illustrate  the  early  Ohristianity  of  our 
forefathers^  the  following  may  be  named :— • 

BiSH0PSTiU)W.  A  village  near  Warminster,  originally  Siecopef-treew 
(  s=  Bishop^s  tree),  a  memorial  of  the  good  St.  Aldhelm, 
first  Bishop  of  Sherborne  (A.D.  706 — 709),  to  whom  the 
church  is  dedicated,  and  who,  as  he  founded  the  monas- 
teries both  at  Bradford  and  Frome^  no  doubt  visited  this 
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place^  within  a  few  miles  of  which  indeed  he  died.  William 
of  Malmesboiy  tells  us  a  stoiy^  by  way  of  aoooanting  for  the 
name^  at  which  we  may  perhaps  smiley  bat  which  no  doabt 
has  a  substratum  of  truth  in  it.  ^^  Aldhelm^  once,  when 
preaching/^  he  says,  "  fixed  his  ashen  staff  in  the  earth  :  it 
grew  miraculously,  putting  forth  boughs  and  leaves,  and 
numerous  ash  trees  afterwards  sprang  from  it,  hence  the  place 
was  called  Biscopes-trewe/^^  Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
word  treoio  (  =  tree)  is  used  here  in  its  secondary  sense  as 
equivalent  to  ''cross,''  as  ia  Acts,  x.,  S9,  "  Whom  they  slew 
and  hanged  on  a  tree?^^  So  Oswestry,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned (§  2),  means  Oswald's  tree  (or  cross),  its  equivalent 
in  Welsh  being  Oroes-Oswallt.  And  Dr.  Quest  interprets 
Aeiles-treu  (a  name  also  given  as  JSgles-ford,  and  ^geles- 
thrip),  as  equivalent  to  Ghtxrch-crosa.  Arch»ol.  Inst.  Joum., 
(Salisb.)  p.  47.  If  so,  the  old  chronicler  gives  us  a  glimmer- 
ing of  the  truth,  veiled  though  it  may  be  with  fable.  Here 
no  doubt  the  good  Bishop  preached  the  truth  to  the  semi- 
christianized,  if  not  at  that  time  heathen,  people  of  Wessex. 
Probably,  like  Augustine  and  other  early  missionaries,  he 
carried  with  him  a  cross,  the  symbol  of  our  faith,  and  planted 
it  in  Hie  ground  beside  him,  as  he  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of 
the  cross.  Anyhow  the  name  is  a  memorial  of  one  of  the 
holiest  and  most  devoted  of  missionary  bishops,  and  so  of  our 
early  Christianity  in  Wessex. 
Chbistun  Malford,  near  Chippenham;  originally  CHsUs-mal^ 
/ord.  The  Anglo-Saxon  word  mat  signifies  a  mark,  or  sign, 
.  or  image,  so  that  the  whole  word  means  the  ford  by  CArisfs 
sign  ( «  the  cross),  or  CArisfs  image  ( =a  crucifix,  or  rood). 
The  woriOmte-nusl  often  occurs  in  Saxon  charters  by  itself,and 
also  in  composition,  as  descriptive  of  points  of  boundary.  Thus 
in  a  grant  of  Qrimanledge  to  Worcester,  we  have, ''  tip 
ondlang  iSsBS  hearpcSes  t6  iSsem  Criste-msBle"  (up  along  the 
high-way  to  the  ChrisUnuil  i.^.,  the  cross) .     Cod.  Dipl.,  266, 

^  Gest.  Fontif.  (BoUi  Series),  p.  884« 
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80  abo  we  bsve  P7ivteinal-ac  (=oak) .   Cod.  Dipl.  118.   In  a 
charter  relating  to  Niwanham  (Newnham),  in  Eent^  we  have 
a  point  of  boundary  described  as  "  Jwer  ]><Bt  CAristes-nuel  stod/^ 
(where  the  CkrisUmal  stood).     Cod.  Dipl.^  626.     All  these 
notices  would  seem  to  indicate  that  way-side  crosses^  or  figures 
of  our  Lord  on  the  cross^  were  customary  in  this  country^ 
as  they  still  are  in  parts  of  Europe^  in  the  early  days  of 
of  Christianity. 
All  that  has  been  attempted  has  been  to  give  an  example  or  two 
under  each  of  the  general  classes  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain. 
Some  Names  there  are  which  cannot  very  fitly  be  placed  under  any 
one  of  these  four  heads ; — others  which  might  be  included  under  more 
than  one.    These^  together  with  many  that  will  be  additional  illus- 
trations of  the  various  portions  of  this  and  the  two  previous  papers^ 
we  hope  some  day  to  give  in  a  supplementary  list. 


|(amw  of   lBiIts|ire  CJm|e8. 

By  the  Rev.  Canok  J.  £.  Jacxsok. 

gHAT  Churches  should  be  distinguished  by  names  may  not  be 
necessary  where  there  is  only  one :  but  in  cities  where  they 
^reTnumerous^  the  time-honoured  custom  of  naming  them  after  some 
Saint  is  convenient  and  almost  unavoidable.  But  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  though  a  church  bears  the  name  of  St.  Paul^  St.  Peter^ 
St.  Leonard^  &c.^  it  is  not  dedicated  to  them^  but  to  the  glory  and 
worship  of  God,  in  memory  or  as  a  memorial  of  them. 

The  word  "  saint ''  is  properly  an  adjective,  not  a  substantive  • 
but  just  as  we  incorrectly  speak  of  the  classic  writers  as  ''the  classics,'^ 
so,  use  (the  ''  norma  loquendi  *')  has  given  a  substantive  form  to  "  the 
saints.''  The  word,  whether  spoken  of  a  person  or  thing,  simply 
means  holy.  In  the  latter  case,  "Saint  cross*'  and  "Saint  sepulchre" 
are  merely  the  equivalent  of  "  Holy  cross  "  and  "  Holy  sepulchre.'^ 

The  authorities  for  the  nam^  of  our  ehurches  are  Ecton'sThesaurus, 
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1742;  Bacon's  liber  Re^,  1786;  Browne  Willis's  Paroehiale 
Anglieannm,  and  the  ''  Liber  Scholasticns/'  an  abridgement  from 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  enqniie  into  the 
Reyennes  of  the  Established  Churchy  presented  to  Parliament  in 
1836^  which  contains  the  dedication  names,  so  far  as  was  known,  of 
eyery  church  in  England  and  Wales. 

In  some  instances  these  authorities  do  not  agree :  and  the  causes 
of  uncertainty  are  various.  1.  It  was  sometimes  the  casew  ancient 
times  that  one  part  of  a  church  was  finished  and  consecrated  before 
another  part :  and  the  name  given  to  a  part  may  have  been  mistaken 
for  the  name  of  the  whole.  2.  There  were  also  chantry  chapels  in 
the  church,  each  having  its  altar  and  name.  Confusion  has  arisen 
from  this.  3.  The  village  feast  or  revel,  orig^inally  a  religious  festival 
instituted  to  mark  the  day  of  consecration,  is  gpenerally,  but  not 
invariably,  good  evidence  of  the  name  of  the  church.  4.  Sometimes 
upon  the  rebuilding  or  restoration  of  a  church  a  new  name  was  given; 
and  5,  sometimes  when  the  name  had  been  forgotten  the  accidental 
discovery  of  some  fresco-painting  of  a  saint  has  led  to  that  name 
being  adopted. 

K  a  name  cannot  be  found  in  any  of  the  authorities  above-men- 
tioned, it  might  possibly  be  met  with  in  ancient  records  relating  to 
the  parish  preserved  at  the  Diocesan  Registries :  especially  in  mediae- 
val or  pre-Reformatiom  wills.  Testators  frequently  specified  by  name 
the  church  in  which  they  desired  to  be  buried,  or  to  the  repair  of 
which  they  made  some  bequest  of  money  .^ 

I. — Names  op  Parishes. 

Alunoton  (near  Amesbury)    St. 


Aldbouenb  St.  Michael' 

Aij)EB3UEY  B.  V.  Mary 

Alderton  St.  Giles 


John  Baptist 
Ald  Cannings  St.  Anne  ' 


^  For  some  of  these  obseryations  the  writer  is  indebted  to  vatioos  oorrespon^ 
dents  in  Note$  and  Querie$, 

'  So  in  the  King's  Book.  The  village  feast  happening  to  be  held  on  the  Monday 
nearest  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen's  day  has  sometimes  oonneoted  that  name  with 
the  obaroh. 

*  So  in  Eoton  and  Bacon.  In  Wilts  Mag.  (zi,  14)  All  Saints  is  considered 
more  probable. 
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Alton  Bbenaed  B.  V.  Mary 
Alton  Peiobb  All  Saints 

Alvbdibton  B.  V.  Mary 

Ambbbsbubt  B.  V.  Maiy  and  St. 

Melor 
Anstt  St.  James 

AsHLBT   (near  Tet- 

bury)  St.  James 

Ashton  Ebtnbs  Holy  Cross 
AsHTOM^  Stbbplb  B.  Y.  Mary 
Abhton,  Wbst  St.  John  Ev. 
Atwoeth  St.  Michael 

AvBBUBT  St.  James 

Baefoed  St.  Mabun  St.  Martin 
Bayeestock  St.  Edith 

Batdon  St  Nicholas 

BsBOHiNasToKB  St.  Stephen 
Bbdwtn,  Gebat       B.  V.  Mary 

„  Little  St.  Michael 
Bbherton  St.  Andrew 

Bbewick  Basset  St.  Nicholas 
Beewick  St.  James 

„  St.  John 

fj  St.  Leonard 

BiDDESiON  St.  Nicholas 

„  (destroyed)  St.  Peter 
Bishops  Cannings  B.  V.  Mary 
BiSHOPSTON  (S.  Wilts)   St.  John 

Baptist 

„  (N.Wilts)  B.V.Mary 
BisHOPSTEOW  St.  Aldhelm 

Blaoklands  St.  Peter 

Blunsdon  St.  Andrew 

„        Beoad      St.  Leonard 


BoscoifBB  St  Andrew 

BowDEN  Hux  (Lacock)  St.  Anne 
BowBE  Chalk  Holy  Trinity 
Box  St.  Thomas  k  Becket 

BoYTON  B.  V.  Mary 

Beadbnstoki  cum 

Clack  B.  V.  Mary 

Beadpoed-on-Avon  Holy  Trinity 

„  (New  church)  Christ  Church 
Beadlby^  Noeth  St.  Nicholas 
„  (Road  HiU)  Christ  Church 
Beamshaw  St.  Peter 

Beatton  St.  James 

Bebmhill  St.  Martin 

Brbhbi^am  (or 

Cowidge)  [not  known] 

Brinkwoeth  St.  Michael 

Beitpohd  St.  Peter 

Beixton  Dbvbebl  St  Michael 
Beoad  Chalk  All  Saints 

Beoad  Hbnton  (or 

H.  Magna)  St.  Peter 

Beoad  Town  Christ  Church 
Beokenboeough  St.  John  Baptist 
Beomham  St.  Nicholas 

Beotjouton  Gippord  B.  V.  Mary 
BuLBEiDOB  St.  Peter 

BuLPOED  St.  John  Evangelist 
BuEBAGE  All  SainiB 

BuECOMBB  St.  John  Baptist 

Butteembrb  St.  James 

Calnb  B.  V.Mary  1 

„  (Quemerford)  Holy  Trinity 
Calston  Willington  B.V.Mary 


^  In  '«  Wiltshire  Collections,"  p.  34,  Note,  St.  Mark  is  an  error  of  the  press 
for  St.  Hary. 
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CAfiPTLft  CoMBB  St.  Andrew 

CAgTLB  Eaton  B.  V.  Mary 

Chaldfibld^Orbat  StCatharine 

Chapmaksladb      St.  Philip  and 

St.  James 

Chablton  (near  Pewsey)St.Peter 

„  (nearMalme8bary)B.V.Maiy 

^,  (near  Donhead)      All  Saints 

Chbbhill  St.  James 

Chbsingbuey  Peiors 

(destroyed)  St  Mary  ^ 

Chbve&bl^  Oebat  St.  Peter 

„  LiTTLB         St.  Peter 

CmcKLADB  All  Saints 

Chilmabk  St.  Margaret 

Chilton  Foltot       B.  V,  Mary 
Chippbsham  St.  Andrew 

„        Langlbt        St.  Paul 
Chirton  St.  John  Baptist 

Chiseldon  Holy  Cross 

ChittbbIIb  B.  V.  Mary 

yy  All  Saints 

CernoB  B.  V.  Mary 

Choldbeton  St.  Nicholas 

Christhalford  All  Saints 

Chx7TB  St.  Nicholas 

Clbvbrtok  [seei/^a] 
Clttfb  Ptpard  St.  Peter 

CoDFORD  St.  Peter 

„  B.  V.  Mary 

CoLBRKB  St.  John  Baptist 


COLLINGBOURNB  BbOJB^ 

Abbat's,    or  EaiiG- 

STON 

B.  V.  Mary 

„    Ducis 

B.V.Mary' 

Combb  Bissbt 

St.  Michael 

COMFTOK  BaSSBT 

St.  Swithun 

yy  Chahberlatnb  St.  Michael 

CoBSHAM           St.  Bartholomew 

CORSLBT 

St.  Margaret 

COBSTON 

All  Saints 

CouLSTON  East 

St.  Thomas  ik 

Becket' 

CowiDGB  [see  Bremelham] 

Crickladb 

B.  V.  Mary 

n 

St.  Samson 

Cbockbbton 

Holy  Trinity 

Cbudwet.t. 

AU  Saints 

Dambrhaic 

St.  George 

Dauntsbt 

St.  James 

Dbbby  HiLL(Calne)  ChristChurch 

Dbvizes             St, 

John  Baptist 

w 

B.  V.  Mary 

^^ 

St.  Peter 

BiLTON 

B.  V.  Mary 

„        Mabsh 

Holy  Trinity 

DiNTON 

B.  V.  Mary 

DiTOHAMPTOK 

St.  Andrew 

DrrcHBiBGB       St 

.  Christopher? 

DONHBAB 

St.  Andrew 

w 

B.  V.  Mary 

DOWNTOK 

St.  Laurence 

1  Called  by  Eoton  •<  St.  John  Baptist : "  but  oorreoted  in  his  Appendix  to  *<St 
Mary." 
»  Corrected  from  <'  Si  Andrew  "  by  Eeton  in  his  Appendix,p.  631. 
*SoinDaooa;  but  Eoton  sajs  <* St.  Andrew." 
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Deatcx)tb  Oebkb  St.  Peter 

DuRNFOED  Gbbat     St.  Andrew 
DuRRiNOTON  All  Saints  ^ 

Earl  Stoke  B.  V.  Mary 

Easton  Grey  \noi  known] 

Easton  Royal  (nearPewsey)  Holy 

Trinity 
Ebbesbournb  Waxb      St.  John 

Saptist 
EcHiLHAMPTON  St.  Andrew* 
Edinodon  All  Saints 

EiSBY  (Cricklade)      B.  V.  Mary 
Elingdon  [see  fFroughton] 
Enforb  All  Saints 

Erchfont  St.  Michael 

Eyerley  St.  Peter 

Farley  Chapel  (near 

Salisbuiy)  All  Saints? 

FiFIELD    BaVEHT 

(Chalke)  St.  Martin 

FiFiELD  (Marlborough) 
FiOHELDBAN  St.  Michael 

FisHBBTOK  AucHER  St.  Clement 
,,       Dblaheeb  St.  Nicholas 
FriTLETON  All  Saints 

FoNTHiLL  Episoopi      All  Saints 
„        GippoRD  St.  Nicholas 
FosBUEY  Christ  Church 

FoTANT  St.  Qwrge 

FoxHAM  St  John  Baptist 


FOXLEY 

Feoxfibld 
fuggleston 
Gaesdbn 
Geafion.  East 
Geimstead,  West 

GRriTLBTON 

guhbleton 

Ham 

Hankeeton 

Haitnington 

Habdenhuish 


\not  known] 

All  Saints 

St.  Peter 

All  Saints 

St.  Nicholas 

[not  knourn] 

B.  V.Mary  » 

St.  Thomas* 

All  Saints 

Holy  Cross 

St.  John  Baptist 

St.  Nicholas 


Haei9HAM^  West  ^     St.  George 
Haetham  CnAJ^mj[notconsecrated 

yeq 
Haselbuey  (destroyed)  All  Saints 
Hbdinoton  St.  Andrew 

Heytbsbuey  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
J,       Hospital    The  same 
Heywood  Chapel^  (near 


Westbury) 
Highway 

HiGHWOETH 

Hill  Deybrbl 
Hilmbeton 

HiLPEETON 
HiNBON 

HiNTON^  Littlb 

Holt 

homingtok 


Holy  Trinity 
St.  Peter 

St.  Michael 

B.  V,  Mary 

St.  Laurence 

B.V.Mary* 

St.  John  Baptist 

St.  Swithun 
St.  Catharine 

B.  V.  Mary 


^  No  early  name  being  knowD,  that  of  **  All  Saints  "  was  adopted  at  the 
restoration  of  the  ohorch  in  1851. 

»  Possibly  <*  St.  Anne."     See  Wilts  Arch.  Mag.,  xi.,  183. 

.  *  Anciently,  aooordlng  to  an  old  record^  **  All  Saints." 

*  So  Eoton  :  bat  the  present  Beotor  says  <<6t  Miohael  and  All  Angels." 
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HoRNiNOSHAM  St.  John  Baptist 
HuisH  St.  Nicholas 

HULLAYIMGTON  B.  V.  Maiy 

Idmistoh  All  Saints 

Imber  St.  Giles 

Ikoleshajc  St.  John  Baptist 
Kebyil  St.  Leonard 

Kbmblb  All  Saints 

Kennet^  East  Christ  Church 
Kingston  Deye&el  B.  V.  Mary 
Kington  St.  Michael 

West         B.  V.  Maiy 
Knock  St.  Margaret 

Knoyle,  East 
Magna^  or 

Episoopi  B.  V.  Mary 

„    West,  or 

Odierne         B.  V.  Mary 
Lacock  St.  Cyriac 

Landford  St.  Andrew 

Langpord,  LnTLB  St.  Nicholas 
Langlby  Burrel  St.  Peter 

„         (Chippenham)    St.  Paul 
„    PiTzuRSE,  or  King- 
ton Langlet        St.  Peter 
Latton  St.  John  Baptist 

Laverstock  St.  Andrew 

liAvmoTON,  West        All  Saints 
jf        EasTj  or 

Market  B.  V.  Mary 
Lba  and  Cleyerton      St.  Giles 
Leigh  Dblaherb    St.  Margaret 
„       Chapel  (Ashton 

Keynes)      [not  knovm\ 


LiddingtoH  All  Saints 

LiMPLEY  Stoke     B.  V.  Mary  (or 

St.  Edith? 

LnTLETON  Drew         All  Saints 

LoNGBRiDGE  Deyerel  SS.  Peter 

and  Paul 

LuoKiNGTON  B.  V.  Mary 

Ludgershall  St.  James 

Lydiard  Miluoent    All  Saints 

,y        Tregoz         All  Saints 

Lyneham  St.  Michael 

Mabdikgton  B.  V.  Mary 

Maiden  Bradley        All  Saints 

Malmesbury  Abbey 

Churoh  *         B.  V.  Mary  and 
St.  Aldhelm 
„     Old  Parish 

Church  St.  Paul 

M  ANNiNGFORD  Abbats  \not  hnown\ 

„        Braose  St.  Peter 

,y        BoHTJK  All  Saints 

Marden  All  Saints 

Marlborough  B.  V.  Mary 

,,  St.  Peter 

MarstSn  Meysey        St.  James 

„    South  (Highworth) 
Melksham  St.  Michael 

Mere  St.  Michael 

Mildenhall      St.  John  Baptist 
MiLSTON  B.  V.  Mary 

Milton  Lislbbonne      St.  Peter 
MiNETY  St.  Leonard 

Monkton  Devbrel   \not  knovm\ 
Farleigh        St.  Peter 


Originally  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 
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Nbston  (Corsham) 

SS.Philipand 

Poulshot 

St.  Peter* 

James 

POXJLTON 

St.  Michael 

Nethbravon 

All  Saints 

Preshutb 

St.  George 

Nethbb  Hampton  St,  Catharine 

PURTON 

B.  V.  Mary 

Nettlbton 

B.  V.  Maiy 

QUBMERFORD 

Holy  Triniiy 

Nbwntoic,  Loiro 

Holy  Trinity 

Bamsbury 

Holy  Cross 

„    North  {alicu 

r 

Redlynoh 

B.  V.  Mary 

Hilcot) 

St.  James 

RoDBOURNB  (Malmes- 

jj    South 

St.  Andrew 

bury) 

Holy  Cross 

„    Tony 

St.  Andrew  * 

„        Cheney 

B.  V.  Maiy 

Norton  (near  Malmes- 

BoAD  Hill   (see 

buiy) 

AllSamts 

Bradley,  North) 

„      Bavbnt 

All  Saints 

Bollbston 

St.  Andrew 

NuNTON  (Downton] 

)    St.  Andrew 

ROWDB 

B.  V.  Mary 

Oaksby 

All  Saints 

Rushall 

St.  Matthew 

Oarb  (withWUcot)? 

Salisbury  CATHBDRAL'B.V.Mary 

Odstock 

B.  V.  Mary 

}> 

St  Edmund 

Ogbournb 

St.  Andrew 

a 

St.  Thomas 

9} 

St.  George 

>7 

St.  Martin 

Orohestok 

St.  George 

Savernakb 

Christ  Church 

w 

B.  V.  Mary 

„        Cadlby 

St.  Catharine 

Overton 

St.  Michael 

Sbagry 

B.  V.  Mary 

Patnby 

St.  Swithun 

Sbdqbhill  Chapbl     St.  Catha- 

Pbrtwood 

St.  Peter 

line* 

Pbwsby             St. 

John  Baptist 

Sbbnd 

Holy  Cross 

Pitton 

St.  Peter 

Sbmington 

St.  G^eorge 

Plaitford 

Sbklby 

St.  Leonard 

POOLB  EeTNEB 

St.  Michael 

Sbvbnhamfton 

St.  Andrew: 

Porton 

St.  Nicholas 

Shaw  (Melksham) 

Christ  Church 

Potibrn 

B.  V.  Mary 

Shbrncotb 

AllSamts 

^  This  dedication  dates  only  from  1844.     The  name  of  the  old  ohoroh  was 
not  known. 

»A11  Saints  (Ecton). 

'So  in  Eoton:   bat  Mr.  C.  Bowles  (Hand,  of  Chalk,   p.  38)  says  «St. 
Leonard." 
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Shebbington 
Shebstok 
Sh&bwton 
Slaughterfo&d 


St.  Michael 

Holy  Cross 

B.  V.  Mary 

St.  Nicholas 


SOMEKFOBD^  BbOAB^  OrEAT 

or  Magna    SS.  Peter  &  Paul 

if       liiTTLB    St.  John  Baptist 

ij       Ketnes  All  Saints 

SopwoKTH  B.  V.  Mary 

South  Broom  St.  James 

STAim>N  Beknasd        All  Saints 

„     FrrzwAB&EN     St.  Leonard 

„    St.  Qudttin         St.  GKles 

Staplsfobd  B.  y.  Mary 

Stavbbton? 

Steeple  Lakgfo&d  (or 

Magna)  All  Saints 

Stebt  St.  Faith 

Stockton  St.  John  Baptist 

Stoubton  St  Peter 

Stratford  Tont    St.  Laurence^ 
„  Sub  Castro 

(or  Deans)  St.  Laurence 

Stratton  St.  Margaret 

Stodlbt  (Trowbridge)    St.  John 

Sutton  Benger  All  Saints 

„       Mandeville    All  Saints 

„       Vbney        St  Leonard* 

SwALLOWcuFF  St.  Pctcr 

Swindon  Holy  Bood 

„        (New)  St.  Mark 

Tbffont  Ewyas  \not  known] 

„    Magna  Chapel  [not  known] 


TiDCOMBB  St.  Michael 

TiDWORTH,  North  HolyTriniiy 
Tii^HEAD  St.  Thomas  k  Becket 
TiSBURY  St  John  Baptist 

Ttfherington  (near 

Heytesbnry)  St  James 

TriHEBTON  Kellawats   St.  GHiles 

,y  Lucas      St  Nicholas 

TocEENHAM  St  John 

ToLLARD  Royal        St  Peter  ad 

Vincula 

Tbowbridgb  St.  James 

„  Holy  Trinity 

yf  St.  Stephen 

,,  St.  Thomas 

Ugford  St.  James 

Upavon  B.  V.  Mary 

Upton  Lovbll  \noi  known] 

„       ScuDAHORE    B.  V.  Mary 

Urchpont  [see  Erc^onf] 

Wanborough  St  Andrew 

Warminster  St.  Denis 

,y       Common    Christ  Chnrch 

y,       (Boreham)        St.  John 

Evangelist 

,,       Chapel      St  Laurence 

Westbury  All  Saints 

West  Dean  B.  V.  Maiy 

West  Martin  (near 

Damerham)  All  Saints 

Wbstport  (Malmesbury)     B.  V, 

Mary 
Wbstwood  B.  V.  Mary  ? 


» St  Mary  {Eeton). 
»8t  Maiy  {EcUm). 


tol.  XT.— ho.  XLin. 
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Whaddon  (near  Trow- 


B,  y.  Maiy  ? 

All  Saints 

[St.  Michael?] 

St.  Leonard 

Holy  Cross 


bridge) 
Whitspailish 

WlCHBUEY 
WiLOOT 

WiDSPOBD  (Devizes)  St.  Nicholas 
„    (Ambresbuiy)  St.  Michael 
Wilton  B.  V.  Mary 

WiNMBLD        St.  Andrew  1403  > 
WiNSLBY  St.  Nicholas 

WiNTEBBOUSNE  Bassbt  St.Catha- 

rine 
„    Dauotsby  St.  Edward 

y,    Easls  *  St.  Michael 

„    GuNNOBB  (for- 
merly Cher- 
borough)       B.  V.  Mary 
J,    MoNKTON  St.  Mary 

Magdalene 


WiNTBRBOUKNB  StOKB      St.  Pctcr 


WlKTERSLOW 

WisHPORD  Magna 

WOODBOBOUGH 


All  Saints 

St.  Giles 

St.  Mary 

Magdalene 

All  Saints 

All  Saints 

St.  Andrew 


WOODPOBD 

WooTTON  Basset 

„        Ryvbrs 
WoBTON  (Devizes)  Christ  Church 
Wraxal,  North  St.  James 

„         South  St.  James 

Wroughton  (Elingdon)  St.  John 
Baptist  and 
St.  Helen 
Wylyb  B.  V.  Mary 

Yatbsbury  All  Saints 

Yatton  Keynbll     St.  Margaret 
Zeads  Green  St.  Martin 


II. — Dbpication   Names. 

Aldhelh^  St.  &  B,  V.  Mary.— Bishopstrow,  Malmesbury  Abbey 
Church. 

All  Saints. — Alton  Priors,  Broad  Chalk,  Burbage,  Charlton 
(Downton),  Chicklade,  Chittem,  Christmalford,  Corston, 
Crudwell,  Edingdon,  Enford,  Parley  (near  Salisbury), 
Pittleton,  Ponthill  Episcopi,  Froxfield,  Garsden,  Ham, 
Haselbuiy  {destroyed),  Idmiston,  Eemble,  Lavington 
West,  Liddington,  Littleton  Drew,  Lydiard  Millicent, 
Lydiard  Tregoz,  Maiden  Bradley,  Manning^ord  Bohun, 
Marden,  Netheravon,  Norton  (near  Malmesbury),  Norton 
Bavent,  Oaksey,  Poulshot,  Shemcote,  Somerford  Keynes, 
Steeple  Langford,   Sutton   Benger,  Sutton  Mandeville, 

1  St.  Mary  {Bcton). 
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Westbury,     Weet    Martin,    Whiteparish,     Winteralow, 
Woodford,  Wootton  Basset,  Tatesbmy. 

Akdbew,  St. — BemertoD,  Blnnsdon,  Bosoombe,  Castle  Combe, 
Cbipp^iham,  Ditchampton,  Donhead,  Dumford,  Echil* 
hampton,  Hedington,  Landford,  Laverstoek,  Newton 
Tony,  Nuntoo,  Ogbonme,  Bolleston,  Serenbampton, 
Sontb  Newton,  Stanton  Bernard,  Wanborougb,  Winfield, 
Wootton  Ryvere, 

Annb,  St. — Aid  Cannings,  Bowdon  Hill  (Lacock). 

Babtholomsw,  St. — Great  Cbaldfield,  Corsham. 

Cathabinb,  St. — Holt,  Netberhampton,  Cadley,  in  Savemakej 
Sedgehill,  Winterbonme  Basset. 

Christ  Chuech.* — Bradford-on-Avon,  Broad  Town,  DerryHill,  East 
Kennet,  £oad  Hill  (in  North  Bradley),  Savemake,  Shaw 
Chapel,  near  Melksham,  Wanninstev  Common,  Worton^ 

Clbksnt,  St. — Fish^rton  Anoher. 

Cyriac,  St. — Lacock. 

Denis,  St. — ^Warminster. 

£DrrH,  St. — Bayerstock,  Limpley  Stoke. 

Edmund,  St. — Salisbury. 

Edwuu),  St. — Winterbonme  Danntsey. 

Faith,  St. — Stert. 

Gboboe,  St.— Damerham,  Fovant,  Hambam  West,  Ogboame> 
Orcbeston,  Preshnte,  Semington. 

Qjuis,  St. — ^Alderton,  Imber,  Lea  and  Cleverton,  Stanton  St 
Qnintin,  Titherton  Kellaways,  Wisbford  Magna. 

Hblbn,  St.,  &  St.  John  Baptist. — ^Wrongbton. 

Holt  Cross. — Asbton  Keynes,  Cbiseldon,  Hankerton,  Bamsbury^ 
Seend,  Sherston,  Wilcot. 

Holy  Bood. — Bodbonme  (near  Malmesbury),  Swindon. 

Jamsb  St. — Ansty,  Ashley  (near  Tetbury)  Avebury,  Berwick  St. 
James,  Bratton,  Buttermere,  Cberbill,  Dauntsey,  Ludger- 
shall,  Marston  Meysey,  North  Newnton,  South  Broom, 
Titherington    (near    Heytesbnry)    Trowbridge,    Ugford, 

Sontb  Wraxal,  North  Wraxal. 

^  All  ttieoe  are  of  modem  foandaUoa. 

n2 
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JakbSj  St.^  &  St.  Philip. — ^Neston  (near  Corsham). 

JoHN^  St.,  EvAiJGBLifirr. — ^West  Ashton,  Bulford,  Studley,  Tocken- 
ham,  Warminster  (Boreham  Boad). 

JoHNj  St.,  Baptist. — Allington  (near  Amesbuiy),  Berwick, 
Bi^hopston  (S.  Wilts),  Brokenborongh,  Burcombe, 
Chesingbury,  Chirton,  Colem,  Devizes,  Ebbesbonm  Wake, 
Foxham,  Hannington,  Hindon,  Homingsham,  Inglesbam, 
Latton,  Mildenhall,  Pewsey,  Little  Somerford,  Stockton, 
Tisbury. 

John,  St.,  Baptist,  &  St.  Hblin. — ^Wroughton,  Chesingbury 
Priors  (destroyed). 

liAUSENOB,  St. — ^Downton,  *Hilmerton,  Stratford-nfi-Castro  or 
Deans,  Stratford  Tony,  Warminster  Chapel. 

liEOHASD  St. — ^Berwick,  Broad  Blnnsdon,  Eeevil,  Mineiy,  Semley^ 
Stanton  Fitzwarren,  Satton  Veney  (?),  Wichbury. 

Mabgabet,  St. — Chilmark,  Corsley,  Elnook,  Leigh  DelamerOj 
Stratton,  Yatton  Keynell. 

Mabx,  St. — Swindon. 

Mabtin,  St. — Barford,  Bremhill,  Fifield  Bayent,  Salisbury,  Zeals 
Ghreen. 

Mabt,  B.  V. — Alderbury,  Alton  Barnes,  Alvediston,  Great  Bedwyn, 
Bishop's  Cannings,  Bishopton  (N.  Wilts),  Boyton, 
Bradenstoke  cum  Clack,  Broughton  GKfford,  Calne, 
Calston  Willington,  Castle  Eaton,  Charlton  (near  Malmes- 
bury),  Chilton  Folyot,  Chisenbury  (destroyed)  Chittem, 
Chittoe,  Codford,  CoUingboume  Kingston,  Collingboume 
Dueis,  Cricklade,  West  Dean,  Devizes,  Dilton,  Dinton, 
Donhead,  Earlstoke,  Eisey,  Grittleton,  Hill  Deverel, 
Hilperton  (?),  Homington,  Hullavington,  Kingston 
Deverel,  West  Kington,  Knoyle  Episcopi  or  East,  West 
Elnoyle,  Market  Laving^n,  Limpley  Stoke,  Luckington, 
Haddington,  Marlborough,  Milston,  Nettleton,  Odstock, 
Orcheston,  Pottem,  Purton,  Redlynch,  Rodboum  Cheney, 
Rowde,  Salisbury  Cathedral,  Seagry,  Shrewton,  Sopworth, 
Stapleford,  Steeple  Ashton,  Stratford  Tony  (?),  Sutton 
Veny,  Upavon,  Upton  Scudamore,  Westport  (Malmes- 
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bury),  Westwood  (?),  Wilton,  Winfield  (?),  Whaddon 
(near  Trowbridge?),  WiDterboume  Ghmnore,  Wyly, 

Maky,  B.  v.,  &  St.  Melob.^ — ^Ambresbuiy. 

Maby,  B.  v.,  &  St.  Aldhelm. — Malmesbtuy  Abbey  Church. 

Maby  Magdalene,  St. — Winterboum  Monkton,  Woodborough. 

Matthew,  St. — Rushall. 

Melor,  St.,  &  B.  V.  Mary. — ^Ambresbury. 

Michael,  St.,  Archangel. — Aldbouni,  Atworth  (?),  Little  Bedwyn^ 
Brinkworth,  Brixton  Deverel,  Combe  Bisset,  Compton 
Chamberiayne,  Erehfont,  Figheldean,  Highworth,  Hilper- 
ton  (?),  Kington  St.  Michael,  Lyneham,  Melksham,  Mere, 
Overton,  Pool  Keynes,  Ponlton,  Sherrington,  Tidcomb, 
Whitepariflh,  Wilsford  ^near  Ambresbuiy),  Winterbonm 
Earls. 

Michael,  St.,  &  All  Angels. — Hilperton  (?) 

Nicholas,  St. — Baydon,  Berwick  Basset,  Biddeston,  North  Brad- 
ley, Bromham,  Cholderton,  Chute,  Fisherton  Delamere, 
Fonthill  Oifford,  East  Grafton,  Hardenhuish,  Haish,  Little 
Langford,  Porton,  Slanghterford,  Titherton  Lucas,  Wils- 
ford (near  Devizes),  Winsley. 

Paul,  St. — Langley  Burrel  (Chippenham),  Malmesbury  (old  parish 
church). 

Peter,  St. — Biddeston  {destroyed),  Blacklands,  Bramshaw,  Britford, 
Broad  Henton,  Bulbridge,  Charlton  (near  Pewsey),  Great 
Cheverel,  Little  Cheverel,  Clyff  Pypard,  Codford,  Devizes, 
Draycote  Ceme,  Everley,  Puggleston,  Highway,  Langley 
Burrel,  Langley  Fitzurse,  Manning^ord  Braose,  Milton 
Lislebonne,  Monkton  Parley,Pertwood,Pilton,Plaitford  (?), 
Poulshot(?),  Stourton,  Winterboum  Stoke,  Swallowcliflf. 

Peter,  St.,  ad  Vinctjla. — ToUard  Royal. 

PerEB  AND  Paul,  SS. — Heytesbury,  Do.  Hospital  Chapel,  Long- 
bridge  Deverel,  Malmesbury  Abbey  Church  (original). 
Broad  Somerford. 

*  This  name  does  not  appear  among  the  xunal  lists  of  saints.  Leland,  speak- 
ing of  Ambresbury  Monasterji  says  **  Jacet  ibi  8.  Meloms  onjos  prosapi«| 
eigatve  sanetimoni®!  inoertum  mihL"    IColkcL,  ilL,  262.] 
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Philip  and  Jambs,  SS. — ^Neston  (Corsham),  Chapmanslade. 

Samson,  StP. — Cricklade, 

Stephen,  St. — Beechingstoke,  Trowbridge. 

SwiTHUN,  St. — Compton  Basset,  Little  Henton,  Patney. 

T^OMAfl,  St. — Gumbledon,  Salisbury,  Trowbridge. 

Thomas  k  Bbcket,  St. — Box,  Coulston,  Tilshead. 

Trinity,  Holy. — Bower  Chalk,  Bradford^on-Avon  (Parish  church), 
Crockerton,  Dilton's  Marsh,  Easton  Royal,  Heywood 
near  Westbury,  Long  Newntou,  Quemerford,  North 
Tidworth,  Trowbridge, 


^eyort  of  tje  ?l8itsjtre  Petkmm. 

fiy  tiis  Ber.  T.  A.  PaBSTOif,  M.A. 

t^EFORE  entering  into  the  details  of  the  Herbarium,  it  will 
be  as  well  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  general  principles 
upon  which  it  is  being  formed. 

Mr.  Flower,  for  the  purposes  of  the  "  Flora  of  Wiltshire,''  which 
he  has  just  completed,  has  divided  the  county  into  five  districts. 
It  is  proposed  to  make  a  separate  collection  for  each  district,  even 
of  the  commonest  species,  the  specimens  from  one  district  being 
fastened  down  on  different  sheets  of  paper  from  those  from  another 
district;  thus  each  species  will  be  represented  by  specimens  on  not 
less  than  five  sheets  of  paper.  In  addition  to  this,  all  those  species 
which  are  of  sufficiently  rare  occurrence  in  Wiltshire  to  be  deemed 
worthy  of  having  their  localities  recorded,  will  also,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  represented  by  specimens  from  eacA  of  the  localities  so  mentioned. 
In  this  way  the  same  species  will  be  represented  by  several  specimens. 

Besides  these  two  different  sets  of  plants,  the  same  species  may 
possibly  be  represented  by  several  specimens^  giving  varieties^  forms 
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of  growth^  or  such  other  points  as  may  be  deemed  deserving  of 
representation. 

Mr.  Mower  has  enomerated  rather  over  830  species  of  Wiltshire 
plants^  to  which  may  be  added  nearly  20  since  discovered^  and  as 
each  species  will  be  represented  by  five  sheets  of  specimens^  the 
Herbarium^  when  completed^  would  have  somewhere  about  5000 
sheets  of  specimens.  This  may  seem  an  almost  needlessly  largfe 
number^  bat  when  it  is  considered  that  the  same  species  ought 
(however  common  it  may  be)  to  be  represented  by  specimens  in 
different  stag^es  of  maturity^  those  specimens  in  its  different  stages 
may  be  taken  from  the  different  divisions^  and  thus  obviate  the 
necessity  of  having  the  same  species  repeated  five  times.  Varieties 
also  may  take  the  place  of  the  typical  specimen  from  one  division^ 
if  it  is  properly  represented  from  another  division — and  in  this  way 
the  apparently  useless  repetition  of  the  same  species  may  be  greatly 
reduced.  But  I  do  not  contemplate  such  a  reduction.  The  acquaint- 
anee  with  our  British  plants  has  of  late  years  so  increased  that 
different  forms  of  our  commonest  species  are  being  pointed  out^  and 
a  large  series  of  specimens  is  often  of  great  value^  and  so  far  from  a 
single  specimen  for  each  division  being  advisable^  it  may  prove 
necessary  to  have  a  regular  series. 

For  these  reasons^  then^  I  consider  that  a  county  collection  ought 
to  be  most  fully  illustrated^  and  if  objections  arise  as  to  its  size  or 
costliness^  I  do  not  think  they  need  have  much  weight.  Up  to  the 
present  time^  it  has  not  cost  the  Society  £5^  and  for  the  future^  even 
including  the  cost  of  the  cases  in  Vhich  to  keep  the  specimens^  a 
sum  of  £1^  or  £2^  would  probably  be  the  average  cost  per  annum. 
This  cannot  be  considered  a  great  burden  on  the  Socieiy^s  funds ; 
and  as  for  the  amount  of  space  required^  it  need  not  be  a  matter  of 
serious  difficulty. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks^  I  turn  now  to  the  actual  state  of 
the  Collection. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Museum  at  Devizes^  in  September^  a  first 
instalment  was  placed  in  a  cabinet  devoted  to  this  purpose.  That 
instalment  consisted  of  626  sheets^  illustrating  about  ^1  species. 
Since  then  other  specimens  have  been  mounted^  and  are  ready  for 
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incorporating  witii  those  at  Devizes.  When  this  is  done  the  col- 
lection will  consist  of  1048  sheets^  illostrating  598  species.  There 
are  still  a  few  to  be  mounted  and  arranged^  by  which  the  collection 
will  be  ftirther  increased. 

The  specimens  are  arranged  on  the  sheets^  and  then  sent  to  Kew^ 
to  be  fiistened  down  in  the  excellent  manner  adopted  at  the  Boyal 
Herbariam^  where  utility  is  a  great  point  observed.  In  most  cases^ 
the  specimens^  after  being  fastened  down^  have  been  looked  over  by 
one  of  the  authorities  there^  to  detect  any  errors^  and  are  then  re- 
turned to  mo.  Mr.  Britten  kindly  undertook  this  task  till  he  left 
Eew^  and  since  then  Mr.  Baker  has  most  generously  given  up  the 
time  necessary  for  this  purpose  and  has  most  ungrudgingly  iocurred 
the  trouble  of  deciding  critical  points. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  one  remark  in  connection 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  specimens  on  the  sheets.  The  specimens 
are  merely  laid  on  the  spots  where  they  are  intended  to  be  fastened 
down^  the  locality  being  inserted  where  convenient.  To  prevent 
the  shifting  of  the  specimens  during  the  journey  to  London^  the 
sheets  are  packed  tightly  together^  and  the  specimens  thus  sometimes 
become  rather  adherent  to  the  under  side  of  the  sheet  above  them. 
Though  every  care  is  taken  in  separating  the  sheets  on  their  arrival^ 
the  specimens  do  get  shifted  at  times^  and  sometimes  even  transferred 
from  their  own  proper  sheet  to  another.  The  men  who  fasten  them 
down,  not  being  botanists,  and  being  instructed  to  fasten  the 
specimens  as  they  were  placed  on  the  papers,  naturally  put  them 
down  as  they  find  them,  and  tBus  occasionally  (especially  among  the 
more  delicate  specimens)  some  queer  transitions  may  be  detected. 
As  opportunities  occur  these  sheets  will  be  replaced  by  others. 

The  contributors  to  the  collection  have  hitherto  been  few  in  num- 
ber. Dr.  H.  Franklin  Parsons  kindly  sent  contributions  as  long  as 
he  was  resident  in  the  county,  and  to  him  the  Society  is  indebted 
for  the  majority  of  the  plants  ftom  divisions  II.  and  III.  Mr.  W. 
A.  Clarke,  of  Chippenham,  has  also  sent  contributions  from  division 
II.,  and  he  alone,  I  am  sorry  to  say  is  now  the  only  reg^ular  con- 
tributor. Mr.  Cunnington  has  also  sent  a  few  specimens  from 
Devizes.    With  these  exceptions,  the  collection  has  been  formed  by 
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mjself.  For  the  last  three  years  I  have  been  unable  to  do  as  much 
as  I  could  wish^  and  this  must  be  the  excuse  for  the  mea^eness  of 
the  collection,  and  also  for  the  large  proportion  of  plants  being  from 
division  IV.  Those  for  division  I.  have  also  been  collected  by 
myself,  as  Marlborough  is  just  near  enough  to  the  northern  boundaiy 
of  that  division  to  enable  me  to  collect  there  occasionally. 

The  Herbarium  is  still  unfit  to  be  considered  in  any  way  a  c(mfiiy 
Herbarium^  and  I  should  therefore  thankfully  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  any  contributions  to  it.  It  is  clearly  impossible  for  one 
person  to  do  all  this  work  of  collectings  and  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
subjoined  Table^  some  districts  are  very  poorly  repre^nted^  if  indeed 
they  can  be  considered  to  be  represented  at  all. 

Total  No.  of  Species  represented,  598 

8p«eiet 
repretented. 

Division  I.,  S.E.  108 

II.,  S.M.    55 

III.,  S.W.  156 

IV.,N.W.107 

v.,  N.E.  473 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  same  species  is  sometimes  represented  in 
more  than  one  division,  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  a  marked  list  to 
anyone  who  may  feel  inclined  to  assist :  but  still  it  may  be  interesting 
to  know  some  of  the  more  important  species  which  are  not  at  all 
represented : — 


No.  off 

of  SptdBMOl. 

105 
5T 
158 
116 
613 


Adonis  aatnmnalis 
Rananoulas  Lenonnandi 

R Ungna 

R— — —   hirsutiu 

E parviflorui 

Nympheea  alba 
Papaver  hybridam 
P—     somniferom 
Corydalis  Intea 
Fomaria  oapreolata 

F- miorantha 

Teesdalia  nndioaolis 
Iberisamara 
Camelina  sativa 
C fotida 


Alyssnm  oalyoinnm    - 

A — '• inoanom 

Gardamine  amara 

C impatiens 

Torritis  glabra 
Sisymbriiim  Sophia 
Cheiranthns  Cbeiri 
Binapia  nigra 
Viola  palostria 
V—    lutea 
Prosera  rotnndifolia 

D intermedia 

Dianthns  Anneria 
Bilene  anglioa 
8 natam 
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MoBoohia  ereota 
Arenaria  tenoifolia 
Stellaria  glaaoa 
Cerastiam  semideoandrom 

C •     aryense 

Hyperioam  Androsoomam 
H  dubium 

H  elodes 

ErodioHi  Cioutarium 
Geranium  pasillam 
Impatiens  NoU-me-tangere 

I folva 

Oxalia  oornioolata 
0—  striota 
Lmum  uBitatissimam. 

L aDgoitifoliam 

Radiola  millegrana 
Genista  anglioa 
Medioago  maonlata 
Trigonella  ornitLopodioides 
Trifoliam  Bubterraneam 

T Boabram 

T—  striatum 
T  fragiferum 

T filiforme 

Lotus  tenuis 
Astragalus  hypoglottii 
Omithopus  perpnsilluB 
Yicia  lutea 
Lathyrus  sylyestrifl 
Potentilla  argentea 
Gomarum  palustre- 
EubuB  rhamnifoliuB 
E— -  oarpinifoliuB 

B ■'  pygmsBUB 

BoBainodora 
R —  systyla 
Banguisorba  offioinalis 
PyruB  torminalis 
IB^ppuris  vulgaris 
Myriophyllum  yertioillatum 
mbes  nigrum 
Sedum  dasyphyllum 
B—  sexangulare 
8—-  teflexum 
Semperyiyum  teotorum 
Cotyledon  umbilicus 
Chrysosplenium  alternifolium 


Petroselinum  segetum 
Pimpinella  magna 
(Eoanthe  Lacbenalii 
FoBQiculum  yulgare 
Yisoum' album 
Sambucus  Ebulus 
Galium  ereotum 
Laetuca  yirosa 
Hieraoium  umbellatum 
Carduus  pratensis 
Artemisia  Absinthium 
Filago  minima 
Senecio  yiscosuB 

S Barraoenicufl 

Inula  Helenium 
Jasione  montana 
Erioa  tetralix 
Cuscuta  epilinum 

C epithymum 

Solanum  nigrum 
Atropa  Belladonna 
Yerbascum  Blattaria 
Antirrhinum  majus 
A  orontinm 

Orobanche  Hedero 
Mentha  piperita 
Calamintha  Nepeta 
Melittis  Melissophyllum 
Marrubium  yulgare 
Myosotis  oeespitosa 
Pulmonaria  offioinaliB 
Pinguicula  lusitanica 
Utrioularia  yulgaris 
U  minor 

Hottonia  palustris 
Lysimachia  thyrsiflora 
Anagallis  tenella 
Samolus  Yalerandi 
Plantago  ooronopuB 
Amaranthus  Blitum 
Chenopodium  olidum 
C— — —    hybridum 
Daphne  Mezereum 
Asarum  europseum 
Euphorbia  Lathyris 
Mercurialis  annua 
Salix  Lambertiana 
8—    rubra 
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Sdix  aurita 
8 —    repens 
8 —    fdsoa 
Myrioa  Gale 
Epipactis  palnstris 
Cephalanthera  ensifolia 
Herminiam  monorobis 
Oplirjs  aranifera 
0—  musoifera 
Naroiasiu  bifloroB  . 
Tulipa  sjlyestris 
Fritillaria  meleagris 
Omitbogalam  nutaoB 
MuBoari  raoemosam 
Conyallaria  majalis 
Polygonatnm  officinale 
P  intennedinm 

Nartbedom  ossifragam 
Aiisma  ranunealoides 
Potamogeton  posillus 
P— — •     nifeeceiiB 


Soirpns  flaitans 
Eriopbomm  Taginatom 
Carex  stellalata 

C axillaris 

C murioata 

C Tolgaria 

C         striota 

C acuta 

C lepidooarpa 

C— —  pallesoens 

C binerris 

C l»yigata 

C Btrigosa 

C P6eudo-e3rpeni8 

C pilnlifera 

0 tomenioea 

C— -  olaadestina 

C yesioaria 

Agrostii  Betaoea 
Arnodo  Epigejos 
Aira  prsecox 
Ayena  fatna 

A Btrigosa 

Molinia  ooBmlea 
Solerooblea  rigida 
Festuca  sciaroides 
Braobypodium  piimatam 
Loliom  aryense 
Nardus  striota 
And  almost  all  tbe  I'ems* 


Tjpba  latifoUa 
T— —  angnstifolia 
JnncuB  Bqaarrosos 
Lnznla  sylyatioa 
Cypems  longos 
Rbyncbospora  alba 
Blysmos  oompreSBiis 
Soirpiis  glanoos 
8——    setaoens 
S mnltioaiiliB 

My  only  fear  in  publishing  this  list^  long  as  it  is^  is  that  it  may 
lead  intending  contributors  to  imagine  that  the  above  are  all  that 
are  required.  The  fact  is^  that  of  JErytAraa  Centrurium  alone  are 
there  representatives  from  each  of  the  five  divisions.  I  have  merely 
indicated  those  species  of  which  we  have  no  representatives  at  all, 
and  which  cannot  be  easily  procured  near  Marlborough^  but  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  Table  above  given,  every  division  is  most  inade- 
quately represented,  and  I  can  only  repeat  that  I  shall  gladly  enter 
into  correspondence  with  anyone  who  is  anxious  to  help  in  the  work. 

In  conclusion  and  as  an  encouragement  to  intending  contributors, 
a  few  of  the  more  interesting  points  of  the  collection,  as  already 
formed,  may  be  mentioned. 

What  are  called  the  Bai^achian  Ranunculi  will,  I  trust,  be  well 
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represeDted^  and  of  these  I  sliall  unhesitatiDgly  insert  all  good 
specimens  which  may  be  sent.  They  are  the  water-plants  which 
cover  the  ponds  in  early  summer  with  their  white  flowers,  and  pre- 
sent a  great  variety  of  forms.  The  collection  already  possesses 
several  very  interesting  forms^  and  some  of  the  species  not  recorded 
in  Mr.  Flower's  '^  Flora.''  The  ponds  in  which  they  grow  often 
dry  np  in  summer,  yet  the  plants  are  not  destroyed,  but  re-appear 
when  there  is  sufficient  watar  in  the  spring.  A  series  from  a 
succession  of  ponds  on  the  Overton  Downs  will  interest  those  who 
are  paying  attention  to  the  subject.  Specimens  of  TAlaspiper/oliatum, 
Sinapis  muralis,  Silene  nocti/lora,  Caucalis  daucoidea,  Carduus 
tuberosus,  Cineraria  campestris,  Monotropa  Sypopitys,  Polemonium 
earuleumy  Orobancke  elatior,  Euphorbia  platyphylla,  Omithogalum 
pyrenaicum,  Alopecwrue  JulvuSy  together  with  som^Rubi  and  Salicee 
not  recorded  in  the  ''  Flora/'  will  also  be  found,  some  of  them  quite 
new  to  the  county,  and  not  known  hitherto  to  occur  bo  far  south. 
Still  these  are  but  very  few  of  the  rarities  of  Wiltshire,  which  I 
hope  to  increase  ere  many  months  have  passed. 

T.  A.  Prbston. 


^HE  Museum  and  Library  are  open  on  week  days  \  from  ten 
to  five,  from  1st  April  to  30th  September,  inclusive ;  and 

om^n  to  Four,  from  1st  October  to  31st  March,  inclusive. 

Members  of  the  Society  are  admitted  free  to  both  the  Museum 
and  Library  at  all  times  when  open,  and  have  the  privilege  of 
personally  introducing  to  the  Museum,  without  payment,  any 
members  of  their  funilies  residing  with  them. 

Persons  who  are  not  Members  are  admitted  to  the  Museum  on 
payment  of  sixpence  each ;  or  by  tickets,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  attendant,  in  packets  of  ten  at  half-a-crown  the  packet. 

All  visitors,  whether  Members  or  otherwise,  to  write  their  names 
in  the  book  kept  for  the  purpose. 

H.  F.  *  B.  BVLL,  FriBten  aad  FaUidiezs,  DeviiMl 
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NOTICE   TO    MEMBERS. 

Members  who  have  not  paid  their  Subscriptions  to  the  Society  ^bf 
the  current  year,  are  requested  to  remit  the  same  forthwith  to 
the  Financial  Secretary^  Mr.  William  Nott^  15^  High  Street^ 
Devizes^  to  whom  also  all  communioations  as  to  the  supply 
of  Magazines  should  be  addressedj  and  of  whom  most  of  the 
back  Numbers  may  be  had. 

The  Numbers  of  this  Magazine^  will  not  be  delivered^  as  issued^ 
to  Members  who  are  in  arrear  of  their  Annual  Subscriptions : 
and  who  on  being  applied  to  for  payment  of  such  arrears^  have 
taken  no  notice  of  the  application. 

All  other  communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Honorary  Secre- 
taries: the  Sev.  A.  C.  Smtth^  Yatesbury  Rectory^  Calne;  and 
Mr.  Wm.  CuNiONGTON^  Argyll  House^  861j  Cold-Harbour  Lane^ 
Brixton^  London^  S.W. 

The  Bev.  A.  0.  Smith  will  be  much  obliged  to  observers  of  birds 
in  all  parts  of  the  county^  to  forward  to  him  notices  of  rart 
occurrences,  early  arrivals  of  migrants,  or  any  remarkable  facts 
oonnected  with  biids^  which  may  come  under  their.notice. 
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"MXTLTORUM  MANIBU8  OBANDB  LETATUR  OW¥S." — Oouf, 

THE   TWENTY-FIRST    ANNUAL   MEETING 

OP  THE 

asatsfjire  arcfjarolagical  Sc  Natural  f&tetarg  Societg, 

HELD  AT  DEVIZES, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  September  %th,  9iA,  and  lOtA, 

1874. 

PRBSIBBlfT  OF  THB  MBBTIN0, 

Gabriel  Gt)LDNEY,   Esq.,  M.P. 

JS  the  Society  this  year  celebrated  the  attainment  of  its 
majority,  and  with  the  Annual  Meeting  combined  the 
Inauguration  of  its  new  Museum  and  Library,  the  attendance  of 
members  and  visitors  was  unusually  large.  ^ 

The  Town  Hall  of  Devizes  having  been  kindly  placed  at  the 
serviiiB  of  the  Society,  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  twenty- first  Anniversary  Meeting  commenced  at 
two  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  September  8th,in  the  Assembly  Room,  (which 
was  completely  filled,)  under  the  presidency  of  G.  Goldney,  Esq.,M.P. 

Mr.  Goldney  said  the  first  business  of  the  day  was  to  ask  Mr. 
Smith,  one  of  the  Secretaries,  to  read  the  Report,  which  he  had  no 
doubt  would  show  the  Socieiy  to  be  in  a  favourable  condition,  and 
be  satisfactory  to  the  members  generally. 

The  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith  thereupon  said  he  desired  first  to  discharge 
a  duty  laid  upon  him  by  their  Patron,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
and  to  make  excuse  for  his  non-attendance  that  day.     His  Lordship 

^  In  preparing  the  foUowiDg  aooonnt  of  the  Devizes  Meeting,  the  Editor 
desires  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  the  oolumns  of  the  Devise$  OagetU, 
Advertizeff  and  Independent,  and  also  of  the  North  Wilts  Herald. 
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commissioned  him  to  say  that  he  would  have  joined  them  with  great 
pleasure^  but  for  his  absence  in  a  distant  part  of  Ireland.  Lord 
Lansdowne's  grandfather  had  inaugurated  this  Society  in  that  Hall, 
as  their  Patron,  twenty-one  years  ago,  and  the  Committee  had  hoped 
that  his  grandson,  would  have  been  present  on  this  occasion  to  open 
the  Museum,  as  he  most  certainly  would  have  done,  but  for  his 
absence  from  England.     Mr.  Smith  then  proceeded  to  read  the 

REPORT  FOR   1874. 

''The  Committee  of  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural 
History  Society  cannot  meet  the  Members  of  the  Society  on  this 
important  occasion  of  its  history  (of  this  day  attaining  its  majority, 
and  at  the  same  time  inaugurating  its  new  Museum  and  Library),' 
without  very  heartily  congratulating  themselves  and  the  Society  at 
large  on  the  highly  satisfactory  state  in  which  it  now  finds  itself. 

''As  twenty-one  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Society  was  inaugu- 
rated in  this  room,  and  as  this  seems  a  marked  epoch  in  its  history, 
perhaps  it  may  be  permitted  to  review  very  briefly  the  course  it  has 
pursued,  and  what  it  has  eflected,  before  we  touch  upon  its  present 
position. 

"  The  Committee  thinks  it  worthy  of  especial  congratulation  that 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  Wiltshire,  in  the  ancient  remains 
and  history  of  their  oounty,  as  well  as  in  its  natural  history 
has  been  so  much  developed  and  increased  during  the  period 
of  the  existence  of  the  Society.  Without  entering  into  minute 
particulars  the  Society  may  now  justly  boast  of  the  perform- 
ance of  what  was  at  the  outset  merely  anticipation  and  promise. 
Civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  natural  history,  has  been  promoted ;  ancient 
buildings  have  been  carefully  examined  and  described ;  the  grand 
Celtic  remains,  and  the  many  British  earthworks,  in  which 
our  county  so  pre-eminently  abounds,  have  been  cared  for ;  and  in 
more  than  one  instance  their  preservation  from  destruction  has  been 
secured  by  the  efforts  of  members  of  this  Society ;  the  genealogy  of 
several  county  families  which  was  heretofore  obscure,  has  been 
elucidated;  manners,  customs,  and  personal  biography  have  been 
investigated  and  put  upon  record ;  documents  once  neglected  have 
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been  bronght  forward,  both  from  public  and  private  sources ;  and, 
in  short,  there  is  scarcely  any  branch  of  historical  and  antiquirian 
research  in  connection  with  this  county,  the  knowledge  of  which  has 
not  materially  been  advanced  by  the  labours  of  our  various  contributoi*s. 
Tangible  proof  of  this  remark  is  furnished  by  the  fourteen  volumes 
of  the  Magazine  now  before  the  public,  of  whose  merits  let  an 
appreciative  public  judge. 

"  There  is,  however,  one  point  on  which  the  Committee  in  alluding 
to  the  Magazine  cannot  be  silent,  and  that  is  the  very  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  it  owes  to  the  labours  of  Canon  Jackson ;  by  whose  pen 
every  one  of  these  fourteen  volumes  has  been  greatly  enriched,  and 
without  whose  accurate  and  interesting  contributions  our  publication 
would  be  very  inferior  to  what  it  is.  To  Canon  Jackson  the  Com- 
mittee desires  to  tender  its  most  hearty  tb&nks  at  this  period  of  its 
history,  and  to  assure  him  that  it  is  keenly  sensible  of  the  large 
share  he  has  had  in  promoting  the  success  of  the  Society  during  the 
tweniy-one  years  of  its  existence,  while  it  earnestly  hopes  he  will 
continue  his  invaluable  labours  in  its  behalf. 

"  With  such  substantial  evidence  of  progress  and  prosperity  the 
Committee  cannot  but  review  the  first  twenty-one  years  of  the 
Society's  existence  with  satisfaction,  and  pleasure.  From  small 
beginnings  it  has  advanced  to  its  present  numbers,  which  (we  are 
enabled  to  state  on  the  authority  of  the  Financial  Secretary)  never 
stood  so  high  at  any  previous  period  of  its  hist6ry  as  now,  for  we 
have  to-diiy  341  names  on  our  books,  and  these  members  of  the 
Society,  scattered  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  county, 
if  not  all  active  in  its  cause,  are  all  apparently  well  disposed  to  aid- 
in  carrying  out  its  numerous  and  diversified  objects.  That  it  should 
in  the  long  interval  since  its  inauguration  have  lost  many  active 
supporters  is  only  what  was  inevitable :  many  a  head  and  many  a 
hand  that  worked  willingly  with  us  twenty-one  years  ago  is  now 
cold  in  death ;  though  many  during  that  period  have  come  worthily 
to  fill  up  the  ranks  thus  broken,  and  to  give  promise  of  continuous 
vitality  to  our  archaeological  and  natural  history  pursuits;  and 
several  of  us  who  are  now  engaged  in  celebrating  its  majority,  took 
an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Society  twenty-one  years  ago. 
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"  And  here  it  seems  fitting  to  say  that  surely  no  Archaeological 
Society  in  England  can  hold  its  meeting  this  year  without  referring 
to  the  loss  which  the  great  cause  of  antiquities  has  sustained  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  Albert  Way.  As  the  recognized  founder  of  the  "Royal 
Archaeological  Institute/'  as  for  many  years  the  editor  of  its  admi- 
rable Journal^  as  the  conductor  of  its  operations  whether  during  its 
sessions  in  London^  or  during  its  annual  congress  at  one  or  other 
of  the  principal  cities  in  the  provinces ;  but  above  all  as  the  ever- 
ready  and  courteous  adviser,  to  whom  all  enquirers  might  apply  for 
information,  and  from  whose  copious  stores  of  antiquarian  knowledge 
in  every  branch  of  the  subject,  many  of  us  have  from  time  to  time 
derived  much  valuable  instruction,  and  many  useful  suggestions, 
Mr.  Albert  Way  stood  alone ;  so  that  to  those  who  did  not  enjoy  his 
personal  acquaintance,  his  loss  seems  that  of  a  private  friend,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  chief  referee  and  leader  in  the  archaeological  world. 

"  To  return  to  our  report  of  this  Society  during  the  last  twelve- 
month. 

"  Since  we  met  last  year  at  Swindon,  we  have  lost  by  death  four 
original  members,  viz.,  Mr.  W.  F.  Lawrence,  Mr.  James  Noyes, 
Mr.  J.  G.  Nicholls,  and  Dr.  Thumam.  Of  the  loss  which  this 
Society  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  the  last-named  accomplished 
antiquarian,  mention  has  been  already  made  in  the  Magazine  in  the 
form  of  a  short  memoir ;  but  the  Committee  cannot  now  allude  to 
his  decease,  without  repeating  the  most  sincere  expressions  of  regret, 
and  their  deep  sense  of  his  value  as  an  archaeologist  of  European 
reputation. 

"  With  regard  to  finance,  our  balance  in  hand  now  amounts  to 
£359  8*.  Irf.,  which  is  an  apparent  decrease  on  last  year's  balance  of 
£17  11*.  llrf.,  but  inasmuch  as  during  the  year  we  have  expended 
some  £50  for  furniture,  and  some  £28  for  books,  beyond  our  ordinary 
outlay,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  balance-sheet  is,  in  reality,  highly 
satisfactory. 

''  Then  as  regards  the  expenditure  for  Museum  and  Library,  which 
is  an  account  wholly  distinct  from  the  general  fund  of  the  Society, 
the  subscription  list  amounts  to  £1117  3*.,  very  nearly  all  of  which 
has  been  received,  and  of  this  £1110  17*.  Id.  has  been  expended^ 
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leaving  a  balance  of  £6  5«.  bd.  in  hand.  On  this  point  yonr  Com- 
mittee desires  to  hint  as  delicately  as  possible^  bat  at  the  same  time 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  friends  of  the  Society,  that  while 
fully  sensible  of  the  great  liberality  which  the  county  has  shown 
towards  it  in  this  matter,  and  deeply  grateful  for  the  same,  there  is 
yet  a  sum  of  about  £300  wanting  to  pay  for  the  fittings  already 
supplied,  and  to  complete  the  furnishing  of  the  rooms  and  cases, 
such  as  are  needed  to  perfect  our  work ;  and  the  Committee  con- 
fidently trusts  that  by  means  of  the  subscriptions  of  those  who  have 
not  already  contributed,  and  perhaps  by  means  of  second  donations 
on  the  part  of  some  few  who  may  feel  inclined  to  aid  still  further 
than  they  have  done,  the  necessary  funds  may  be  obtained  for  the 
absolute  completion  of  the  work  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

"  In  the  matter  of  additions  to  the  collections  contained  in  our 
Museum  and  Library,  during  the  past  year,  many  valuable  specimens, 
illustrative  of  most  of  our  branches  of  study,  have  been  kindly  sent 
by  various  contributors,  most  of  which  have  been  acknowledged  in 
the  Magazine.  To  these  we  have  now  to  add  (received  within  the 
last  few  days),  a  very  handsome  gift  to  the  Library,  in  the  shape  of 
fifty-four  volumes  of  books,  many  of  them  of  exceeding  value,  which 
have  been  sent  us  by  our  first  President  and  ever  kind  friend,  Mr, 
Poulett  Scrope ;  nor  can  we  pass  by  in  silence  the  munificent  sum 
of  £50  from  Mr.  Poynder,  being  the  second  donation  which  that 
gentlemen  has  contributed  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  Museum 
and  Library. 

"  It  only  remains  for  the  Committee  to  offer  its  hearty  thanks  to 
these  and  the  other  benefactors  of  the  Society,  and  again  to  entreat 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  members  in  carrying  on  the  various  re- 
searches in  which  it  is  engaged.  There  is  a  great  deal  yet  to  be 
learnt,  both  in  regard  to  the  antiquities,  and  to  the  natural  history 
of  Wiltshire.  Let  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Museum  and  Library, 
and  the  attainment  this  day  of  its  majority  on  the  part  of  the 
Society,  prove  a  fresh  motive  for  increased  exertions  on  the  part  of 
aU  who  have  an  interest  in  the  county ;  for  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  work  of  such  a  Society  as  this,  if  it  is  to  be  exhaustive  on 
any  one  of  the  many  subjects  which  it  takes  in  hand,  can  never  be 
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accomplished  by  the  zeal,  however  ardent,  of  a  few ;  but  must  be 
the  result  of  the  combined  eflPorts  of  many ;  so  true  and  so  applicable 
to  its  own  pursuits  is  the  Society's  motto,  emblazoned,  as  you  will 
see  it,  by  amateur  hands,  as  you  enter  the  Museum  : — 

*  Multorum  manibas,  grande  leyatur  onus.'  *' 

Mr.  E.  P.  BouvERiE  said  he  had  been  requested  to  move  the 
adoption  of  the  Report,  which  he  did  with  very  great  pleasure. 
He  did  not  however  consider  that  he  was  worthy  of  so  distinguished 
a  position  or  of  calling  attention  to  the  satisfactory  points  to  which  it 
referred.  The  only  claim  he  could  advance  to  be  considered  an 
archaeologist  was  founded  on  the  fact  of  his  being  a  member  of  this 
Society.  He  had  been  hoping  that  he  would  have  been  accompanied 
to-day  by  a  friend  whose  name  was  almost  of  world-wide  celebrity 
— ^he  meant  Sir  John  Lubbock — who  had  promised  to  come  with 
him  to  this  meeting,  but  unfortunately  he  found  he  had  a  previous 
engagement  which  piPevented  him  doing  so.  Sir  John  was  a 
gentleman  eminently  qualified  to  have  addressed  them  with  advantage 
and  instruction,  and  was  well  known  for  his  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of 
archaeological  subjects.  He  was  glad  to  say  Sir  John  had  become  a 
Wiltshire  proprietor,as  manypresent  might  Be  aware,and  had  acquired 
a  portion  of  Avebury,  and  had  expressed  an  ardent  wish  to  preserve 
those  ancient  monunients  there  which  some  seemed  anxious  to  destroy. 
He  remembered  quite  well  while  travelling  across  this  county,  from 
north  to  south,  some  40  or  45  years  ago,  seeing  a  party  of  men  breaking 
up  the  grand  old  stones  atAvebury,  for  the  purpose  of  mending  the  roads. 
Now  let  them  hope  that  partly  owing  to  the  exertions  and  interposition 
of  such  Societies  as  this,  that  spirit  was  passing  away,  and  that  there 
was  a  desire  to  maintain  those  mysterious  itionuments  which  existed 
as  interesting  links  between  us  and  our  forefathers.  We  were  a 
nation  having  a  great  past,  and  it  was  natural  we  should  desire  to 
see  what  that  past  had  been,  and  it  was  only  by  investigating  these 
matters  in  a  scientific  mode  that  a  knowledge  of  that  past  could  be 
obtained.  We  knew  we  were  a  great  people  now,  and  that  our  name 
and  our  language  were  known  all  over  the  world — perhaps  more 
known  than  those  of  any  other  nation  that  had  previously  existed — but 
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we  are  what  we  are,  because  we  have  been  made  so  by  our  forefathers, 
and  therefore  it  was  most  natural  that  we  should  endeavour  to 
ascertain  what  sort  of  people  our  forefathers  were,  what  they  did,  how 
they  lived  and  acted,  and  what  were  their  characteristics  and  history ; 
and  the  unwritten  records  in  which  Wiltshire  so  greatly  abounded  were 
to  a  very  great  extent  the  means  by  which  we  might  arrive  at  that 
knowledge.  It  would  be  idle  for  anyone  like  himself  who  was  not 
familiar  with  archaeological  matters,  to  attempt  to  talk  about  them, 
but  still  as  an  Englishman  and  as  a  Wilt«hireman  it  was  impossible 
not  to  feel  an  interest  in  them.  There  were  in  this  county  monu- 
ments that  carried  them  back  to  the  earliest  races  known  to  exist  in 
this  land,  and  the  grand  old  stones  which  stood  on  the  downs  of 
Wiltshire  presented  a  problem  still  to  be  solved.  Coming  down  to 
more  recent  times,  Mr.  Bouverie  spoke  of  some  of  the  noble  structures 
that  adorn  this  county.  As  a  proof  of  the  great  wealth  and 
population  which  once  distinguished  Wiltshire,  the  speaker  men- 
tioned that  there  were  more  mills  specified  in  Domesday  Book  as 
existing  in  Wiltshire  than  in  any  other  county  in  England.  That 
gave  indirect  evidence  of  the  superior  wealth  and  industry  that 
characterised  Wiltshire  in  former  times.  The  county  was  not  pos- 
sessed of  the  great  source  of  wealth  of  modern  time,  as  it  did  not 
abound  with  coal,  which  attracts  population  and  wealth ;  but  they 
had  memorials  and  proofs  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  which 
distinguished  the  district  in  bygone  centuries,  an5  they  ought  to 
value  and  cherish  them.  Mr.  Bouverie  referred  to  the  success  which 
had  marked  the  operations  of  the  Society,  and  attributed  a  large 
share  of  that  success  to  the  ability  and  exertions  of  Canon  Jackson 
who  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  institution.  One  of  the 
things  which  must  strike  thinking  minds  in  looking  back  into  the 
dim  past  was  the  amazing  contrast  between  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live  and  those  of  remote  periods.  It  had 
often  been  said  that  in  these  days  "  The  poor  were  poorer,  and  the  rich 
were  richer  than  in  past  times/'  but  one  part  of  that  statement  was 
certainly  untrue.  No  doubt  there  was  now  a  vast  accumulation  of 
wealth,  but  he  fully  believed  that  if  we  had  more  perfect  means  of 
comparing  the  position  of  the  people  now  classed  as  poor,  with  that 
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of  the  poor  of  a  thousand  years  ago,  they  would  see  a  great  advance 
and  improvement  had  taken  place.  No  one  who  carefully  compared 
the  hardships  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  in  past  centuries  had 
to  endure,  with  the  position  of  the  poor  at  the  present  time,  could 
come  to  any  other  conclusion  but  that  their  condition  had  much 
improved.  If  they  looked  back  through  the  written  history  of  this 
country  they  could  scarcely  fail  to  remark  that  up  to  about  200  years 
ago,  there  were  perpetual  disturbances — civil  wars,  bloodshed  and  ill- 
will.  Those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  county 
were  aware  that  it  was  the  great  battle  field  of  contending  factions,  and 
the  opposing  parties  seemed  to  have  met  and  fought  here  for  the 
very  reason  he  had  mentioned,  perhaps,  because  Wiltshire  was  more 
wealthy  and  populous  than  many  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
thus  Wiltshire  had  frequently  been  the  scene  of  strife  from  the  time 
of  the  conflicts  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes  in  the  reign  of 
King  Alfred,  down  to  the  seventeenth  century,  when  in  the  battle 
of  Roundway  Down,  Sir  William  Waller  was  defeated  by  the  King's 
troops.  We  were  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  which  was,  as  it 
were,  the  outcome  of  the  times  of  suffering  to  which  he  had  alluded. 
Those  things,  happily  for  us,  belonged  to  the  past,  and  we  were  now 
enjoying  the  good  results  of  the  troubles  and  trials  of  our  forefathers. 
Let  us  try,  by  investigating  their  history,  and  seeing  how  they 
endured  those  misfortunes,  and  how  we  had  advanced  far  beyond 
their  condition^  to  aim  at  something  still  higher  and  better  for  our- 
selves, and  those  who  should  come  after  us,  and  each,  in  his  own 
sphere,  strive  to  promote  the  advancement,  peace,  and  prosperity  of 
our  common  coimtry. 

E.  T.  Stevens,  Esq.  (the  Hon.  Curator  of  the  Blackmore  Museum, 
Salisbury),  in  seconding  the  motion,  congratulated  the  members  of 
the  Society,  on  the  establishment  of  the  very  admirable  Museum 
which  would  be  opened  that  day.  Museums  were  of  two  kinds — 
places  where  curiosities  were  deposited,  and  repositories  for  a  series  of 
objects  which,  when  once  scientifically  arranged,  conveyed  instruction 
which  could  not  be  gathered  from  books.  There  was  one  class  oi 
knowledge  which  could  only  come  by  an  examination  of  objects. 
He  therefore  congratulated  them,  not  only  on  having  a  collection 
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bat  on  having  it  so  excellently  and  correctly  arranged.  For  this  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  were  eminently  due  to  Mr.  Cunniugton. 
There  were  three  rooms  in  the  Mnsenm^  each  of  which  contained  the 
germ  of  a  perfect  collection.  The  first  was  devoted  to  ethnography, 
and  contained  a  collection  of  "  savagery/'  with  other  illnstrations  of 
that  study,  each  one  correctly  described,  and  the  localities  mentioned. 
Then  tiiey  had  a  place  for  the  '*  Palaeolithic,^'  or  old-stone,  period,  con- 
taining some  of  the  earliest  implements  they  were  acquainted  with; 
and  also  the  ''  Neolithic  " — the  new  or  rubbed  stone — period.  In  the 
next  room  was  a  fair  series  to  illustrate  the  bronze  and  the  iron 
periods.  The  British  pottery,  too,  was  a  good  representative  col- 
lection, and  altogether  the  objectis  themselves  and  the  arrangement 
were  such  as  to  make  this  a  very  valuable  Museum  and  of  great 
interest  to  the  county. 

Mr.  Mebewetheb,  Q.C,  proposed,  and  Mr.  Meek  seconded,  the 
re-election  of  the  Secretaries,  the  Committee,  and  the  other  officers 
of  the  Society. 

The  President  then  addressed  the  meeting.  He  said  he  was  now 
called  upon  to  take  his  part  in  the  day's  proceedings,  but  he  did  so 
with  great  diffidence  after  the  able  and  eloquent  speech  of  Mr. 
Bouverie.  Although  Mr.  Bouverie  had  expressed  himself  as  wanting 
in  knowledge  as  regards  archsBology,  he  had  nevertheless  shewn  that 
be  was  conversant  with  those  subjects  in  which  all  Wiltshiremen 
must  feel  a  special  interest.  He  (Mr.  Goldney)  had  just  returned 
from  Scotland,  where  similar  meetings  to  this  had  lately  been  held, 
and  he  was  pleased  to  say  that  at  those  gatherings  the  same  anxiety 
had  been  manifested  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  records 
of  the  country.  He  feared  he  should  prove  a  very  inefficient 
President  as  compared  with  those  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  office, 
but  he  was  thankful  to  have  such  aid  as  would  be  afforded  by  Canon 
Jackson,  by  the  able  Secretaries,  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Cunnington, 
and  other  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Society. 

At  a  time  when  science  was  making  such  rapid  strides  in  every  di- 
rection, it  was  especially  incumbent  upon  them  to  cherish  a  regard  for 
the  history  of  the  past,  as  Mr.  Bouverie  had  told  them ;  to  preserve 
some  record  of  old  institutions,  the  habits  and  customs,  and  laws  of 
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bygone  ages ;  all  of  which  were  the  objects  of  archseology.  I  will  (con- 
tinued the  President) ,  illustrate  what  I  mean  I  saw  the  other  day  aa 
old  book  called  a  Custumal,  in  the  writing  of  an  anc&tor  of  the  pre- 
sent Earl  Spencer,  relating  to  the  manor  of  Wimbledon,  which  applies 
y^rj  much  to  what  I  am  saying.  He  formed  a  sort  of  archsBological 
society  by  calling  all  his  tenants  together,  and  all  the  holders  of 
land  and  property  in  the  parish  and  district — and  he  commences  the 
custumal  thus.     Henry  VII.  : — 

*'  Tnasmaoh  as  the  human  mind  is  not  able  to  remember  everything  (because 
if  it  were  able,  transcribing  would  be  but  waste  of  labour),  and  because  writing 
frequently  and  properly  brings  back  things  to  the  memory  (and  by  the  weakness 
of  the  mind  very  often  things  fall  away  and  become  uncertain),  I  will  compile 
those  things  on  account  of  the  customs  of  Wymbledon,  so  far  used  and  lawfully 
obtained  by  the  assistance  of  writing  for  perpetual  remembrance  in  this  work.'' 

Amongst  other  things  in  this  Custumal,  it  is  stated  that  the  tenants 
of  the  Manor  ought  to  pay  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  first 
coming  into  his  archbishopric,  £6  13^.  4^.,  for  the  purchase  of  ^ 
palfrey ;  but  it  goes  on  to  say  that  certain  Archbishops  had,  and 
were  accustomed  to  have  on  their  first  coming  (although  with  com- 
plaining of  the  tenants),  a  certain  gift  from  the  tenants  called 
saddlesilver,  to  wit,  10  marks;  yet  this  is  not  done  because  the 
tenants  assert  that  it  was  a  sinister  way  at  first  [£6  13^.  Ad.  is  still 
paid] .  The  Earl  seems  from  this  custumal  and  some  other  old  books 
to  have  carried  out  the  maxim  of  Captain  Cuttle  in  ''  Dombey  and 
Son,''  '^  when  found  make  a  note  of,''  though  his  illustrations  are 
not  always  correct.  In  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  you  will  find  these 
words,  ''  May  we  never  want  a  friend  in  need  nor  a  bottle  to  give 
him," — when  found  make  a  note  of.  There  is  a  large  tract  of  land 
near  London  called  Wimbledon,  that  has  been  preserved  in  the 
family  ever  since,  and  this  payment  is  made  upon  it,  and  has 
amounted  to  a  considerable  sum,  although  it  does  not  tend  to  any 
great  public  benefit.  What  I  mean  to  show  is  that  archsBology 
finds  the  materials  for  history ;  and  a  proof  of  this  is  afforded  in  the 
Museum. 

It  has  been  frequently  observed  that  archaeology  is  a  science  which 
demands  almost  the  labour  of  a  whole  life  to  gain  a  proficiency  in, 
and  it  has  been  described  as  a  language,  without  a  grammar  or 
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dictionary  to  assist  the  study.  What  it  really  comprehends  in  its 
popular  sense  is  "  A  general  inquiry  of  all  that  men  have  known  and 
done  in  every  mode  of  life,  since  the  earliest  known  epochs  of  history." 
What  your  first  President  (Mr.  Scrope)  stated  to  be  the  object  of 
this  Society  was,  ''  For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  promoting 
to  the  utmost  possible  degree  the  study  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  antiquities  of  our  county y  together  with  its  numerous 
objects  of  natural  history ;  for  disseminating  as  far  as  possible^ 
through  all  ranks  of  society y  a  knowledge  of  every  fact  tending  to 
illustrate  these  interesting  subjects  ;  and  for  the  formation  of  a  Museum 
Jor  preserving  objects  of  interest  connected  with  these  subjects.'^ 
So  here  you  have  the  large  general  scope  of  archaBology — and  the 
more  limited  and  special  sphere  of  the  object  of  the  Wiltshire 
Society — the  one  general,  this  practically  local.  01  all  the  great 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  history  is  that  upon  which  most  has 
been  written,  and  which  has  been  most  popular ;  aud  the  confidence 
in  history,  and  the  success  of  historians,  certainly  of  modem 
historians,  is  mainly  based  on  the  increased  knowledge  of  the  past, 
which  increased  industry  and  research  have  aflForded.  Antiquities 
of  every  kind  have  been  examined,  the  sites  of  ancient  cities  have 
been  laid  bare,  coins  dug  up  and  deciphered,  inscriptions  copied, 
alphabets  restored,  hieroglyphics  interpreted,  and  in  some  cases  long- 
forgotten  languages  re-constructed  and  re-arranged ;  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  changes  of  human  speech  have  been  discovered,  and  by 
them  the  most  obscure  periods  in  the  early  migration  of  nations  have 
been  elucidated.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  study  of  the 
movements  of  man  is  still  in  its  infancy  as  compared  with  the  study 
of  the  movements  of  nature ;  and  it  is  only  as  nations  advance  more 
and  more  to  a  high  state  of  culture  that  they  are  anxious  and  studious 
in  these  matters.  Every  branch  of  archseological  research,  however 
humble,  tends  to  show  more  and  more  clearly  the  history  of  man's 
progress  and  the  developement  of  his  civilization.  Domestic  archi- 
tecture, military  architecture,  ecclesiastical  architecture,  roads,  fences, 
bridges,  customs,  sepulchral  mounds,  traditionary  laws,  and  even  the 
names  of  plants,  all  are  worthy  of  our  attention,  and  each  of  them 
expressive  of  some  distinct  phase  of  society.     Take,  for  instance^ 
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what  I  have  referred  to  last — the  names  of  plants  and  trees,  and 
these  prove,  what  has  been  ascertained  also  by  other  evidence,  that 
the  tribes  which  in  early  times  entered  Europe  and  descended  upon 
Britain,  and  the  eastern  races  which  eventually  in  their  progress 
broke  up  the  Roman  Empire,  were  not  a  set  of  savages  or  mere 
pirates  and  warriors,  as  has  been  represented,  but  were  colonists, 
who,  rude  as  they  may  have  been  in  dress  and  manners,  were,  in  all 
essential  points,  already  a  civilized  people  j  and  by  the  names  of 
plants,  as  used  by  them,  and  which  are  in  use  at  the  present  day, 
we  discern  that  these  tribes  came  from  their  homes  with  a  knowledge 
of  letters,  and  the  useful  metals,  with  nearly  all  the  domestic 
animals ;  that  they  cultivated  oats,  barley,  wheat,  rye  and  beans, 
built  houses  of  timber  and  thatched  them,  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, as  shewing  that  their  pasture  and  arable  land  was  intermixed 
and  acknowledged  as  private  property,  they  hedged  their  fields  and 
fenced  their  grardens,  so  that,  although  our  ancestors  may  have  been 
indebted  to  the  provincials  of  the  Roman  Empire  for  their  fruit  trees 
and  some  other  luxuries,  for  a  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  and  the 
Latin  literature,  and  a  debased  Christianity;  the  more  essential 
acquirements  upon  which  tlieir  prosperity  and  progress  as  a  nation 
depended,  were  already  in  their  possession.  Bush,  hawthorn,  oats, 
wheat,  and  a  host  of  others,  are  unquestionably  native  names  and 
not  of  Latin  or  Celtic  origin.  It  is  the  study  of  these  things  which 
gives  value  to  history.  The  vast  majority  of  historians  have  filled 
their  works  with  the  most  trifling  details — of  personal  anecdotes  of 
kings  and  courts,  and  long  accounts  of  battles  and  seiges — whilst 
they  have  altogether  neglected  the  important  facts  necessary  to  the 
study  of  the  history  of  man,  and  which  archsBologists  are  now  en- 
deavouring to  supply  by  a  determined  and  protracted  industry ;  they 
had  both  to  be  masonp  and  architects,  and  not  only  trace  the  scheme 
of  the  edifice,  but  also  the  excavation  of  the  quarry.  Many  of  the 
old  customs  and  reliques  perpetuate  history,  and  charitable  gifts  and 
foundations  show  the  local  wants  of  a  people  and  district,  from  which 
you  can  not  only  build  up  theories  but  demonstrate  facts.  Archseol- 
ogists,  like  naturalists,  are  frequently  able  to  decide  on  the  principle 
of  harmony,  and  &om  single  stones  in  a  building  to  determine  the 
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history  of  its  structure;  like  the  striking  fact,  admitted  by  zoologists, 
that  the  teeth  of  each  animal  have  a  necessary  connection  with  the 
entire  organization  of  its  frame,  so  that  within  certain  limits  we  can 
predict  the  entire  organization  by  simply  examining  the  tooth. 
When  the  true  path  of  enquiry  has  once  been  indicated  the  rest  is 
comparatively  easy.  Archaeologists,  by  their  labours,  are  collecting 
materials  for-  the  history  of  man,  the  noblest,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  arduous  of  all  pursuits. 

"  Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan, 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  Man." 

I  want  to  rescue  archaeology  from  the  general  charge  that  has  been 
made  of  its  being  a  mere  idle  pastime.  Let  me  glance  at  the  merits 
and  advantages  of  our  own  Association.  Wiltshire  is  rich  in  objects  of 
antiquity,  and  possesses  a  mass  of  illustrations.  We  have  castles  and 
towns  of  different  periods,  ages,  and  races;  tombs,  barrows,  and  Druid- 
ical  temples,  tessellated  pavements,  Roman  villas,  great  Roman  roads, 
abbeys,  with  specimens  of  Anglo-Saxon  architecture,  like  Malmesbury 
Abbey  Church;  Norman  arches  and  8hafts,abbey8  of  the  Early  English 
like  Bradenstoke ;  and  of  the  florid  English,  like  Lacock ;  stone  crosses, 
preaching  crosses,  market  crosses ;  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
civil  and  domestic  architecture,  like  South  Wraxhall;  and  ancient 
bridges,  and  bells ;  and  ancieilt  historians,  like  Aubrey,  Sir  R.  Hoare, 
and  Britton,  and  our  present  most  worthy  historian  and  chronicler. 
Canon  Jackson.  With  such  materials  before  us  we  have  all  the 
temptations  requisite  to  induce  us  to  become  archaeologists.  But 
we  do  not  stop  here;  we  offer  in  addition  pleasant  excursions,, 
cheerful  company,  and  very  frequently  the  most  attractive  hospitality 
and  sumptuous  refreshment,  in  order  to  relieve  the  more  arduous 
labours — so  that  the  Wiltshire  archaeological  life,  like  the  human 
life,  considered  as  a  whole,  may  be  said  to  have  two  distinct  branches, 
one  branch  being  characteristic  of  pleasant  excursions  and  modem 
social  life,  and  the  other  of  the  march  of  knowledge  by  the  study 
of  the  habits  of  men  and  manners  of  preceding  centuries.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  present  company  are  not  aware  of  the  simile,  and  have 
never  considered  that  they  have  a  double  existence.     Plants  may 
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have  only  one  life,  but  man  has  certainly  two  distinct  lives,  which 
are  governed  by  entirely  different  laws.     The  life  which  is  confined 
to  animals  is  called  animal  life,  that  which  is  common  to  both 
animals  and  vegetables  is  called  organic  life.     In  his  organic  life 
man  exists  solely  for  himself,  he  is  simply  like  a  vegetable  limited 
to  the  process  of  digestion,  circulation  and  nutrition,  in  common 
with  plants  ;  but  in  his  animal  life  it  is  different,  all  the  organs  are 
essentially  symmetrical,  and  a  very  slight  departure  from  the  ordinary 
type  impairs  their  action.     The  life  which  we  have  in  common  with 
vegetables  never  sleeps,  and  if  its  movements  entirely  cease  only 
for  a  single  instant,  they  cease  for  ever.     But  the  other  life  you  may 
refresh,  not  only  in  sleep,  but  even  when  you  are  awake;  you  can 
walk  while  you  rest  the  brain,  or  use  one  eye,  or  one  hand,  and  rest 
the  other.     Now  let  us  go  back  to  archaeology.     Walter  Scott,  in 
his  "  Monastery,^'  shows  the  pleasure  to   be  derived    from    mild 
archaeology,  in  the  autobiography  of  Captain  Clutterbuck,  who  as  a 
retired  soldier,  first  tries  fishing,  then  shooting,  then  a  turning-lathe, 
and  then  books,  but  all  failed  in  giving  him  the  required  occupation. 
In  fishing  he  lost  his  line  and  hooks,  and  got  no  fish ;  in  shooting 
he  got  laughed  at  for  missing ;  the  turning-lathe  nearly  took  his 
fingers  off;  and  the  books  sent  him  to  sleep;  until  at  last  he  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  into  the  churchyard  and  whistle  till 
dinner  time.     In  conclusion,  the  President  quoted  an  ancient  docu- 
ment, 170  years  old,  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  Mr.  Bouverie  had 
said,    that  the  idea  was  unfouBjA^d  which  had  of  late  }'ears  obtained 
credit,  and  that,  though  the  rich  might  be  richer  now  than  in  the 
days  of  old,  it  was  very  certain  that  the  poor  are  not  poorer. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  the  President,  who  then  formally  declared  the  new 
Museum  and  Library  open,  and  congratulated  the  meeting  on  the 
thoroughly  satisfactory  manner  in  which  its  object  had  been  accom- 
plished. Great  credit  was  due  to  their  Secretaries  and  to  several, 
other  gentlemen,  prominent  among  whom  was  Mr.  Meek,  for  the 
valuable  assistance  they  had  rendered,  and  the  hard  work  that  they 
had  done.  He  would  urge  upon  all  to  remember  the  value  of  articles, 
even  of  a  trifling  nature,  which  afforded  some  evidence  of  the  past, 
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and  as  an  instance,  called  attention  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
which  had  now  arrived  at  an  admirable  state  of  perfection,  and  had 
tended  more  to  raise  the  character  of  English  manufactures  during 
the  last  half  century  than  anything  else.  He,  therefore,  trusted 
that  the  Society's  Museum  would  receive  a  large  number  of  in- 
teresting articles. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Jackson  said  he  could  not  quit  the  room  (which, 
however,  he  had  entered  with  no  intention  of  making  a  speech) 
without  expressing  his  gratification  for  the  kindness  he  had  received 
both  from  the  speaker  and  those  present.  He  was  conscious,  how- 
ever, of  having  done  only  what  he  could  for  the  Society,  and  was 
one  of  those,  who,  twenty-one  years  ago,  stood  on  that  very  platform 
with  the  late  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  in  the  chair,  at  the  inaugural 
meeting  of  the  Society.  He  promised  then  to  do  what  he  could,  and 
he  had  endeavoured  to  fulfil  his  promise.  He  was  very  pleased  to 
see  the  hall  in  1874  contain  more  supporters  than  it  did  in  1853. 
It  spoke  of  progress,  and  as  the  report  told  them  they  were  twenty- 
one  years  old,  certainly  it  would  appear  that  they  had  arrived  at 
years  of  discretion.  He  congratulated  the  Society  on  that  fact 
most  sincerely.  During  those  twenty-one  years  the  members  had 
written  some  fourteen  volumes,  which  were  now  very  rare  in  the 
market,  and  the  speaker  asked,  what  would  they  be  twenty-one  years 
hence  ?  The  finance  had  been  kept  in  good  order,  there  were  300 
members  on  the  books,  they  had  just  established  a  Museum — and 
yet,  the  language  of  the  law  said  they  had  but  arrived  at  years  of 
discretion.  Twenty-one  years  hence,  he  supposed,  would  find  that 
discretion  would  be  absolute  wisdom.  In  conclusion,  the  rev. 
gentleman  said  he  sincerely  trusted  that  as  the  old  supporters  of  the 
Society  became  incapacitated,  through  old  age,  from  continuing  their 
exertion8,there  would.be  young  members  who  would  carry  on  the  work. 

The  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith  remarked  that  the  Society,  from  the  first, 
had  contemplated  the  formation  of  the  Museum  that  had  just  been 
formally  opened.  From  various  reasons,  however,  they  had  not  been 
able  to  carry  out  .their  intentions  until  now,  and  he  was  very  sorry 
that  two  of  those  who  had  been  most  active  in  their  work  were  not 
now  with  them — he  alluded  to  Mr.  Wittey  and  Dr.  Thumam,  both  of 
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whom  had  worked  cordially  and  heartily  in  the  cause.  Two  years  ago 
Mr.  Wittey,  who  was  then  Mayor  of  Devizes,  threw  himself  zealously 
into  the  work,  and  it  was  in  great  measure  owing  to  his  exertions 
that  the  subscriptions  were  collected  for  the  purpose.  To  Mr.  Spicer 
too,  who  was  then  High  Sheriff  for  the  county,  they  were  in  no 
small  degree  indebted ;  he  had  come  forward  and  taken  the  chair  at 
the  public  meeting  held  to  consider  the  question,  and  he  had  headed 
a  subscription  list  for  the  formation  of  the  Museum  with  a  donation 
of  £50,  and  it  was  mainly  due  to  him  that  the  project  was  carried 
out  so  soon.  For  himself,  he  (the  speaker)  must  disclaim  any  praise, 
for  he  had  had  but  very  little  to  do  with  the  Museum.  The  real 
hard  work  had  devolved  upon  his  colleague,  Mr.  Cunnington,  he 
was  the  actual  worker,  and  to  him  the  very  best  thanks  of  the 
meeting  were  due. 

Mr.  Cunnington  felt  that  he  had  only  done  his  duty  to  the  Society. 
In  its  earliest  days  many  difficulties  had  to  be  met,  but  year  after 
year  he  had  been  pleased  to  see  it  progressing  satisfactorily.  In 
reference  to  the  Museum,  the  speaker  said  it  was  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  arrange  so  many  specimens  in  a  short  time.  He  had  had 
valuable  assistance  from  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Nott,  Mr.  Hillier, 
Mr.  Clark,  and  many  others,  including  some  members  of  his  own 
family.     Still  it  had  been  a  work  of  considerable  difficulty. 

The  collection  of  birds  was  a  very  good  one,  and  among  them  there 
were  three  specimens  of  bustards,  one  of  which  was  the  largest 
known.  Of  fossils  there  was  a  very  large  collection  indeed ;  but  his 
desire  to  give  prominence  to  Wiltshire  specimens  had  induced  him 
to  exhibit  only  such  as  belonged  to  the  county.  Consequently,  the 
display  was  not  so  large  as  it  might  have  been.  There  was  a  large 
collection  bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Wetherall,  but  three-parts  of  it  still 
remained  in  the  drawers.  Others  had  been  presented  by  the  Bishop 
of  Brisbane,  and  bequeathed  by  the  late  Col.  Olivier.  Mr. 
Codrington  had  supplied  them  with  some  fine  Wiltshire  sponges, 
during  the  past  year.  There  were  valuable  contributions  in  coins, 
while  the  collection  of  iron  implements  was  a  very  fair  one  indeed. 
The  specimens  of  British  pottery  were  particularly  interesting ;  some 
of  them  are  of  elegant  form,  whilst  others  are  remarkable  from 
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flieir  Tery  rudeness ;  he  had  the  opinion  of  noted  aiohnologists  that 
some  of  the  urns  are  the  rudest  they  had  ever  seen^  they  ware 
sach  as  any  child  might  form  with  its  hands  out  of  clay  or  other 
plastic  material.  He  recommended  attention  to  the  drawings  sent 
by  Mr.  Richmond,  and  also  one  by  Lawrenee,  dated  Devizes,  Sep- 
tember 9tii,  1787,  which  was  a  very  small  but  interesting  specimen 
of  that  period  of  the  artistes  life ;  also  to  some  very  valuable  coins 
and  medals,  kindly  knt  by  Mrs.  Kenrich ;  and  to  an  interesting 
ooUection  of  models  of  celebrated  diamonds,  by  Mr.  Gregory,  of 
London. 

This  concluded  the  morning  meeting :  and  then  the  President  and 
o£Scer8  of  the  Society,  headed  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporatton  in 
their  robes  of  office,  and  preceded  by  the  mace,  fte.,  formally  walked 
in  procession  to  the  new  Museum  and  Library,  when  tiie  President 
duly  unlocked  the  door,  and  followed  by  the  whole  body  of  archsdo- 
logists,  visited  every  portion  of  the  premises,  which  called  forth  loud 
maiks  of  approbation,  and  the  Museum  and  Library  wece  declared 
epen. 

The  treasures  here  oolleeted  engrossed  the  attention  of  many  of 
the  visitors  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon:  others,  reserving  the 
Museum  for  another  opportunity,  pleasantly  employed  tiie  interval 
before  dinner  by  inspecting  some  of  the  more  noteworthy  objects  in 
the  town :  seme  visiting  the  fine  old  churches  of  St.  John  and 
St.  Mary  ;  otiiers,  ihe  admirable  oollectioii  of  British  birds  at  Mr. 
Tugwell^s;  and  others,  the  magnificent  geological  collection  of  Mr* 
Cnnnington :  though  nearly  all  found  opportunity  to  wander  over 
^Tbe  Devizes  Castib,'^  and  its  beautiful  grounds,  which  were  most 
lio^itai>ly  thrown  open  to  their  inspeotion  by  Mr.  hauck. 

THE  DINNER 
took  place  at  the  Bear  Hotel,  at  five  o'clock,  at  which  about  seventy 
M  the  members  and  their  friends  were  present.  After  the  usual 
loyal  toasts,  the  President,  in  proposing  the  health  of  the  Bishop 
and  Clergy,  referred  to  the  pilg^rimage  to  Pontigny,  and  pointed 
out  that  the  Saint  honoured  there  was  in  A.D.  1200  both  a  digni- 
tary and  a  priest  of  a  town  near  Deviees.  St.  Edmund  was  rector  of 
VOL,  XV. — ^NO.  xuv.  p 
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Calne,  subseqnently  a  canon  of  Salisbniy^  and  finally  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

Other  toasts  followed,  according  to  custom.  In  reply  to  the  health 
of  the  Mayor  (Mr.  Reynolds),  who  had  warmly  welcomed  the  Society 
to  Devizes,  and  done  everything  in  his  power  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  the  Museum,  that  gentleman  said,  that  although  he  did  not 
pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  archseology,  there  were  many  matters 
connected  with  the  past  in  which  he  took  an  interest.  He  had 
noticed,  and  perhaps  many  present  might  have  done  so,  the  great 
desire  which  any  one  who  had  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  dear 
friend  exhibited  to  preserve  some  memorial  of  him,  and  to  remember 
what  he  was  like ;  and  the  same  feeling  animated  them  with  regard 
to  their  remote  ancestors — they  all  desired  to  know  how  they  lived, 
how  they  loved,  how  they  fought,  &c,,  all  of  which  would,  but  for 
such  societies  as  this,  be  a  dead  book.  In  this  respect  they  were 
constantly  meeting,  as  it  were,  with  an  oyster,  with  no  knife  well 
tempered  enough  to  open  it,  and  if  the  archaeologists  had  done  no 
other  good,  the  busy,  money-making  people  were  under  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  them  for  what  they  had  done  in  this 
respect. 

The  officers  of  the  Society,  President,  Secretaries,  Secretary  to 
the  meeting,  were  all  duly  honoured ;  as  were  also  the  ladies,  whose 
kind  assistance  at  our  archseological  meetings  adds  in  no  small 
degree  to  their  pleasure,  and  the  company  adjourned  to  the  Town 
HaUfor 

THE  CONVERSAZIONE. 

The  President  took  the  chair  at  7.30,  p.m.,  when  the  following 
papers  were  read  in  succession :  "  The  History  of  the  Parish  of 
Potterne,''  by  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Jones,  F.S. A. ;  "  On  the  Porch 
House  of  Potterne,''  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith;  "  On  Wolfhall  and 
the  Seymours,'*  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Jackson',  F.S.A.  It  will  be 
imnecessary  to  make  any  extracts  or  to  comment  on  these  papers, 
as  they  will  all  appear  in  due  course  in  the  pages  of  the  Magazine, 
Tea  and  coffee  and  other  refreshments  were  liberally  provided  by 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  who  left  nothing  undone  which  could 
conduce  to  the  comfort  or  convenience  of  the  archseologists. 
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SECOND  DAY,  WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9th. 
A  thoroughly  wet  morning  damped  the  ardour  of  some  of  the 
archaeologists,  and  caused  them  to  forego  the  pleasant  excursion 
which  had  been  arranged.  Others,  more  hardy  or  more  enthusiastic, 
carried  out  a  portion  of  the  programme,  though  they  too  were  com- 
pelled by  the  elements  to  abridge  the  intended  route.  First  they 
drove  to  Potteme,  where  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Buchanan  received 
tiiem  at  the  church,  and  conducted  them  over  the  building,  pointing 
out  the  many  objects  of  interest  in  this  grand  old  specimen  of  Early 
Gt>thic  architecture,  calling  especial  attention  to  the  very  ancient 
font,  not  long  since  exjiumed,  and  by  many  supposed  to  be  veritable 
Saxon ;  and  here  sundry  details  were  discussed,  and  opinions  were 
elicited,  which  are  some  of  the  most  valuable  results  of  our  archseo- 
logical  excursions.  Thence  to  the  old  Porch  House,  where  Mr. 
Richmond,  R.  A.,  welcomed  them  with  a  blazing  fire  in  the  old  hall, 
and  courteously  led  them  above  and  below  stairs  and  let  them 
wander  at  will,  and  gaze  to  their  content ;  and  a  real  treat  it  was  to 
see  so  fine  and  so  old  a  building  in  course  of  bcin£^  so  admirably 
restored.  Thence  to  Eastwell  House,  which  attracted  due  respect 
from  its  antiquity,  and  where  our  archaeologists  feasted  not  only  their 
eyes,  for  Mrs.  Grubbe  had  hospitably  provided  refreshments,  and 
these  too  must  be  discussed.  Thence,  by  a  straight  course  to  Keevil, 
omitting  the  intermediate  part  of  the  programme ;  and  here  the 
famous  old  Manor  House,  inhabited  by  Colonel  Wallington,  was 
visited  and  thoroughly  inspected  (thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  its 
inmates),  from  garret  to  basement.  The  old  timber  house  was  also 
examined,  and  so,  with  a  passing  glance  at  Keevil  Church,  home  to 
Devizes. 

SECOND  CONVERSAZIONE. 

The  President  took  the  chair  at  7.80,  p.m.,  and  again  the  company 
were  regaled  with  tea  and  coffee  and  other  refreshments  by  the  very 
hospitable  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Devizes.  Three  papers  were 
read,  on  the  following  subjects :  ''  On  a  plea  for  the  Moles,''  by  the 
Rev.  A.  C.  Smith  j  ''  On  sotne  curiosities  of  Parochial  Registers,'' 
by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Plenderleath ;  and  '^  on  the  Old  House  at  Spy« 
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Park/'  by  C.  H.  Talbot,  Esq.  These  too,  it  is  hoped,  will  all  appear 
in  turn  in  the  Magazine;  and  need  not  therefore  be  farther  alluded 
to  here. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  as  this  was  the  last  occasion  of 
assembling  in  Devizes,  during  the  present  congress,  cordial  votes  of 
thanks  were  moved  to  the  President,  to  the  several  readers  of  papers^ 
imd  to  all  who  had  been  instrumental  in  catering  for  the  Society, 
not  forgetting  under  this  head,  the  Mayor  and  Corporation. 

THIRD  DAY,  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10th. 
Again  the  skies  proved  unpropitious,  and  reduced  the  arehoeologists 
to  a  limited  number,  though,  but  for  the  inclement  weather,  very 
many  had  imnounced  their  intention  of  joining  in  the  excursion  to- 
day. Some  fifty  or  sixty  ladies  and  gentlemen,  however,  braved 
the  elements,  and  accomplished  the  round.  The  route  lay  first  by 
Bishops  Cannings,  where  the  elegant  Early  English  church  demanded 
a  prolonged  halt;  thence  over  the  downs,  by  Wans  Dyke  and  the 
Roman  Road,  through  Heddington  and  by  Wans  House,  to  Spye 
Park,  where  Mr.  Spicer  right  hospitably  entertained  the  Society  at 
dinner,  and  indeed  had  made  preparations  to  entertain  double  the 
number :  and  in  truth  double  in  number  would  the  guests  have  been, 
but  for  the  wet  weather.  Kind  and  cordial  were  the  words  with 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spicer  welcomed  the  Society  to  Spye  Park, 
and  loud  and  hearty  was  the  applause  elicited  by  the  proposal  of  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  them,  moved  by  Mr.  Wyndham.  Spye  gate  was, 
lof  course,  examined,  and  then  by  Chittoe  Church  and  Bromham 
Church  back  to  Devizes. 


The  following  is  an  abstract  from  the  list  of  articles  kindly  con- 
tributed to  the  Loan  Museum.  Many  of  them  are  of  particular 
local  interest,  and  attracted  much  notice  during  the  meeting. 

Those  xnaiked  ^th  an  asterisk  have  been  presented  to  the  Booiety. 


By  W.  P.  HA.TWABD,  Esq.,   Wedhampton: — 

^AmxnoxLites  SutherlandisB,  ^Ammonites  perarmatas  (disjointed  cast),  and 
Gryphssa,  from  Cale.  Grit.,  Seend.  Six  weapons,  of  fine  workmanship,  from 
Hew  Zealand  and  the  South  Seas.  *  Ancient  Britidti  urn,  from  Wilsford  DowIl 
Colleotion  of  coins,  chiefly  Roman  •  Australian  bow.  ^Portion  of  human 
cranium,  of  remarkably  low  type,  dug  up  on  Wilsford  Down. 
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By  the  President,  G.  Goldnft,  Esq.,  Chippenkam: — 

Original  deed  of  gift  by  Maad  Heath,  12th  June,  14  Edw.  lY. 

By  Obobob  Richmond,  Esq.,  R.A., : — 

Ab  early  peaoil  drawing  by  Lawrenoe,  eol^^,  a  female  head,  with  the 
insoription :  **  T.  Lawrence,  Devizes,  1787,  aged  &  years." 

By  Mrs.  Colsxon,  B^undwa^  Fatrk  :— 

€k>]d  ornaments  and  Anglo-Saxon  Backet,  from  barrow  on  Boundway  HilL 

By  J.  Rbtbolds  QYfkTwrSy  Esq.,  Nomuch  E0u$e : — 

Affghan  Bpear  taken  by  General  Daores  Eyans,  in  the  Ai|^han  war.  Sea 
weeds,  from  the  Red  Sea.  Block  of  native  tin,  from  Qwendron,  Cornwall, 
Fossil  tooth  of  Hippopotamus,  from  Sewalik  Hills.  Specimen  of  serrated  ooaL 

By  Mrs.  Ebhbick,  Seend ; —  ' 

Crystals  of  black  tonrmaline,  frt)m  Bot^  Traoey.  Fossil  wood,  Portland 
Oolite,  from  Swindon.  Cabinet  containing  many  hundred  coins,  chiefly 
British.  Case  of  four  gold  medals,  presented  to  the  late  F.  Chamberlayne, 
Eeq.,  b]c  the  Empress  of  Russia,  trough  Count  Woronzow.  A  twenty- 
shilling  and  a  ten-shilling  piece,  in  silver,  of  Charles  I.,  struck  at  Oxford. 
A  two-sovereign  pieqe  in  goJd»  of  the  same  reign. 

By  W.  HiLLiBB,  Esq.,  Devize$: — 

Carved  club,  from  Fiji.    Stuffed  birds,  viz.,  Green  Woodpecker,  Stone 
^Cuilew,  Dotterell,  Corncrake,  Quail,  shot  at  Winterboume  Monkton.     Am- 
monites, Lias,  from  near  Bath.      Fine  specimen  of  Meandrina.     A  case  of 
recent  shells. 

By.  Mr.  CuNHiveTOV,  D^viui  :  — 

PsiBtiag  by  T.  Barker,  of  fossil  horns  of  Bos,  f^m  Melksham.  B<ttes  of 
fossil  niRinmalift^  yiz.,  Great  Cavo  Bear,  Hippopotamus,  Bison,  Reindeer, 
Rhinoceros,  Mammoth,  Gigantio  Ox,  Red  Deer,  from  Weetbnry.  Rhinoceros^ 
from  Bulford.  Rhinoceros,  fii>m  Bradford-on-Avon.  Rhizopods,  from  the 
Drift,  at  Bronghton  Gifford.  Tooth  of  Elephasprimigenius,  firom  Manmngford. 
Shelk^  from  the  Drift,  at  M&nningford.  Cnqiaiidine  locket,  (deseribed  vol. 
xiL,  p.  249),  from  St.  John's  olrai  ehyard.  Two  drawers  of  fossil  Eohisodermsy 
from  Upper-Green-Sand  of  Wiltshire  (40  species).  Mass  of  Gryphssa 
vesiculosa,  Upper-Green-Sand,  Devizes^  Mass  of  Gryphaa  (exogyra)  ooniea, 
Upper-Green- Sbnd,  Little  GheverclL  Remains  of  urn  (restored),  from 
barrow  on  Beckhampton  Downs.  Roman  coins,  and  two  bronze  ibulw,  from 
Botley,  near  Baydon.  Iroa  flhola,  from  Wedbampton.  Flint  knifs,  flakes, 
and  pottery,  from  barrow  at  Oldbury  Hill.  Group  of  ferns,  bleached  by  a 
new  process.  Sack  pottle,  1662.  Photograph  of  Magna  Charta.  Large 
ease  of  paleolithic  implements.  Case  of  neolithic  implements.  Implements^ 
viz.,  bronze  eelts,  penannnlar  brooch,  and  ring  dial,  frt>m  Oldbury  Hill 
Two  views  of  the  Market  Place,  DevizQs,*date  1804  and  1818.  Basket  or- 
namented with  Wiltshire  mosses.  *Cjanide  of  titanium,  zinc,  &c.,  a  furnace 
product,  from  Westbury  Iron  Works.  ^Diceras  Lonsdalii,  Lower-Green-Sand, 
frx>m  Calne.  Aneientneedlework^with  design  from  Barker's  Bible,  dated,  1610. 

By  T.  B.  Fox,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Devizes:^ 

Two  glass  oases,  with  DM>dels,  to  scale,  of  all  the  English  cathedrals.  Two 
early  crayon  portraits  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  Twenty  cases  of^stufled 
birds,    Ekven  maf%  Brttiah  birds'  eugs,  comprising  250  varieties. 
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By  Mr.  D.  A.  Gibbs,  Dwim^b  :— 

Gwillim's  Heraldry,  1632. 
By  Miss  H0LLI8,  Devnes : — 

German  watch,  temp.  Elizabeth.    Enamel  portrait  by  Sir  Peter  Lelly. 
By  Capt  Vhittikotok,  Fiddingion  : — 

*Fine  bow,  *three  arrows,  *waddy,  and  boomerang,  from  Anstralia. 
By  G.  H.  Talbot,  Esq.,  Zaeoek: 

Iron  imstniment  of  uncertain  use,  from  Laoook.    Three  yeterbree  of  Pleio- 
saoms,  from  Nethermore,  Chippenham. 
By  Capt  Bbadfobd,  Mayor  of  WootUm  BombbU  : 

The  oncking  stool  (See  Wilts  Mag.,  vol.  i.,  66),  from  Wootton  Bassett 
Mr.  Wood,  Chippenham  :— 

Yeterbra  of  Pleiosanms,  Oxford  Clay  (fron^  Drift),  at  Satton  Benger. 
By  H.  BvTOHVB,  Esq,,  DevtMes  :— 

Plan  of  Old  Sarmn.    Bore's  map  of  Deyizes.    ^Autograph  of  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlboroogh. 
By  Messrs.  H.  F.  ft  E.  Bull,  Defnzea : — 

Portraits  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  of  his  father  and  mother* 
By  H.  N.  GoDDABD,  Esq.,  Cliffe  Pftpard  Manor  :— 

Encaustic  tiles  from  Cliffe  Pypard  Church. 
By  Mr.  Thohas  Chabbleb,  Dm*«< : — 

*Brass  horse  trapping,  1769. 
By  Mr.  J.  R.  Gbsoort,  Lond0n: — 

Twenty-three  models  of  celebrated  diamonds.    Thirty  fine  specimens  of 
minerals. 
By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Awdet,  Kington  St.  Michael:^ 

Clog  almanack,  and  engraving  of  the  same. 
By  6.  A.  Jbffbbts,  Esq.,  Meik$ham : — 

Group  of  twenty-one  stuffed  specimens  tf  rare  British  birds.  Two  specimens 
of  the    Wiltshire  Great  Bustard.     Seyen  other  oases  of  stuffed  British 
birds. 
By  Messrs.  Gbant  ft  Sok,  DetiMes . — 

Stuffed  mole,  otter,  and  wild  swan.     Eight  cases  of  stuffed  birds,  yarious. 
By  Mr.  I.  Clabk,  Haddington : — 

Roman  urn,  imbricated  pattern,  from  near  Heddington, 
By  Miss  E.  Clabx,  Heddington : — 

Embroidered  apron  with  silyer  lace. 
By  Mr.  Johk  Ball,  Mdk$ham\ — 

Two  handsome  old  carved  chairs.    Five  Indian  weapons,  ftc. 
By  S.  Rbtvolbs,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Devizei: — 

Speed's  Great  Britain,  1676. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  Soahes,  Mildenhall:^ 

Four  rare  British  coins  (including  one  unique  specimen). 
By  Mrs.  Spicbb,  Spye  Park  :— 

Bronze  fibula,  from  the  Old  House,  Spye  Paik. 
By  J.  W.  Kino,  Esq.,  EverUigh:-^ 

Water-colour  drawing  of  Roman  pavement  at  Pitney,  Somerset. 
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Bj  jr.  W.  G.  Smcib,  Eaq.,  Syy§  Park:--^ 

^Waterproof  dress,  made  of  membrane  of  seals,  and  *Tbppa  doth  shawl, . 
from  the  Fiji  Islands. 
By  Mr.  B.  tftiLLiKes,  IhffigM : — 

Yarions  artioles  of  dress,  from  China.    Mandarin's  fall  dress.    Chinese 
idol.    Doable-barbed  spears  firom  Soath  Seas.    Model  of  Eastam  oatrigger 
canoe. 
By  the  Rer.  P.  Fbaos,  DevisBs: — 

Pencil  drawing,  by  Sir  T.  Lawrenee.    EngraTing  of  Charles  I. 
By  A.  MsBX,  Esq.,  Devue$ : — 

Oil  painting,  Devizes  Market  Place,  abont  1814.    MS.  niominated  booki 
containing  copies  of  the  Devizes  Charters. 
By  Mr.  H.  G.  Babbet,  Devufcs: — 

Processional  cross.    Impression  of  seal.    Two  spear  heads,  fonnd  on  Beck- 
hampton  Down.    Roman  coin,  foand  near  SUbory  HiU.    Three  bronze  im- 
plements.   Bronze  knife*  three  bronze  awls,  and  whetstone,  found  to  the 
east  of  Wansdyke. 
By  J.  E.  NienrnreiLLB,  Esq.,  JPiWon:— 

Photographs  of  Wiltshire  Chorohes.    Foot  ronndells.    Fine  carvings  in 
ivory. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Ravbkshaw,  Peufiey  :— 

Painting,  Snnrise  at  Stonehenge,  2nd  November,  1873,  by  Tristam  Ellis, 
Stehing,  Moonlight  at  Stonehenge,  by  Slocombe. 
By  Mr.  Johh  Bush,  Bristol : — 

•Sermon  on  death  of  8.  Wright,  by  John  Filkes,  1712. 
By  W.  Stavooxb,  Esq.,  Bhunfi  Court,  Potterne  :— 

1^  Roman  coins,  and  seal  with  fonr  arms,  foond  in  palling  down  a  cottage 
at  Potteme. 
By  Edwabd  Watlek,  Esq.,  DevtMen — 

Painting  of  Simeon  and  the  Infant  Jesas,    attribated  to  Yanderborgh* 
Engravings  of  ^Malmesbnry,  •Lacock,  and  *Wardoar  Castle,  by  Back. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Edgbll,  JForion :~ 

Hammock,  from  Nicaragua.    Specimen  of  inlaid  work,  from  the  Mosqne 
of  San  Sophia,  at  Constantinople. 
By  Miss  A.  CiTKRiHeTON,  Dm>%eu : — 

•Collection  of  freshwater  and  terrestrial  Wiltshire  shells. 
By  T.  B.  AiTSTiB,  Esq.,  Devizes : — 

Water  bottle  and  stone  implements,  from  the  Sonth  Seas. 
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By  the  Rey.  Canon  J.  B.  Jaoxbon,  F.S.A.  * 

I^Y  way  ^of  introduction  to  this  paper,  I  borrow  from  a  very 
high  autiiority,  a  few  sent^ices  that  seem  to  deseribe  with 
greatTaccuracy,  the  particular  kind  of  research  that  falls  within  the 
province  of  the  Archseologigt. 

Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  in  his  '^  Treatise  on  the  Advancem^it  of 
Learning/'  is  speaking  of  Civil  History.  He  says,  '^  It  is  of  three 
kinds,  not  unfitly  to  be  compared  mth  the  three  kinds  of  pictures 
or  images;  fer  of  pictures  or  images,  we  see,  some  are  %nfinished, 
some  are  perfect ,  imd  some  are  defaced.  So  of  Histories  we  may 
find  three  kinds ;  Memorials^  Perfect  Histories,  and  Antiquities ; 
for  Memorials  are  history  unfinished,  or  the  first  rough  drafts  of 
history;  and  Antiquities  are  history  defaced  or  some  remnants  of 
history  which  have  casually  escaped  the  shipwreck  of  time.  Memo- 
ii«il%  unfinished,  are  preparatoiy  notes,  to  serre  the  compiler  of  the 
perfect  history.  Antiquities,  or  the  remnants  of  history,  are,  as 
was  said,  fragments  from  a  wreck  ;  when  industrious  persons,  by  an 
exacts  and  scnqnilous  diligence  and  observation,  out  of  monuments, 
names,  words,  proverbs,  traditions,  private  records  and  evidences, 
fragments  of  stories,  passages  of  books  that  concern  not  stoiy,  and 
the  like,  do  save  and  recover  soraewha*  from  the  deluge  of  tim^." 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  met  with  a  happier  and  more 
cheering  description  of  our  pursuits ;  for  they  now  and  tlieii  need 
refreshment.  I  mean  by  refreshment,  the  encouraging  approval  of 
thoughtful  and  intellectual  men.  We  are  twitted,  sometimes,  with 
spending  our  time  in  raking  into  old  rubbish,  wearing  out  our  eyes 
with  decyphering  faded  handwriting,  and  the  like :  so  it  is  well  to 
be  able  to  exhibit  as  an  answer  the  deliberate  judgment  of  so  great 

•  Read  before  the  Wiltshire  Arcb»oIogieal  Society,  at  Devizes,  Tuesday,  September,  8th,  1874,  when 
the  original  docomenU  from  Longleat,  out  of  which  it  was  chiefly  compiled,  were  exhibited  by  the 
kind  permission  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath* 
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a  man  as  Francis  Baeon^  Viscount  Si  Albans,  viz.,  that  of  the 
three  branches  of  Civil  History,  '^  Antiqoities ''  is  one.  Among 
ebscnre  sources,  he  enumerates  '^  Words/' — we  all  know  how  much 
attrition  has  been  of  laie  years  given  to  this  subject ;  and  how  much 
eurious  history  is  often  wrapped  up  in  an  old  word.  **  Monuments/' 
the  great  trial  for  the  Shrewsbury  Peerage  is  a  proof  of  their  im- 
portance, where  so  much  often  depends  upon  the  preserration  of  an 
inscription.  ''Private  Beeords  and  Evidences/' — It  is  my  very 
business  this  evening  to  endeavour  to  show  you  what  they  can  do 
for  us  in  the  ease  of  an  Old  Wiltshire  Mansion  House  now  no  more, 
and  its  family  (old  also,  but  still  vigorous), — ^Wulfhall  and  Thb 
Sbymoubs. 

The  family  of  Seymour,  Duke  c^  Somerset,  though  the  Title  was 
taken  from  the  ne^bouring  county,  has  been  for  centuries  conneoted 
with  our  own.  It  fills  a  very  exalted  place  in  Englirii  History,  for 
it  is  able  to  say,  what  very  few  can  say,  that  a  single  generation  uf 
brothers  and  sisters  supplied  a  Queen  of  England,  a  Protector  of 
the  Realm,  and  a  Husband  to  a  Queen  Dowager.  Of  course  ^ 
public  and  political  carmer  of  those  distinguished  personages  is  to  be 
found  in  our  English  Histories,  and  the  genealogical  account  of  the 
family  in  Books  of  the  Peerage;  but  there  are  some  smaller  and 
more  {nrivate  matters,  relatii^  to  tiiemselves,  in  connection  witii  our 
neighbourhood,  which,  having  been  recovered  from  the  wreck  of 
time,  win  be  considered,  I  hope,  a  not  unsuitable  subject  for  the 
evening  earn  of  a  Wiltshire  Arohnological  audience. 

In  the  large  collection  of  Old  Documents  at  Longleat,  which  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  bringing  out  into  the  light  and  identifying, 
there  hq[>pens  to  be  an  miusual  number  that  relate  to  the  Seymour 
family,  especially  to  the  Protector  Duke ;  and  though  I  will  not  say 
that  there  are  any  State  Papers  of  the  highest  importance,  still, 
there  are  piqper^  of  considerable  value  aSSecting  certain  historicid 
transactions  in  which,  as  you  will  hear,  one  or  two  of  his  family 
were  involved.  Besides  correcting,  in  a  few  points.,  the  usual  ac^ 
counts  of  those  events,  ikeee  papers  supply  us,  who  take  interest 
more  particularly  in  Wiltshire  History,  with  a  good  deal  of  new 
material  for  our  purpose. 
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The  Name  appears  to  have  been  anciently  spelled  St.  Manr.  They 
had^  among  other  residences^  a  Castle  called  by  their  name^  near 
Fenhow^  in  the  comity  Monmouth^  and  also  Hatch  Beauchamp^  in 
the  county  of  Somerset.^  There  being  no  occasion  to  go  into  all 
their  early  history,  I  begin  with  them  when  they  came  into  the 
county  of  Wilts.  This  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  (A.D.  1418), 
when  a  Roger  St.  Maur  of  Hatch  Beauchamp,  by  marrying  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  old  Wiltshire  family  of  Esturmy,  became 
owner  of  Wulf hall. 

In  order  to  know  exactly  where  Wulfhall  is,  you  are  to  suppose 
yourselves  on  the  railway  going  from  Devizes  towards  London. 
Stop  at  Savemake  Station,  get  out  and  walk  along  the  towing  path 
of  the  canal  by  the  side  of  the  railway  for  about  a  mile  beyond  the 
station,  take  the  first  turn  to  the  right,  and  you  are  at  Wulfhall. 
All  that  is  left  of  the  old  mansion  is  a  picturesque  little  red-brick 
house  with  tall  chimneys,  called  the  Laundry.  It  stands  at  the  foot 
of  a  rising  ground,  on  the  top  of  which,  about  250  yards  off,  is  the 
old  farm  house  and  large  barton  of  Wulfhall. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  name,  I  would  merely  say  that  it  has 


^Mr.  J.  R.  Planohg  (Brit  ArohieoL  Jonm.,  1856,  p.  325)  says:  <<  There  are 
two  families  of  8t.  Manr.  The  St.  Maurs  or  Seymours  of  Kingston  Se3rmour, 
in  Somersetshire,  who  traoe  their  pedigree  to  Milo  de  Sanoto  Mauro,  who,  with 
his  wife  Agnes,  is  named  in  a  fine  roll  of  King  John ;  and  the  St.  Maurs  or 
Seymours  of  Penhow,  Monmouthshire,  from  which  the  present  ducal  house  of 
Somerset  descends.  All  our  genealogists,  from  Dngdale  downwards,  are 
scmpnlous  in  ohserving  that  there  is  no  connexion  whatever  between  the  two 
families,  who  bore  different  arms  and  settled  in  different  counties,  and  I  freely 
admit  there  is  no  connection  to  be  traced  between  them  from  the  earliest  date  to 
which  they  have  proved  their  pedigree ;  but  that  lact  by  no  means  satisfies  me 
that  they  did  not  branch  from  the  same  Norman  stock.  We  have  no  proof  that 
there  were  two  St.  Maurs  who  came  over  with  the  Conqueror  (probably  from  St. 
Maure  sur  Loire  in  la  Haute  Touraine),  nor  can  we  assert  that  if  there  were  two 

or  more,  they  were  not,  as  in  many  similar  instances,  near  kinsmen 

That  their  arms  should  be  different  is  no  proof  at  all,  for  although  a  similarity 
in  their  bearings  would  be  strongfevidence  in  favour  of  some  connection,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  common  things  in  the  world  to  find,  in  those  early  days  of 
heraldry,  the  son  bearing  a  coat  ^uite  distinct  from  that  of  his  father,  as  he  did 
fr^uently  a  perfectly  different  name."  The  St.  Maurs  of  Kingston  bore  Argent, 
two  chevrons  gules,  a  label  of  five  points.  The  St  Maurs  of  Penhow,  Qules,  a 
pair  of  wings  conjoined  in  lure  or. 
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notiiing^  to  do  with  the  animal  wolf.  The  first  syllable  is  spelled  in 
the  Domesday  Record,  "  VlfT  which  was  probably  the  name  of 
some  more  ancient  owner.  The  people  of  the  neighbourhood  still 
keep  up  the  original  pronunciation,  calling  it  '^  Oollall/^  ^ 

Between  the  laundry  and  the  old  farm  house  stood  the  mansion 
of  Wulfhall,  the  resideoce  first  of  the  Esturmy  and  then  of  the 
Seymour  family,  about  a  mile  outside  of  Savemake  Forest,  and  com- 
manding a  view  of  it. 

Sir  John  Seymour  of  Wulfhall,  who  died  1536  (28  Hen.  VIII.), 
had  married  a  Wentworth  of  Nettlested ;  by  whom  he  had,  with 
other  children,  the  three  so  famous  in  English  History,  Jane 
Seymour  (Queen  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  mother  of  Edward  VI.), 
Edward  Seymour,  the  Protector,  and  Thomas  Seymour,  Lord 
Sudeley,  who  married  Queen  Katherine  Parr,  widow  of  Henry  VIII. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Queen  Jane  Seymour  and  her 
brothers  were  bom  at  their  father's  house  at  Wulfhall ;  but  the 
Registers  of  the  parish  of  Great  Bedwyn  are  Qot  old  enough  to  tell  us. 

The  Manor  of  Wulfhall,  as  appears  from  an  old  Survey,  consisted 
at  that  time  of  about  1270  acres,  including  what  was,  and  still  is, 
called  ''Suddene  Park,''  also  a  '^ Horse  Park,"  and  a  ''Red  Deer 
Park."     {Appendix,  No:  i.)      About  the  house,  which  is  said  to  have 


^  The  name  in  the  Wiltshire  Domesday  is  Ulfela,  In  the  same  volume  we 
have  an  XJlf  as  a  land-holder  at  Bradford-on-Avon.  At  Lincoln,  in  1049,  there 
was  a  Clerk  of  the  name  of  Ulph :  and  at  York  they  still  show  a  horn  of  one 
Ulphns,  a  Dane.  The  name  has  oome  down  to  oar  own  time.  In  the  Ohituary  of 
the  Time$  newspaper,  in  April  last,  appeared  the  death  of  John  Burt  Ulph,  £sq., 
of  St.  Ives,  Cornwall.  Similarity  of  sound  deceived  Leland  and  Tanner.  The 
former  (Itin.,  ix.,  36)  calls  it,  in  Latin,  '*  Lnpinum,  villa  splendida  Semarii : '' 
also  in  his  *'  Genethliaoon,  Edw.  vi." 

**Vencit  in  eeeaaum  foBeanda  Sereria  teUos. 
IlUt  Senurtas,  rir  bello  stremraB,  ampUun 
Inooliiit  Tillam,  qua  nomiiw  dlota  Lupimtm.** 

Tanner  (Bibliot.  Brit.  Hibem.)  speaks  of  certain  Epistles  written  hj  Edward 
(the  future  Protector)  son  of  John  Seymour  *'  de  Puteo  Lupine  vulgo  Wolf-hall." 
Puteut  Lupinus,  however,  hogging  the  learned  Bishop  Tanner's  pardon,  would 
not  be  forst-rate  Latin  for  Wolf-Aa//:  hut  it  would  do,  as  Latin,  for  the  Saxon 
"  Wolf-*o/,"  a  wolfs  pit  or  den.  The  derivation  of  Wulf-hall  being  thus  oh- 
Bcure,  etymologists  may  choose.  To  the  writer,  Ulf,  as  an  owner's  namcy  seems 
the  most  pvohable. 
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been  timber-framed^  there' were  several  gardens^  ''tiie  Great  paled 

garden/^.  "My  Old  lady's  garden/^  and  My  Young  Lady^s  garden/' 

There  was  a  Long  Oallery^  li  Little  courts  a  Broad  chamber :  and  a 

Chapel :  as  appears  from  these  entries  in  the  Household  Book ; 

*^  Paid  for  a  pattaU  for  the  Chapel,  of  1  lb  weight,  lU:' 
f  **  Two  morteysei  for  the  Sepulohre,  13  lb.  U.  6d." 
*<  Two  tapers  for  the  Chapel,  6i.     Frankiacense,  Id, 

There  was  also  a  Kennel  of  Hounds.  About  the  house  was  an 
Establishment  of  44  men  of  various  positions^  and  7  females.  The 
highest^  the  Steward,  received  £3  10*.  Qd.  a  year ;  the  lowest,  two 
Turnbroches  (turnspits),  each  13*.  4rf.  a  year.     (Appendix^  No,  ii.) 

Queen  Jane  Seymour  was  married  at  Wulfhall,  in  1536,  the  year 
of  her  father's  death.  In  the  farm-yard  is  still  standing  the  fine  old 
bam  made  of  wood  and  thatched,  in  which  her  wedding  festivities 
were  kept.  The  Rev.  G.  Stallard,  of  Grafton,  has  kindly  fnrnished 
me  with  a  drawing  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  being  preserved  in  our 
Magazine,  which  is  the  more  desirable,  because  the  old  bam  is  in  a 
most  dilapidated  condition,  especially  as  to  the  roof,  and  unless 
speedily  restored  will  soon  cease  to  be  the  national  curiosity  that  it 
is.  It  is  172  feet  long,  by  26  feet  wide,  inside,  and  there  are  still 
to  be  seen,  against  some  of  the  beams  and  walls,  nails  or  hooks  to 
which  were  attached  the  tapestry  and  hangings  used  to  smarten  it 
up  for  the  dancers  at  Queen  Jane's  wedding.  I  was  in  hopes  of 
being  able  to  meet  with  all  the  particulars  of  that  affair,  but  was 
disappointed.  There  is  however,  an  accoont  of  part  of  the  expense^ 
of  carpenter's  work  in  altering  Westminster  Hall  for  her  Coroaatias. 
{Appendix,  No,  iii.)  She  died  October,  1537,  after  about  a  year-and- 
a-half  of  married  Ufe.^  In  August,  1539,  a  few  months  before  th^ 
King's  next  marriage,  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  (which  took  place  iA 
January,  1540,)  tibe  King  and  his  whole  Court  came  down  to 
Wulfhall  on  a  visit  to  Edward  Seymour,  the  late  Queen  Jane's 
brother,  afterwards  Protector,  but  at  that  time  Earl  of  Hertford. 
Of  this  Royal  visit  every  particular  is  preserved  in  the  large  Household 

•<*Pftstall:'*  iaMaiii«pcolMU7«'PMeha]L"ftUrg»waxaMMl]eii«edMSa»l«r. 
fMort^Ms:  aUvdof  te0«r. 

1  For  .Ui6  aeoQunt  of  mohkb  ti^pestry  anfl  b«d  faraitqre  worked  by  dpeen  Jaao 
Sajmour,  8§e  Appendix,  No.  xix. 
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Book  now  on  the  table,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  the  provision 
of  food.  {Appendixy  No.  iv.)  I  have  never  seen  this  visit  of  Henry 
into  Wiltshire  mentioned  in  books^  so  we  may  reckon  it  as  a  small 
''  fragment  recovered  from  the  wreck  of  time/'  The  items  of  the 
account  are  carious  enough^  but  being  too  long  to  read  now  will  do 
very  well  to  print,  as  a  specimen  of  the  formal  and  careful  way  in 
which  kitchen  expenses  were  controlled  in  those  days.  It  would  not 
be  amiss  if  in  great  modem  establishments  some  such  just  and 
proper  roister  were  kept  for  every  day.  There  would  be  much  less 
waste  and  robbery^  without  any  diminution  of  hospitality.  The 
book  itself  also  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  its  class.  Our  Elizabethan 
forefathers  were  very  stately  in  these  things.  They  did  not  use  those 
insignificant  pass  books  in  red  leather,  stamped  with  the  butoher 
or  baker's  name^  which  supply  our  ladies  with  a  little  exercise  in 
arithmetic  every  Monday  morning,  but  they  kept  large  substantial 
and  portly  volumes,  strongly  bound,  with  arms,  devices,  and  some- 
times groups  of  sacred  subjects  stamped  on  the  cover,  The  paper 
(all  of  foreign  manufacture)  is  as  thick^  and  almost  as  durable^  as 
parchment.  The  expenses  of  every  kind,  for  every  meal,  with  the 
number  of  guests  and  names  of  visitors,  are  duly  entered ;  and  in 
many  instances,  every  page,  or  at  least  monthly  summary,  is  formally 
signed  by  the  master  or  mistress  with  as  much  solemnity  as  if  he  or 
«he  were  executing  a  will. 

Anotiiar  of  the  EarFs  account  books  corroborates  the  tradition 
about  tiie  old  bam  having  been  used  for  the  wedding  dance  (1636), 
for^when  King  Henry  came  down  to  Wulfhall  on  the  occasion  I  am 
now  speaking  of,  in  1539,  the  old  bam,  being  the  largest  room' they 
hadj  was  again  in  requisition. 

<«  Paid  to  CorniBh  the  paynter  for  dyvers  oolonrs  by  him  bought^  for  makjng 
eerteyn  fretts  &  anliqaeB  on  oanves  for  my  lord's  Bam  and  House  at  Wtdf  hanll 
igenirt  the  King's  coming  thether  9th  Aug.  and  for  his  cost  in  being  sent  te 
London  for  the  same  colours." — 31  f.  M. 

It  seems,  from  the  next  entry,  that  the  Earl  of  Hertford  and  femily 
gave  tip  the  house  at  Wulfhall  to  nudte  room  for  the  King,  and 
occupied  the  old  bam  themselves : — 

<*  Paid  by  the  bands  of  Thomas  Hethe  to  certain  painters,  joynera,  carpenters 
masons  and  others,  for  their  wages  in  preparing  and  trimming  of  the  Bame  si 
Wulf  hall  wherein  my  lord  lay  and  kept  his  house  daring  the  King's  abode 
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there,  and  also  for  the  ridding  oleansing  and  garnishing  of  the  Manor  of  Wulf- 
hall wherein  the  King  lay,  and  also  to  Penham  Lodge,*  where  my  Lord's  mother 
and  childrenyay.— £68  lOi.  lOrf." 

The  King,  with  his  whole  household  and  nobility,  arrived  at 
Wulfhall,  Saturday,  9th  August,  1539.  They  remained  Sunday, 
Monday  and  Tuesday  following.  How  or  where  so  many  were  lodged 
does  not  appear ;  but "  covers  "  as  we  should  call  them,''  messes  '^  as 
the  book  calls  them,  were  laid  for  5500  the  first  day.  There  are  only 
two  meals  a  day  accounted  for :  and  as  it  appears  all  through  the 
book,  that  on  Saturdays  as  well  as  Fridays,  no  meat  was  eaten, 
the  King's  supper,  on  his  arrival,  consisted  only  of  fish.*  Country 
places  in  Wiltshire  must  have  been  better  supplied  with  that  article 
than  they  are  now ;  for  the  bill  of  fare  presents  (for  200,  observe) 
pikes,  salmon,  gils,  tenches,  lobsters,  bream,  plaice,  trouts,  congers, 
carpa,  roach,  eels,  potted  sea-fish,  and  salijLon  pasties,a  sack  of  oysters, 
salt  "haberdine''   (codfish  salted  at  Aberdeen),  soles  and  whitings. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  there  were  messes  for  400,  and  the 
provision  amounted  to  6  oxen,  24  muttons,  12  veals,  5  cygnets,  21 
great  capons,  7  good  capons,  11  Kentish  capons,  3  doz.  and  6  coarse 
capons,  70  pullets,  91  chicken,  38  quails,  9  mews,  6  egrets,  2  shields 
of  brawn,  7  swans,  2  cranes,  2  storks,  only  3  pheasants,  40  partridges, 
4  peaehicks,  21  snipe,  besides  larks  and  brewes* — whatever  they  were. 

*  Perhap*  an  error  for  Tottenham  Lodge,  ▼hioh  !■  •ometimes  miaealled  in  these  old  papers, 
TctpMiham. 

1  Abstinenoe  firom  flesh  on  those  two  dajs  wasordered  by  a  Royal  Proclamation, 
not  only  for  health  and  discipline,  but  **  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth  and 
profit  of  the  Jhhing  tradeJ*  This  view  of  the  matter  is  also  (somewhat 
onrioosly)  taken  up  in  one  of  our  old  Homilies  (^*  On  Fasting,  Part  2.,,)  where 
the  eating  of  fish  (as  a  variety  of  abstinenoe)  is  recommended  **  upon  policy,  not 
respecting  any  religion  at  all  in  the  same :  as  whereby  the  increase  of  victaals 
on  the  land  may  the  better  be  cherished,  to  the  reducing  of  the  price  to  the 
poor,  and  also  fisher-towns  bordering  on  the  sea  be  maintained  for  the  increase 
of  fishermen,  of  whom  do  spring  mariners,  to  the  fomiture  of  the  navy  and 
defence  of  the  realme." 

>  Xhis  fowl  is  mentioned  as  a  dish  on  King  Richard  the  Second's  table  (Antiq. 
Repertory  i.,  78),  where  a  commentator  suggests  *'  perhap$  grouse."  Also  at  a 
feast,  temp.  Hen.  VII.  (Leland's  Collect,  iv.,  227)  in  company  with  **  fesaunt" 
and  *'  partricohe :  "  but  in  this  instance  the  word  is  spelled  *'  browes."  Not 
finding  it  in  any  dictionary  at  hand,  the  only  conjecture  I  can  offer  is  that  it 
was  some  kind  of  moof-fowl:  a  **moor  cock''  in  French  being  " ooq  bruyantf** 
and  a  black  cock,  *'  ooq  de  bruy^re." 
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The  number  of  moaths  is  accounted  for^  when  I  find  that  the 
gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  who  were  invited  thought  it  becoming 
their  dignity  to  bring  a  rather  large  part  of  their  respective  estab- 
lishments with  them :  for  among  others  are  my  Lady  Hungerford 
with  six  servants  and  gentlewomen ;  Sir  Anthony  Hungerford,  my 
Lady  his  wife  and  8  servants ;  Master  Wroughton  with  5 ;  my  Lady 
Darrell  with  4;  Sir  John  Brydges  with  8. 

The  expense  of  all  this  seems  however  not  to  have  fallen  upon 
the  master  of  Wulfhall.  The  King's  own  officers  and  purveyors 
provided  the  greater  part  of  it^  and  presents  from  the  neighbours 
came  in  aid. 

The  particulars,  of  which  I  have  given  only  a  few,  relate  solely 
to  the  King's  visit  to  Wulfhall ;  but  in  other  account-books  of  this 
Earl  of  Hertford  (afterwards  Protector  Somerset)  there  is  a  vast 
number  of  curious  miscellaneous  entries,  which  supply  a  good  deal 
of  information  as  to  the  modefi  of  living  and  state  of  the  country  in 
those  days.  In  fact  it  is  chiefly  from  obscure  sources  of  this  kind 
that  we  really  learn  most  about  the  manners  and  habits  of  our  fore- 
fathers. In  stately  and  elal>orate  -histories,  such  things  are  omitted. 
There  the  great  personages  pass  before  us  on  the  stage  in  their  solemn 
dress  of  State — Kings^  Queens,  Prime  Ministers,  Cardinals,  &c., 
just  as  you  see  them  at  a  play ;  but  the  household  and  private  ac- 
counts of  a  great  man,  admit  us,  as  it  were,  behind  the  scenes,  and 
we  see  how  they  lived  and  what  they  did^  in  a  nearer  and  more 
familiar  way. 

Lord  Macaulay  is  one  of  the  few  who  are  not  indifferent  to  these 
things.  "  It  will  be  my  endeavour,''  he  says, ''  not  to  pass  by  with 
neglect,  even  the  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  dress,  repasts, 
and  public  amusements.  I  shall  cheerfully  bear  the  reproach  of 
having  descended  below  the  dignity  of  history,  if  I  can  succeed  in 
placing  before  the  English  people  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  true 
picture  of  the  life  of  their  ancestors." 

We  may  not  perhaps  all  of  us  agree  with  Lord  Macaulay  in  the 
political  complexion  of  his  history,  or  approve  the  use  he  has  made 
of  bis  materials,  but  nobody,  I  suppose,  reproaches  him  for  having 
descended  below  the  dignity  of  history^  in  giving  us  such  details* 
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But  where  did  he  get  them  from  ?  Why,  either  by  himself,  or 
othOTs  for  him,  raking  into  venerable  rabbish,  digging  into  re- 
positories of  old  family  papers,  and  the  like ;  usmg,  as  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Bacon  bade  us,  antiquities  and  arohseology  as  one  branch  of 
history. 

A  few  extracts  from  these  account  books  (see  more  in  Appendix, 
No.  V.)  bring  the  Earl  of  Hertford  before  us  in  his  Wiltshire  life. 
His  jonmies,  for  instance,  about  the  neighbourhood,  were  attended 
with  an  expense  to  which  a  "  Special  train ''  would  be  a  trifle  : — 

"Paid  for  36  horses  of  my  Lord's  Train  standiai;  in  dirers  ^aces  when  my 
liOrd  laj  one  night  at  my  Lord  Hungeriord's  at  Farley  Castle. 
For  the  same  one  night  at  Sir  Henry  Long's. 
For  the  same  ene  night  in  the  Abhey  of  Malmesbnry. 
For  37  horses  one  night  when  my  Lord  lay  at  Bradstoke  Abbey. 
For  40  horses  one  night  at  The  Devizes  when  my  Lord  lay  at  Mr.  Smley's* 
For  shoeing  horses  bringing  np  my  Lord's  revennee. 

His  very  rents  were  brought  up  in  coin  on  horseback,  there  being 
mo  cheques  and  penny  stamps  in  those  days. 

Then  his  little  boy.  Lord  Beauchamp^  has  to  be  sent  on  a  visit, 
aod  to  be  brought  home  again :— r 

*<  Paid  to  Mr.  Seymour  for  his  own  and  2  oarters'  aad  4  horses'  expenses, 
bringing  a  ¥>ag<m  from  Wulf  hall  to  Twickenham  to  carry  my  Lord  Beauchamp, 
and  returning  to  Wulf  hall  again."  * 

Sometimes  I  find  him  hunting  wild  boars  in  Savemake  Forest, 
and  paying  4d.  for  hempen  halters  to  bind  their  legs  with  j  sometimes 
hawking  in  CoUingboume  Woods. 

In  1541  are  entries  of  little  amusements  in  very  respectable 
company — Losing  1#.  4i.  ''unto  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  at  Ouildford^ 


•T^  drlTera  bdnff  oalled  <* oarters,** it mightatixvtdgfat be lappotedlhat the '*ir«gQii'*wu 
the  Mine  kind  of  broad- wheeled  heavy  oonreTanee  with  lumbering  oart-horsea,  aa  that  which  is 
BOW  so  eallsd.  But  befoi«  ooaohes  were  introduced,  a  lighter  vehiole  of  that  name  was  eommonly 
used  by  the  highest  classes.  "  In  1588,  the  day  after  Lady  Mary  Sidney  entered  Shrewsbury  in  her 
ws^M,  <fhilt  valiant  Kaight  Sir  Benry  Sidney,  her  husband,  made  his  aypearanoe  in  his  wmgwm^ 
with  his  Trumpeters  blowing,  rery  Joyfkilly  to  behold."  (Nichols's  Progresses,  11, 809).  There  is  a 
▼ery  old  Wiltshire  tradition  that  Sir  Thomaa  Hungerfbrd,  of  Farley  Castle,  when  he  went  up  to 
LoiMlan  to  tske  his  seat  in  Pariiament,  as  First  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  trarelled  in  a 
wagon.  Cellins,  in  his  Peerage,  also  mentions  that  the  body  of  Sir  John  Thynne,  the  Builder  of 
Longleat,  was  carried  in  a  wagon  to  Longbridge  DcTerill  Ch&roh.  In  both  these  eases,  the  lighter 
kind  of  carriage  is  most  probably  meant.  But  both  before  and  after  this  period  tho  woids  cart  and 
varM*  were  used  for  aehariot  and  charioteer.  ** The  cmrUr  orer-ridden  with  his  9m***  (Chauco^ 
The  Knight's  Tale).  **  Full  thirty  times  hath  Phosbus'  oart  gone  round  Neptuzke's  salt  waah  *' 
(Hamlet), 
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at  shooting/'  Again^  winning  35#.  at  caTds,  '^  which  my  Lord  did 
win  that  same  night  he  did  sup  at  Lambeth  with  my  Lord  of 
Canterbury/' 

King  Henry's  visit  to  Wulfhall,  just  described^  was  in  August, 
1539.  He  was  there  again  in  1543 — as  I  find  some  of  his  servants 
quartered  at  Bnrbage,  and  a  bill  for  their  expenses.    {Aj[^endix,No.y\.) 

He  died  about  four  years  afterwards,  viz.,  on  28th  January,  1547, 
and  Jane  Seymour's  son,  Edward  YI.,  then  between  9  and  10  years 
old,  became  King  of  England.  His  uncle,  Edward  Seymour,  Earl 
of  Hertford,  became  Protector  of  his  nephew,  and  by  that  title  we 
must  now  call  him.  Sir  John  Thynne,  the  founder  of  Longleat 
(though  this  house  was  not  built  for  many  years  afterwards),  had 
been  through  life  one  of  the  most  confidential  friends  of  Proteotot 
Somerset,  and  whilst  the  Protector  attended  to  affairs  of  State,  Sir 
John  conducted  for  him  all  private  business  and  matters  relating  to 
his  property.  Hence  it  happens  that  so  many  of  the  Protector's 
private  papers  are  preserved  at  Longleat.  His  purchases  and  grants 
of  land  were  enormous.  The  mere  names  of  the  manors  fill  two  or 
three  columns.  He  had  several  resiilences  in  or  near  London,  as  at 
Richmond,  Sion  House,  and  elsewhere ;  so  that  I  fear  our  old  timber 
house  at  Wulfhall,  outside  Savemake  Forest,  did  not  receive  much 
attention.^  It  would  probably  be  unable  to  contain  so  great  a  man 
as  Protector  Somerset,  suddenly  elevated  from  the  rank  of  a  Wiltshire 
gentleman  to  be  King  over  the  King  of  England  It  is  well-known 
that  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  by  his  rivals  was  that 
ke  had  dropped  the  ordinary  singular  pronoun  "  I,"  and  began  his 
communications  with  the  Royal  plural  "  We."  Of  this  there  are 
several  instances  in  his  letters  at  Longleat.  It  used  to  be  in  former 
days — ''  Good  Mr.  Thynne,  I  have  received  yomr  letters.  Sec.,  ending, 

^  Sir  John  Xtynne  held  at  this  time  by  a  lease  of  1546  the  Prebend  or  Par^ 
sonage  of  Great  Bedwyn  from  the  Earl  of  Hertford :  and  Sir  John  seems  also 
to  have  held  the  lands  at  Wulf-hall:  for  in  1547,  being  abroad  with  the  Earl 
on  fte  expedition  to  Boulogne  (which  ended  in  the  peace  made  between  Gnisnes 
and  Ardres),  he  writes  from  ICewhayen  (Havre)  to  his  steward  Mr.  Dodd, 
'*  Further  I  wol  you  forget  not  to  sell  all  my  olde  Jads  (jades)  at  WulfehauU 
whiche  before  I  willed  you  to  sell,  &  see  that  my  mares  &  oolts  be  marked,  db 
teudo  me  word  how  many  I  have  of  all  sorts  at  Wulf  haull  or  Elyetbam." 
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^  And  thug  I  bid  you  heartily  farewell/^  But  my  Lord'«  Grace  the 
Protector's  new  style  is — "  We  have  received  your  letter^''  and  ^^ffe 
bid  you  heartily  farewell/'  I  have  brought  two  of  his  letters  which 
show  this.  Stilly  though  he  may  not  have  often  visited  the  old 
fattiily  house,  he  bought  all  he  could  round  it ;  and  the  greater  part 
of  kis  vast  possessions  certainly  lay  in  this  county  and  in  Somerset. 

Besides  Wulfhall  and  Tottenham  Lodge,  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
had  a  residence  at  Easton,  a  dissolved  Priory  near  Pewsey.  {Appen- 
dix,  No.  vii.)  But  from  the  Longleat  Papers  I  have  made  the  rather 
interesting  discovery,  that  it  certainly  was  his  intention  to  build  a 
new  house,  upon  some  very  large  scale,  not  exactly  on  the  site  of 
Wulfhall,  but  very  near  it,  rather  more  towards  Great  Bedwyn. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  that  neighbourhood  will  know  the 
high  ground  consisting  of  two  wooded  hills,  with  Wilton  Common 
lying  between  them,  called  Bedwyn  Brail.  The  word  Brail  used 
often  to  be  pronounced  Broyl,  which  is  merely  a  provincial  variety 
of  one  and  the  same  word,  signifying  ^in  old  French,  "  Breuil,''  in 
mediaeval  Latin,  '^  Brolium,''  or  "  Bruelletum,''  and  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
''  Broel,'')  open  pasture  ground  studded  with  thickets  and  timber. 
Near  Bingmer,  in  Sussex,  there  is  an  old  house,  with  large  well- 
timbered  park,  called  Broyle  Place,  most  likely  of  the  same  origin. 

The  two  hills  called  Bedwyn  Brail,  or  Broil,  command  a  fine  view 
down  the  Vale  of  Pewsey,  westward ;  and  on  one  of  them  this  new 
palace  was  to  have  been  built.  In  the  letters  written  to  Sir  John 
Thynne  by  stewards  and  other  local  agents  {Appendix,  No.  viii),  are 
described  the  large  preparations  going  on — ^the  providing  of  water, 
searching  for  stone,  enclosure  of  a  park,  brick  making,  orders  for 
Furbeok  stone,  &c.  &c.  One  letter  in  particular  dwells  upon  the 
progress  they  are  making  in  a  large  conduit  or  channel  for  bringing 
water  to  the  new  house,  and  reports  that  this  conduit  had  been  dug 
to  the  length  of  1600  feet,  and  part  thereof  15  feet  deep.  {Appen- 
dix No.  viii.,  3  and  10.) 

There  were  so  many  references  in  these  letters  to  local  names  of 
mills  and  commons  and  the  like,  to  be  enclosed  within  the  new  park, 
that  I  determined  to  use  my  own  eyes  and  tongue,  and  see  if  we 
could  not  make  out  something  more  about  this  palace  which  Protector 
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A    The  Common. 
B  B   The  Two  Brails,  or  Bniells. 

C    The  Conduit,  1600  feet  long, 
5  feet  deep,  and  site  of 
Conduit  House. 

P    Ponds. 

R    Roman  Villa,  uncovered  by 
Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis. 

S    Supposed  Site  of  the  Pro- 
tector Somerset's  House. 

,The  circuit  of  the  Park 

to  be  enclosed. 
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Somerset  intended  to  build  in  this  his  native  county.  I  was  more 
particularly  struck  by  the  circumstance  of  the  conduit  for  water 
1600  feet  long;  and  15  feet  deep,  as  a  rather  important  work,  not 
likely  to  be  easily  obliterated,  and  one  of  which  some  traces  might 
still  be  recoverable.  So  I  went  over  some  little  time  ago  on  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  to  Wulfhall,  and  with  Mr.  Stallard,  walked  about 
the  hills  and  fairly  identified  the  outline  of  the  proposed  park. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  he 
had  been  again  to  the  woods,  had  discovered  the  remains  of  the 
conduit  for  water,  had  measured  it  and  found  it  1598  feet  long  (see 
the  Plan,  a  little  above  the  letter  S) . 

The  conduit-digging  and  other  preparations  took  place,  according 
to  these  letters,  in  1548  and  1549,  the  begpinning  of  Edward  VI. 
and  of  the  Protector  Somerset's  reig^.  A  few  months  afterwards, 
the  wheel  of  fortune  g^ve  a  violent  turn.  The  Protector  was  de- 
posed from  power,  and  in  January  1552,  sinking  under  the  assault 
of  his  rivals,  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  So  the  great  house  was 
never  finished  on  Bedwyn  Brail. 

I  come  now  to  the  next  owner  of  Wulfhall : 

Edwakd  Seymoue,  Eabl  of  Hertford,  Son  of  Protector  Somerset. 

The  Protector  had  been  twice  married ;  but  through  the  influence 
of  his  second  wife  Anne  Stanhope,  the  children  of  the  first  marriage 
were  set  aside,  and  the  title  and  larger  part  of  the  estate  entailed 
upon  the  children  of  the  second.  The  eldest  of  these,  Edward,  was 
only  about  12  or  13  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  execution, 
and  being  wholly  deprived  (not  by  his  Father's  attainder^which  was  for 
felony  only,  not  treason,  but  by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  procured 
by  enemies,)  of  all  dignities  and  lands,  found  himself  reduced  to 
plain,  and  penniless,  Edward  Seymour.  Sir  John  Thynne  having 
been  for  so  many  years  intimately  acquainted  with  his  father's  afiairs, 
was  the  person  immediately  applied  to  and  consulted  with,  about 
measures  to  be  taken  for  his  benefit.  {Appendix,  No,  ix.)  Queen 
Mary  (though  opposed  to  him  in  religion)  wished  to  create  him  Earl 
of  Hertford,  and  restore  to  him  such  lands  as  the  Protector  had  been 
possessed  of  at  the  death  of  King  Henry  YIII.,  1547.     {Appendix, 
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No.  ix.^  LetUr  %.)  But  in  this  she  was  over-ruled.  Queen  Elizabeth^ 
however^  on  coming  to  the  throne^  raised  him  to  that  Earldom^  and 
restored  to  him  certain  lands^  viz.,  those  (and  only  those)  which  his 
father  had  been  in  possession  of  in  the  year  1537,  by  inheritance. 
This  included  Wulfhall,  Savernake,  &o.  The  rest  (namely  lands 
acquired  by  the  Protector,  by  purchase,  &c,)  were  lost.  {Appendix, 
No.  X.) 

T^e  young  Earl  made  his  condition  worse  by  an  indiscreet  clandes- 
tine marriage  with  a  young  lady  of  the  most  important  political 
position,  the  Lady  Katharine  Orey,  sister  of  the  unfortunate  Lady 
Jane  Grey.  Under  the  Will  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  Greys,  though 
descended  from  a  younger  sister  of  the  King*^  were  preferred,  in 
the  Succession,  to  the  descendants  from  an  elder  sister.  Such  a 
will  was,  of  course,  the  cause  of  infinite  perplexity  to  the  Statesmen 
of  the  day.  It  was  set  aside ;  but  Queen  Elizabeth  was  exposed  to 
continual  plots  and  conspiracies  arising  from  it ;  and  not  being  over^ 
partial  to  successors  of  any  kind,  she  more  particularly  disliked  Lady 
Katharine  Grey,  the  representative  of  the  youngest  branch.  So 
that,  whem  young  Edward  Seymour,  without  the  leave  and  even  the 
knowledge  of  the  Queen,  had  the  audacity  to  marry  Lady  Katharine, 
the  result  may  be  easily  anticipated. 

Here  might  be  introduced  a  long  and  lamentable  story,  but  a  very 
few  words  must  suffice. 

Upon  the  Queen's  discovery  of  the  marriage  (but  not  until  several 
months  after  the  event),  the  young  couple  were  committed  to  the 
Tower,  in  1561,  with  strict  order  to  be  kept  apart.  But  Her 
Majesty's  precautions  against  the  appearance  of  any  issue  in  this  line 
of  succession  came  too  late.  The  first  son,  Edward  Lord  Beauchamp, 
was  bom  a  few  days  after  their  committal,  and  in  course  of  time,  in 
February,  1563,  a  second  son,  Thomas  Seymour ;  both  within  the 
Tower  walls.  On  the  birth  of  the  second,  the  case  became  very 
serious.  The  Earl  was  summoned  before  the  Star  Chamber,  aa.d 
fined  in  the  very  large  sum  of  £15,000,  and  both  were  condemned 
to  remain  in  prison.  Owing  to  the  plague  breaking  out,  they  were 
removed  elsewhere  for  a  time,  but  on  returning  to  the  Tower,  and 
her  health  beginning  to  give  way,  they  were  again  transferred  to 
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private  custody^  and  Lady  Katharine  died  at  Sir  Owen  Hopton's 
house,  January  26th,  1568.* 

This  affair  was  at  the  time  an  important  State  question,  and  as  it 
occupies  a  place  in  all  our  histories,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  supply 
one  or  two  items  of  information  about  it,  which  ought  to  correct  the 
history  for  the  future. 

The  first  is  one  which  quite  alters  tiie  matter  of  the  fine.  It 
certainly,  at  first,  was  £15,000,  and  this  has  often  been  pointed  at 
as  an  instance  of  Elizabeth^s  hard-heartedness;  but  the  real  truth 
is  this : — That  heavy  sum  was  named,  in  ierrorem,  to  warn  others. 
The  Queen  herself,  immediately  excused  £10,000.  Of  the  remaining 
£500%  she  insisted  upon  rather  more  than  £1000  down,  and  certainly 
did  mean  to  make  the  young  gentleman  pay  the  rest ;  but  through 
the  intercession  of  the  Ministers  about  her,  and  on  the  EarPs  own 
full  and  respectful  submission,  the  whole  of  the  rest  was  ultimately 
excused,  and  he  escaped  for  the  precise  sum  of  £1187.  This  I  can 
safely  state  to  have  been  the  case,  because  the  EarFs  own  account  of 
the  matter,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  warrant  for  his  discharge^ 
are  now  on  the  table.     {Appendix,  No,  xi.) 

The  period  during  which  he  was  under  surveillance,  or  actually  in 
prison,  has  lIso  never  been  exactly  known  and  is  variously  stated  by 
writers.  In  his  own  account,  just  referred  to,  the  Earl  says  that 
''he  patiently  endured  her  Majesty^s  displeasure,  in  prison,''  ten 
years  lacking  one  month.' 

^  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  in  the  Ineeription  on  the  Earl  of  Hertford's 
monument  in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  the  date  of  Lady  £atharine'e  death  was  cut 
wrong  by  the  stone-mason,  who  by  twiee  omitting  the  Roman  capital  V,  made 
it  to  be  January  xxii.,  MDCLXIII,  in^Uadoi  Jannary  xzvii.,  MDCLXFIII 
(Janoary  22nd,  1563,  instead  of  January  27tb,  1568).  It  is  strange  that  the 
errors  should  not  have  been  corrected.  Dr.  EawHuson  (Antiq.  of  Cath.  Gh.  ol 
Sal.  p.  88)  has  perpetuated  these  wrong  dates  ;  and  he  has  also  printed  i^tcAar* 
ihfm  instead  of  "  Edoardum  "  for  the  EarPs  eldest  son  (which  is  right  in  the 
original  inscription) ;  besides  one  or  two  other  literal  errors. 

'The  Earl  certainly  remained  in  bondage  on  til  about  Angust,  1571,  and 
among  the  Longleat  Papers  there  is  a  lamentable  petition  from  him  (probably 
one  of  many)  written  when  actually  tfi  prison  (see  Appendix,  zii.,  1.).  But 
lor  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  judging  from  the  easy  tone  of  his  letters  and 
the  variety  of  houses  of  the  gentry  from  whieh  he  writes,  such  restraint,  though 
no  doubt  a  great  hinderance  to  him,  was  a  widely  different  thing  from  being 
shut  np  <'in  prison."  There  is  also  a  letter  from  Lady  Katharine  to  her 
husband  (Appendix^  zii.,  2.)  written  in  a  vein  of  unusual  gaiety  for  a  captive. 
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Another  discovery  of  considerable  interest  as  connected  with  the 
touching  misfortunes  of  this  eminent  historical  couple^  I  made  by 
the  very  merest  accident. 

I  was  one  day  very  busy  working  by  myself  in  arranging  papers 
in  the  Old  Library,  at  the  top  of  Longleat  House,  and  I  happened 
to  be  trying  to  fasten  together  two  sheets  of  a  pedigree  which  had 
parted  company.  All  tables  being  covered  with  piles  of  papers,  I 
laid  it  on  the  floor.  Old  vellum  that  has  been  rolled  up  close  for 
perhaps  200  years,  is,  I  must  assure  you,  a  very  obstinate  and  re- 
bellious article  to  deal  with.  So,  having  gummed  together  the  edges 
of  the  two  sheets,  kneeling  with  one  knee  on  one  comer,  the  other 
knee  on  a  second  comer,  and  one  hand  on  a  third,  I  wanted  a  weight 
to  keep  down  the  fourth.  I  was  within  a  yard  or  so  of  the  book- 
shelves, but  I  was  afraid  to  get  up  from  my  position,  because,  if  I 
had,  my  pedigree  would  most  certainly  have  sprung  up  after  me. 
So,  looking  out  for  some  shabby  old  volume  that  would  take  no  great 
harm  by  a  tumble  on  to  the  floor,  I  spied  one  without  any  binding,  I 
gave  a  desperate  jerk,  oould  just  hook  it  with  the  tip  of  my  forefinger, 
and  down  it  came.  As  it  came  down,  a  loose  leaf  flew  out  to  a  distance. 
I  did  not  look  to  see  what  the  book  was  till  it  had  done  its  duty. 
I  then  examined  it,  and  found  it  was  a  small  French  Bible,  having 
the  motto  of  the  Seymour  family,  *'  Foy  pour  devoir,''  written  at  the 
top  of  the  title  page,  and  the  name  '^  E.  Hertford,''  written  at  the 
bottom.  On  picking  up  the  loose  leaf,  I  found  that  the  little  book 
was  actually  the  very  Bible  used  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford  and  Lady 
Katharine  Grey  in  the  Tower  of  London ;  and  on  the  loose  leaf  were 
written  by  the  Earl  the  entries  of  the  births  of  the  two  sons,  Edward 
Lord  Beauchamp  and  Thomas  Seymour ;  followed  by  a  truly  pathetic 
prayer,  in  French,  for  God's  blessing  on  them,  and  that  Queen 
Elizabeth's  heart  might  be  moved  to  have  pity  on  the  poor  parents. 
Appendiit,  No.  xiii.) 

The  Queen  resented  most  deeply  the  slight  put  upon  herself  by  this 
secret  marriage,  and  she  did  all  she  could  to  pronounce  it,  and  the 
issue,  illegitimate.  The  person  she  was  most  offended  with  was 
Lady  Katharine,  on  account  of  her  being  so  near  in  that  line  of 
succession,  which  the  Queen  detested ;   though  Lady  Katharine 
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herself^  like  her  unfortanate  sister^  Lady  Jane,  had  no  ambition  of 
her  own,  and  both  of  them  probaUy  heartily  wished  that  they  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  succession.  The  Qneen  may  per- 
haps seem  to  us  to  have  acted^  with  unnecessary  severiiy  ;  but  we  are 
Uving  in  the  days  of  Qneen  Victoria,  not  of  Queen  Elizabeth :  and 
there  are  no  conspiracies  and  plottings  now  besetting^  the  throne 
by  potentates  abroad  or  fanatics  at  home,  for  purposes  of  their 
own  ;  we  are  happily  firee  from  troubles  upon  that  score,  and 
to  be  so  free  is  surely  a  blessing  above  all  price,  if  we  aU  did  but 
know  it.  But  things  were  different  then :  and  the  difference  should 
always  be  remembered,  in  judging  of  the  conduct  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
After  the  death  of  Lady  Katharine  Grey,  the  Queen  was,  personally, 
as  kind  as  it  was  possible  to  be,  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford  and  kis 
children,  and  all  would  have  been  forgott^i,  .had  it  not  been  for 
another  Royal  alliance  (to  be  mentioned  presently),  designed  by  one 
of  this  same  Seymour  family,  which  most  unluckily  coming  to  her 
knowledge  just  before  her  death,  revived  i^  the  animosity  she  had 
felt  against  Lady  Katharine. 

Elizabeth^s  death-bed  is  described  by  a  Lady  Southwell,  an  ey^ 
witness.^  Up  to  that  moment,  who  the  successor  was  to  be  was  still 
uncertain ;  and  Secretary  Cecil  and  others^  on  the  night  of  the  2Srd 
of  March,  1603,  approached  her  bed-side,  asking  her  to  name  one. 
The  old  Queen  seemed  to  be  already  speechless ;  so  they  requested 
her  to  show,  by  some  sig^  with  her  hand,  when  they  should  have 
named  the  one  she  liked.  She  said  nothing.  They  named  **  The 
King  of  France  ?  ''  Neither  word,  nor  sign.  **  The  King  of 
Scotland  ?''  Again  neither.  They  th»i  ventured  the  name  of 
''  The  Lord  Beauchamp,  the  son  and  heir  of  Katharine  Grey  ?  '^  She 
was  stirred  by  the  sound  of  the  name :  and  replied,  "  I  will  have 
no  rascal's  son  in  my  seat,  but  one  worthy  to  be  a  King/'  According 
to  another  account,*  Cecil  then  boldly  asked  her,  what  she  meant  by 
those  words,  '^no  rascal  should  succeed  her  ?  "  Whereto  she  answered 
that  "  her  meaning  was,  tiiat  a  King  should  succeed,  and  who  should 

^aoarterly  Review,  voL  108,  p.  439. 
'  Disraeli's  <<  Cariosities  of  literature,  2nd  ser.,  ill.,  107. 
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that  be  but  our  Cousin  of  Scotland  ? ''  ^  It  is,  however,  a  remarkable 
fact  in  the  history  of  the  descent  of  the  Crown,  and  one  not  commonly- 
known,  that  for  nearly  twelve  months  after  her  death,  and  King^ 
Jameses  accession,  March  1603,  the  legal  right  to  the  throne,  ac- 
cording to  the  Statutes  then  in  force,  actually  vested  in  this  very 
Edward  Seymour,  Lord  Beauchamp,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford 
and  the  Lady  Katharine  Grey.  Jameses  hereditary  pretensions  were 
not  acknowledged  and  ratified  by  Parliament  until  March,  1604.' 

We  must  now  go  back  to  the  old  house  at  Wulfhall,  the  text  of 
my  story.  The  Earl  of  Hertford  having  been  a  minor  several  years 
alter  his  father  the  Protector's  execution,  came  of  age  about  1559.  < 
J  find  from  letters  {Appendix,  No.  xiv.)  written  by  him  as  he  drew 
near  his  majority,  that  he  had  proposed  to  come  down  into  the 
county,  where  he  was  quite  unknown,  to  be  introduced  by  Sir  John 
Thjrnne  to  some  of  the  principal  friends  near  his  place,  and  to  stop 
there  for  a  fortnight  to  shoot  bucks  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  friends ; 
and  he  hoped  Sir  John  would  let  him  have  100  marks  for  the  ex* 
penses  of  his  journey.  But  it  was  just  after  this  design  that  the 
troubles  of  his  marriage  and  imprisonment  began.  So  that  for  those 
ten  years,  lacking  one  month,  he  saw  very  little  of  Wulfhall  until 
1569.  Early  in  that  year,  (six  after  Lady  Katharine's  death),  he 
sends  down  into  Wiltshire  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Thynne  for  some  in- 
formation as  to  the  condition  of  his  house,  which  he  had  heard  on 
credible  report  was  in  the  way  of  utter  ruin,  and  desiring  some 
estimates  to  be  obtained  of  the  entire  expense  of  putting  it  into 
repair.  Appendix,  No.  xiv.,  6.)  Something  in  this  way  was  done, 
for  in  September  of  that    year  (1569)  he  writes  from  Wulfhall 


^  Readers  in  the  preB§n$  day,  aocnstomed  to  attaob  to  the  word  **  rascaV*  the 
se^Be  of  **  icoundrely*'  wonld  instantly,  and  most  properly,  be  glad  to  put  a 
charitable  oonstmction  upon  the  poor  Qaeen's  language,  and  say  that  in  the 
moment  of  expiring  faculties  she  had  forgotten  herself.  But  ^there  seems  to  be 
no  occasion  for  this.  Hascal  was  a  word  of  the  Forest,  and  at  that  time  was 
i^sed  to  signify  a  lean  or  inferior  deer,  aa  distingaished  from  those  in  fall  oon^ 
dition.  All  that  the  Qneen  probably  meant  was,  that  she  wonld  have  for  her 
Buooesor  one  oi  Jull  blood  Royal  \  not  one  whose  blood  was  of  less  fine  quality. 
The  word  is  so  nsed,  with  reference  to  deer,  in  Appendix,  No,  viL,  Letter  4. 
^  Sir  B.  Nicolae.    ChroBology  of  History,  p,  320. 
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(spelling  the  name^  by  tiie  way,  just  as  the  people  still  call  it^ 
UlfiaU),  that  he  haa  palled  down  a  tower^  and  is  clearing  away 
rotten  timber  and  decayed  iron.  There  are  more  letters  in  157S, 
1574,  and  1575.  But  by  that  time  the  letters  refer  no  longer  to 
the  repairing  of  the  old  fiunily  house,  but  to  the  enlargement  of  a 
hunting  lodge  in  ihe  Forest,  then  called  Tottenham  Lodge.  {Appen^ 
ii9,  No.  XY.)  There  are  many  orders  about  walks,  gardens,  ftc.,  all 
of  which  must  have  been  finished  about  1582,  for  his  letters  are  then 
dated  from  Tottenham  Lodge ;  and  he  was  expecting  the  Queen  to 
yisit  him  in  1583.  These  letters  show  what  I  just  obsenred,  viz., 
that  the  Queen's  vexation  about  his  marriage  had  been  directed  not 
so  much  against  him  personally  as  against  Katharine  Grey ;  or  at 
any  rate  that  her  anger  against  him  was  smoothed  down :  for  now 
that  Katharine  GFrey  had  been  dead  several  years,  I  find  the  Earl  of 
Hertford  constantly,  not  only  at  Court,  but  staying  with  her  Majesty 
on  visits.  The  two  boys  also.  Lord  Beauchamp  (the  '*  rascaPs  ion '' 
of  this  great  lady's  dying  moments),  and  his  brother,  were  frequently 
with  her.  She  took  much  interest  in  them,  used  to  ask  about  their 
learning,  how  they  got  on,  &c.  In  one  letter  to  the  Earl,  a  tutor 
who  was  with  them  on  tiieir  visit  at  the  Queen's  house,  writes  thus : 
''  With  My  Lord  Beauchamp  Her  Grace  has  special  speedies,  to 
what  effect  I  know  not,  but  without  all  doubt  for  his  great  good,  if  he 
have  a  prepared  mind  to  follow  grave  and  sound  counsel.  Her  Grace 
made  him  fetch  his  Latin  book  entitled  ^  Regula  Fita/  and  out  of 
tiie  same  to  read  lihe  chapters  entitled  '  Be  Feritate,  et  Mendaciie  * 
('  About  Truth  and  Lies  0 ."     {Appendix,  No.  xvi.) 

I  may  in  passing,  just  mention  that  in  these  letters  I  also  found 
what  was  not  known  before,  that  the  Queen  paid  a  visit  to  Longleat^ 
and  was  greatly  pleased  with  her  reception.  {Appendix,  No.  xiv.^ 
letter  IS.)  Also  a  little  anecdote  about  Her  Majesty,  which  I  don't 
suppose  has  ever  seen  the  light  before.  One  of  the  ladies  in  atten- 
dance thus  writes  from  the  Court  at  Nonsuch  Palace — they  had  just 
returned  from  a  ride  on  horseback :  '^  We  were  all  greatly  afraid, 
for  Her  Majesty's  horse,  in  stumbling  fell  withal,  and  she  withal 
fell,  but,  as  she  says^  she  leapt  off  from  him,  but  her  footman  stood 
her  in  great  stead ;  but  thanks  be  to  God  she  had  no  kynde  of  harm. 
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and  presently  after  she  walked  a-foot  half  a  mile.  You  may  think 
what  a  fearful  sight  it  was.  Her  Majesty  •would  have  ridden  on 
that  horse  again,  but  he  would  not  suffer  her  to  come  on  his  back.'* 
{Jppendix,  No.  xvii.)     I  think  the  horse  showed  great  sagacity. 

From  these  letters,  therefore,  it  seems,  that  Wulfhall  <5eased  ta 
be  the  residence  of  the  Seymours  about  the  year  1582,  and  that  the 
family  began  about  th^t  year  to  make  Tottenham  Lodge  their 
residence,  such  as  Tottenham  Lodge  then  was.^ 

Edward  Earl  of  Hertford  lived  to  the  great  age  of  83,  and  is 
buried  under  a  magnificent  monument  in  Salisbury  CathedraL 
Though  he  was  married  three  times,  the  remains  only  of  his  first 
wife.  Lady  Katharine  Grey,  lie  there  also,  having  been  removed  from 
the  original  grave  in  Middlesex.  The  Earl  died  in  1621.  His  son,, 
Lord  Beauchamp,  had  died  before  him,  so  that  the  next  owner  of 
Wulfhall  and  Tottenham  Lodge  was  the  EarPs  grandson^ 

William  Sbymoub  Maeqttis  of  Hbrtpohd. 
From  his  history  I  can  only  select  one  event,  but  it  is  the  one 


^  In  1640,  Wulfhall  Demaines  were  let  by  Wm.  Marquis  of  Hertford,  to 
Tenants ;  John  Bransdon  held  part  at  £204  16«.  Od,  a  year.  Edward  Savage, 
another  part,  at  £161  13f.  Sd.  The  Hop  Garden  at  £3  0«.  Od.,  besides  other 
pieces. 

In  August,  1654,  William,  Marquis  of  Hertford,  leased,  for  seven  years,  to 
Edward  Savage,  Sudden  Park,  in  Great  Bedwyn,  by  estimation,  240  acres,  with 
the  House  called  the  Lodge.  Also  a  Bam  at  **  Ulpbal,*'  called  the  Oat  Bam, 
and  another  called  the  Old  Bam,  the  house  called  the  Wool!  (or  Well  P )  Hoase^ 
and  the  toft  called  Gate  Houso  Toft,  all  belonging  to  the  site  of  the  Manor 
House  of  WuK-halL  The  old  materials  of  Wulfhall,  so  far  as  they  were  of 
any  value,  were  carried  to  Tottenham.  John  Aubrey  is  the  authority  for  this. 
Writing  about  1672,  he  says:  **The  house  has  been  much  bigger,  and  great 
part  pidled  down  within  these  10  years,  to  build  the  house  of  Tocknam  Parke.'' 

Of  Tottenham  Park,  which  he  calls  a  **  romancey  place,"  he  says  (and  he  died 
1696) :  ''  Here  ii  a  new  complete  pile  of  good  architecture,*'  (N.  H,  of  Wilts, 
123.)  The  house  he  speaks  of  was  much  altered  under  the  taste  of  tiie  Earl  of 
Burlington,  about  1717.  Wings  and  a  cbapel  were  added  in  1722.  The  late 
Lord  Ailesbury  made  further  additions,  which  baTc  been  continued  since  his 
death. 

Ie  Gough's  Camden,  Tottenham  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Despencers, 
temp.  Edw.  II.,  but  thb  is  quite  wrong.  Camden  confounded  it  with  Tockenham, 
near  Wootton  Bassett 
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which  I  referred  to  a  few  moments  ago,  as  having  re-awakened  the 
anger  of  Queen  Elizabeth  on  her  death  bed.  Mr.  William  Seymour, 
though  very  young,  had,  in  the  matter  of  marriage,  committed  an 
indiscretion  precitsely  similar  to  that  of  his  grandfather,  Edward  Earl 
of  Hertford.  He  had  betrothed  himself,  just  before  the  Queen's 
death,  to  a  lady, very  near  the  throne,  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart. 
This  lady  was  first  cousin  to  King  James  I.,  and  if  that  King  had 
died  without  children.  Lady  Arabella  would  certainly  have  been 
Queen  of  England.  She  was  of  a  very  independent,  honest,  and 
original  mind :  had  no  taste  for  courts,  their  grandeur,  vices,  or 
follies :  but  was,  from  her  position,  looked  upon  by  others  as  a  proper 
and  convenient  person  to  be  made  use  of  for  their  own  intrigues 
and  plots,  though  she  herself  knew  nothing  about  them,  and  was 
only  too  glad  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  She  formed  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  young  WilliamSeymour,and  they  were  clandestinely  married, 
i,e,,  without  the  knowledge  of  King  James. 

So  the  story  becomes  simply  a  repetition  of  tha^  of  Katharine 
Grey.  Though  they  had  been  betrothed  (as  I  have  said)  just  before 
the  Queen's  death,  they  were  not  actually  manried  till  seven  years 
afterwards ;  but  King  James  was  quite  as  unrelenting  as  his  pre- 
decessor, and  the  treatment  which  this  accomplished  and  unfortunate 
Princess,  his  own  first  cousin,  met  with,  cannot  be  read  without 
indignation. 

There  is  a  letter  of  some  importance  in  her  history,  which  could 
not  be  known  to  any  of  her  biographers,  having  only  lately  come  to 
light.  It  is  a  message  from  William  Seymour  to  her  before  the 
marriage,  calling  her  attention  to  the  inequality  of  their  stations, 
and  suggesting  the  prudence  of  breaking  it  ofi"  altogether,  on  account 
of  the  great  peril  of  incurring  the  King's  displeasure.  {Appendix, 
No.  xviii.) 

The  secret  marriage  took  place  in  an  apartment  in  the  Palace, 
then  at  G^reenwich,^  at  a  very  early  hour  of  the  day.  Soon  after  its 
discovery,  they  were  committed  to  diflTerent  prisons,  but  by  concerted 


^  Lady  Arabella,  closely  connected  with  the  Court,  had  a  set  of  rooms  in  the 
old  palaoe  then  at  Greenwich. 
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plans,  and  the  help  of  friends,  they  eflFected  their  liberty  separately 
the  same  day,  agreeing  to  meet  at  a  vessel  moored  in  the  Thames, 
near  Gravesend,  and  so  escape  together  to  France.  Her  boatmen 
being  fearful  and  impatient,  rowed  her  far  beyond  the  place  appointed 
for  meeting.  So  Seymour,  on  arriving  there  and  missing  her,  took 
another  vessel  and  reached  the  coast  of  Flanders  in  safety.  She 
reached  Calais  roads,  but  whilst  waiting  there  in  intense  anxiety  for 
him,  was  overtaken  by  a  King's  ship  called  '^  TAe  Adventitre/^  and 
brought  back  to  the  Tower.  On  the  table  is  a  letter  from  Sir 
William  Monson  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  {Appendix,  No.  xix.)  re- 
lating to  this  important  capture :  the  marks  on  whieh  show  in  what 
a  state  of  excitement  the  Government  was  about  this  affair.  It  was 
sent  up  to  London  by  express  post,  and  is  endorsed  with  the  word 
^*  Haste,''  repeated  no  less  than  six  times,  and  with  the  precise  hour 
of  the  messenger's  arrival  at  the  different  stages  of  his  gallop. 

Another  singular  discovery,  relating  to  the  Lady  Arabella,  re- 
warded my  researches  at  Longleat.  I  was  clearing  out  a  large  closet 
in  the  Old  Library,  filled  chiefly  with  bulky  account  books  of  the 
house,  going  as  far  as  three  centuries  back.  The  closet  was  very 
dark ;  so  I  brought  them  out  one  by  one,  into  the  sunshine,  and  laid 
them,  when  recognized,  each  on  its  proper  heap,  in  the  order  of  the 
names  of  the  successive  owners  of  the  house.  I  thought  I  had  quite 
emptied  the  hiding-place;  but,  to  make  sure,  went  in  once  more, 
and  luckily  detected  in  the  farthest  comer,  a  long  narrow  book,  so 
much  of  the  colour  of  the  floor,  that  it  had  very  nearly  been  over- 
looked altogether.  On  being  examined,  it  was  headed,  on  the  first 
page:— 

*'  An  Aooompt  of  all  soohe  mooies  as  have  bin  reoeyved  by  me  for  my  Lady*$ 
use  una  the  22nd  August,  1600.*' 

This  seemed  to  refer  to  some  lady  manager  of  Longleat,  but  that 

would  not  fit  the  domestic  history  :  because,  in  "  1609,"  all  accounts 

would  have  been  rendered  to  "  My  Master,"  and  not  to  "  My  Lady:" 

besides  which,  the  items  of  money  received  or  paid,  did  not  in  any  way 

refer  to  local  matters,  but  to  "The  Lord  Treasurer,"  '^Whitehall," 

and  the  like.     But  no  name  for  "  My  Lady  "  was  to  be  found.     So 

the  old  book  was  in  the  act  of  being  closed  and  laid  aside  for  future 
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examinatioi^  when  my  eye  caught  some  writing  bidden  under  the 
fly-leaf.  The  fly-leaf  itself  had  been  pasted  down  along  the  edges, 
to  the  inside  of  the  parchment  cover^  but  I  thought  I  saw  some 
writing  through  the  fly-leaf.  So,  taking  out  my  penknife^  I  care- 
fully released  the  page^  and  to  my  no  small  surprise  found,  written 
in  a  large  bold  hand^  this  memorandum  :^- 

**  The  22  of  January,  1610,  about  4  in  the  morning,  My  Lady  was  married 
at  Greenwich  to  Mr.  William  Seymour." 

Then  followed  the  names,  of  the  witnesses  present,  and  of  the  offici- 
ating minister.     Underneath,  two  more  memoranda  :— 

**  The  8  of  July,  Mr.  Seymour  was  committed  to  the  Tower." 
**  The  9th  of  the  same  month  My  Lady  to  Sir  Thomas  Parry's." 

It  was,  in  a  word,  an  account  book  of  the  Lady  Arabella's  kept  by 
her  secretary>  Mr.  Crompton ;  with  an  entry  by  him,  on  the  last 
leaf,  of  the  particulars  of  his  Lady's  secret  marriage.  {Appendix, 
No,  XX.) 

All  that  had  been  hitherto  discovered  upon  this  subject,  is  thus 
given  by  the  latest  biographer  of  the  Lady  Arabella  :— 

''  Seymour  and  his  friend  Rodney,  set  off  for  Greenwich,  where 
they  arrived  at  midnight.  They  waited  till  morning,  when  the 
marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  apartment  of  Arabella,  Rodney  and 
two  servants  being  the  witnesses.  No  record  of  the  marriage  has 
been  discovered,  nor  the  name  of  the  priest  who  officiated.  The 
secresy  requisite  to  the  safety  of  the  parties  probably  is  the  cause  of 
this.  Perhaps  at  some  future  time,  among  dusty  records,  they  may 
be  found."^ 

The  book  itself  turned  out  to  be  rather  curious,  being  a  Register 
of  a  kind  of  Royal  Progress  she  had  made  from  London  to  Chats- 
worth,  and  the  return  journey  to  London.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
poor  Princess's  life  quite  unknown  to  her  biographers,  so  that  we 


^  Miss  E.  Cooper's  Life  of  Lady  Arabella  Seymour,  ii.,  110.  Sinoe  the  pub- 
lication of  her  book,  in  1866,  she  has  found  among  the  Tanner  MSS.  at  Oxford, 
the  original  '<  Confession,"  signed  hy  William  Seymour :  a  copy  of  which  she 
has  kindly  sent  me.  With  tbis  confession  Mr.  Crompton's  Memoranda  in  the 
old  account  hook  at  Longleat  exactlj  ottrrespond.    (See  AppendiXf  Ho.  xzL) 
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may  add  this  to  our  list  of  little  *'  fragments  recovered  from  the 
shipwreck  of  time/^ 

After  her  first  committal.  Lady  Arabella  was,  for  a  time,  removed 
to  private  custody,  but,  on  being  sent  back  to  the  Tower,  her  mind 
began  to  give  way,  and  in  a  few  years  she  died  there  of  grief  in  1615. 
There  are  two  fine  portraits  of  her  at  Longleat,  and  twenty-eight  of 
her  letters  addressed  to  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  and  her  uncle  and  aunt, 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Shrewsbury.^ 

William  Seymour  was  allowed  to  remain  abroad.  A  letter  written 
to  him  by  his  grandfather,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  .which  appears  to 
be  new,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  (No.  xxii). 

I  have  only  a  few  more  words  to  say.  After  Lady  Arabella's 
death,  William,  Marquis  of  Hertford,  married  Lady  Prances 
Devereux,  sister  and  co-heir  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  He  was  restored 
to  the  Dukedom  of  Somerset,  and  died  in  1660.  The  Duchess  (of 
whom  there  is  a  fine  marble  bust  in  Great  Bedwyn  Church)  survived 
her  husband,  and  continued  to  live  at  Tottenham  Park  till  her  death 
in  1674. 

Robert  Lord  Beauchaqip,  then  her  eldest  surviving  son,  died  in 
France,  but  his  body  was  brought  over  and  interred  at  Great  Bedwyn, 
January,  1646.  The  warrant  for  his  corpse  to  pass  was  signed  by 
King  Charles  I.     {Appendix,  No.  xxiii.) 


^  These  letters  (with  many  others  of  the  period,  now  bound  in  two  quarto 
volames)  appear  to  have  been  a  portion  of  the  celebrated  **  Talbot  Papers/' 
which  were  dispersed  on  the  dismantling  of  Sheffield  Castle  (the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury's) :  the  history  of  which  affair,  so  far  as  then  known,  is  given  in  a  note  to 
Hunter's  Hallamshire,  p.  49,  Edit.  1819.  They  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
first  Lord  Weymouth,  who  died  in  1714.  They  were  seen  at  Longleat,  and 
copied  by  Dr.  Birch,  of  the  British  Museum,  about  1754,  and  his  copies  are 
now  preserved  there  in  '*  Sloane  MS.,  4164."  After  that  time  they  were  probably 
put  away  (as  often  happens)  in  some  very  safe  place,  to  be  again  accidentally 
brought  to  light  by  an  inquisitive  posterity,  for  in  the  "  Curiosities  of  Literature," 
(Mr.  I.  Disraeli,  2nd  Ser.,  i.,  268,  Svo.,  1824,)  it  is  mentioned  in  a  note  that 
the  existence  at  Longleat  of  certain  papers  relating  to  Lady  Arabella  was  on 
record :  and  Miss  Costello  (Lives  of  Eminent  Englishwomen,  I.,  322)  says,  that 
though  she  visited  the  house  and  was  allowed  to  search,  she^ could  not  find  or 
hear  of  them.  They  are,  however,  perfectly  safe  and  in  excellent  preservation ; 
and  were  in  1866  printed  in  Miss  E.  Cooper's  Life  of  Lady  Arabella ;  not  how- 
eyer  from  the  originals,  but  from  Dr.  Birch's  not  quite  accurate  copies. 
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By  her  will  dated  7tli  June^  1673,  the  Duchess  bequeathed  to  her 
grand-daughter^  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Seymour^  the  magnificent 
pedigree  of  the  Seymour  Family  now  preserved  at  Savemake :  also 
a  '^  great  rich  bed  that  was  Queen  Jane  Seymour's/'  By  the  docu- 
ment printed  in  the  Appendix  (No.  xxiv.),  it  appears  that  certain 
tapestrie^  bed-famiture,  fee., ''  said  to  be  wrought  by  Queen  Jane," 
had  become  the  property  of  the  Crown,  and  had  been  delivered  by 
King  Charles  I.  to  the  Duchess's  husband,  then  Marquis  of  Hertford: 
but  after  the  King's  death,  the  Commissioners  for  the  sale  of  his 
goods,  made  the  Marquis  pay  sixty  pounds  for  them.^ 

In  the  Appendix  (No.  xxv.)  will  be  found  a  letter  with  curious 
particulars  of  the  burial  of  her  husband  at  Bedwyn  in  1660,  and 
(No.  xxvi.)  a  herald  Painter's  bill  for  a  great  deal  of  finery  at  her 
own  funeral  in  1674. 

One  of  her  daughters.  Lady  Mary  Seymour,  married  Heneage 
Finch,  second  Earl  of  Winchelsea :  and  one  of  their  daughters, 
Lady  Frances  Finch,  married  Thomas  Thynne,  first  Viscount  Wey- 
mouth. To  her  the  Duchess  gave  the  moiety  of  the  Irish  estates  of 
Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  which  has  descended  to  the  Marquis  of 
Bath.*  William,  third  Duke  of  Somerset,  having  died  1671,  a 
minor  and  unmarried,  the  Wulfhall  and  other  estates  passed  to  his 
sister  and  heir.  Lady  Elizabeth  Seymour  (above-mentioned),  who  in 
1676  married  Thomas,  second  Earl  of  Ailesbury. 


^  Upon  the  deoease  of  the  Doohesa,  the  Bed  and  other  articles,  plate,  piotnres, 
Ac.,  were  delivered  by  her  Exeoator,  Thomas  Thynne  (first  Lord  Weymouth), 
to  Lady  Elizabeth  Seymour,  whose  receipt  for  the  same,  together  with  a  list  of 
them,  is  at  Longleat.  The  tapestry  woold  probably  have  been  Queen  Jane'i 
handy  work  at  her  father*!  house  at  Wulfhall. 

'  This  also,  in  addition  to  the  reason  given  above,  p.  149,  accounts  for  so  many 
papers  and  documents  relating  to  the  Seymour  Family  being  found  at  Longleat. 
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APPENDIX. 


©rifliiml  iammeitts  rtlatiag  ta  ®ttlf |^U  anV  i\t  ^epioim;** 

1.  Edward  Seymour^  Earl  cf  Hertfordy  afterwards  the 
Protector  Duke  of  Somerset. 
i.  Survey  of  Wulfhall :  tew^,  Edw.  VI. 
ii.  Payments  and  Wages  to  Household  there, 
iii.  Carpenter's  work  for  alterations  at  the  Palace  of  Westminster, 

against  the  Coronation  of  Queen  Jane  Seymour, 
iv.  Expenses  of  Entertainment  of  King  Henry  VIII.  and  his 
Nobility  at  Wulfhall,   August,   1539.      Gratuities  and 
Rewards. 
V.  Extract  from  the  Earl  of  Hertford's  account  books,  illustrative 
of  domestic  life,  prices,  &c.,  viz. : 

1.  Travelling  Expenses. 

2.  Sports  and  Amusements. 

3.  Rewards  and  Gratuities. 

4.  New  Yearns  Gifts. 

6,  For  his  young  son,  Edward. 

6.  Salaries,  Fines,  Payments  to  the  Crown,  &o. 

7.  Misoellaneons  Payments. 

8.  Eeceipts. 

vi.  Notice  of  another  Visit  of  King  Henry  VIII.  to  Wulfhall  in 

1548. 
vii  Easton  Priory,  near  Pewsey. 
viii.  Letters  relating  to  the  intended  building  of  a  House  by  the 

Protector  Somerset,  at  Bedwynr  Brail. 

2.  Edw.  SeymowTy  Earl  of  Hertford,  Son  of  Protector  Somerset. 

ix.  Letters  from  William  Paulet,  Marquis  of  Winchester,  Master 
of  the  Wards,  and  Anne  (Stanhope)  widow  of  Protector 
Somerset,  to  Sir  John  Thynne  about  her  son's  affairs. 

^  All  these  documents,  exoept  No.  xxi.,  are  at  Longleat. 
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X.  Earl  of  Hertford's  Statement  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  about 

his  Lands, 
xi.  Ditto  Statement  sent  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  about  the 

Pine  of  £15,000. 
xiL  Letter  of  Earl  of  Hertford  to  the  Council  from  prison ;  and 

Letter  from  Lady  Katharine  Grey  to  her  husband. 
xiiL  Account  of  the  Bible  used  in  the  Tower  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford 

and  Lady  Katharine  Grey,  found  at  Longleat. 
xiv.  Letters  from  the  Earl  of  Hertford  to  Sir  John  Thynne,  about 

Wulfhall. 
XV.  Tottenham  Lodge;  the  Household  there,  A.D.  1582.     Letter 

&om  B.  Smyth,   the  Chaplain,  to  the  Earl  of    Hert- 
ford, 
xvi.  Mr.  Robert  Tutfs  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  describing 

Queen  Elizabeth's  kindness  to  his  two  sons, 
xvii.  Frances  Howard,  the*  EarFs  second  wife,  to  him.      Queen 

Elizabeth's  fall  from  her  horse. 

3.   William  Seymour,  Marquis  of  Hertford  and  Duke  of 
Somerset,  Oreai  Orandton  of  the  Protector. 

iviii.  Message  from  William  Seymour  to  Lady  Arabella,  suggesting 
the  prudence  of  breaking  off  their  proposed  marriage. 

xix.  Letter  from  Sir  William  Monson  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury 
about  the  capture  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart. 

XX.  Memorandum  of  Lady  Arabella's  clandestine  marriage,  on  the 
fly-leaf  of  Mr.  Hugh  Crompton's  Account  Book,  found  at 
Longleat. 

xri.  William  Seymour's  Confession  (from  Tanner  MSS.,  Ox- 
ford). 

xxii.  Letter  from  William  Seymour's  Grandfather,  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  to  him  when  abroad :  and  another  from  the  same 
to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury. 

xxiii.  Warrant  signed  by  King  Charles  I.  for  the  Corpse  of  Bobert 
Lord  Beauchamp  (son  of  William,  Marquis  of  Hertford), 
to  pass  from  London  to  Bedwyn. 

TOL.  XV.— NO.   XLiy.  R 
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xxiv.  Receipt  for  the  value  of  the  Tapestry  and  Bed-room  Furniture 

worked  by  Queen  Jane  Seymour. 
XXV.  Letter  with  particulars  of  Funeral  of   William,  Duke   of 

Somerset,  at  Great  Bedwyn. 
xxvi.  The  Herald-painters' Bill  at  the  Funeral  of  Frances  (Devereux), 

widow  of  William,  second  Duke  ot  Somerset.     May  7th, 

1674. 

No.  I. 

Survey  of  Wulfhall,  Umjp,  Edw.  VI.     [From  the  Register  of 

Protector  Somerset's  Estates  in  Co.  Wilts.]     See  page  143. 

^*  To  the  said  Mannor  appeitajneth  1263  acres  8  yards  a  half :  wherof  2  acres 
and  half  a  yard  be  gardyne  and  orchard  and  thereof  half  an  acre  lyeth  in  a 
gardyne  witiiin  the  walls  and  half  a  yard  lyeth  in  the  gardyne  next  the  said 
gardyne.  And  12  lugges  lye  in  the  orchard  called  Cole-house  orchard:  And  an 
acre  lyeth  in  the  gardyne  callyd  the  Great  Palyd  Gardyne  :  And  half  a  yard 
lyeth  in  the  gardyne  ealled  My  Young  Lady's  gardyne.  And  another  half  yard 
lyeth  in  the  gardyne  called  Myn  Olde  Lady's  Gardyne.  And  126  acres  be 
arrable,  and  every  acre  is  worth  by  the  year  12<2.  And  therof  60  acres  lye  in 
the  fyld  callyd  the  Great  Cleye ;  and  16  in  the  Little  Cleye.  And  50  acres  in 
the  fyld  called  the  East  Cleye.  And  14  acres  be  mode.  And  every  acre  is 
worth  by  the  yere  3«.  4<i.  And  thereof  4  acres  lye  in  the  Mede  callyd  the 
West  Mede.  And  6  acres  in  the  Mede  callyd  the  Well  Mede:  And  4  in  the 
Mede  called  the  East  Mede.  And  1122  acres  be  pasture:  and  every  acre  is 
worth  by  the  yere  2  shillings.  And  therof  240  acres  lye  in  the  Park  callyd  the 
Boden  Park :  and  20  acres  in  another  Park  callyd  Horse  Parke.  And  3  acres 
in  Pound  Close.  And  60  acres  lye  in  the  Brome  close  and  Bidge-lands,  and 
80  acres  in  Wulf  halls  close.  And  2  acres  in  a  close  callyd  Ladelwell-pound, 
with  a  small  copse  growing  there,  and  200  acres  lye  in  Fwarrants  Court,  the 
half  wherof  belongeth  to  the  Lord  Fwarrant.*  And  300  acres  lye  in  the  park 
called  Topenhays.  And  40  acres  lye  in  a  Parke  callyd  Red  deer  Parke.  And 
60  acres  lye  in  a  close  called  Horse  Sends  and  20  acres  in  Little  Sends,  And  3 
acres  in  a  close  called  Sheryng  Close  and  4  in  a  close  called  West  Court.  And 
100  acres  lye  in  a  close  called  the  Bowden  and  40  acres  lye  upon  Topenham 
Hyll|  and  it  is  pasture  for  sheep.^f 


*  Oloee  to  Crofton  (or,  u  it  is  nsoally  prononnced,  Cranton}  is  a  farm  called  now  Freo-warrea) 
which,  howerer,  is  a  comiption  of  the  name  of  an  ancient  owner :  for  in  1299  (27  Edw.  I.)  William 
Fitawarren,  and  in  1479  (19  Edw.  IV.)  Fulk  Fitswarren,  died  seised  of  the  Manor  of  Crofton  (I.P.M.) 
Before  this  famUy  it  had  belonged,  in  1283,  to  William  de  Braboef  (I.P.M.) 

t  The  Protector  Somerset's  account  books  mention  that  he  had  made  large  plantations  at  the 
Great  Dych  and  the  New  Dych :  also  a  large  pond  which  cost  £43  15«.  lOif . :  and  a  Hare  Warren 
at  Wexcombe,  in  1558.  Also  that  he  dyked  the  springs  at  Titcombe  and  near  Dodsdowh  Bush. 
Dodsdown  lies  between  the  wood  called  Wilton  Brail  and  the  hamlet  of  Wilton.  On  it  was  formerly 
a  gibbet,  where  a  man  was  hanged  for  mordering  a  woman  in  the  wood. 
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No.  II. 

Pajments  and  Wages  to  the  Chaplain^  and  certain  Servants  at 
Wulfhall,  in  1537.     See  page  144. 


To  Sir  James  the  prieet  (of  the  Chapel)    .... 

„  Grene  the  Bailly  ....  .... 

1^  Yinoe  the  Keeper  of  the  Home  Park  .... 

,,  William  the  Grabber        ....  .... 

y,  John  Wynbolt  the  nnder-gmbber      .... 

I,  John,  Carter  at  Wolf  hall  .  •  • . 

„  Wynter,  his  felowe  ....  .... 

I,  Gh>rway  the  Shepheard  att  Wolf  hall  .... 

I,  Edy  of  the  Day-honse*    ....  .... 

I,  Jone  Coeks  her  fellowa      ....  .... 

,,  Henry  Bryan,  Cnratt  at  Eston  for  this 
quarter,  after  £6  0«.  Od»  by  the  yere   . . 

„  Chrbtopher,  keeper  of  the  great  horses  . . 

To  the  seTen  females 
Winifred  Holt  ....  .... 

Ann  Coles,  nnrse  to  my  Lord  Beanohamp    .  • 
Mr.  Edward  Seymour's  nurse  .... 

Margery  Garret  ....  .... 

Margery  Gilman  ....  .... 

Elizabeth  Burde  ....  .... 

Awdry  laundress  . .  •  •  .... 

No.   III. 

Carpenter's  work  for  alterations  at  the  Palace  of  Westminster 
against  the  Coronation  of  Qneen  Jane.Seymour.     See  page  144. 

''  ExTBAOT  from  the  Aooojants  of  James  Nedam,  the  King's  Surveyor,  relating 
to  the  expense  incurred  at  Westminster  for  the  Coronation  of  Queen  Jane 
Seymour. 

Anno  XXVm.  R.  Hen.  Vni.  (1536.) 

ThB    ETirO^S    PAHS   of  WeSTIOKSTEB  AGBKST  THB  CoBOKATION  07    QXTBNB 

Janb. 

Patubnts  made  and  paled  by  me  James  Nedam,  Clerke  and  Surveyor  Generall 
of  Our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King's  Works,  for  works  done  at  his  Palis  off  West- 
minster by  his  Grace's  commandment,  agenst  the  Coronation  of  the  Quene,  as 
well  in  wages  to  artyfioers,  laborers,  clarks,  purveyors  and  others,  allso  for 
Emptions  and  Neoessarys  bought  requisite  and  necessary  for  the  said  Woroks 
vith  carrying  and  re-carrying  of  the  same;  As  the  particuler  parts  thereof 
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more  playnlye  doetbe  appere.  That  is  to  say — From  Sonnday  the  xxyijth  daye 
of  August  indusiYe,  unto  Sonneday  the  zxiiijth  daye  of  September  exolusiye 
by  the  space  of  four  weeks. 

CARPENTERS 
WoBGXTHQ  as  well  of  and  upon  the  takyng  downe  of  all  the  offices  in  the 
great  hall  within  the  said  palis  there,  as  allso  makyng  of  dyvers  ofTyoes,  with 
skaffolds  for  paynters,  plasterers,  and  glasyers  to  woroke  upon.  Moreover  for 
the  worckyng  and  makyng  of  dy verse  frames  for  suDdre  offices,  the  Comyn 
Keyohn,  boylyng-house,  skaldyng-bouse,  and  the  worckyng-house :  with 
makyng  of  the  Pastrye,  larderers  and  AacA«//-hou8e.  *  As  allso  makyng  of 
Tables  and  Tressells  for  the  sayd  offices.  And  not  only  pieparyng  the  said  hall 
with  Dormy  Trestles  and  plancks  for  cords  upon  bothe  the  sydes  of  the  same 
hall,  and  makyng  the  stayres  going  up  to  the  Kyng's  Benche  and  the  Chancery 
to  the  high  tables  and  makyng  a  half-paoef  there  with  boarding  and  flowering 
the  con^yn  place  at  the  surveying  place,  in  the  said  hall ;  but  allso  makyng  and 
setting  up  all  manner  of  necessary  s  within  the  presint  of  the  said  palis.  Further- 
more in  makyng  of  Rayles  for  Rayling  the  High  waye  on  both  sydes  ^m  the 
said  Hall  doore  throughe  the  palis,  the  Eiogs  strete  and  the  Sanctuary  unto 
the  West  doore  of  the  Abby  there.  And  makyng  a  skaffold  horn  the  said 
West  doore  unto  the  steppes  before  the  High  Awlter,  with  allso  framyng  a 
Skaffold  before  the  same  awlter,  with  makyng  and  framyng  dyverse  partitions 
to  staye  the  people  from  pressyng  in  at  the  same  tyme  of  the  said  Coronation.''} 

No.  IV. 
Entertainment  of  King  Henry  VIII.  at  Wulfhall,  August,  1539. 

See  page  145. 

WOITLFHIXL.— SeTTBRDAT  THE  ixth  DaTE  OP  AUOITBTB,  THE  EiNOS  MaJBSTT 
WITH    HIS    NoBILITT    AND    BOLE  HOUSEHOLD,    XT     LOBB 

AND  XT  Lady  with  thabb  hole  Household. 

Tw«  Ti  A  ^     C  Vjne  Flonre  /  Bought  of  theKing's  officers 
^L«:T"                           !     fyne  flour  and  for  the 
Pa^t^^J                        '     lords  (4  bush.) 
^x^        )  Breade Do.  (20  doz.)      ^ 

Pastmb,        ^®*^   ^^^^'  '^'  ^^®  ^tatne  (6 

Vw  Bushels) 

r  Beere  and  /  Bought  of  the  Eyng's  Offi- 

Buttbbib.  <         ^^      )      cers,  here  and  aill,  2  tuns 


I      3  hogsheads 


(^  Ashen  ouppsv  Do.  160 

ri«TT«.      (  Gascon  Wine.Do.  1  pipe 
CBLLBB,     I  g^eteWine...Do. 


*  Flax-drt88ing  house.    A  *'  hatohell  **  is  an  instrument  for  beating  flax. 

f  A  imlt,  or  platform.  "  In  the  large  room  where  the  feast  is  celebrated,  the  chief  takes  his  ehair 
of  state  on  a  raised  ka{f-pae4  at  the  upper  end."    (Bacon.) 

t  This  extract  refer*  only  to  Carpenter's  work.  Eighteen  men  were  charged  for  at  different 
wages,  fh>m  lid.  t8  74,  a  day.  Sum  total  £xii  xii«.  xtf.  Mr.  Nedam,  the  King's  Surreyor  General 
of  Works,  received  as  the  ordinary  fee  for  his  own  office  it.  6d.  a  day,  with  6d.  a  day  allowed  for  a 
Clerk :  and  extra  allowance  for  riding  about  the  country  to  the  Eing*s  Tarious  castles  and  palace*, 
and  also  for  boot  hire  on  the  Thames* 
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Spics&t. 


CHATHfTDET.^ 


Kechtit. 


^  Of  my  lord's  store,  soger  for  the 
waferie  (8  lbs.) 
Of  do.,  for  jelly  stnflP.  cloves, 
zinger,  ciDamon,  eager,  nut- 
^^^y  gi^yues,*  turnsole, t 
&o. 
Spioes.^  Of  do.  for  the  oonfeetionary, 
pistada  and  carraways 
Of  the    King's    proYision   for 
Ipooras,!  for  Saturday,  Son- 
day,    and    Monday,    ginger 
^     whole,  Ac. 
Of  the  King's  provision  for  the 
oonfeetionary,  pears  600 
^Of  the  King's  provision,  16  lbs 
J       of  pure  wax  wrought  in  quar- 
(       rers,§  priketts  and  sises.    8«. 
I  Wax  wrought  in  torches,  2(ilb8. , 
^     7f .  6rf. 
Of  the  King's  provision,  parishe 

candles,  0  4  doz. 
Of  the  King's  provision 
^Of  do.,  sea-fish,  5  potts,  60s. ; 
8  pikes,  129.  ;  5  salmon  20t. ; 

8  ^Iz,16a.;  7  tenches,4f .3(<.; 

9  lopsters,  6t.  %d, ;  breams, 
plaice,  butter,  eggs,  200,  St., 
&c. 

Accats^  y  Of  mylord's  store,  congers.pike, 
^       eles,  trouts,   bremes,  carps, 
tenches,  roches,  perches,  mol- 
lets,  egffs,  &c. 
David  Hobs,  for  xi  pasteys  of 

salmon 

John  Armstronge,  for  one  har- 

rell  of  sturgeon  ,byhim  bought 

[^  John  Colly,  for  mustard  bought 

J  Of  my  lord's  store,  vinegar,  10 

Saultes  \      gdlons,  ZsAd. ;  and  verjuice, 

(^     4  gaU.,  16d. 


Fruiteej 

Wax..-< 

White 
.  lights 

Linge.. 


0  6  0 


0  16  8 


8  4  /  e  0  10 


4  9  10 
0  6  0 


0  16 


6 

10 


oj 


1  0  6 


7  10  7 


6  18  2 
0  10  3 


^•18  18  9 


18 
1 


0  4  8 


*  **  Ondos  of  Pantdise."— Small  pungent  seeds  brought  from  tbe  East  Indies. 

♦"Turnsole."— A  species  of  Heliotrope,  of  which  '*  Gerard's  Herbal,"  p.  884  (edit  1686},  gives 
this  quaint  account:— "  With  the  smaller  Tomesale  they  in  France  doe  die  linnen  rags  and  clouts 
into  a  perfect  purple  colour,  wherewith  cooks  and  confectioners  do  colour  JeUies,  wine,  meats,  and 
sundry  confections :  which  clouts  in  shops  be  called  Tornesales  after  the  nature  of  Uie  herbes.  The 
name,"  saTs  Gerard  **  was  given  by  reason  of  its  flowering  in  the  summer  solstice,  at  which  time 
the  Sun  being  farthest  gone  f^om  the  Equinoctial  Circle,  returned  to  the  same." 

X  **  Hippoeras,"— This  was  not  a  pure  wine,  but  a  oompound  of  red  or  white  wine  with  spices,  a» 
efamamon  and  sugar,  strained  through  a  woollen  bag.  The  name  is  either  derived  fh>m  tne  com- 
pound being  called  (as  it  was)  **  Vintlm  Hippocratis,"  the  wine  of  that  ancient  phvsician ;  or  trom 
the  woollen  strainer,  called  by  apothecaries  Bippocrates's  sleeve.  Should  any  reader  wish  to  know 
of  a  receipt  for  making  this,  there  is  one  in  '*  Nares's  Glossary."  It  must  have  been  a  somewhat 
muddy  beverage.  John  Aubrey,  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Kettle,  an  eccentric  President  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  says  **  Mistress  Howe  of  Grendon  once  sent  the  Doctor  a  present  of  Hippoeras  apd  som« 
fine  cheese-cakes,  by  a  plain  country  fellow,  her  servant.  The  Doctor  takes  the  wine,  **  Vv  \at  I " 
Bays  he,  **  didst  thou  take  this  drink  out  of  a  ditch  t " 

\  "Quaners,"  **  quarries,"  or  *'  quarrions,"  were  $quaf  lumps  of  wax  with  a  wick  in  the  centre. 

QThis  word  is  sometimes  written  **  praise,"  "peris,"  or  **parische."  "  Candells  wax "  and 
"  candeDs  peris,"  frequently  occur  in  household  accounts  of  much  earlier  date. 

H  *'  Aocats :  "  meaning  provisions,  delicacies,  purchased.  From  the  the  French  aeheUr^  to  buy. 
The  "Clerk  of  tbe  Acatery  "  was  an  officer  in  the  King's  Household.  The  words  are  now  altered 
to  a  "  Caterer,**  and  «*  Gates." 
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Woody ABD  j  Of  my   )  Of  my  lord,  x*  quarters  oolea,  "| 

ANDSqaTL-K  lord^s    V      10s. ;  x  loads  of  wood.  lOf. ;  >    3    0 

LABIB.*      I  store..  I       8  loads  of  rushes,  40«.t      ..  j 


Messes}  for  thys  Supper  by  estimaoioa  .  •        £37  16    ^ 

The  King  and  his  Nobility  appear  to  have  supped  apart  from  the  Earl  and 
his  family,  as  there  is  a  separate  but  equally  precise  entry  of  a  similar  fish-sapper 
for  *'  my  Lord,  my  Lady,  and  their  Household;  "  costing  £8.  Sixty  at  dinner, 
70  at  supper,  and  130  dishes. 

On  the  next  day,  Sunday,  the  10th  of  August,  the  King's  diet  for  the  whole 
day  amounted  to  £71  2«.  lii,^  and  the  number  of  *<  messes,"  470.  The  items 
for  the  bakehouse,  buttery,  and  cellar  are  similar  in  kind,  but  larger  in  amount 
than  on  the  day  before.  The  cookery  in  the  Kitchen  included  no  longer  fish 
only,  but  meats  and  game  ; — vii. : 

Six  beeves  (oxen),  valued  at  30  shillings  each,  in  all  £9 :  and  24  muttons  at 
3s.  each,  in  all  £3  12a.  0(1. 

Of  the  King's  provision,  12  veales  (calves)  cost  52«. ;  5  cygnets,  33«.  4i.; 
21  great  capons,  42a.;  7  good  capons,  9«.  4<^. ;  11  Kentish  capons,  7«.  4c/. ; 
3  dozen  and  6  coarse  capons,  13a. ;  70  pullets,  13a.  9c/. ;  91  '*  ohekyn,"  7a.l0</.; 
38  quails,  12a.8(/. ;  9  mewes,  6a. ;  6  egretts,  7a.;  2  shields  of  brawn  ;  7  swbnSy 
46«.  8</.;  2  cranes,  12a.;  2  storks,  lOt. ;  3  pheasants,  7a.  6</.;  40  partridges, 
26«.  %d. ;  4  pea-chicks,  2a.  8</. ;  21  snyts  (snipe),  2a.  7i. ;  2  doz.  larks,  la.  4c/.; 
6  brewes,  7a.  4i. ;  28  gulls  '*  rated  for  the  feeding  of  them." 

In  my  Lord's  own  bill  of  fare  for  this  day  (amounting  to  £15  10a.  6c/.)  are 
mentioned  *'Two  pots  of  'sampere'  (samphire),  2a. ;  Two  carcases  of  beef  at 
£1  6a.  8c/.  each;  and  two  of  mutton  at  4a.  each  ;    Messes  for  the  day  146." 

On  Monday,  11th  August,  the  King's  provision  cost  £48  4a.  Id,  Olives, 
pruneir,  ''great  raisins,"  as  distinguished  from  currants,  occur  among  the  spicery. 
3  dozen  and  6  sparrows  cost  2a.  A  kid,  2a.  48  steps  of  butter,  2f .  Messes 
for  the  whole  day,  440. 

On  Tuesday,  12th  Augnst,  messes  for  the  whole  day  230  at  the  King's  table. 
100  at  my  Lord's. 

The  expenses  of  the  whole  week,  including  the  King's  visit,  amounted  to 
£288  19a.  10c/. :  a  sum  which  of  coarse  represents  a  great  deal  more  (about  six 
times  as  much)  of  the  money  of  our  day.  Of  the  comparative  value  some  esti- 
mate may  be  formed  by  the  fact  that  wheat  was  then  6a.  8c/.  the  quarter,  malt, 
4a.,  oats,  2«.  8c/.,  hops,  12a.  the  hundred,  ''  with  the  carriage."  The  account 
is  exceedingly  minute ;  every  article,  even  to  "  wick  yam,  14  lbs.  at  2a.  the 
lb.,"  '>  fine  cotton  wick  6  lbs.  at  4a.  6c/:  the  lb.,"  <*  rosin  14  lbs.  at  6c/.  the  lb.," 

•  **Squ7llerie  : "  moaning  teulleryt  from  the  French  9»cmU$,  a  dish, 
f  "  Rushes."— TheM  were  In  lien  of  carpets.    In  another  part  of  the  Acoonnt  Book  is :  "  Paid  to 
Robert  Smith,  Roshman,  for  40  dosen  Rushes  of  him  bought  for  the  straweing  of  my  Lord's  House 
at  Beauchamp  Place,  London,  fh)m  24  Norr.  to  the  last  of  Aprill,  60s." 

t  "Messes,"  strictly  speaking,  were  allowances  careAiUy  doled  crat,  kike  the  "  Commons  "  in  a 
ooUege  hall.  Here  it  seems  to  bignify  that  dinner  was  provided  on  a  rough  calculation  for  900.  A 
mess  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  generally  an  aUowance  for  four  persons :  but  that  the  King 
should  hare  800  persons  to  provide  with  regular  meals  on  a  short  visit  like  this,  seems  incredible. 
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was  oarefiilly  aooovnted  for :  and  if  not  specially  bought  for  tb^  •ooasion,  ^as 
taken  out  of  store,  and  its  ralae  charged  as  expense. 

The  ordinary  weekly  expenditure  on  victuals,  Ac.,  under  the  different  heads 
aboTe  given,  at  Tottenham  Park  or  at  Wulf  hall,  for  my  lord  and  lady,  their 
yisitors  and  servants,  was  about  £22.  The  number  dining  and  supping  is  daily 
recorded.  The  hour  for  the  earlier  meal,  th9n  called  dinner,  was  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  later  meal,  then  called  supper,  about  five  or  six  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Only  two  meals  per  diem  appear  in  the  account  of  the  king's  visit  to  Wulfhall. 

OrcUuUiei  or  **  Reyfard$*^  hsBiotosd  by  th0  Sari  of  Hertford  upon  th$ 
oocaaion  of  the  King's  vi$it. 

*^  Among  the  King's  household  servants  at  my  lord's  command- 
ment, at  his  grace's  being  at  Wulfhaull  the  9th,  10th,  11th,  and 
12th  of  August,  with  £4  to  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen  and  master  cook    30  13     4 

To  the  King's  sagbutts,  the  12th  of  August,  20«.  the  violls  20f., 
the, flutes  15k,  the  taberet  5s.,  the  trumpetts  15#.,  the  purveyor  of 
the  cellar  3  .  4c?.,  Mr.  Blunt,  gentleman  usher  and  others,  in  all..       7  18    4 

To  a  coke  and  a  tumebroche  ( Turnspit)  that  did  labour  in  the 
kychin  during  the  King's  being  at  Wulfhaull  . .  . .       0    7    8 

To  Philip  Cornish  10«.,  John  Bedell  Us.  Sd.,  Miles  Range  5., 
John  Miles  d#.,  and  John  Cox  5«.,  in  reward  to  them  for  their  paynes 
taken  in  paynting  the  roff  of  my  lord's  bam,  with  fretts  upon  canvas 
agenst  the  King's  coming  to  Wulfhaull,  9th  August  . .       1  16    4 

In  reward  to  Master  Hungerford's  man  for  bringing  my  lord  part- 
ridges, a  capon,  piteous  and  brawn  . .      0    3    4 

To  cQverse  men  that  brought  my  lord  presents  firom  diverse  of  his 
friends,  as  venison,  wild  fowl,  &c.,  against  the  King's  coming  to  his 
house,  at  Wulfhaull,  where  my  said  lord  defraid  him  for  Saturday 
supper,  Sunday  and  Monday  all  day,  and  Tuesday  dinner  the  1211i 
August,  with  money  given  to  diverse  persons  for  earriage  of  letters 
to  my  Lord's  said  frends  for  the  same  . .  . .     13    9    2 

It  would  seem,  from  the  next  item,  that  his  Majesty's  officers,  having  supplied 
part  of  the  provisions  for  the  King's  table,  also  paid  the  Karl  for  the  hides,  Ac, 
of  the  animals  taken  out  of  Wolf  haull  farm  yard. 

"  Beoeived  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cofferer  of  the  King's  house,  25 
Sept.,  for  the  hides,  fells  and  tallow  of  the  bneifes  and  multones  ex- 
pended whiles  the  King  was  at  Wulf  haulL"  . .  .  •      8    7  10 

No.  V. 

Extracts  from  the  Steward's  Account  Books  of  Edward  Seymour^ 

Earl  of  Hertford,  (Protector  Somerset),  illustrative  of  Domestic 

Life,  Prices,  &c.,  of  that  period.     See  p.  148. 

1.  Tbavellino  Expenses,  &o. 
For  hay,  litter,  and  provender  for  24  horses  of  my  lord's  own  for 
2  nights,  7  &  8  Oct.,  standing  at  Newbury,  in  my  lord's  journey  firom 
Wolf  hall  to  London  ..  ..  ..      0  20    0 
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For  20  horses  of  my  lord's  serrants  2  nights  . .    '  .  •       0  13    4 

For  men  hired  to  dress  my  Lord*s  horses  at  Newhnry  0    0    4 

To  Master  Winchoombe's  *  carders  when  my  lord  lay  there 
19  Sept.  ..  ..  ..       0  17    6 

For  hay,  litter,  and  prorender  for  my  lord's  male  standing  at 
the  Ooat  in  Strand  30  days  . .  . .  ..0126 

For  making  a  seat  of  velvet  fringed  with  gold  . .       0    14 

For  6  cop  nailea  gilt  to  set  on  the  head  of  the  sadle,  ScT.,  for  a 
gilt  head  to  the  same  sadle  16  8  . .  . .       0  17    4 

For  making  a  pillion  doth  of  velvet,  with  3  yards  of  bokeram  to 
line  the  same  . .  . .  . .  ..036 

4th  September  1537  Paid  for  hey,  litter,  and  provender  for  xx 
horses  one  night  when  my  Lord  lay  at  my  lord  Stoorton's  [now 
Stourhead]  ..  ..  .084 

Paid  for  the  same  for  xxxviii  horses  of  my  lord's  trayne  2  nights 
when  my  lord  lay  at  my  lord  Chief 'Justices  (Fitz  James)  hoase 
called  Redlinch  [near  Bruton],  viz.  5  and  6  Sept.  . .       0  29    6 

Paid  for  the  same  for  xxxvi  'horses  of  my  lord's  trayne'standing 
in  dy  vers  places  when  my  lord  lay  one  night  at  my  lord  Hungerford's 
[Farley  Castle)  viz.  7  Sept.  . .  . .  . .      0  14    8 

For  like  horse  mete  for  xxxix  horses  for  one  night  when  my  lord 
lay  at'Sir  Henry  Long's  (Draycote)  8  Sept.  . .  . .       0  15    6 

For  the  same,  standing  one  ni^ht  in  the  Abbey  of  Malmesbory 
and  in  the  Town  there 

For  xxxvii  horses,  one  night  when  my  lord  lay  at  Bradstock  10 
Sept. 

For  xl.  horses.  One  night  at  the  Devizes  when  my  lord  lay  at 
Mr.  Emely's  [Whetham],  12  Sept. 

For  XXXV.  doz.  horse-bread  expended  whiles  my  lord  lay  at  Wnlf- 
haolle,  seven  days  as  well  before  his  progress  as  after.  Aug.  and 
Sept.  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..       0  35    0 

Themes  Wolf  for  sweping  and  olensing  my  lord's  Chamber  at 
Windsor,  and  setting  up  herds  to  stop  out  the  wind  . .       0    0  12 

To  Mother  Neville  for  a  fireshovel  8<f.,  a  paire  of  bellouse,  4<f.  . .       0    0  12 

Paid  for  400  harness-bells  bought  at  London  at  12if.  the  hundred      0    4    0 

Paid  19  April  for  shoeing  my  horses  agenst  the  bringing  nppeof 
my  Lord's  revenues.  Is,  4d,  And  for  a  male  pylyon,t  and  two  male 
brasses  for  the  carrying  of  the  said  revenues  . .  . .       0    0  12 

(1539  March)  Reward  to  my  Lord  Gobham's  cook  that  dressed  my 
Lord's  dinner  at  Qravesend  .  . .  ..034 

For  the  hire  of  17  horses  from  Gravesend  to  Dover  for  my  Lord 
and  others  of  his  Company  on  his  Journey  to  Calais  • .       0  35    4 

For  oords  to  my  lord's  mail  and  mending  his  posting  cushion     .  •       0*1    4 

Paid  for  a  wagon  to  carry  my  lorde  from  Sandgate  to  fiinsham 
12  March  ..  ..  ..  ^.014 


•  Winchoombe :  the  oalebrated  wealthy  clothier  caUed  «*  Jaok  of  Newbtuy/' 
t  A  pilUon  to  oarry  a  wuriUt  or  portmanteaa, 
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For  lod^ngs  for  my  lord  and  hiB  oomptny  attending  him  at  - 
Doyar  2  nights  . .  ..13 

To  Bailif  8  widow  at  Calais  for  lodging  of  my  lord,  Mr.  Howard 
and  Roger  Smith  3  weeks  . .  . .  ..140 

To  John  Nele  and  other  his  fellows  for  my  Lord's  passage,  and 
direrse  other  attending  him,  from  Caldis  to  Dover,  in  two  passengers      6    6  10 

To  Mr.  Semor*s  man  for  his  and  two  carters  and  4  horses  expenses 
bringing  a  wagon  from  Wulf  hall  to  Twickenham,  to  carry  my  Lord 
Beanohamp  from  thenoe  to  Elvetham  [^ons  of  th4  EarP$  $eat$  in 
HanW\  and  returning  to  Wxdf  hall  again  . ,  , .       0  19    3 

2.  Sports  kvn  AxuszKWsm, 

For  feeding  of  3  greyhonnds  for  31  days  . .  .079 

For  feeding  of  4  couple  of  spanyels  being  a-brode  hawking,  6  days      0    1  10 

Do.  a  cast  of  leonards  planner-hawks']  . .  . .       0    16 

Paid  to  a  fox  taker  23  Feb.  for  taking  of  foxes  in  Tottenham 
Park  and  in  the  Forest  . .  .  ..020 

Paid  to  Morse  and  Grammatts  for  helpyng  to  take  the  wylde  swyne 
in  the  Forest  4d,  ;  and  for  8  hempen  halters  to  bynd  their  legs  4i. ; 
and  for  drink  for  them  that  helped  to  take  them  4<f. 

To  Edmund  Coke  and  Wm.  Morse  and  others  for  sekyng  wild 
Bwyne  in  the  Forest  2  days*  . .  .026 

To  Thomas  Christopher  for  his  costes  when  he  oaryed  the  two  wilde 
bores  to  the  Court  to  my  Lord  att  Wynsor  Allhallowen  even        . .      0    3    4 

Paid  for  my  oosts  when  I  rode  to  Trowbridge  to  my  Lord  with 
the  spanyells  that  I  toke  from  the  Byshope  of  Salyrsbury's  partrydge 
taker  ..  ..  ••  ..  ..035 

Paid  to  Thomas  P.ottenger,  my  lord's  falconer  for  watching  the 
hawks  in  Collingboume  woods  this  year  for  13  'Vfeeks,  6<^.  the  day 
and  night  (1544)  . .  .  . .  . .       0  46    0 

To  a  partridge-taker  which  brought  partridges  to  store  my  Lord's 
Grace's  ground,  30  Jan^  . .  . .  . .  ..004 

To  Mr.  Sidenham's  man  for  the  same  ,  . .  . .      0    2    0 

Edward  King  for  feeding  of  partridges  that  came  from  Jersey  and 
were  sent  to  Wulf  hall  ..  ..  ..014 

Pd.  to  a  Fesaunt-taker  which  toke  fesannts  in  Bently  woodds  by 
Biy  Lord's  comma undment  the  13  April  last  .  ..084 

In  reward  to  a  keeper  of  Windsor  Forest  that  brought  my  lord 
word  of  a  red  deer  lodged  at  Elvetham  .  ..060 

To  Edward  Woulphe  Capitayne  of  my  lord's  pinnace  the  Phoenixi 
towards  rigging  and  victualling  the  same  . .  . .     69    9    8 

Delivered  to  Mr.  Sapcotes  at  Salisbury  the  8th  May,  to  take  onto 
my  lord,  which  he  did  lose  att  pennyprykef  •  *      . .      0  25    0 


*  At  tkis  item,  tbert  is  a  note  in  the  margin :— **  Erery  keeper  and  woodward  liereafter  to  seke  in 
hit  walk,  and  no  such  allowance  to  be  had." 

i<(  Peun^'prick,"  lays  Stmtt  (English  Pastimes)  "  appears  to  have  been  a  common  game  in  the 
fifteenth  eentary,  and  is  reprored  by  a  religiooa  writer  of  that  period."    Stmtt  doee  not  deeeribe  it* 

VOL.   XV. — ^NO.   XLIV,  S 
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Item,  that  my  Lord  did  lose  at  shooting  ante  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  22  July  at  Gnilford  . .  .014 

Beod.  at  Hartford  Plaoe  of  my  lord  the  13th  Oct.  which  he  dyd 
wya  at  cards  same  night  he  dyd  sup  at  Lamheth  with  my  lord  of 
Canterbury  ..  ...  ..  ..  ..      0  36    0 

3.  "  Rbwabds,"  t.#.  Gratuitibs. 

To  a  serrant  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  for  bringing  2  pasties  of 

reddeer  ..  ..  ..034 

To  a  servant  of  the  Master  of  the  Horse  for  bringing  a  doe.  0    6    0 

To  the  King's  master  cook  for  his  paynes  in  teaching  Jeffirey 

Oliver  . .  . .  0  40    0 

To  a  servant  of  Sir  John  Dudley's  that  brought  my  Lady  a  picture 

of  Queen  Jane        . .  . .  . .  . .  ..008 

To  one  that  brought  my  lady  puddings  . .       0    2    0 

To  the  Sexton  of  St.  Stephen's  at  Westminster  for  a  standing  for 

my  lady  when  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  was  reyned  \aTra%gntd'\  3  Dec.  0  3  4 
To  the  minstrels  of  my  lord  of  Rutland  0    3    4 

To  Mris  Denyer,  midwife,  and  nurse,  when  my  lady  christened 

him  a  child  . .  . .  . .  . .      0  20    0 

To  Palmer  for  bringing  my  lord  .certain  letters  from  Wolf  hall  .  •      0    0    8 

4.  Nbw  Yeae's  Gifts. 

To  Master  Jennings  of  the  King's  Privy  chamber  for  bringing  my 
lord  the  King's  New  year's  gift  the  Ist  January  0  46    0 

Gifts  to  the  Officers  of  the  King's  Household ;  including  the 
Children  of  the  Kitchen  and  Scullery,  10s. :  the  Sagbutt  16«.,  the 
Players  7«.  6i.,  the  Jugler,  3s.  4d.,  &c.  . .  . .     13  13    4 

Alsop  the  Poticarie  6f .,  Mr  Lord  Prince's  Players  7a.  6<f.,  my  Lord 
of  Suffolk's  Minstrels  6«.,  my  Lord  of  Derby's  Players  6«.  4^„  my 
Lord's  own  minstrels  33«.  4<f. ;  my  Lord  Chancellor's  minstrells 
6t.  8i.  my  Lord's  own  players  13«.  4<^.  And  many  others  33  17    6 

To  the  queristers  of  Poules  \chor\$iw%  of  St,  PauTB"}  for  playing 
before  my  lord  ..  ..  ..  ..0.60 

To  My  Ladt  Mart  Iqfterwardi  Q,,  Mary]  in  Biolles  IRoyah"] 
for  her  New  Year's  Gift  ..  ..  ..  ..      6  12    6 

To  my  Lady  Mary's  servant  for  bringing  my  Lord  a  New  Tear's 
gift  ..  .  ..       0  20    0 

To  the  King's  Walshe  minstrel  [  ^TeM  ^arp«r]      ..  ..       0    6    0 

To  my  Lord's  Confessor  ..  ..  ..034 

6.  Ths  Babl's  Child,  Edwabd. 

To  the  keeper  of  Ludgate  and  Algate  for  letting  John  Smith  in 
and  out  in  the  night  when  he  went  for  Mris  Midwife  . .      0    0    8 

June.  To  Edward  Lloyd  for  hanging  the  chapel  at  Beauchamp 
Plaoe  for  the  christening  of  Mr.  Edward  Semor  my  lord's  seoond  son      0  20    0 
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For  3  elU  of  Holland  clothe  to  drees  the  Font  withall  the  day  of 
the  Christening  of  Mr.  Edw.  Seymour  .  ..046 

In  reward  to  Mris  Berwick,  my  lady  being  her  gossip*  81  August      0  22    6 
Do.  to  Mris  Hongerford,  my  lady  being  her  gossip,  13th  Sept.  . .       0  22    6 
Pd.  to  Robert  Topping  for  making  of  a  oote  for  Mr.  Edward 
Seymour  when  he  was  delivered  to  the  Pryor  of  Sympryngham  I2d,: 
for  making  of  his  hose  12^^. ;  and  his  doubletts  Sd.  ..028 

For  7  yards  and  a  half  of  frjse  for  a  cote  clothe  for  Mr.  George 
Seymour  agenst  Crysmas  at  Sd,  the  yard,  5«. ;  and  for  a  yerde  of 
eoten  to  lyne  the  upper  bodyes  of  the  same  oote  6d. ;  and  for  the 
making  of  the  same  12d.  Ajid  for  2  yards  of  black  fustyan  for  a 
doblett  for  hym  att  9d,  the  yerde  2«.  Sd, ;  and  for  2  yerdes  of  coten 
to  Ijne  th«  same  doublett  I2d, ;  and  for  canvas  2d,  and  for  making 
of  the  same  doblett  8</.  .  ..  ..      0  10    7 

6.  Salaribs,  Finbs,  PiTHBinrs  to  Gbowv,  fto. 
28  Oct.  80  H.  VIII. 

To  Wm.  Awlrey  of  Canford,  Co  Dorset,  from  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
a  whole  year's  fee  for  exercising  the  offyce  of  the  High  Bailiwick  of 
Trowbridge  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..       3    0  10 

To  Henry  Waldurne,  Clerk  of  New  Sarum,  Chantry  Priest  of 
Godmerston's  Chantry,  due  unto  him  on  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist's 
day,  for  the  annuity  or  yearly  rent  granted  out  of  the  late  Monastery 
of  Easton  to  the  foresaid  Chantry  . .  . .       0  13    4 

*  Paid  to  me  [$.«.,  The  Steward,  A.D.  1536]  my  Fee  for  the  Banger- 
ship  of  the  Forest  of  Savernak  in  redy  money ;  paid  always  by  the 
Warden  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..      0  26    8 

To  the  Abbot  of  Malmesbury's  servant  for  bringing  my  Lord  his 
Fee  of  the  said  House  . .  . .  . .  .  •      0    6    8 

To  Lewis  Brecknock,  late  Prior  of  [Monkion]  Farley  . .      0  15    0 

To  the  Bailiff  of  Bradford,  for  oerteyn  money  called  Paulsomeve, 
by  the  yeref  ..  ..  ..034 

For  the  indenture  and  relea^  of  Crofton  Fitzwarren  purchased  of 
the  Earl  of  Bath  t  ..  ..  ..  ..      0  10    0 

To  the  Hundred  of  Eynwardestone  for  my  Lord's  Fine,  and  for 
nonsuing  to  the  Courte  of  the  said  Hundred  for  the  manor  of  Wulf- 
hall ;  payable  once  a  year  . .  .  .  •      0    0  12 


•<.«.,  Godmother  to  a  eblld.  The  word  ie  derived  from  "God,**  and  "aib,**  {akin).  The  beUef 
iraa,  that  by  eontraethig  flpiritoal  obligations  to  a  child  thej  became  '*  aib,"  or  **  akin  in  God,*'  to 
one  another.  (See  Trench's  English,  p.  158.)  The  word  occars  hi  Ghancer :— *<  Natheles,  your  Idn- 
drede  is  bat  a  fer  {distant)  klndrede  ;  they  be  but  litis  siMs  to  you,  and  the  kin  of  youre  enemies 
be  nigh  «<M«  to  them.    (Tale  of  MeUbnns.) 

f  '*  Panlsomere."  This  name,  so  spelt  in  the  original,  is  a  oormptlon  of  '*  Palmson-Bre,**  and 
means  a  payment  of  certain  money  annually  on  Palm  Sunday  Etc,  not  (as  might  have  been  expected 
f^om  the  name)  to  the  Ecclesiastical  bat  to  the  CiTil  aathorities  at  Bradford.  The  origin  of  this 
payment  is  unknown.  See  Ber.  W,  H.  Jones's  History  of  Bradford-on-ATon.  Wilts  Arch,  Mag., 
T.,  69. 

t  John  Boucher,  Lord  Fitcwarine,  created  Earl  of  Bath,  A.n.  158S. 

82 
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Lykewyse  to  tiieHandred  for  a  Fine  of  a  ground  called  Fitzvairen'B      0    14 

Lykewise  for  certen  moneys  doe  to  the  Queen^s  graoe  for  the  House 
of  Eston  [I'.tf.,  Button  Priory ^  near  Pew$9y]  . .  . .       0    3    3 

Paid  Lld37]  to  William  Franklin,  Deane  of  the  King's  College  of 
Windesor  for  the  amending  of  highways,  and  other  deeds  of  Charity 
as  shall  stand  with  the  King's  Majesty's  pleasure  to  appoint,  for  the 
•oul's  health  of  the  late  Erles  of  Comhreland,  Southampton  and 
Sussex  departed)  Knights  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Ghirter . .       7  10    0 

The  same  for  the  late  King  of  Scots  . .  . .      0  50    0 

7.  MlSCBLLANBOUS  PaTKBKTS. 

Paid  to  my  lord  of  Canterbury,  for  a  gown  of  Saten  for  my  Lady  • 
with  powdered  armyns  [ermine]  106f.  8(f.,  and  for  a  foot-cloth  and 
hames  of  yelvet  for  a  mule  4    0    0 :  in  all  to  him  8  July  . .       9    6    8 

Paid  at  the  month's  mind  of  my  Lady  Dame  Elizabeth  Seymour*      0  55    4 

Oot.  1.  Tn  reward  to  Robert  of  Moulsey  for  bringing  my  Lord 
word  of  the  Birth  of  Prince  Edward.  [Hie  eieter  Jane  8eymour*e 
eon,  aflerwardt  King  Edward  F/.]  . .       0  20    0 

To  two  Sargents  of  Sarum ;  in  reward  which  brought  two  fSat  oxen 
to  my  Lord's  Gh*ace  presented  by  the  Mayor  and  his  Brethren         . .       0  13    4 

To  doctor  Bennef  8  man  which  kept  and  brought  up  the  Red  Deer 
which  the  said  Dr.  Sennet  gaye  my  Lord's  Ghrace 

And  for  bringing  them  to  Wulfhall 

To  Maklyn  and  Pollard  of  Burbage  for  being  at  Wulfhall  at 
Christmas  with  their  instruments 

In  reward  to  Hancet  that  mads  Queue  Jane's  pycture  10  Sept.  . . 

Do.  to  Mr.  Olire  X  the  Kyng's  Surgeon  11  Septr. 

Do.  to  Crystofer  Samone  10  Oct.  for  drawing  out  my  lady's  teeth 

To  Mr.  Awdley  by  the  hands  of  Edw.  Woulf  30  Dec.  for  a  sherte 
which  my  lady  gave  the  King  to  his  New  Year's  Gift  .  •       100s.  4<l, 

Pd.  to  Wm.  Hunt  the  4th  June  with  letters  to  London  to  my  Lord 
ooneeming  the  Rising  and  uproar  at  Potteme  in  Wiltshire  the  space 
of  3  days  [1542]  ..  ..  ..  ..040 

For  a  box  of  Manw  Chrt$ti§  for  my  Lady  . .  .  •      0    2    8 


•*«  Month's  Mind."  One  of  thoM  mwnorial  dajs  Tarionsly  oaUtd  "Mind  Dtys,"  "OUU,"  ot 
"  Tear*8  Mipd,"  on  which  a  serrioe  in  charoh  or  chantry-ohapel  was  performed  for  the  soul  of  some 
deoeaaed  founder  or  henefaotor.  Beqaesta  ot  money  were  left  for  this  pnrpoBe,  The  **  Lady  Eliia- 
btth  Seymour  "  here  mentioned  was  the  grandmother  of  Protector  Somerset 

i  **  Hanoe : "  meaning  prohably  Hana  Holbein, 

t  Probably  Mr.  Ayliffe,  ling  Henry  the  Eight's  snigeon.    (See  •*  Wiltshire  Collections,''  p.  209.) 

I** Manas  Christi."  A  kind  of  lozenge,  composed  of  white  sugar,  rose-water,  end  powder  of 
pearls,  oast  into  little  cakes  and  gilded :  on  white  paper  anointed  with  oU  of  sweet  almonds.  The 
Tirtaeo  of  this  innocent  preparation  were  supposed  to  be  considerable.  For  example,  in  Turner's 
Herbal,  an  old  quaint  work  of  1568, — **  A  Receipe  for  the  '  Ferer  quotidian,  or  dayly  Fever : '  Take 
the  best  aqua  vite  that  ye  can  get,  half  a  pound :  put  therein  the  whitest  Mary  of  Walwurt  that  ye 
can  get,  two  unoes :  let  it  stepe  therein  3  dayes,  and  give  the  patient  thereof  to  drink.  But  marke 
welL  If  it  would  chafe  him  too  much,  then  temper  him  the  drinke  wyth  a  litle  other  wyne  or  drinks, 
and  gire  him  sometime  Mamtu  OhHHi," 
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To  John  Soda  for  sundry  medicin68  and  oonserres  by  him  made 
for  my  lord  and  Udy  and  3  children  . .  . .  •  •       0  31  10 

Anthony  de  Jerombassam  for  4  Howboys  of  him  bought  .  •     lOOt.  Od 

For  a  ease  of  kther  for  my  lord's  poleax  . .  . .       0    2    4 

For^  skins  and  2  dos.  packthread  to  begin  a  fishing  net  for  my 
lord  ..  ..  .  ..  ..       0  10    0 

To  Thomas  Alsop  for  losinges  [ioungM'\,  treads  and  other  jM^teary 
st«^  for  my  lord  ..  ..  ..  ...      0  20     2 

8.    Reobipts. 

Of  Mr.  William  Button  of  Alton  19  April  for  my  Lord's  aker  of 
wood  in  the  Forest  of  Savernak,  of  the  Queen's  Grace's  Copse       . .       0  43    4 

Reoeived  of  the  Prior  of  St.  Margaretf  s  by  Marlborough  for  my 
Lord's  */ee  for  being  highe  stuarde  to  the  Howse,  lor  one  hole  yere      0  18    4 

Received  for  the  tithing  hay*  of  the  portions  belonging  to  fiedwyn 
that  my  lord  hsth,  as  hereafter,  viz. : 

First,  for  the  portion  oi  West  Grafton        .  •     0  13    4 
„  Do.  of  East  Grafton         .      0  10    0 

„  Do.  of  West-combo  ..     0  13    4 

,,  Do.  of  Crofton  ..038 

,,  Do.  for  Martin  ..020 


0  42    4 

Reod.  my  lord's  he  for  the  Constableship  of  the  Castle  of  Brystowe  14  3  4 
Reod.  for  the  release  of  a  steer  taken  in  the  Forest  as  a  strayer. .  0  0  12 
Reoeved  of  Gorway  of  Bedwyn  for  one  porker  that  was  meeseled 

Im^ailetT]  not  holsome  to  be  etten  in  the  house  . .  .  •      0    2    8 

Reoeyved  of  a  olde  outside  of  a  gowne  of  frysadew  of  the  goodes 

of  my  olde  mlstriss  .  ..  ..020 

Reoeived  for  iij  olde  horses  comprised  in  theinventorie  of  my  olde 

maister   Sir   John  Sejmour  the  one  called  Huddleston,  another 

Yycary,  and  the  balde  baye  Thiller  . .  . .  . .       0  13    0 

Reoeived  in  redy  money  at  the  calling  unto  God's  mercy  of  the 

late  worshipfuU  Lady,  dame  Elizabeth  Seymour  decessed  . .      0  32    8 

Reed,  of  the  right  worshipfuU  Lady  Margery  Seymor  for  one 

quarter's  horde  for  her  Ladyshipp  and  her  famyly  att  £20  the  year. 
IThe  ProUciar^ 8  Mother.]  ..600 


*This  relates  to  the  tithe  of  Great  Bedwyn  parish  held  hj  tbe  Protector  by  lease  from  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Sardin.  Among  other  memoranda  relating  to  this  subject  (which  seems  to  have  been 
one  very  fertile  of  disputes}  there  is  one,  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Sanim  used  to  claim  the 
tithes  of  all  the  King's  forests  in  Wilts  under  (as  they  alleged)  a  grant  from  King  Henry  the 


The  manor  of  Qrafton  was  bought  by  the  Barl  of  Hertford  of  Thomas  Bamardiston  in  SB  Henry 
Tm.,  for  £441   it.  lOd. 

In  S7  Henry  YIII.,  (1M5)  he  bought  from  Sir  Edward  Darrell  all  his  lease  interest  in  Wexoombe, 
Bedwyn,  and  Burbidge  ;  and  obtained  the  reTcrsion  from  the  crown.  Some  quarel  afterwards  fell 
out  aboot  this ;  and  asa  marginal  note  on  an  old  paper  relatiTe  to  it  speaks ot  Sir  Edward  Dorrell  at  a 
eommon  cozener ;    and  of  his  baring  been  **  brought  before  the  Star-Chamber  for  abusing  Hyde.** 

Out  of  Wexoombe  Manor  £K  annual  lent  was  at  that  time  paid  to  the  Sheriff  of  Wilts  for  the 
crown. 
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No.  VI. 
King  Henry  VIII.  at  Wulfhall  in  A.D.  1543.     See  p.  149. 

From  the  following  Bill  E.  Hen.  8  appears  to  haye  been  at  Wulfhall  or  in 

the  neighbourhood  in  this  year. 
'<  The  charges  of  the  E.yng's  servants  at  Burbage  the  zxth  of 
June  Anno  xzxyth." 

s.       d. 

Item  for  the  fyrst  nyght  at  sopper  and  yn  the  momyng  for  drynk       t.    iiii. 
Item  for  Dynner  the  nexte  daye  . .  . .  . .       ii.  yiii. 

Item  for  brekefiEiBt  in  the  last  daye  in  the  morning  •  •        »    i^* 

No.  VII. 
Easton  Priory^  near  Pewsey :  sometimes  called  Easton  Royal. 

See  p.  150. 

The  Protector  (when  Lord  Beauchamp)  lived  occasionally  at  Easton  Priory 
near  Pewsey,  property  obtained  at  the  djfssolution  of  monasteries.  There  were 
3  parcels:  Easton  Drewes,  Easton  Priors,  and  Easton  Bradenstoke  (having 
belonged  to  that  Priory).  Wick  Manor,  and  part  of  Milton  belonged  to  the 
House  at  Easton. 

The  account  books  mention  Lord  Beauohamp's  being  here,  when  Lord  Great 
Chamberlain,  for  9  days  ending  the  14th  Oct  35  H.  YIII.  (1543)  ;  the  expenses 
amounting  to  about  £30.  Wheat  was  then  1  Ot,  %d,  the  quarter.  Malt  at  4t.8e{. 
Among  the  ** Spices"  bought  are  reckoned  "Biskets"  and  "Carraways," 
Turnesoll,  Saunders,*  Dates  and  Capers.  A  Beef  of  my  Lord's  own  store  was 
valued  at  26«.  8<l.  "  Fresh  accats  "  were  bought  by  Robert  Dangell,  '*  cater." 
Rushes  for  my  Lord's  chamber  and  others,  7«.  8<f. 

No.  vin. 

Letters  from  Mr.  Berwick,  Mr.  Bryan  Tesh,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Roods 
(Agents  and  BailiflFs)  to  Sir  John  Thynne  :  concerning  the  enclosure 
of  a  Park  and  sundry  preparations  for  Building  a  New  Mansion  for 
the  Protector  Somerset  at  Bedwyn  Brail  End.  A.D.  1548,  1549. 
See  p.  150. 

Mb.  JoHir  BBBWicK,t  to  Sib  John  Thtvite. 
1548.    25th  Not.    After  my  most  heartie  commendaoions,  Theis  shall  be  t^ 
aunser  your  letters  sent  as  well  by  Bryan  as  by  Mr.  Hartgill.    First  concerning 


*9au]iden,  the  dried  Juice  of  the  Bed  Sandal  or  Dragon's  Blood  tree,  brought  from  the  East 
Indies  and  used  tor  colouring  confections  red,  as  saffron  was  for  yellow. 

"^  John  Berwick,  or  Barwick,  of  WUoot,  near  Pewsey,  whose  daughter  and  heir  married  Thomas 
Wroughton,  son  of  Sir  William  Wroughton,  of  Broad  Hinton,  from  whose  family  Wilcot  has  des- 
cended, to  the  present  owner,  Admiral  Monttgu.  Mr.  Berwick  was  an  agent  to  Protector  Somertet. 
There  is  a  short  pedigree  of  his  family  in  the  Wilts  Yisitatioas  of  1565  and  162S« 
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Uie  Demesnes  about  my  Lord*s  grace's  house  at  the  Broyle  End.  We  hare  en- 
larged the  whole  grownde  as  ye  shall  perceive.  Fyrst,  the  meadow  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ponde  towards  Grafton  is  enlarged  so  high  as  the  furlong  goeth 
leaving  space  for  a  way  which  the  Tenants  of  Wilton*  shall  have  from  theire 
Tillage  to  theire  common  where  we  apoynted  the  other  pond  to  be  made  betwene 
both  the  fields  in  the  bottom :  so  that  the  meadow  shall  rise  as  high  as  the  hedge 
where  I  would  had  it  gone  at  the  first,  saving  the  way  aforsaid :  so  that  nowe 
my  Lord^s  Grace  shall  stand  at  the  place  where  his  house  shal  be  and  have  the 
whole  medoFO  in  his  eye,  where  before  he  should  scarcely  have  seen  it,  but  hare 
looked  over  it.    I  doute  not  his  Grace  shall  like  it  well  in  that  point. 

Furder,  we  have  taken  in  the  Felde,  Ryver,  and  medowe  ground  from 
BushelFs  mylne  unto  the  very  back  of  the  mylne  at  Bedwyne,  which  I  huve  in 
lease  of  the  Close  of  Sarum,  and  so  from  thens  compassing  over  the  field 
towards  BushelPa  dose  where  our  fyrst  stakes  were  set,  and  so  taking  in  that 
close  and  so  straight  through  the  wood  and  copice  to  the  comer  of  the  wood, 
beneath  the  great  pit  which  was  dygged  within  the  wood  at  th'  upper  corner  of 
the  Broyle,  beyond  the  springs,  and  so  forth  in  the  falling  of  the  hill  on  the 
farther  syde  towards  Ramphreis  house  as  ye  and  we  appointed.  Saving  we  have 
taken  in  a  gretter  comp|is  at  the  comer  where  the  chief  spring  is,  I  mesne 
where  the  conduit-house  shall  stand ;  and  from  thence  straight  over  that  felde 
to  the  close  corner  at  Wilton's-town's  end  viz.  to  the  nether  end  of  the  lane 
which  desoendeth  from  the  broke  and  from  thence  to  the  pond  head  next  to 
Wilton  where  the  pale  standeth,  and  so  on  the  other  side  up  the  close  to  the 
upper  ende  of  the  medowe  where  w^  b^^nne,  which  is  in  compass  3  miles 
saving  110  lug. 

And  there  is  of  woode  ground  within  the  compass  109  acres,  8  lug ;  and  of 
medowe  and  other  ground  476  acres,  3  yerds  and  27  lug :  as  shall  appeare  by  a 
mesure  thereof  sent  by  Bryan  and  mesured  by  Dowlte,  John  Androes  and 
others,  the  best  mesurers  in  these  parts ;  but  for  lack  of  tyme  they  could  not 
nombre  or  devide  the  medowe  grounde,  for  that  will  aske  leisure,  for  there  will 
ryse  a  great  nombre  of  acres  of  medowe  more  upon  the  water  between  Bushell's 
mill  and  the  mylne  at  Bedwyn  town's  end.  Things  cannot  be  perfectly  certified 
upon  such  post  haste.  It  is  now  bounden  and  compassid  in  myne  opynyon  very 
well ;  trusting  that  my  Lord's  Grace  shall  lyke  the  same.  And  whereas  I  per- 
ceive by  Bryan  that  my  Lord's  Grace  would  have  had  the  whole  Broyle  taken 
in,  and  so  have  compassed  by  the  bottom  next  Ramphries  house,  that  could  not 
have  been,  for  then  the  Tenants  of  Wilton  should  have  no  maner  of  common 
for  their  Rudder  beastsf  in  that  side  which  would  have  been  to  their  utter 
undoing.  They  kept  before  this  tyme  in  their  common  as  they  say  180  Rudder 
beasts  with  the  help  of  the  Broyle  for  which  they  paid  to  the  Queue  and  to  the 
farmer  of  Harden  a  very  small  rent;  as  I  remember  it  is  under  a  Noble :  and 
if  the  whole  wood  and  bottom  aforesaid  should  be  taken  from  them  then  they 

*  Wilton.  This  is  a  hamlet  near  Burba^.  It  is  ealled  in  the  Inqois,  p.m.  WoUon.  Tho  wood 
of  **  Wolton  "  is  mentioned  in  the  Perambulation  of  SaTernake,  a,d.  1300  (Wilts  Aroh.  Mag.,  iv., 
204).  IQaery,  is  not  this  the  correct  name,  and  a  oormption  of  Wulph-town  T  See  Hatohias's 
Dorset,  i.,  463.) 

T  Bndder  beasts ;  a  corruption  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  "  hfyther  "  or  <*  hruther,**  homed  cattle. 
Bother  beasts,"  in  JasoVs  Law  Dictionary. 
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would  keep  none.  I  brake  with  the  tenants  afar  off  therein,  bnt  I  perceive 
that  should  be  much  grief  to  them.  And  as  it  is  an  old  saying,  Inongh  is  as 
good  as  a  feste,  I  pray  Qod  we  may  find  owte  lands,  medowe  and  something,  to 
satisfy  them  for  that  which  they  shall  now  forego. 

I  sent  to  Bamardiston  by  his  own  servant  and  bailiff  here  three  weeks  past, 
that  he  should  attend  my  Lordes  Grace,  and  he  is  not  as  yet  returned  ageyn.  I 
have  also  sent  another  of  his  servants  so  that  I  trust  you  shall  heare  of  him 
shortlie.  My  Lord's  Grace  must  go  through  with  him  forthwith,  so  that  the 
Tenants  whose  landes  we  have  taken  in  may  sow  their  barley  crop  there  now  or 
at  our  Lady  day  next,  for  otherwise  they  must  be  drevyn  to  sows  their  awn§  (P) 
within  the  inolosure.  Bushell's  mylne  and  his  whole  grounds  must  be  within 
the  compas  so  that  we  must  studdie  where  to  settle  him.  We  have  begunne  a 
ditch  on  the  further  side  of  the  medow  towards  Grafton  as  Bryan  can  declare 
you  further  therein.  Ye  must  remember  to  send  downe  Hyde  for  his  further 
advito  howe  the  laborers  shall  dygg  for  the  spring.  Te  must  also  send  downe 
bryckmakers  so  that  the  oleye  may  be  dyggyde  in  season.  I  have  wrytten  to 
Mr.  Lyne  to  oertefye  mj  lord's  grace  of  the  mettall  menoioned  in  your  letter. 
Concerning  the  furzes  of  which  my  Lord's  grace  sent  me  a  sample  to  be  set  in 
the  new  hare  warren,  there  is  none  to  be  gotten  in  these  parts  of  that  kynde 
or  sorte  as  I  can  learn  yet,  but  wee  will  sett  the  best  we  caii  finde.  The  wild 
bore,  and  the  Red  dere  shal  be  sent  next  week.— From  Hampton  the  23  Novr. 

2.— Mb.  Bbtait  Tbsh  (op  Wiltov,  nbab  Bubbaob)  to  Sib  John  Thtitnb. 
1549.  30  March.  Has  received  orders  to  set  forward  my  Lord's  Grace's 
works.  He  must  of  necessity  have  water  before  he  can  lay  any  foundations ;  so 
in  the  mean  season  while  the  plumber  is  getting  ready  for  the  same,  he  will 
clear  the  springs  which  are  filled  up  with  earth.  And  for  that  it  hath  bene 
declared  unto  my  Lord's  Grace  that  neyther  Chaike  nor  Wilton  stone  will 
abyde  the  weather,  ther  is  in  the  proof  of  them  here  good  tokens  of  them  bothe 
or  at  the  least  no  cause  of  despayre  in  eyther  of  them.  For  of  the  chaike 
there  is  uj  stones  whose  nether  bed  is  made  the  parelment,*  so  that  these  stonea 
shovers  out  into  brode  spalters  and  thin,  but  the  other  that  is  set  with  the  right 
bed  downwards,  or  that  standyth  joint  by  joint,  as  they  call  it,  dothe  remayne 
sound  enough.  And  in  the  stone  nf  Wilton  consydering  it  was  set  green  and 
unseasoned  and  being  of  the  up  moste  of  the  quarr  which  is  worste,  it  spalttrs 
out  in  thick  peces  and  will  not  abyde ;  but  now  they  be  cum  to  great  stones  in 
the  quar  that  will  make  ashelour  xvi  or  xvij  inches  high,  and  have  brought  him 
to  a  fair  bed  more  workmanlyke  then  it  was  before,  so  that  I  trust  within  this 
fortnight  or  iij  weekes  we  shall  cum  to  good  stone,  for  it  fashioneth  in  every 
condition  lyke  unto  the  quarr  at  Mr.  Eyngsmille's.  The  brickmakers  have  cast 
as  much  earth  as  will  make  xx  hundred  thousand  bryks  by  estimation,  but  they 
tell  me  they  will  moulde  none  these  iij  wekes,  so  that  we  shall  have  none  burned 
these  vi  wekes  at  least,  but  I  will  cause  them  if  I  can  to  begin  this  next  week 
if  the  weather  will  hold  up  dry,  and  in  the  mean  season  before  that  he  hath  don 
all  thes  necessaries  I  will  trace  and  set  forth  my  lords  grace's  house  according 
to  the  plat  which  my  lord's  grace  resolved  upon  the  last  time,  and  so  be  ready 
to  lay  the  foundation,  and  the  labourers  also  which  are  about  the  dyke  will  be 

•  The  fodng-itonet  in  a  coune  of  misonry. 
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ready  for  that  purpose  about  that  time :  and  will  go  to  London  with  a  plat  of 
all  the  levels  of  the  oourts  and  gardens.  The  pond,  thankee  be  to  God,  will 
metelj  hold  water,  but  it  will  do  better  by  that  time  it  hath  settled  a  year.  The 
dich  sibout  the  bounds  is  in  a  grete  forwardness  and  will  be  finished  within  these 
ten  days,  saving  that  piece  between  Croughton  and  Fitzwarrens  which  God  send 
a  prosperous  success  and  all  the  rest  of  my  lord's  Grace's  a£fayres  with  ever- 
lasting helthe  unto  your  mastership  and  all  your's. 

From  Wilton.** 

8.— Thb  Sakb  to  thb  Samb. 

1549.  May  31.  Fyrst,  touching  the  conducte  bowse,  Mr.  Hynd  can  dedare 
the  state  thereof  in  more  ample  wise  at  his  coming,  but  yet,  as  he  can  declare 
also,  we  have  made  redy  the  pavours  and  all  things  necessary  for  the  conduct 
head,  so  that  at  his  retume  we  shall  have  brycks  and  lead  redy  for  bym  to 
begin  the  head  and  the  vaute,  and  after  that  I  doubte  not  to  have  water  running 
in  the  base  court,  or  at  least  within  3  toot  where  is  best  to  make  the  morter 
heapes,  because  the  water  runnith  there  and  the  lyme  below  not  far  off. 

As  touching  the  number  of  men,  whereas  it  was  reakined  that  we  had  400^ 
we  never  had  above  14  score  (280),  which  being  disposed  abroad  in  many 
workes  seem  but  few  in  sight,  and  yet  the  number  nevertheless.  We  never  had 
above  4  score  and  ten  men  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  so  I  most  humbly  desyer 
you  to  declare  unto  my  Lord's  grace,  for  I  feare  he  thinketh  the  greatest  nnmber 
is  here,  and  so  perad venture  look  for  much  more  work  than  is  don.  At  the 
eonduct  have  been  3  score  men  all  this  year.  40  men  at  the  quarr^t  Wilton : 
24  men  hedging  the  bowndes.  18  at  Tud worth,  besides  the  Frenchmen,  which 
have  drawn  above  300  ton  of  chalk  and  lyeth  ready  for  carriage.  20  carts  for 
hauling  row,  sand  and  water  for  the  briokmakers.  At  the  quarrs  at  Shalbome^ 
Topnam  Hill,  and  Westcombe  12  men  trying  for  stone.  Fears  stone  will  be 
lacking  for  the  Foundacions,  for  the  vi  foot  walls  will  drinke  up  muche  of  the 
stone,  and  the  vault  of  tht  conduit  being  made  well  nigh  a  thoueand  Jeet  long, 
will  take  much  stuff. 

As  touching  the  metall  at  Martens-hall  hill ;  whereas  T  told  my  Lords  Grace 
that  the  banks  of  Foscue  his  pitt  fell  downe  when  he  came  to  the  hur  of  his 
metall,  he  is  now  cum  to  it  againe  and  bathe  fownd  a  stone  wherein  is  metall 
as  he  saith,  and  hath  as  much  tyme  for  the  profe  of  the  same  as  he  demanded 
at  the  first.  But  as  for  Mr.  Hance  asketh  leysur  to  Midsomer,  having  8  of  our 
Devonshire  men  to  his  pit,  and  I  think  it  he  meaneth  Midsomer  come  12  months 
for  before  that  he  will  never  fynd  none  where  he  searcbith :  and  for  Mr.  Foscew's 
stone  I  can  find  him  a  1000  load  of  it  within  6  foot  of  the  ground  where  he 
diggeth  six  fathom,  but  I  cannot  cause  him  to  come  to  see  the  places  where> 
whatsoever,  the  matter  be. 

I  have  sent  a  wallet  of  stone  to  London,  whereon  I  have  written  upon  every 
stone  where  he  grew. 

Men  were  also  employed  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  digging.     [See  Letter  6.) 

4.— Mb.  JoHir  Babwicz  to  Sib  John  Thtiotb. 
1549.     June  4.    Sends  a  Note  of  all  my  Lord's  Grace's  Manors,  Castells, 
forrests,  ohaces,  parks  and  mills  within  his  offioe  of  Eeoeipt  in  the  counties  of 
Wiltes,  Hampshire,  Berks,  and  Gloucester. 
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**  Further  theys  shal  be  to  advertyse  you  that  I  have  discharged  Foaoowe  and 
Hance  the  myners,  and  they  have  had  for  their  charges  and  bordying,  syns  they 
came  owte  of  London  in  Lent  past  vi£  with  the  xl«.  that  I  delyvered  to  them 
there  at  theyr  comyng  owt.  Foscowe  sayeth  that  he  hath  found  a  riohe  plott 
of  groonde  as  eny  is  in  Englonde.  I  wolde  fayne  have  knowen  snmthing  of  his 
secresy,  but  he  answeryd  me  so  reasonably  that  I  colde  go  no  further  with  him. 
Which  was  that  it  was  not  mete  for  eny  man  to  know  it,  unto  suche  tyme  he 
had  fyrst  declarid  the  same  hymselfe  to  my  Lord's  grace.  He  shewyd  me  a 
grey  stone  suche  as  be  yn  the  folds  and  strete  of  Eaton,  wherein  there's  metall 
(as  he  saith).  I  have  sent  yon  a  pece  thereof  by  this  berer,  lest  he  shuld  shewe 
my  lord's  grace  a  contrary  thing.  And  as  to  Hance  I  think  there  be  not  a  more 
dissembler  yn  England,  for  he  worketh  too  fondly  as  Mr.  Comptroller  can 
declare. 

Further  ye  sent  ns  downs  such  a  lewde  company  of  Frenchmen  masons  as  I 
never  saw  the  lyke.  I  assure  you  they  be  the  worst  condicyoned  people  that 
ever  I  saw  and  the  dronkenst ;  for  they_  will  drynke  more  in  one  day  than  three 
days  wages  wyll  come  to,  and  then  lye  lyke  beasts  on  the  floor  not  able  to  stonde. 
I  have  geven  them  dyvers  wamyngs  me  selfe  and  yet  never  the  better.  And 
now  I  perceive  by  Bryan  they  be  departid  and  stolen  away  lyke  themselfs,  and 
be  yndeptyd  (indebted j  to  dyvers  folkes  yn  theis  parts ;  wherefore  it  were  well 
don  to  punyshe  them  if  they  may  be  found ;  I  thynke  they  will  make  their 
repayr  to  London. 

Further,  according  my  lord's  grace's  pleasure,  I  have  byn  at  Yasterne  Park* 
and  there  with  moohe  worke  I  have  put  owt  by  estymacion  500  dere  of  all  sorts 
into  Braydon.  It  was  not  possible  to  devyde  the  bucks  from  the  raiea/^f  but 
one  with  the  other.  Whereof  the  most  part  were  rascalls.  And  although  we 
colde  not  get  owte  so  m&ynye  dere  as  we  wolde,  yet  there  wil  be  pasture  ynongh 
for  my  Lord's  grace's  provysion,  for  the  grounde  was  never  so  well  beforehande 
yn  grasse  thys  tyme  of  the  yere  as  yt  is  nowe.  And  t|ius  desyryng  you  to  re- 
member my  autes  wherein  I  requyred  Walron  to  move  you  I  wysh  you  no  less 
helth  with  th'yncrease  of  wurshipp  that  your  gentle  harte  desyrethe.  Praying 
you  that  1  may  be  most  hartely  commendyd  unto  my  good  lady  your  bedfellowe. 
From  Estone  the  iiijth  of  June.     1549. 

Your  most  assuredly  to  command, 

John  Bbbwiokb." 
To  the  right  worshipfuU  Sir  John  Thynne,  Enyght. 

5. — Mb.  Abthub  Boons  to  Sib  Johk  Thtkitb.     Aboitt  Pttbbeok  Stonb*^ 

1549  6  June.  Thys  shal  be  to  advertyse  y'.  Mastershyppe  after  whatt  sort 
the  stone  lyeth  att  Purbecke,  and  whatt  order  I  have  taken  there.  Fyrste  in 
the  south  partt  of  the  Hand,  at  a  poyntt  calyd  Sayntt  Aldomis  from  the  wyche 
pointt  ij  myles  towards  the  west  end  of  the  He  lyeth  the  towyche  {touch)  stont 


•Futerne  Park,  nMr  Wootton  BMsett:   appMrt  in  the  list  of  ettatat  granted  to  the  Protector, 

f  See  Note,  p.  156. 

t  Thia  letter  may  be  Interesting  to  geologists :  as  some  of  the  old  Porbeck  stone  quarries,  out  of 
which  much  stone  osed  formerly  to  be  obtained  for  church  columns;  and  monuments,  are  now 
filled  up  and  loarcely  known. 
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yn  ij  shelflb  endlonge  towards  the  see  very  neer  lerell  by  estymaoyon  iij  or  iiij 
foote  in  length  deyyded  with  dyvers  jnyntts,  some  one  stone  iiij  loods  and  many 
of  them  ij  and  iij  loods  apeoe  and  but  one  oowrse  of  stones  yn  eyery  shelffe : 
the  bredth  vii  or  riii  fote,  die  thyknes  betweene  xij  ynohes  and  xt  ynches,  the 
nerest  end  off  the  shelff  towards  the  land  ys  at  the  lo -water  mark  att  refe  tyed, 
80  hytt  oannot  be  broken  butt  att  spryoge  tyed. 

The  alabaster  ys  a  myle  and  a  halfe  from  the  towyche,  att  th*est  end  of  the 
He  att  a  place  calyd  Worbarrowe,  falen  owtt  of  the  wydest  olyffe  wyche  ys  30 
fadom  bye,  and  lyeth  att  full  see  marke  in  rownde  peoys  of  viii  or  ix  towne  a 
peoe :  the  ntter  partts  of  them  being  of  whyte  alabaster  and  full  of  oraks : 
wyohe  woll  not  ryse  in  breadth  passing  xij  ynohes  square  wyth  a  small  thyk- 
nes ;  and  inwards  towards  the  myds  of  the  peoe  ys  ij  other  oowlors  of  stone, 
one  somewhatt  blaker  then  the  other,  much  lyke  unto  a  grey  Marbnll  of  the 
wyche  I  wyll  brynge  a  sample  onto  my  Lord's  grace  withyn  thys  vij  dayes ; 
wyche  stone  wyll  ryse  to  iij  fote  in  length  and  xviij  ynchys  in  breydth  and  vi 
or  yiij  ynches  thyke»  so  thet  I  have  sett  2  workmen  upon  brekyng  of  the  same 
att  soche  tyme  as  they  canott  worke  for  the  water  upon  the  towyche  that  I  heye 
also  appointed  them  to  broke. — From  Wolf  halle  yi  June. 

Tour  humble  saryytour 

Abtuub  Boods. 
To  the  right  worshipful 

Syr  John  Thynne  Enyght 

att  Biainford.    (Brentford.) 


A.— Bbtak  Tbshb  to  Sib  John  Thtkitb. 

1549,  June  7.  My  Lord's  Grace's  affayres  proceed  in  as  much  haste  as  can 
be  with  80  few  men.  'As  touching  the  qnarr  at  Shalbom,  whereas  it  showed 
yery  fair  on  the  top  we  haye  serched  the  same  and  find  it  yery  little,  though 
U)e  stuff  be  good  the  quantity  is  small,  for  which  cause  I  am  yery  sorry.  At 
Topnam  Hill  the  pitt  is  full  of  water  again,  the  wet  wether  hath  been  so  much 
and  the  bankes  be  fain  again  of  the  diche  upon  Wylton  Common  whear  the 
dey  is  about  a  yi  or  yij  lugges,  and  our  men  is  uppon  the  same  to  amend  it 
again  whiles  the  quick  frithe  is  green.     At  Tudworth  is  about  a  400  ton  ot 

ohalke  redy  drawn The  stone  of  Wylton  quar  doth  mak  yery 

good  lyme  and  entend  to  make  another  Lymekylne  for  that  stone ;  and  whereas 
there  is  a  great  heap  of  dust  made  by  means  of  the  Rubbell  which  came  out  of 
the  quar,  the  same  will  serye  yery  well  to  mengle  with  the  lyme  in  the  fylling 
of  the  walls :  for  it  is  of  itself  yery  tough  when  it  is  beaten  and  tempered  and 
much  more  it  wyl  be  tough  when  the  lyme  dothe  helpe  him  to  bynd.  Thus 
doth  the  best  of  the  stone  make  good  ashelour,  and  the  ragged  will  serye  for 
the  foundacions  and  fylling  stuff,  and  the  Rubbell  for  lyme  and  the  dust  for 
rugh  work,  so  that  what  so  oyer  cost  my  Lorde's  grace  b^toweth  there,  it  will 
quit  the  cost.  The  brickmaker  hath  set  fyer  upon  his  kylne  already  and  by 
that  tyme  Mr.  Hine  cum  he  shall  haye  brick  enough  for  his  conduit 

I  moste  humbly  desyer  your  mastership  to  send  me  by  your  letter  worde  what 
tyme  you  think  my  Lorde's  Grace  wyll  cum  for  there  is  nither  lime,  sand  nor 
stone  carried,  nor  scant  any  place  redy  for  it.    I  wold  make  the  more  haste  of 
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that,  as  alredy  I  can  make  no  more  with  these  men  T  have,  about  the  otrriage 
and  re-carriage  of  earth.  Furthermore  I  would  fayne  know  my  lorde's  grace's 
pleasure  for  the  well  in  the  base  oourt,  whether  it  is  to  be  roand  or  square,  and 
how  much  hur.  Thus  desiring  your  Mastership  to  pardon  the  rudeness  of  my 
letter  because  I  write  in  haste,  for  if  I  be  absent  the  tyme  of  the  writing  of 
this  letter  ther  wyl  be  almost  nothing  done  among  the  workmen,  but  yet  I  weed 
the  loyterers  out  now  so  fast  that  the  resydue  be  in  fear  of  the  same  punishment* 
From  my  lord*s  grace's  works  on  the  bUl  7th  June. 

7.— Thb  Savb  to  thb  Saxs. 

1549.  June  14.  I  ha^e  made  inquisition  for  the  mossy  stone  from  whenee 
it  came  and  so  far  as  I  can  learn  it  came  from  Shalbome  Hill :  yet  some  doth 
say  it  was  fetched  from  Easton,  bat  from  Shalborne  is  the  more  Ukelihood,  for 
that  quar  hath  been  serohed  to  the  bottom  and  so  hath  none  of  the  resydew  nor 
none  in  all  the  oontreye  and  there  is  much  stone  hereabout  which  abydeth  very 
well  and  semeth  to  come  from  thence,  as  the  place  where  I  Lad  the  same  whicb 
I  sent  is  builded  with  same  stone,  and  as  much  thereof  as  lyeth  3  foot  ahoye 
the  ground  is  mossy  after  that  sort,  and  better,  besydes  that  it  is  an  end  of  a 
wall  whose  coynestones  is  of  the  same  which  is  a  good  proof. 

As  touching  the  hard  stone  of  Shalbome  I  have  already  written  thereof :  the 
quantity  thereof  is  not  so  great  as  I  wold  it  had  been,  and  Arthur  Rodes  hath 
I  understand  declared  before  this  the  whole  state  thereof.  It  doth  appear  above 
to  be  very  good  stuff  and  to  be  store  thereof,  but  it  provith  not  so  benethe,  yet 
neyertbeless  I  think  there  will  be  gathem  enough  for  the  ashlour  under  the 
grastable*  for  there  is  much  of  the  same  occupied  in  dyvers  places  hearabont, 
and  though  my  Lord's  Orace  myndeth  to  make  his  utter  (ouUr)  walls  thereof, 
I  think  it  were  better  of  flint;  for  I  am  sure  there  will  aryse  above  500  lead 
of  flints  out  of  the  dykes  and  other  places  which  come  free-cost,  and  the  charges 
for  dygging  of  the  other  stone  and  the  carriage,  skapling  and  others,  wyll  be 
Tery  great,  and  the  flint  eost  very  little. 

As  touching  th'old  stone  (whearof  your  mastersbippe  hath  written  that  I  have 
Written  Borne  Hill,  I  dyd  but  wryte  Bhalbom  Hill),  which  is  ume  founj  but 
therewith  the  carriage ;  the  same  is  well  seasoned  and  wyll  abyde  all  wethersi 
and  I  can  perceyve  none  of  that  quarr  that  ever  fayled  which  came  out  of  the 
bottom  thereof,  where  lyeth  the  best  stone  in  every  quar  of  this  stone.  In 
Burbage  Church,  though  the  grete  C9^it  >  he  sumwhat  rougher  than  Wylton 
stone,  yet  as  the  nature  of  all  these  quarrs  heare  is,  the  lower  the  rougher 
grete,  so  is  it  lyk  that  the  same  stone  which  is  in  Burbage  Church  wall  (where 
is  abundance)  to  come  out  of  the  bottom  of  Shalboum  quarr,  or  els  of  Eston^ 
but  whence  so  ever  it  came  it  abydeth  very  well  and  gathered  a  great  moss  and 
is  I  am  sure  of  one  of  these  quarrs. 

The  stone  of  Topnam  ryseth  yet  as  it  was  wont  to  do  which  is  because  the 
bottom  of  the  pitt  is  so  narrow  that  they  wrest  the  stone  in  pieces  and  how  it 
will  prove  when  they  work  deep,  I  think  as  my  Lord's  grace  thinketh  therein : 
but  if  God  send  fayr  wether,  as  hitherto  we  have  none  but  always  extremity  of 

•<.«.,  giMs-Uble,  or  earth-iable :  the  lowest  oooree  of  stone  that  i*  seen  in  a  tovUcUns,  loTrt  with 
the  earth.    (HaUiweU's  ANfaaio.  DfasU) 
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rain  I  will  806  th'attermost  of  that  quar.    The  Frenohmen  are  well  nigh  xxzt .  ia 
debt  for  beer,  Tictuals  apd  other  borrowed  money  and  are  ix  in  n  amber  of 
them,  and  have  reoeyved  all  their  wages  withen  4  or  5  days,  after  8  pence  the 
workmen  and  6  pence  the  labourers. 
To  the  Et  Worshipful  Sir  John  Thyn  at  Syon  or  elsewhere. 

8.— Thb  Blue  to  the  Samb. 

1549.  June  17.  Mr.  Hind  appointed  a  diobe  to  be  oast  at  the  place  where 
the  water  of  the  trenche  did  ayoide  and  to  run  up  the  hill  to  serohe  nppon  the 
Tory  top.  We  have  don  so :  and  have  found  a  goodly  spring  hable  to  fill  a  pipe 
of  an  inch  over  within  a  hundroth  foot  long  and  6  foot  deep,  and  we  be  like  to 
have  more.  And  I  doubt  not  but  and  if  the  same  and  all  tii'other  that  cometh 
out  of  the  trench  wer  congregat  together,  it  woU  mayntayne  a  pjrpe  of  2  inches 
over  with  as  much  water  as  is  aroyd  and  by  estimation  it  is  a  foot  aboTo  the 
other. 

The  springs  in  the  pitt  at  the  trenches  end  is  densed  but  little  or  nothing 
will  oome  from  thence.  It  is  drye  and  no  spring  is  there  more  than  that  soketh 
through  the  ground  on  every  side  and  wyll  not  fill  xx  gallons  in  2  days  at  most. 

The  extremity  of  the  weather  is  so  much,  and  the  slewth  (sliiffguhnesi)  of 
the  people  together,  so  that  much  work  can  not  be  done  at  so  few  men's  hands ; 
but  when  soever  my  lord's  grace  cometh  he  shall  perceive  we  have  not  been  idle, 
the  hindrances  being  considered. 

I  beseech  ye  to  write  unto  Mr.  Barwiok  that  he  kepe  apoyntment  with  our 
tnen  for  the  payments,  or  else  shure  our  men  will  not  aply  ther  works  so  well 
as  els :  for  the  poor  men  here  do  much  complayn  although  they  be  prolonged 
but  from  Satterday  to  Monday  next  following,  yet  sumwhat  it  hyndereth  and 
the  poor  men  can  not  forbeare,  because  they  must  take  the  advantage  of  the 
market,  or  els  they  can  not  live  with  their  wages ;  for  when  an  ox  selleth  for 
XX  nobles  ther  will  be  but  smal  pen j worths  arise,  and  when  it  is  bought  out  of 
the  market  then  it  is  worse.  This  do  the  poor  men  alledge  unto  me  with  such 
an  exclamacion  that  I  can  do  no  lesse  then  write  the  same  unto  your  master- 
ship desyring  that  by  your  letters  Mr.  Barwyk  may  give  his  man  a  greater 
oharge  whose  negligence  is  the  cause  of  this  rumour,  and  as  I  am  shure 
unawares  to  Mr.  Barwyk  himselfe,  Hud  farther  than  reason  willeth  me  I  wiU 
not  yeld  unto  their  complaints  if  extremity  will  serve,  which  yet  always  is  not 
best  to  be  showed|  as  knoweth  the  living  Qod  who  preserve  your  Mastership  for 
ever  and  ever. 

9.— Thb  Sakb  to  thb  Same. 
1649.    18  June.    Has  had  no  answer  about  the  well  and  many  other  things, 
and  is  afraid  to  do  them  for  fear  of  offending  my  Lord's  Graoe.    Prays  to  have 
knowledge  of  my  Lord's  Chraoe's  coming  that  he  may  make  all  things  somewhat 
the  more  handsome. 

10.— Thb  Sakb  to  thb  Sahb. 
1549.    25  June.     It  may  please  your  mastership  to  understand  that  my 
Lord's  Chrace's  works  here  do  proced  to  effect  withi  such  expedition  as  it  pleaseth 
Ood  to  permitt  them  :  and  whereas  the  court  next  the  gate  be  appoynted  to  be 
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raysed  on  the  lower  sjde  and  abayted  on  the  upper  syde  the  same  wil  be  this 
night  or  to  morrow  by  noon  at  a  point  and  ready  finished,  and  the  houses  about 
my  Lord's  Grace's  lodgings,  as  aooording  to  appointment,  digged  round  to  the 
depth  of  3  foot,  so  that  the  inner  court  being  raysed  4  foot  ther  remayneth  2 
foot  for  the  lights  into  the  oourt  to  serve  the  9  foot  story.  Also  it  may  please 
your  mastership  further  to  understand  that  the  gardin  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
house,  where  the  ground  did  fall  7  foot,  shall  be  by  the  help  of  God,  which 
rulyth  all  things,  raised  to  the  height  appoynted  within  thes  xiiij  dayes  at  most 
and  msde  levell  in  all  places.  As  touching  <A#  conduit^  i$  a  thousand  $%x 
hundred  foot  long  and  the  mo$tpart  thereof  Idjoot  depe  and  tomorrow  having 
all  things  prepared  the  rough  layers  shall  be  in  to  lay  the  vault  which  shall 
gather  the  water,  to  whom  with  the  rest  of  my  Lord's  Grace's  workmen  in  all 
places  not  forgetting  your  affaires  the  loving  God  send  felicitous  success.  From 
my  Lord's  Grace's  works  the  25th  of  June. 

Bbtan  Tbshb.*' 

No.  IX. 
Letters  from  William  Paulet,  Marquis  of  Winchestei*,  Master  of 
the  Wards,  and  Anne  (Stanhope),  widow  of  Protector  Somerset, 
to  Sir  John  Thynne:    about  the  circumstances  of   her  son,  a 
minor.     See  p.  151. 

1.— Wm.  Paulbt,  Mabquis  of  Wikchestbb,  to  Sir  Johv  TsTinirB*    Dec. 

1662. 

After  right  hartie  oomendaoions  you  shall  understand  that  I  can  not  well 
grow  to  no  end  w^  Mr.  Ohanoellor  of  th'augmentacons  for  young  Mr.  Seymor's 
lands  till  I  may  make  perfect  what  he  {i.e.,  the  Pbotectob)  had  in  possession 
A^  xxx^<»  Hen.  8  [1640]*  and  what  thereof  he  sold  before  his  attainder  w^  they 
require  to  hare  aproyed  by  patents  from  the  King  by  dedes  of  purchase  of 
other  men  and  by  acoompts  for  the  oontynuaunce  of  the  possessions  and  receipt 
of  the  lands. 

And  as  touching  the  letters  patents  from  the  King  and  dedes  of  purchase  and 
ooyenants,  all  other  dothe  appere  amongst  th  evidence  w^  Mr.  Chancellor,  but 
some  ther  be  lacking,  w^*^  is  thought  remayneth  wth  you ;  and  specially  the 
dedes  of  yo'  owne  purchase  of  my  lord  w®^  I  pray  you  send  to  me  by  some  one 
of  yo'  Servants  that  I  may  retonme  you  the  same  after  they  have  been  seen. 

And  suohe  other  patents  covenants  and  grantee  as  yon  have  in  your  keeping 
of  my  lords  purchase  &  the  booke  of  accompte  aproving  what  lands  was  in  his 
hands  yerelie  after  A<>  xxxij,  yf  it  may  be,  send  unto  me  also. 

And  if  you,  Mr.  Barwicke  &  Mr.  Colthurste  may  com  all  iij  w*''  dilligenoe 
you  shall  do  the  heire  great  service :  and  if  you  may  not  oome  all  iij,  oome  ij  or 
one,  bringyng  with  him  the  bookes  and  the  sayings  of  the  other  y  under  their 
hands. 

And  yf  it  lyke  you  Mr.  Oolthnrst  to  take  the  payne  oome  to  my  house,  and 
there  you  shall  remayne  for  iij  or  iiij  dales  from  the  perrell  of  Campion's 
action,  and  yet  in  that  case  have  yo'  ende  I  trust 

•  In  thif  year  an  Act  of  Parliament  had  been  paased  mtMlmg  the  lands. 
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In  an  w^  matier  I  pray  yon  show  yo'  selfe  the  child's  great  frinds  oowe  at 
hb  nede  -m^  shal  be  better  to  him  than  C  tymes  some  oth'  seryioe  another  tyme. 

And  retoome  me  this  bringer  ymediatelie  oat  of  delaye ;  for  the  matier  must 
take  his  ende  before  the  King  go  oat  of  London.  So  fare  you  hartelie  welU 
From  London  the  xii^  Deoember  1552. 

I  pray  yon  mete  together  to  oonsalte  npon  this  mater  ft  consider  well  the 
booke  I  send  jrou  herew^,  and  marke  what  fanlte  ye  finde  in  the  booke  of  the 
lands  in  possession  &  of  the  lands  sold :  and  of  the  lands  demaanded  for  recom- 
penee :  and  lett  me  knowe  if  any  thinge  be  omitted,  or  any  other  thinge  leafte 
nnremembered,  that  you  thinke  worthie  remembrannoe  or  mention,  and  as  you 
find,  so  certifie. 

And  in  any  wise  faile  not  to  send  th  aooompts,  the  bargynnes,  the  eoyenannts, 
that  ye  have,  to  prove  any  of  thies  things:  and  that,  w^  the  dilligenoe  yoa  may. 
And  yo'  letters  be  written  alike  word  for  word,  as  the  one  may  anderstand  what 
is  written  to  the  other ;  as  the  same  may  give  yoa  the  better  oocason  to  meate. 

To'  loving  fhnd 

WiVOHBSTIB. 

To  my  loving  frinde  Sir  John  Thynne,  Knight,  in  haist. 
(Endorsed  by  Sir  John  Tbynne)  *«  Rec*.  from  my  lord 
Marqois  of  Winchester  xvi  December  1052." 

2.— Ainn  (Stavhopb)i  widow  of  Pbotbciob  Somxbsit  to  Sib  Johk 

Ththhx.* 

1553.  Nov.  11.  Synoe  yo'  beying  with  me,  the  Qaene's  highness  [f.«.  Qu€€n 
Mafy^  hath  resolved  my  Sonne  to  be  restored  in  blood  onely  by  parliament,  and 
m^aniih  to  tnaks  him  Earl  of  Harford  by  ereation,  tohertoith  her  highnu  i$ 
bent  to  gevo  him  iueh  lands  a$  ioa$  my  L.  grace  at  the  death  of  King  Henry,^ 
And  for  as  moche  as  yo'  knolege  herein  for  leming  what  lands  and  manors  my 
L.  Grace  held  the  same  tyme,  is  more  perfect  then  any  others  his  officers ;  thes 
shalbe  emestly  to  desire  yo"  to  call  to  yo'  remembrance  and  peruse  yo'  books, 
that  we  may  have  your  ernest  help  herein.  I  have  already  written  to  Mr. 
Barwicke  and  to  Hanam  for  their  accounts,  in  the  xzxviij  yere  of  K.  H.  the 
viij,  and  likewise  have  I  spoke  with  Gowche,  Colthurst,  and  Seymo'  the  sollioitor, 
to  get  what  may  be  had  at  theire  hands,  but  specially  whether  my  L.  Grace  had 
any  lands  twixt  Michaelmas  and  the  Sling's  death,  which  appereth  not  inthe 


*  Original  Letters  from  thif  Lady  are  v^ry  rart. 

i  Tbe  Protectoar  Someraet  was  attaimt^d,  not  of  treason,  bat  of  felony.  Tbia  would  not  bare 
■fleeted  bia  dignitiea,  and  entailed  estates.  But  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  sbortly  after  bis 
death,  all  bis  titles  and  estates  were  declared  forfeited  to  tbe  crown.  It  tberefore  required  a  ftresb 
creation  to  make  bis  son  Karl  of  Hertford.  Tbe  Dukedom  of  Somerset  temained  forfeited  until 
1660,  wben.  by  another  Act  of  Parliament,  tbe  Act  of  forfeiture  was  repealed. 

In  i  and  $  Edward  VI.,  after  tbe  death  of  tbe  Pioteotor,  sereral  Acts  of  Parliament  were  pasted, 
tooehing  the  limitations  of  bis  esUtes.  On  tbe  12tb  January,  1668,  [6  Edward  VI.,  j  about  a  year 
after  his  death,  the  Master  of  the  Wards  and  LiTeriea  made  an*  appointment  of  the  estates  to  the 
yoong  son  and  bis  heirs  male,  in  pursuance  of  tbe  Acts  6  and  6,  Edward  VL 

Queen  Mary,  in  the  first  year  of  ber  reign,  with  the  advice  of  the  Court  of  Wards,  granted  unto 
Ann  (Stanhope),  Duchess  of  Somerset,  widow,  great  part  of  tbe  Wiltshire  estate,  (among  others,) 
for  the  minority  of  Edward  Seymour,  her  son, 
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aooount,  no  man  can  so  well  declare  as  yon  can.  The  Qaene's  highnes  is  well 
pleased  to  let  as  haye  presently  saoh  lands  as  are  in  her  grace's  hands,  hut  as 
yet  though  we  have  no  full  Ryft^  of  reoompence  for  lands  exdianged  and  don 
away,  yet  have  we  a  promise  thereof  at  many  theire  hands.  Thus  praying  year 
earnest  and  speedy  help  herein,  Tnith  my  comendacions  to  your  Ladye,  I  hid  ye 
most  hartly  farewell  from  London,  this  xi.th  of  November,  1553. 

I  wolld  gladly  knowe  that  you  have  pasede  welle  your  Jorneye,  w***  I  dyd  fere 
moohe  beyenge  so  weke  as  yow  were  at  your  gowenge  from  London. 

Yowr  iovynge  frynd, 

Akne  Soxbesbt. 

To  my  lovyng  frende, 
Syr  Jhon  Thyn,  Knyte. 

3.— Thb  Sakb  to  the  Samb:    About  pttbohasiko  tob  hbb  Soir  the 
Lbasb  of  Bedwtn  Tithes. 

1554.  July  24.  After  my  hartey  oomendaoions  with  lyke  thanokes  for  that 
ye  wrot  unto  me  on  my  sonnes  behalf  concerning  the  tytle  of  gevyng  the 
heDjrfioe,  these  shalbe  to  advertise  you  that  forasmoche  as  presently  the  Lease  of 
Bedwyn  ys  to  be  sold,  and  divers  in  the  contrey  ernest  to  buy  the  same :  and 
agayne  understanding  how  necessary  the  thyng  ys  for  my  sonnes  house  at 
WoolfaU,  1  have  thought  good  to  prove  such  friendship  as  any  waise  I  am  able 
to  mak  to  borrow  the  money  for  a  yere  or  two,  according  as  the  parties  be  able 
and  willing  to  spare  yt.  And  herein  amongst  others  yf  yon  for  your  part  might 
spare  to  send  the  some  of  xl  or  C£  towards  the  purchase  hereof,  you  shold  be 
repayde  the  same  at  such  tyme  as  ye  will  appoynt.  1  could  at  the  first  have  had 
yt  for  four  hundred  pounds,  and  syne  so  many  do  soke  yt,  some  by  purchase  and 
some  by  year,  that  with  much  a  doo  can  I  get  yt  for  5  hundred  pounds,  and  yet 
have  1  made  great  friendship  therein.  And  so  much  have  1  concluded  to  geve 
him,  w^^  somme  yf  1  can  bryng  him  altogether  afore  Michaelmas  I  shall  take 
the  profetts  of  this  yere.  And  therefore  1  pray  you  let  me  forthwith  have 
answer  what  ye  may  do  herein  to  th'end  I  myght  go  forward  therafter.  Farther* 
If  ye  know  any  others  about  ye  which  heare  so  moch  good  wyll  to  me  and  my 
Sonne  as  wold  lend  for  any  the  tymes  aforesayd  or  for  half  a  yere,  rather  they 
fayll  eyther  £xx  a  peace  or  more  according  to  theyrehahylytie,  looke  what  order 
ye  take  with  them,  God  wyllyng,  yt  shalbe  performed,  and  with  thancks  to  you 
and  them,  and  any  requytall  of  such  plesure  as  shall  lye  in  my  power.  And  so 
with  my  oomendaeions  to  my  Lady  Thynne  I  byd  ye  most  hartely  farewell. 

From  Shene  this  xxiiij  of  July  1554. 

As  for  myne  owne  state  of  lyvyng  the  Judges  have  grawnted  me  to  chose  eyther 
Joynter  or  dower  at  myne  electyon  so  that  the  stay  of  going  through  therwith 
restyth  for  lacke  of  th'attonjiey  &  soUycytors  beyng  at  the  Court  where  the  one 
of  them  ys  dayly  looked  for. 

Your  assured  loveng  frynd, 

A]f5B  BOXBRSET. 

iAddreB$] 
To  my  veary  Loving  frend 
6'.  John  Thyne,  Knyght. 
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No.  X. 

The  following  paper  contains  the  substance  of  several  letters  and 
doonments  relating  to  the  EarPs  affiiirs^  too  long  for  insertion. 
His  claims  had  met  with  some  opposition  from  certain  parties^ 
Lord  Wentworth  and  others ;  and  the  time^  at  which  he  presented 
to  the  Lord  Treasurer  the  statement  here  compressed^  was  in  1573^ 
when  he  was  about  85  years  of  age.     See  page  152. 

The  Proteetor  Somerset  (then  ealy  Earl  of  Hertford)  had  in  92  Hen. 
YIII.  (1540)  lands  of  inheritanee  of  the  yearly  valae  of  .  •    £2400 

His  lands  aoqnired  by  purohase,  gift  and  increase  of  living  from  \ 
1540  to  28tk  Jan.»  1547,  when  King  Henry  YIII.  died,  were  of  the  I 
yearly  value  of  ..  ..£2000X5000 

His  purchases  and  increase  of  lands  from  1547  until  his  own  f 

death,  Jan.^  1552,  were,  yearly  . .  . .  . .   30001 


£7400 


The  Earl  says  that  M  these  ought  to  have  descended  to  him :  hut  tha«  was 
taken  from  him  in  his  minority  (he  being  abcmt  14  years  of  age,  and  in  ward  to 
the  I[ing)  £5000  a  year,  viz. :  all  that  his  father  had  acquired  between  2$ 
Benry  8  (1537)*  and  his  death,  1552 :  leaving  to  him  for  living  and  inheritance, 
only  such  ^ands  as  his  father  had  been  in  possession  of  before  and  down  to  the 
year  1537.  Also,  that  he  was  entitled  to,  and  was  to  have  received,  recompense 
for  certain  lands  parted  with  by  his  father  after  1547. 

William  Paulet,  Marquu  of  Winchester,  Master  of  the  Wards,  was  to  esti- 
mate the  recompense,  and  make  it  within  one  year.  If  he  frtiled  to  do  so,  the 
now  Earl  of  Hertford  was,  on  coming  of  full  age,  to  enter  on  so  much  of  the 
lands  taken  from  him  as  would  amount  to  such  recompense. 

Sir  John  Thynne  and  other  chief  officers  of  the  Protector  happening  to  be  at 
the  time  in  the  Tower,  Winchester  could  not  get  full  information ;  but  acting 
on  imperfect  information  decreed  £753  14«.  Zd.  a  year  as  recompense. 

Afterwards,  Winchester  discovered  that  £81  a  year  more  ought  to  have  been 
awarded  as  recompense :  and  se  assigned  three  manors  to  that  amount,  viz., 
North  Perrott,  Chillington  and  Southarpe,  Co.  Somerset. 

The  now  Earl  says  that  he  contented  himself  with  this  arrangement.  Bat 
Ix>rd  Wentworth  and  others  disputed  his  rights.  He  defending  them,  dis- 
covered— 1.  That  he  ought  to  have  had  still  larger  recompense:  2.  That  he 
ought  not  to  have  paid  certain  rents  which  he  had  been  paying,  about  £400  a 
year. 

Still,  in  order  to  put  his  claim  to  what  he  had  got  on  a  safe  footing,  and  to 
prevent  further  disturbance,  he  prays  that  his  title  may  be  oonfirmed. 


•  In  SS  Henry  VUL,  (U87)  an  Aet  of  Fwliamsnt  had  b««n  passed  for  settling  lands  in  Somerset- 
fhire  and  vbat  other  lands  he  might  aoqnire  opeathe  heirs  male  hy  AiuiStanhopo;  andiia  S2  Henry 
VUL,  (1540)  another  Act  for  entailing  lands* 

TOL.   XV.— NO.   XUV.  T 
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Ho  adds,  **  That  this  statement  was  deliyered  to  my  Lord  Treasurer  by  Mr. 

Attorney  and  Mr.  SoUicitor  under  their  hands  Termino  Hillarii|  Feb.  1573. 
At  the  foot  of  one  of  the  papers  the  Earl  has  written  : — 
«*  Note.— This  that  I  seek  is  but  a  fedther  of  myne  own  goose :  Whereas  if  I 

were  ambitiously  disposed,  or  to  into  the  world  as  diverse  would  have 

done,  I  should  have  claimed  restitution  of  the  whole  once  meant  me  by  Q,.  Mary 

oontrary  to  me  in  Religion." 

No.  XI. 
The  Earl  of  Hertford's  Statement  (A.D.  1573)  concerning  the  Fine 
of  £15,000  set  upon  him  in  the  Star-Chamber,  for  marrying  Lady 
Katharine  Grey.     See  page  153. 

[The  fine  originally  fixed  by  the  Star-Chamber  upon  the  Earl  of  Hertford  for 
marrying  Lady  Katharine  Grey  was  £15,000.  Of  this  the  Queen  at  onoe  re- 
mitted £10,000  before  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  Of  the  remaining  £5000,  she 
insisted  on  receiviDg  £1187,  leaving  £3813.  Of  this,  £1000  more  was  remitted 
through  the  interferenoe  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Secretary  of  State ;  bringing  it 
down  to  £2813.  It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  affiiir,  the  Earl's  lands  being  then 
under  distraint  for  the  amount,  that  the  following  letter  was  written  to  Secre- 
tary Walsingham,  in  1573,  the  Earl  being  then  about  35  years  of  age.  Sir.  F. 
Walsingham  got  another  £1000  taken  off,  learing  in  1579  a  remnant  of  about 
£1813,  for  which  certain  manors  continued  to  be  distrained:  but  ultimately  the 
whole  of  the  remainder  was  remitted,  and  a  copy  of  the  warrant  of  release  is  at 
Longleat.] 

Thb  Statembnt. 

**  For  Mr.  Secretary  Walsingham,  who  desired  a  Note  of  the  somme  already 
paid  in."    [  Written  on  the  margin  of  the  oriffinal,'] 

''The  somme  set  upon  me  in  the  Star-chamber  was  fiTctyne  thousand  pounds, 
my  land  neyer  being  distreined  therfore,  tyll  a  litle  before  my  coming  to  the 
Tower.  At  what  tyme  her  Majesty  released  ten  thousand  pounds  of  the  fyve- 
tyne  thowsand.  After,  when  I  was  at  Tower,  and  made  sute  for  the  release  of 
my  poore  Tenants  pitifully  distreined  for  the  remain  demaunded,  w^^  was  fyye 
thowsand  powncts,  her  Majesty  sayd  she  would  have  one  thowsand  payd  afore 
she  would  releaze  any  part  of  the  sayd  five  thowsand  potinds.  Whereupon  was 
payd  in,  one  thowsand  one  hundred,  fourscore  and  seven  pounds  (£1187). 
Shortly  after,  her  Majesty  cut  off  one  thowsand  pownds  more.  So  as  ther  re- 
maineth  to  be  payd  tow  thowsand  eight  hundred  and  thirty ne  pownds  (£2813) 
which  my  trust  is  her  Ma'ty  will  eyther  wholy  cut  offer  at  the  lest,  the  greatest 
part ;  if  it  may  please  her  Ma'^^  to  remember  the  whole  somme  was  first  set  but 
for  terror f  as  also  my  humble  retourne  out  of  France  upon  tiie  first  cawll,*  my 

•Hertford  had  married  Lady  Katharine  in  1600,  In  1501  Qneen  Kliaabeth,  not  befaig  yet 
aware  of  it,  but  leeing  him  about  the  oonrt  nnsettled  and  atran^  in  his  mind,  (aa  he  might  well  be 
with  such  a  secret  npon  it,)  ordered  him  to  trarel  abroad.  The  marriage  being  found  ont  soon  after 
bis  departure,  Lady  Katharine  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  a  message  was  sent  to  the  Earl  to  return 
Immediately.  He  made  no  attempt  to  escape  or  shirk  his  share  of  the  consequences,  but  instantly 
reeroeeed  the  Channel,  hastened  to  the  Court  and  boldly  arowed  himself  her  husband.  This  is  the 
«'  return  "  to  which  he  alludes.  He  then  foUowed  his  wife  to  the  tower.  (See  Miaa  E.  Cooper's 
Uk^  Lady  ArabeUa  Stuart,  i.,  W.) 
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patient  abiding  ber  Ma^*  beayy  displeasure  in  prison  ien  yean  lacking  ons 
monethf  my  sondry  grete  losses  in  the  sayd  space,  by  my  officers,  and  lastly, 
sithense  her  Ma^'*  most  happy  favor  restored,  my  diligent  attendaance  and 
arredinesse  these  full  six  years,  to  do  any  service  oommaunded  which  I  shall  be 
more  able  to  perfonrme  when  I  may  find  some  fmte  of  her  Ma^^*  favorable 
■peaches  and  good  opinion ;  her  Ma^'*  gratious  dealing  in  this  behanlf  being 
more  worth  nnto  me  then  ten  tymes  the  valew  of  the  remain.  Otherwise  con- 
trary to  my  owne  disposition  I  shallbe  enforced  to  leave  her  Ma*^'  comfortable 
pretence  by  renewing  my  sate  of  travel,  wberby,  in  letting  my  land  to  most 
advantage,  abating  my  maintenance,  I  may  take  order  to  pay  my  credit  at  home 
and  at  my  retonme  be  able  to  serve  her  Ma^,  whear  now  for  want  I  can  not 
shew  my  afiectionate  mind  if  her  If  a^^  shonld  any  wayes  employ  me." 

[^Endoried] 
*^  A  Remembrance  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford  for  Mr.  Secretary  Walsingham." 

No.  XII. 

1.  Edward  Earl  of  Hertford^  from  prison^  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Council.     (No  date.)i     See  p.  153,  Note  %. 

*<  Most  honorabyll  and  my  syngnler  good  Lordes :  my  dnty  w^  all  humbylnes 
oonsyderyd.  Wher  as  by  the  want  of  consyderacon  of  my.  most  bownden  date 
I  have  fallen  into  the  gret  Indyngnacon  and  dysplesnre  of  the  qaen's  M^,  the 
offence  beying  so  yowthfoll  and  unadvysed  for  want  of  hyife  hyghnes  lycence^ 
as  the  felynge  therof  in  myne  owne  brest  hathe  bene  ft  ys  ane  imonrabyll  gref 
unto  me,  I  therefor  my  good  lords  knowyinge  the  most  gentyll  &  well  dysposyd 
natnrs  of  yowe  all,  have  bene  so  bonld  to  request  yowre  lEivorabyll  lycenoe  to 
open  myne  afflyctyd  mynd  onto  yon ;  and  do  most  hnmbly  upon  my  knes  ac- 
knowledge the  gretnes  of  sayd  faut  ft  howe  worthely  I  have  deservyd  all  th 
enprysonment  trobyll  and  dysplesure  y^  I  have  receyvyd.  Well  consyderyng 
y*  altbonghe  I  have  never  so  good  wyll  ft  desyre  to  Recompence  ft  Redrese  the 
same,  yet  I  aknowledge  the  faute  to  be  snche  that  yt  lyethe  not  in  my  power  to 
do  yt :  therfor  yeld  I  myself  only  to  be  under  the  quen's  Ma^gret  mercy  ft  perdon. 
Most  humbly  therfor  my  good  lords  sty  11  upon  my  knes  beseche  your  honors  to  be 
a  meane  tmtohyre  hyghnes  to  have  pytty  upon  my  pyttefull  ft  wery  lyf,  my  lone 
ft  longe  Inpry^nment,  my  bevy  ft  dolorous  hart  utterly  helples  without  hyre 
aayd  mercy  grauntyd.     I  greve  I  sey  the  same  withowt  myne  owne  desert| 

hopyng  to  Reoeyve  therby  fyrst  sum lyberte  of  walk  to  Releve 

my  self  and  oontynewe  my  helthe,  sum  Repayre  of  sum  of  my  poore  frends  to 
gyve  me  advyse  howe  furder  to  humbyll  my  self  with  contynewall  humbyll  suts 
to  hyre  highnes,  wherby  she  may  withdrawe  hyre  bevy  hand  from  my  bevy 
tormented  hart.  Afl^rrmjmge  unto  your  lordshyps  that  there  cane  \ean\  no 
mane  [man]  Imagyne  so  humbyll  and  semely  way  of  submyssion  as  I  have  a 
faythfull  and  obedyent  hart  Redy  to  yeld  hyre  Ma^**  the  same,  and  so  wyll 
oontynewe  durynge  my  lyf  with  contynewall  prayer  to  Gbd  for  hyre  long  pros- 
perous Reynge  over  us  ft  your  lordshyps  Inorese  of  honor." 


^  Printed  from  the  original  rough  draft  found  at  Longleat 
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2,— Last  Katharikx  Gut  to  esb  Husband.    [Ifo  date.']  * 

«  No  small  joye,  my  Deare  Lorde,  is  it  to  me  the  oomfoFtablenndOTstanding  of 
yovr  mayntayned  helth.  I  orave  of  God  to  let  yoa  sasteine,  as  I  doate  not  but 
he  wyll ;  you  neyther  I  havyng  any  thinge  in  thys  moste  lamentabyll  tyme  so 
nuoh  to  comforta  by  pytyfull  absense  eaoh  other  ivytb,  as  the  hearing,  the  seak- 
ing  and  eontjrnnanoe  thereof  in  os  both.  Though  of  late  I  have  not  byn  well, 
yet  now,  I  thank  God,  pretely  well,  and  longe  to  be  merry  with  you  as  you  do 
to  be  with  me.  ...  I  say  no  more  but  be  yon  merry  as  I  was  heavy  when 
you  the  third  time  oame  to  the  door  and  it  was  looked.  Do  you  thynke  I  forget 
old  fore-past  matters  P  No  surely  I  ean  not,  but  bear  in  memory  far  many 
more  than  you  think  for.  I  have  good  leisure  so  to  do  when  I  call  to  mind 
what  a  hus^^uid  I  have  of  you  and  my  great  hard  fate  to  miss  the  viewing  of  so 
good  a  one.  [Then  follows  some  indistinct  pleasantry  which  seems  to  allude  to 
'<  brats  so  fast  one  after  another,"  and  <<with  the  blessed  increase  of  children  we 
shall  altogether  be  beggared."]  <*  Now  to  her  Grace,  whose  letter  I  send  yon 
here  inclosed  that  you  may  see  how  kyndly  she  wryteth.  .  .  .  Thus  most 
humbly  thapking  yqu,  my  sweet  Lord,  for  your  husbandry  sending  both  to.  see 
how  I  do,  and  also  for  your  money,  I  most  loveingiy  bid  you  farewell :  not  for- 
getting my  especyall  thanks  to  yon  for  your  book,  which  is  no  small  jewel  to 
me.  I  can  ve^y  well  read  it,  for  as  soon  as  I  had  it,  I  read  it  over  even  with 
my  heart  as  well  as  with  my  eyes ;  by  which  token  I  once  again  bid  you  Vale 
et  umper  $alu$  my  good  Ned. 

Your  n^ost  lovyng  and  faithful  wyfe  during  lyfe, 

Kathabikb  Bartfobd. 

I  pray  my  Lord  be  not  jealous  of  a  thing  I  shall  desire  you  to  do  which  is,  to 
tell  your  Poet  I  think  great  unkindness  in  him  for  that  I  understand  he  should 
have  come  to  me,  but  when  he  was  wished,  he  groaned  ....  Well,  yet 
though  he  would  not  come  to  me,  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  him ;; 
but  belike  he  maketh  none  account  of  me  as  his  Mistress  which  I  cannot  but 
take  un]dndly  at  his  hands." 

No.  XIII. 

AocouBt  of  the  Bible  used  in  the  Tower  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford 
and  Lady  Katharine  Grey.    Found  at  Longleat.    See  page  164, 

The  little  volume  is  described  in  ^e  title-pi^  ^  <<  La  Sahttb  Biblb,  ea 
I'ran^ois,  k  Ijyon.  Par  Sebastien  Hoi^or^,  1658."  At  thetppof  the  page  id 
lirrittei^  the  Seymour  family  motto,  "  FpT  poufi  Dfvoia,"  and  i^t  foot  <<  % 
HsBTFOBD,''  ne^t  to  which  is  a  signature  **  W.  Wikofibi.d,"  The  Earl  ha4 
%l80  writt^  a  Greek  sentence,  signity^qg  *^  Ip  humi^n  affairs  nothii^  is  certain.'^ 

On  ^e  firsi^  fly^Uaf  af  the  end,  fn  tb«i  Ba?rB  writing,  ave  the  entries  of  the 
girths  of  their  two  sons  in  the  Tower. 


•This  letter,  a  few  sei^^enoes  of  which  being  of  a  purely  private  Und  I  have  witheld.  Is  takei| 
tnm  a  copy  In  the  handwriting  of  Bfargaret  Cavendish  Barley,  the  celebrated  Duchess  of  Portland^ 
fonnd  among  her  papers  at  Longleat.  The  original  letter  is  probably  the  one  described  as  "  priTtte 
and  aibctionate/'  among  the  **  Dnke  of  Northnmberland's  Papers,  rol.  iii.'*  (See  third  Beport  of 
the  Htetorieal  C^mmisno^ei^  jf,  47, 
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« Hon  plus  aisn^  filz  Edonard  Beauohamp  fast  d6  apr^s  le  Midj  du  Jour 
Meroredy  24  da  iSeptembre,  1561,  on  pea  aprds  les  deax  heares,  on  quart 
d'heure  oa  demy  heure. 

Hon  second  Thomas  Seymour  fast  n6  Jeady-matin  unziesme  da  Feburie,  1563, 
«nyiron  quart  d'beure  aprds  les  dix  heures.  Dieu  leur  donne  sa  gran  Benedietion 
patemelle.    Amen." 

Then  follows  a  prayer  in  Prencbi  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  the  Queen's 
displeasure : — 

'<  Dieu  tout  pnissant  pere  de  toute  consolation  Que  te  mercie  trds  bumblemeni 
et  tr^  affeotuensement  de  tiv  grande  misericorde  et  bont§  infinie  qu'il  t^a  plu 
monstrer  en  Teadroit  de  ma  femme  et  moy  en  la  deli?rant  hors  des  grands 
dangers  d'enfantement  et  de  maladie.  Aussy  en  nous  envoy  ant  k  tons  deux 
les  benedictions  des  euyres  des  tea  mains :  te  priant  Seignear  Dieu,  la  consoler 
et  fortifier  en  sant^  et  patience :  et  aussy  les  petites  creatures  nos  deux  fils 
aveo  ta  divine  et  cb^re  protection  et  benedietion.  Par  laquelle  nous 
Toyons  bien  que  tu  ne  yeux  nous  laisser  r&me  dese^rer  de  ta  grande  miseri- 
corde et  bont^  infinie ;  mais,  comme  pere,  nous  voul  .  •  •  ffiire  cognaistre 
toi)  affection  paterneUe.  II  te  plaist  encore  nous  cbastier  de  tes  verges  pour 
ndeux  nous  faire  te  recognaistre  et  ta  puissance  absolue.  Ainsy  nous  s^avons 
bien  que  c'est  en  ta  seule  puissance  de  rendre  ton  euvre  de  grace  ...  en 
la  fin  du  tour  acoomply  et  parfait.  Pour  k  quoi  parvenir  nous  te  prions 
tres-humblement  que  comme  il  t'a  pleu  nous  mettre  ec  la  mauyaise  grace  d' 
Elizabeth  nostre  Reyne  et  maistresse ;  ainsi  qu'il  te  plaist  lay  mettre  em 
Pesprit  ta  yertu  de  douceur  et  clemence,  qui  es  accou8tum§  de  pardonner  les 
fsutes  k  tons  oeux  qui  de  bon  cuer  les  reconnaissont.  YuisUe  done  regarder  et 
pitier  nous  les  diotes  personnes  ayant  est^  de  longue  mans  [F]  et  estant  encore 
batues  des  plusieurs  tes  yerges.  •  .  •  Seigneur,  autant  ou  plus  rigoureuse 
que  jamais  comme  de  V  affliction  d'esprit  de  .  .  .  et  de  plusieurs  autres 
•alamit^s.  Ck>nsole  nous  donques  selon  que  tu  eognois  que  nous  en  avons  besoiog, 
«t  em  nous  faisant  profiter  tes  chastimens  k  nre  correction.  Ck>nfirme  nous  en 
bonn  patience,  moderes  ta  rigneur  selon  ta  sainete  ordonnance,  faia  que  nous 
puissons  jouir  lay.    .    .    ." 

At  p.  298,  at  the  text,  Dent.,  xxi.,  18,  (*'  If  a  man  haye  a  stabborm  and  re- 
bellious son,"  &c.,)  is  written  on  the  margin .— 

<'  L'enfant  arrogant  et  rebelle  sera  lapid6  a  la  mort." 

It  is  possible  that  this  entry  may  have  been  made  at  a  later  period,  with 
reference  to  the  behaviour  of  his  eldest  son  Edward,  Lord  Beauchamp,  whose 
marriage  against  his  Other's  approval,  was  the  cause  of  much  discomfort  to  the 
EarL 

>fo.  XIV. 

Letters  from  the  Earl  df  Hertfoird  to  Sir  John  Thymic,  about 

Wulfhall,     See  page  156. 

1. 
1557.    22  Aug.    From  Htowerth,  Co.  Middlesex. 
About  his  affairs,  obtaining  his  ''  Office,"  *  and  wants  a  friendly  jury,  and 

•An  •<  OIBm*'  ig  tti*  legal  name  for  an  Inqviaition  aa  to  landa  forfaitad  by  falony  or  traaaon. 
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to  win  the  Feodary's  favour,  "  Wherefore  as  I  have  my  chief  trast  in  yon,  so  I 
pray  yon  let  not  this,  my  fartheranoe,  stick  or  quail  for  want  of  a  little  money: 
which,  if  Ood  send  me  lifci  shall  not  he  onreqnited/' 


1558.    Jnly  18.     From  Hanworth. 

Proposes  to  spend  a  fortnight  in  the  coontry,  visiting  four  houses  of  friends  in 
Wiltshiroi  and  four  in  Somerset,  in  order  to  get  the  acquaintance  of  the  gentle- 
men. Sir  J.  Thynne  to  name  the  houses.  The  rest  of  the  time  at  Wulfhall  to 
kill  some  huoks  for  them ;  wants  the  loan  of  100  marks  for  the  journey. 

3. 

1561.  July  7.  From  Paris  "  scrihWed  in  haste."  "  When  and  in  what  sort 
1  was  of  late  assautedy  Pile,  I  think,  hy  this  time,  hath  told  you." 


1567.    From  Oldthropp  {AUhorpe^  Sir  John  Speneer'i), 

Great  abuses  committed  by  your  brother  (i.«.,  hroih^r^in-law^  Wroughton, 
in  and  about  my  Forest ;  and  also  his  new  device  about  the  purlieu  of  my  Lord 
of  Pembroke  whereby  he  justly  procureth  unto  himself  rather  new  displeasure 
and  evill  opinion  at  my  hands  than  pardon  and  reconciliation  for  his  former 
abuses  and  enormities.    A  breach  between  his  father  Berwick,  and  Button. 

Wishes  Thynne  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  Mr.  Berwick,  **mj  cousin 
Wroughton  "  and  Mr.  Button. 


1568-9.  Feb.  28.  **  After  my  right  hartie  oomendacions .  Like  as  I  have 
already  requested  you  to  take  some  paynes  for  me  about  the  hanging  reckonings* 
at  my  house  at  Wolphall ;  even  so,  hearing  by  credible  report,  that  the  same 
my  house  is  in  way  of  utter  mine  unlesse  some  speadie  repayring  be  thought 
uppon  for  the  same ;  1  have  thought  good  to  desire  you  now  at  your  being  there 
to  consider  thoroughly  of  the  state  thereof  and  so  to  make  an  estimate  what  stone, 
tymber,  brick,  lyme,  sand,  and  such  other  necessaries  apperteyning  to  building 
will  be  nedefuU  for  the  reparation  of  the  same,  and  what  somme  the  provision 
of  the  premisses  with  the  chardges  of  the  Artificer  will  amount  unto.  And 
thereuppon  to  certify  me  by  your  letters,  praying  likewis  y'  farther  advise  what 
order  I  may  take  therein  for  my  best  husbandrie  in  that  behalfe.  And  so  for 
this  tyme  leave  you  to  God.  From  Oldthropp  [Althorp]  8'  John  Spencer's 
house  the  last  of  February,  1568. 

Y'  loving  friend, 

E.  Hbbttosd. 

You  have  a  proper  tall  gentelman  with  a  red  beard  and  a  black  hed.  If  he 
occupy  the  lyke  place  that  the  profession  of  his  service  hath  heretofore  tended 
unto,  as  a  frend  and  one  that  knowes  him 

Pauois  admoneo, 

Cave," 


•  MMAing  ptrhapt,  **  uniettltd  looounW 
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6. 

1569.  Sept  19.  <<  Good  Sir  John.  Hartj  thanks  for  your  sendings.  TheM 
are  to  praj  yon  to  remember  your  haste  of  my  platt :  that  thereafter  I  may  pro- 
yide  for  windowes  and  such  things  necessary.  My  tower  is  down.  Easyer  it 
is,  you  will  say  as  truth,  to  pull  down  then  set  up,  but  better  is  it  and  more 
saf^  when  the  tymber  is  rotten,  to  pull  down,  lest  it  fall ;  as  that  was  allto- 
gether  gon  and  the  very  iron  of  the  windowes  oonsumed  in  the  middest. 

flaye  returned  back  your  rogue  with  thanks :  Also*  for  him  and  by  him  a 
couple  of  pastyes  of  red  deer  according  your  desyre.  Thus  barty  oomendacions 
to  your  Lady  remembered,  I  leave  you  to  Gkxl.  In  hast  from  WoUf  haull  this 
19  of  Sept  1569. 

Y'.  loTing  frend 

£.  Hbbttobd.'* 

7. 

1569.    Dec.  24.  « Emanuel.* 

Sir  Jo.  Thyn. ,  Harty  oomendations  remembered.  I  send  you  your  desired 
ease  of  daggs  \^pUtol$]  with  their  fomiture.  They  are  good  of  proof  double 
chardge  as  your  man  can  tell  you.  I  send  you  siso  a  book  dedicated  to  the 
Eebells  as  well  and  as  pithily  penned  as  I  ever  red  any,  wrytten  per  Thomaa 
Norton  my  old  scolemaster.  I  know  yow  will  lyke  it  very  well,  but  the  oftener 
you  reade  it  the  better.  Our  newes,  thanked  be  God,  that  the  Bebells  are  fled, 
bat  the  certainty  is  not  yet  known. 

The  French  newes  are  very  good,  for  tbe  Amirall  is  growen  yery  strong,  &  in 
tlie  night  soudenly  without  noyse  of  drommes  foyled  diyerse  of  the  Kings  power, 
the  King  himself  hardly  escaping  by  flight. 

VaU  and  comend  me  to  your  Lady.  WoUf  haull  this  xxiiij  hovA  deeimd  1569. 

T.  loy.  fir. 

E.  Hbbttosd." 

a. 

1573.  24th  June.  Inyites  Sir  John  to  yisit  him  at  Wulf  hall,  and  bring  hit 
Harper  with  him. 

9. 

<'  EmanueL 

For  Sf  Jo.  Thin.  These  are  to  challenge  you  for  not  yisiting  me  from  Sarum. 
I  now  stand  in  need  of  your  healp  ft,  in  your  absence,  of  your  man's — Lewes — 
about  my  middle  garden  house  which  whether  be  best  to  be  in  square,  round, 
or  cant  order,  I  am  doubtfoll,  therefore  do  reserye  to  your  judgement,  by  letter 
and  by  him. 

I  pray  send  by  him  the  platt  of  my  house  deyised  by  you  A  Omphrey  Loyell. 
Touching  Tottenham  Lodge,  where  you  know  the  buttry  was  deyised  behind 
the  kitohin  I  haye  altered  &  will  haye  it  under  the  hawle  (the  ground  being 
digged  7  foot  under  for  stowadge  of  my  wine^and  beer).  And  that  which  should 
haye  been  the  pastry  [i.e.,  pantrit"]  shall  be  the  butcher's  office. 

•  A  eommoii  hMdiBf  to  leUtn  ia  tikOM  days. 
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I  DOW  send  70a  Tanfild,  both  to  see  your  new  building  [L<mgUa€]  and  also  ^ 
with  remembranoe  of  jour  suit  for  him  to  your  maid,  with  a  letter  here  ineloeed 
for  joor  bedfellow,  in  Lis  oommendation.  He  hath  gotten  a  new  schoolmaster 
Mr.  Powell  by  name,  who  is  but  haolf  frend  to  all  his  old  aoqnaintanoe,  as 
your  brother  [i.«.,  in  law}  Tom  Wronghton  will  tell  you.  Powell  far  passeth 
Baynard  the  Justioe. 

Your  loving  friend 

E.  Hbbtfobd. 
[On  the  margin] 
I  send  you  verses  writ  as  it  is  said  by  the  Q.  Ma***  herself  upon  this  late  lewd 
rebellion.    And  thus  Gk>d  have  us  in  his  keeping.    The  Irish,  praised  be  God, 
they  say  have  lately  ben  overthrowen. 
To  my  very  Loving  friend  Sir  John  Thynne,  Knight,  give  these." 

10. 

1573.  Aug.  27.  ''  Having  begun  a  Gonigree  {rabhit-warren]  for  the  necessary 
provision  of  my  house,  I  am  driven  to  desyre  the  ayde  of  my  neighbours  and 
friends  towards  the  storing  thereof.  And  knowing  you  to  have  a  Game  of 
Oonies  I  have  thought  good  to  desire  of  you  as  many  couples  of  store  oonies  as 
you  may  conveniently  yield  to  me  for  the  storing  of  the  said  Gonigre. — From 
WolfhalL" 

11. 

1573.  28th  Oct  Asks  what  news  about  Henry  Sidenham  and  his  oompany 
being  drowned  in  the  sea  waves. 

12. 

1573.  20th  Kov.  Wants  .to  know  if  Blagrave  will  let  him  have  the  Par* 
0Onage  of  Bedwyn,  if  his  offer  of  good  will  when  the  Earl  of  H.  first  came  to 
Wulfhall  from  Sir  John  Spencer's  be  not  cold.  <'  But  if  Totnam  be  summer 
fronds  as  the  Proverb  sayeth,  &  then  otherwise  he  doth  determine  to  sell  it,  then 
you  know  what  little  cause  we  have  to  trust  his  heretofore  pretended  offers.  • 
•  •  I  pray  you  write  me  also  what  you  know  of  Seymour  Castle  in  Wales* 
what  tyme  my  grandfather  sold  it  &  to  whom  and  for  what  pries." 

13. 

QUSBK  ElUABBTH  SA8  BEEIT  AT  LONOLBAT. 

1574.  Oct  11.  Thanks  be  to  God  Her  Majesty  is  well  retouraed  with  good 
health  and  greate  liking  her  entertaynment  in  the  West  parts,  and  namely  at 
your  bowse  which  twise  sithence  [f inctf]  to  myself,  and  the  last  Sonday  to  my 
lady's  Grace  she  greatly  commended.  [^^* My  Ladjft  Grace"  wat  Anne 
Stanhope,  widow  0/  the  Protector.} 

14. 

1574-5.  25th  Jan.  Has  had  an  offer  from  Mr.  Daniel,  of  Marlborough,  **  of 
his  house  at  St.  Margaret's,  and  all  the  land  belonging,  as  also  Patem  House,* 
W^  is  a  great  spoil  to  my  wood  in  the  forest— or  w**  depart  with  Patem-house 

•  Mtaniiif  p«ih«pt «« PuUiaU. 
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aUme."  Wants  to  know  <'  which  is  the  finest  wood  now  in  my  hands  or  in  re* 
Tertion,  that  my  Lord's  Graoe  [t .«.  Am  %fwn  father ^ihe  ProUeior]  made  aooompt 
of  to  reaerye  lor  his  Building  P  "  [f.«./or  hi$  inUnd^d  AotiM  <U  Bedwyn  BraU], 

15. 
Sib  Johf  THtKVi'a  oood  abticb  abovt  Woods. 

«  Tonohing  the  woods  yoor  Father  meant  to  have  had  his  timher  for  hnildinge, 
yon  haye  none  of  them ;  for  he  meant  to  have  had  moat  of  it  ont  of  the  forest 
of  Ghate  A  Bradon  &  some  ont  of  the  Broyll  &  other  places  therabouts :  bat 
your  Lordship  must  now  reserye  your  timber  in  all  places  so  as  you  may  have 
some  part  in  one  place  and  some  in  another  as  it  may  be  to  serte  your  turn.  And  to 
give  order  to  Tutt  that  there  be  no  trees  any  where  sold  that  would  serve  either 
for  long  or  short  timber :  it  is  a  bad  tree  that  will  not  serve  for  short  timber, 
for  if  he  would  rise  to  6  or  6  feet  of  short  timber  it  would  serve  for  some  purpose 
&  save  the  catting  of  longer  timber.  Under  the  colour  of  scrubbes  good  timber 
may  be  sold :  therefore  give  order  to  all  your  woodwards  &  those  that  have  the 
doing  with  yoor  woods  that  no  trees  be  soldo,  A  then  you  shall  be  sure  not  to 
be  deceived,  or  otherwise  your  under  woodwards  would  please  their  friends  and 
cut  down  your  best  trees  under  colour  of  scrubbes,  as  partly  you  had  experience 
of  in  your  forest." 

16. 

22nd  March.  1674-5.  ''  Harty  commendaoions  remembered.  These  are  to 
desire  your  company  sometime  before  Friday  come  sevenight  for  then  I  retoume 
toward  the  Court,  Qod  willing,  before  which  tyme  1  would  willingly  speakd 
with  you.  So  far  thys  tyme  I  leave  you  to  God  the  22  of  March  1574.  From 
Ulphail,  determined  to  go  to  Awmsbury  tomorrow.but  to  be  here  again  Thursday 
next. 

Commend  me  to  your  good  lady. 

Your  loving  frend 

E.  HXBTVOBD." 

17. 

1574.  3rd  Dee.  From  UlphanU.  About  Sharpham  Park  (near  Olaston- 
bnry).  Maiden  Bradley,  Lady  Compton's  aooident,  &c. 

18. 

1575.  29th  March.  About  the  Parsonage  at  Bedwyn,  Mr.  Nt wdigate,  iad 
Mr.  Blagrave,    From  XJlphaU. 

19. 

1575.    29  March.    <<  From  UlphaU. 

One  thing  more  now  at  my  coming  from  the  Court,  Mr.  Newdigate  with  whom 
I  talked  concerning  his  help  for  bringing  the  Parsonage  of  Bedwyn  into  my 
hands,  told  me  he  W*  do  what  he  could  and  excusing  himself  by  an  offer  unto 
me  at  the  first  of  the  said  parsonage  (which  he  said  I  refused)  sayeth  the  first 
cause  of  his  misliking  with  yon  was  for  that  being  put  in  trust  with  the  same 
by  my  Lord's  Graoe  to  my  use,  you,  to  convey  yourself  out  of  the  Tower  put  it 
into  old  L.  of  Pembroke's  hands :  with  much  like  stuff.  I  pray  you,  therefore, 
both  answer,  that  fully  and  justly  I  may  satisfy  both  my iielf  and  hia^iBgation% 
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and  withall  write  your  adyise  how  I  may  best  deale  to  reoover  the  same  again ; 
yon  being  well  acquainted  how  Blagraye  had  it  at  Mr.  Newdigaf  s  hands,  and 
how  in  my  minority  lyme  to  my  use  he  bonght  it  with  money  whioh  he  borrowed 
of  my  Tenants  before  he  sold  it  to  lir.  Blagraye.* 

P.8.— [About  Mr.  Daniel's  offer.] 

It  is  but  talk  yet :  wherefore  before  we  draw  to  further  resolution  think  what 
I  may  best  spare  ....  as  you  know  his  land  (although  barren)  lieth  so 
eommodiously  for  me.  I  haye  heard  the  Duke  my  Father  had  great  liking  of 
it :  if  it  weare  so,  I  think  you  know  the  cause  why  he  refused  it :  whether  for 
not  agreeing  upon  like  yalew  (for  neyther  he  nor  I  haye,  I  take  it,  any  land  so 
bad)  or  through  his  untimely  death  that  leaft  many  things  unperformed.'' 

20. 

1675.    2  April.    From  Wulphall. 

Means  to  put  Blagraye  *'  aUdt  Acteon,"  into  Chancery. 

"  For  Daniel  be  sure  we  will  deal  as  hardly  as  he  shall,  but  if  nothing  els  £aI1 
out  he  will  be  content  to  bargain  for  his  house  which  is  yery  noisom  to  my 
forest  old  trees." 

No.  XV. 

Tottenham  Lodge :  The  Household  there  in  A.D.  1582.    Letter  from 

R.  Smyth,  the  Chaplain,  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford.    Seepage  157. 

[In  December,  1581,  works  were  going  on  at  Tottenham  Lodge,  under  Thomas 
Langford,  an  agent  The  letters  mention  the  construction  of  **The  High 
Walk,"  "  The  Low  Pond  walk,"  the  stables,  orchard,  oonduit-houae. 

In  .1582 — 3,  the  Earl  of  Hertford  was  liying  at  Tottenham  Lodge,  as  appears 
from  the  next  paper.] 

<*Totnam  Lodge.  A  NoU  of  the  nanut  of  the  Ordinarie  qfBoueehold  ihere^ 
viyth  Januarie,  1582— 3,  rts. : — 

Mr.  Robert  Smyth  Smyth,  keeper  of  the  Parke 

Robert  Tutt  Thomas  Gaskyn,  slaughter-man 

George  Ludloe  John  Dowdinge,  smyth 

Michaell  Siddenham  Tom  Copke 

Thomas  Langford  Henry  Francis,  Cooke's  new  boy 

Gilbert  Prynne  John  Ck>mbes 

Henry  Rookes  Jack  Hunton,  a  kitchen  boy 

John  Hidden  Richard        \ 

Jack  Lewes  Florrey         I 

Thomas  Mondaye  Heme  [       Groomes  of  your 

George  Bollinge  Hopkins        /       Lordship's  sUble. 

John  Pledall  Bartholomewl 

Thomas  Dayis  Warren        J 

•  Some  oonAiilon  aro«e  after  the  Proteotoi's  deeth  about  the  Prebend  or  ParMmage  of  Great 
Bediryii,  all  of  which  had  belonged  to  him.  Part  of  it  had  snbeeqnentljr  been  granted  to  the  Dean 
and  Canon<of  Windeor,  and  part  ezohanged  with  the  Grown.  It  was  then  found  out  that  therv 
was  aomeCpart  that  had  neither  been  given  to  the  Dean  and  Canons  nor  exchanged.  This  part  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Newdigate,  who  sold  it  to  Blagraye,  ttam  whom  the  Earl  of  Hertford  after  (as  it 
»)  some  tiroabk^  ultimately  puzehised  iu 
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Thomas  Weetoott  John  Connye 

Davy  BioohOy  fanier  Connie's  wyfe 

Thomas  Howes,  ale  hrewer  Connie's  boy 
Thomas  Warren,oetringer[t.tf.J'aleoiMr3Jaok,  the  Falconer's  boy 

Gilbert,  the  beer-brewer  Edmonds,  Robert  Tatt's  man 

fiamaby,  the  baker  James,  Mr.  Lndloe's  boy 

Cosse,  the  boy  of  the  bakehouse  Sontheme,  Mr.  Smith's  boy." 
Hngh,  boy  of  the  Warderobe 

Mr.  Robert  Smithy  at  the  head  of  ihe  above  list^  was  tutor  to  the 
young  Lord  Beauchamp  and  his  brother  Thomas^  and  probably 
chaplain.  Of  his  style  of  composition^  the  following  specimen 
remains:— 

B,  Smyth  to  Edward  E.  of  Hertford, 

30  Jan.  *'  Bi  this  bearer  (my  singnler  good  Lord)  I  have  sent  two  snob  as  I 
oonld  call  to  mynd,  the  one  longer,  the  other  shorter,  more  wold  I  have  sent  but 
that  '  omnium  rorum  Bit  Matietai,^  I  feare  theise  be  to  mnch.  The  names  of 
snche  bokes  are  herein  enclosed,  as  apperteine  to  such  purpose.  The  argument 
of  the  first  titled  boke  is ;  the  Poete  meaning  to  eztoU  the  praise  of  Isotta 
dawghter  to  the  prince  of  Ariminium  and  married  to  the  Duke  of  Forenoe  [«tc] 
he  feineth  Jupiter  to  have  been  ravished  wyth  her  excellent  beuty.  His  first 
epistle  conteyneth  Jupiter's  wowing.  The  second  Isotta  her  modest  and  matron- 
ly ke  refusall.  The  third  Jupiter's  reply  wherein  ^procibwq  m%na$  regaliter 
addit.*    But  as^appeareth  by  the  others  folowing, 

'  Nil  preee,  nil  protiof  nil  valet  ilU  minii,* 

For  she  told  hyr  husband  who  writeth  to  Mars  to  defend  him  from  Jupiter's 
wrath.  And  Mars  to  Phoebus  to  take  his  parte.  Jupiter  wrytes  it  to  Satume, 
and  Satume  to  Luna  to  steal  her  away  by  night.  Mercury  calleth  a  counsel  of 
the  gods  wherein  yt  ys  determined  that  Pallas  and  Yenus  should  be  sent  with 
this  embassage ;  that  Sigismunde  should  eiyoye  Isolta  peaceably  as  long  as  she 
ys  mortall  and  after  Jupiter  to  have  her  when  she  is  immortall.  The  peace 
being  thus  concluded  Luna  and  Juno  gratulate  the  Erth  for  joy  of  the  peace 
concluded. 

What  story  was  ment  that  I  told  whether  of  Cephalus  or  Ptocris  or  Hippo- 
manes  and  Attalanta  or  Linceus  and  Hipermnestra,  I  know  not  If  I  misse 
the  title  of  the  boke  of  Questions,  theise  are  some  of  theime.  A  lady  loving 
two  at  a  banquett  she  toke  from  one  a  garland  and  put  yt  on  her  heade :  to  the 
other  she  gave  a  garland  which  before  she  had  upon  her  head.  The  question 
ys,  whether  (of  the  two)  she  loved  better.  Another,  whether  yt  be  better  for 
a  woman  to  marry  a  wyse  man,  a  stronge  man,  or  a  riche  man. 

Another,  whether  the  lover  is  more  passioned  in  presence  or  in  absence. 
Thus,  with  "  Jueundum  e$t  amare  H  cur 4$  no  quid  insU  amari,*^  1  take  my 
leave. — Wolphall,  30  January. 

Y*'.  L.  most  bounden  and  humble 

E,  Smith." 
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No.  XVI. 

Mr.  Robert  Tutt's  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  deseribiDg  Queen 

Elizabeth's  kindness  to  the  Earl's  two  sons.     See  page  157. 

[  The  seoond  person  in  the  household  list,  Mr.  Robert  Tntt,  had  also  charge 
of  the  two  young  gentlemen,  and  attended  them  when  on  a  visit  to  Queea 
Elizabeth,  at  Hanworth,  Middlesex,  from  which  house  Mr.  Tntt  thus  writes  to 
the  Earl  at  *<  Totnam  Lodge."] 

10  June,  1582*  *'  Mj  humble  dntie  unto  your  honour  remembered.  It  may 
please  the  same  to  be  adyertised  that  Her  Grace  remayneth  still  troubled  with 
the  cough  which  with  her  age  maketh  her  feble  and  weak.  Her  Grace  will 
not  desire  your  Lp  retorne,  but  yet  I  know^  willing  enough  to  s^  your  L.  here ; 
neyther  request  a  Buck,  but  will  take  more  [in]  thankfull  part  one  Buck 
Toluntarily  sent,  especially  at  thys  tyme  of  the  yere,  than  a  leash  hereafter. 
And  although  your  Lp  dothe  concey yCi  that  it  is  no  meat  for  Her  Graee,  being 
as  she  is,  yet  to  have  it  in  her  house  and  to  pleasure  her  neighbours  and  friends 
with  yenison  at  this  tyme  of  the  yere,  it  is  no  small  pleasure.  Those  pinates  * 
whereof  your  L.  maketh  mention,  Her  Grace  receyveth  to  ripen  the  flewme. 
Touching  my  Lord  Beauohamp  and  Mr.  Thomas,  they  continue  for  their  dispo- 
sitions after  one  sort.  They  have  read  my  fellow  Smithes  last  letters  in  Latin, 
to  Her  Ghrace ;  and  afterwards  put  the  same  into  Etiglish  to  Her  Gbrace,  as  your 
Lp  willed.  With  my  L.  Beauchamp  Her  Grace  had  speoiall  speeches,  to  what 
effect  I  know  not,  but  without  all  doubt  for  his  great  good  if  he  have  a  prepared 
mynde  to  follow  grayye  and  sound  counsels.  Her  Grace  made  him  fetch 
his  booke,  entituled,  '  lUgula  Vita,^  &  out  of  the  same  to  read  the  Chapiters 
*  De  verUate  et  tnendaei%$,*  Tour  L.  shall  do  well  in  wonted  manner  to 
acknowledge  her  Grade's  great  care  of  them  and  their  well  doing. 

Now  if  your  L.  hath  any  meaning  that  Her  Ghraoe  shall  yisit  Totnam  this 
Summer,  then  is  It  neoessarie  your  honour  acquaint  my' fellow  Ludloe  with  your 
L.  determination  therin :  that  all  necessaries  may  be  thought  upon  and  proyyded 
in  tyme." 

No.  XVIL 

Frances  Howard^  the  Earl's  second  tdfe^  to  him.    Queen  Eli^abetVii 

fall  from  her  horse.     See  page  158. 

^*  Sweet  Lorde,  I  thanke  God  moste  humbly  for  your  good  helth  and  Well 
doinge,  atid  i  moste  hartely  desier  hym  to  continue  and  inoreyse  the  same,  and 
I  thanke  yoU  for  so  sone  sendeng  to  me  for  I  was  a  lettell  mallencoUy  for  fere 
that  you  had  not  your  helth,  and  I  was  sending  my  man  Lennerd  to  you  but 
you  prevented  me  by  your  foutman  who  met  me  as  I  was  eomynge  home  w^yt- 
ynge  on  the  Queue  abrode ;  but  a  lyttell  betore  we  were  all  grettly  a^ed  for 
that  her  Majestes  horse  in  stombleng,  feall  withall,  and  she  withall  felle,  but  at 
she  says,  she  lepped  of  frome  hym,  but  her  foutman  stode  her  in  grate  sted  but 
thankes  be  to  God  she  had  no  kynde  of  harme  and  presently  after  she  wallked 

*Plnatct :  ivrobably  the  same  as  *'  pinodnadM"  (HaUiveU's  Arohaio.  Diet)  **a  eoofeotion  mada 
ehltflr  of  almoudi  and  pimu  whoiot  tha  aaina," 
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a-fote  balfe  a  myell.  You  may  thynk  what  a  ferefdl  sight  it  was :  her  Msjeste 
wolde  haye  ri4en  on  that  horse  agayne,  hat  he  wold  not  suffer  her  to  oome  on 
hys  baoke.  She  is  rery  well,  thankes  be  to  God,  and  is  determined  to  goe  a 
Prograoe  in  to  Sussex,  bat  whan  she  will  begin  it  is  not  knowen.  There  is  no 
pore  speache  of  her  goynge  to  Wansted,  and  therefore  you  nede  not  stay  the 
longer  from  henoe  but  whan  she  will  goe  she  sayth  it  shall  be  to  Nonsuohe,  and 
there  you  shall  haye  a  loggynge  for  so  my  Lord  LoQiley  hymself  told  me  and 
assured  me  for  he  is  now  att  the  Courte  ft  there  is  no  tyme  apoynted  when  she 
will  remoye  but  you  shall  be  sure  of  a  loggynge  at  Nonsuche.  «  •  •  Your 
moste  faythefull  loyying  and  obe4ente  wife  du^ipg  ly^o 

Fbhtcbs  H. 
lEndar%0d]    £eo<i.  by  Robert  Footman,  Monday  11^  Ju^e  1^82.'^ 

No.  XVIII. 
Message  from  William  Seymour  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Hertford) 
to  Lady  Arabella  Stuart^  suggesting  the  prudence  of  breaking  off 
their  proposed  marriage.     (Prom  the  ori^if^al  rough  draft.)     See 
page  159. 

'*  I  am  com  from  Mr.  William  Seymour  w^  a  message  to  your  La  ;  w^  was 
deleyered  unto  me  in  y*  presence  of  this  gent*"  yC  seryant  and  therefore  yo'  La: 
may  be  assured  I  will  i^eithor  ad4  Qor  dipainish,  but  will  truly  relate  m^tp  you 
what  he  hath  dyreoted  me  to  do,  w^^  is  thus :  he  hath  seriously  considered  of 
the  prooeedings  betwene  yo'  La :  and  hymselfe,  and  doth  well  perceiye,  if  he 
should  go  on  therein,  it  would  not  onely  proye  ei^ceeding  prejudioiall  to  yo' 
contentment,  but  extreame  dangeroT^s  to  hyoji,  first  in  regard  of  the  inequality 
of  degrees  betwene  yo'  La :  and  hym,  next,  the  Eing'^  Ma^*'*  pleasure  and 
comandment  to  the  contrary,  w<^  ney ther  yo'  La :  or  hymseUe  did  ey^r  intend 
to  neglect :  he  doth  therefore  humbly  desier  yo'  La :,  since  the  proceeding  that 
if  past  doth  not  tye  him  nor  yo'  La :  to  any  necessytie  but  that  you  may  freely 
^mxnit  each  other  to  your  be^t  fb^tiimes,  that  you  wopld  \^  pleased  to  deaiat 
from  your  intended  resolution  concerning  hym,  who  likewyse  resolyeth  not  to 
trouble  you  any  more  in  this  kind,  not  doubting  but  y*"  La :  may  haye  one 
more  fitter  for  your  degree  (he  haying  alredy  presumed  too  hygh)  a^  )iynMelfe 
a  meaner  match  with  more  securjrty.'' 

No.  xrx. 

Letter  from  Sir  William  Monson  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  about  the 
capture  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,^     See  page  160. 

"Right  Ho: 

8'  Edward  Souche  and  S'  William  Bij^tton  aryyed  )^ear  betwixt  7  and  8  a  doke 
in  the  morning ;  and  according  to  your  Lo :  derecktiones  we  ar  readie  to  per- 
forme  eyery  pertyckuler :  and  for  the  more  conyenientoy  &  spead  we  doe  im- 
barke  in  the  f  rench  barke  whf  rein  they  where  takeHi  ft  goeth  with  her  to  the 

1  Found  among  the  Duchess  o^  Port)Aiid'8  oolleotions  at  Longleat 
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North  Foreland  where  we  shall  haye  ohoyoe  of  keatohes  to  pat  my  Ladie  and 
her  seryants  ia.  And  the  barke  with  the  passengers  to  ply  up  as  oonvenient  as 
theyjnaye.  And  least  the  wind  doe  overblowe  &  hange  westerly,  as  yt  is  licke 
to  doe  bothe,  I  have  wryten  to  the  officers  of  the  Nayye  to  hasten  downe  with 
all  spead — the  light  horseman  to  meet  ns  at  the  east  end  of  the  Swale ;  and  so 
to  rowe  derecktly  up  to  London :  bnt  least  yo'  Lo  shdd  not  knowe  the  meaning 
of  the  Swale,  yt  is  the  eastermost  part  of  Shepy  whear  we  shall  rowe  betwixt 
the  yland  and  the  mayne:  and  so  with  the  remembranoo  of  my  seryis  I  hnmbly 
take  my  leaye. 

To'  Lo :  in  all  seryis  to  be  oomanded. 

Will:  MoKsoir. 
There  is  no  newes  yett  of  the  Charells :  nor  any  other  pertyoullers  tonching 
Mr.  Seamor." 
ITJu  Addf0%$]  «  For  his  Matie*  seryis. 

To  the  right  ho :  my  espedall 
good  Lo  the  Barle  of 
Salsbary  Lord  Hoy  Tresnrer 
of  Engdeland.    hast :  hast 
post  hast 

hast:  hast:  hast. 
*'  aboard  the  Adyentnre 
10  oloke  forenoone."  Will:  MoKsoir." 

l^On  th€  revene^  above  and  below  the  mo/,  in  three  different  hands,'] 
atgreenwych    •    •    •  -aftemoone. 
at  C    .    .    at    .    .    past  3 
a  oloke  in  the  aftemoone. 
Sittingbonme  at  6  in  the  aftemoone. 
Rochester  at  7  a  clocke  at  night. 
Dartford  at  past  9  a  clocke  at  night. 

No.  XX. 
Memorandum  of  Lady  Arabella's  clandestine  marriage  on  the  fly 
leaf  of  Mr.  Hugh  Crompton's  account  book^  found  at  Longleat. 
See  page  161. 

'<  The  22th  of  Jnne  1610 
abont  4  in  the  momicge 
Mt  L^  :  was  married  at  Ghreene- 
wiohe  to  Mr.  William 
Sktxoub. 
Witnesses  at  the  mariadge 

Mrs.  Byron 

Mrs.  Bradshawe* 

Mr.  Rodney 

Mr.  Eyrton 

Mr.  Blange  f  the  Minist' 

*  Her  two  female  attendmto. 
tBlafoe. 
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Mr.  Beeyes,  ft 
MjBelfe  * 

The  8  of  July  Mr.  Sey  (Wc) 
was  oomytted  to  Tower. 
The  9  of  the  same  moneth 
My  La:  to  S'  Thos.  Parrye's. 
[The  next  entries  refer  to  other  persons  not  connected  with  the  marriage.] 
My  la:  Dunb.  dyed  30th  of 

July  being  Wensday  abowt  '  * 

7  in  the  morning  1610.  f 
My  L :  Eyn :  the       of  July  1610."  ILord  Kinha  P] 

No.  XXL 

"William  Seymour's  confession.  The  signature  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. (From  Bodl.  Lib.  Tanner  MSS.  75,  fol.  353.)  See 
page  161,  Note  1. 

**  ThB  ExAldNATION  OF  WiLLTAH  SSKAB,  ESQ.  BBFOEB  T*  Ll»  OF  HIS 

Ma"»  pbsytb  Coitkcbll  THB  8th  of  July  1610. 

He  oonfesseth  that  upon  Fryday  was  fortnight  he  wai  maryed  nnto  the  La : 
Arbella  at  Greenw^  in  the  chamber  of  the  sayd  La :  Arbella  tiier.  That  there 
was  present  one  Blagew  sonne  tathe  Deane  of  Rochest'  who  was  the  minister 
that  maryed  them ;  ther  were  also  present  one  Edward  Rodn6,  Crompton— gent: 
usher  to  the  La :  Arbella,  Edward  Eyrton,  and  Edward  Bere,  Mrs.  Biron  and 
Mrs.  Bradshawe  two  servants  to  the  La :  Arbella.  The  maryadge  was  on  the 
Fryday  mominge  beforesayd,  between  fouer  and  fyye  of  the  dock,  but  without 
any  Lyoense  as  he  oonfesseth. 

He  saith  he  came  to  Green w^  on  the  Thursday  at  night  abowt  twelffe  of  the 
elook,  aooompanyed  with  the  said  Rodn6  and  Eyrton  and  did  sitt  upp  in  the  La: 
Arbella  her  chamber  all  the  night  untill  they  were  maryed. 

WiLLIAH  SbTXAUBB." 

No.  XXII. 

Letter  firom  William  Seymour's  grandfather,  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
to  him  when  abroad :  and  another  from  the  same  to  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury.     See  pag^  162. 

Oet  23, 1613.  **  Your  former  great  offences  which  I  neede  not  expresse  aded 
to  y*.  course  of  life,  oyer  since  you  escaped  over  the  seas,  not  a  litle  agreyated 
by  your  late  wilfuU  repaire  to  Dunoerke,  contrary  to  his  Miyestie's  pleasure, 
and  my  instructions  sent  you  by  your  Tutor  Fellinge  %  under  pretence  of  fear 
of  credits*  in  Fraunoe,  would  make  any  Ghrandfiather  hate  the  memorie  of 

*  Mr.  Hugh  Crompton,  htr  steward, 
f  Probftbly  Lady  Donbar,  wife  of  Sir  George  Hmne,  ereated  Earl  of  Dunbar,  1604. 
t  Mr.  PelUng ,  one  of  tlie  Eari's  chaplalm,  had  bean  t«it  orar  to  ^lUiam  Qtjmaax,  about  Koraa* 
bar,  1611, 
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snohe  a  nephew.*  I  had  thought  his  Ma^*'*  g^rattmiB  favour,  that  out  of  his 
princely  compacion  on  your  weeknes,  drew  from  vee  bo  greate  an  annall 
allowance,  my  care  of  your  education  from  your  cradle,  &  your  dayly  protea- 
tacion  by  Letters  that  you  would  amend  all  your  errors,  had  ben  enough  to 
have  with-held  you  from  Dunoerk  or  any  other  forbydden  place,  though  it  had 
ben  with  the  losse  of  your  liberty,  or  at  least  drawen  you  for  a  time  to  Jenevay 
where  your  religion  could  not  be  corrupted,  rather  than  to  indeyour  payment 
of  your  debts  by  a  worse  means  then  they  were  incurred.  These  considerations 
mako  me  fear  though  you  are  not  oorupted  in  your  religion,  from  which  God  I 
hope  will  deliver  my  family,  that  you  are  falen  from  his  grace  and  service 
without  which  you  can  n^ver  prosper^  nor  aiqr  naturall  care  of  myne  take  good 
effect.  You  writ  for  payment  of  your  debts  and  have  prevayled  with  my  worthy 
friend  the  Lord  Imbassador  Ledger  (Edmunds)  to  write  for  increase  of  meanes, 
but  do  not  consider  how  litle  your  ill  government  &  profusse  expense  doth  ia^ 
courage  mee  to  contynew  that  you  have  already.  Is  not  £400  a  yere  from  your 
aged  Grandfather  whose  estate  by  debts  and  theee  like  burthens  stands  moro 
deeply  ingaged  then  bis  life -time  is  like  to  free,  an  exceeding  greate  allowance  P 
which  notwithstanding,  I  have  not  long  since  paied  to  Langrett  your  Marchant 
in  Paris,  £100  for  yon  whereof  your  letter  makes  noe  mention.  To  conclude, 
I  advise  you  in  the  feare  of  God,  serve  him,  amende  your  course  of  life,  be  care- 
full  not  to  do  any  thinge  that  may  offend  your  gracious  Soveraigne,  to  whom  I 
wishe  myselfe  and  all  myne  to  be  saints,  though  to  God  we  eannot  bee  but  siu- 
ners,  live  within  your  compasse,  depend  nppoa  the  good  advise  and  couosell  of 
that  worthey  gent  the  Lo.  Imbassador  to  whome  you  are  muohe  bounde,  his 
food  indevours  9^  justificacion  of  your  reformation  may  be  greate  means  for  you 
one  day  to  kisse  that  Boyall  hand  which  may  make  you  happie,  and  bee  a  com- 
fort to  my  old  age.  Whereas  by  your  rel^ps  you  shalbe  sure  to  rewin  your  selfe 
and  what  in  you  lyes  tumble  my  graye  haires  with  sorrow  to  my  grave.  In  thia 
eourse  upppn  farUier  triall,  I  may  be  drawen  to  do  lor  you  what  my  meanes 
will  give  leave.  And  ever  so  prayinge  God  to  blesse  you  with  bis  Holy  Spirits, 
Ireste. 

[At  the  foot  of  the  above  letter  is  the  following  rough  draft  of 

another  Iqtt^  relj^tipg  to  it.] 

My  Lord ;  in  liheise  parts  men  saye,  he  that  entertayue9  begg^ars^  provldea  for 
dayly  g;uest8,  from  which  oayse  myne  differs  littell  that  incoraged  by  your  love 
and  ^l^ndeaess  do  perpetnlly  trouble  yon.  I  have  lately  rec^  letters  cute  of 
Fraunoe  from  my  nephew  William  whose  fayre  promise  of  amendment  hathe 
^ayned  the  favour  pf  my  good  frinde  8'  Thomas  Edmonds  the  ledger  [amhatia' 
4or\  theare,  my  companion  to  the  Arohedukes,  to  write  in  his  behalfb.  Your 
Lp.  knowes  how  much  I  was  lately  perplext  with  his  beinge  at  Dunkerk  and 
what  coarse  I  helde  therein  from  which  my  worthy  Lo :  I  know  not  the  waye 
to  vary,  ft  have  therefore  made  boulde  to  sonde  these  letters  and  my  answeares 
to  your  Lp.  that  pemsioge  and  approvinge  my  course  therein  theye  maye  be  sent 
accordinge  to  theire  directions  for  which  I  have  taken  order  with  this  bearer : 
And  ever  so,  Ac. 

•  na  waft  the  Ead'n  pancbKp,  ^xi^.  ^  t)uit  time  ^tendiioM  were  oiOle^  aepbevf,  ITom  the  Letin 
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No.    XXIII. 
Warrant  signed  by  King  Charles  I.,  for  the  corpse  of  Robert  Lord 
Beauchamp  (son  of  William  Marquis  of  Hertford)   to  pass  from 
London  to  Bedwyn,  23  Jan..  1645.     See  page  162 . 

'*  CHABLB8   R. 

Charles  by  the  grace  of  Gbd  King  of  England,  Scotland,  France  and  Ireland, 
Defender  of  the  faith  &o.  To  all  oar  commanders,  Qovernors  Officers  and 
Souldiers  Maiors,  Sheriifs,  Jastioes  of  the  Peace,  Constables  and  other  our 
Ministers  and  loving  Subjects  whome  it  may  concerne  Greeting.  Oar  command 
is  that  at  sight  hereof  ye  permitt  the  Corps  of  the  Lord  Beaachamp  (Sonne  to 
the  Lord  Marquis  Hertford]  frely  to  pass  all  Guards  and  Scouts  from  London  to 
fieding  in  Wiltshire  where  he  is  to-be  interd,  and  that  ye  permitt  the  gentlemen 
and  others  appointed  to  attend  the  same  thither,  in  all  thirteen  persons,  together 
with  their  coaches.  Horses  and  necessaries,  to  accompany  the  corps  without  any 
lett  or  impediment,  and  afterwards  to  retume  peaceably  to  London  withoat  any 
trouble  or  hinderance.  Wherein  ye  may  not  faile.  And  for  so  doing  this  shal 
be  every  your  sufficient  warrant  Given  at  O'  Court  at  Oxford  the  23th  day  of 
January  1646.  '  By  his  Ma'~  Command, 

Edw,  Nicholas." 
No.  XXIV. 
Receipt  for  the  value  of  the  tapestry  and  bed-room  furniture  worked 
by  Queen  Jane  Seymour.     See  page  163. 

[These  articles  had  been  given  in  1647  by  King  Charles  I.  to  William  Marquis 
of  Hertford,  but  in  1652^  3  years  after  the  King's  death,  the  Commissioners  for 
the  sale  of  the  King's  property,  made  the  Marquis  pay  for  them;  A  very  in- 
teresting account  of  the  dispersion  of  King  Charles  tiie  First's  magnificent  col- 
lection of  plate,  jewels,  pictures,  tapestry,  &c.,  is  giyen  in  Disraeli's  Curiosities 
of  Literature  (1st  Series,  Vol.  iii.,  p.  383.  The  catalogue  of  them  forms  a  fine 
folio  MS.,  being  Harl.  MS.,  4898).] 

"Whereas  William  Lord  Marquess  of  Hertford  hath  caused  the  sum  of  sixty 
pounds  to  be  paid  unto  the  Treasurer  for  sale  of  the  late  King's  goods  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  former  Order  of  this  committee,  which  is  a  satisfaction  for  Fiye  Pieces 
of  Chequerd  hangings  of  a  coarse  making,  haying  the  Duke  of  Somersetf  s  [t.«. 
ProiUetor  Somerset's]  Arms  in  them.  And  one  furniture  of  a  Bed  of  Needlewor): 
with  a  chaise  [a  cha%r\  and  cushions  suitable  thereunto,  And  are  said  to  ha 
wrought  by  the  Queene  the  Lady  Jane  Seymaure  with  a  gilt  Bedsted  thereto. 
All  wioh  things  were  deliyered  to  the  said  Marquess  by  the  late  King's  warrant 
dated  A^  1647  at  Hampton  Court.  These  are  therefore  by  yirtue  of  two  Acts 
of  Parliament  for  Sale  of  the  late  King's  goods  in  consideration  of  the  money 
so  payed  as  aforesaid,  to  acquit  and  discharge  the  said  William  Lord  Marquess 
Hertford  his  Heyers  and  Successors  of  all  and  singular  the  said  goods.  la 
witness  whereof  we  haye  here  unto  sett  our  hands  and  scales  this  22th  of  March 
1652.  John  Fooke, 

Ralphe  Grafton, 
Henry  Creech, 

Somerset  House.  A.  Mildmay.'' 

VOL.    XV. — NO.    XLIV.  U 
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No.  XXV. 

Letter  from  Mr.  T.  Gape,  her  steward,  to  Frances  (Deverenx)  Duchess 

of  Somerset,  widow  of  William  Seymour,  Marquis  ot  Hertford 

and  Duke  of  Somerset,  about  the  funeral  of  her  grandson,  William, 

third  Duke  of  Somerset,  at  Bedwjn.    Christmas,  1671.   See  p.  163. 

£.• 
''May  it  please  your  Graoe 

We  came  safe  with  the  Hearse  to  Reading  the  first  night,  haying  Col.  Cooke's 
mourning  Coaoh  and  himselfe,  Sir  John  Elwes  [ICephew  to  the  Lady  Seymoar]t 
Mr.  Wingfieid  the  Herauld  &  myself  therin,  drawne  by  my  Lord  Marquesse  of 
Worcester's  t  6  Horses,  haying  in  all  about  8  or  10  Horsemen  attending  the 
Hearse  and  Coaoh,  we  bayted  not,  nor  so  much  as  dranke  by  the  way.  The 
next  morning  betwene  6  and  6  we  sett  forth  from  Reading  towards  Hnngerford, 
and  came  thither  aboat  1  at  noone,  where  the  gentry  of  the  oonntrey,  yiz.  Sir 
Francis  Fopham  with  his  coaoh  in  mourning  and  sixe  horses,  &  a  Gentleman  of 
his  kindred  with  him  (but  Sir  Francis  was  in  a  light  greyish  suite)  Sir  John 
Elwes  of  Barton,  Mr.  Giles  Hungerford,  Mr.  Pleydall  of  Mugehill,  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Daniell,  Mr.  Goddar^  Mr.  Deane,  Mr.  Hungerford  of  Chisbnry,  and  many 
others  of  lesser  note,  together  with  many  of  his  late  Grace's  seryants,  tenants, 
fiurmers,  Bayliffs,  &  some  others.  After  dinner  we  remoyed  towards  Bedwyn 
and  came  thither  about  3  in  the  afternoons,  and  droye  into  the  Church-yard ; 
the  Coffin  was  ooyered  with  blacke  yelyett  and  a  silyer  plate  nayled  on  it,  haying 
an  inscription  in  a  plate  of  silyer  with  his  Grace's  Titles  of  honor,  a  black  yelyett 
Cushion  with  a  Ducal  Coronett  thereon.  The  Corps  being  taken  out  of  the 
Hearse  was  carried  by  some  of  his  Grace's  seryants ;  Sir  Francis  Fopham,  the 
two  Sir  John  Elwes,  Mr.  Daniell,  Mr.  Giles  Hungerford  and  Mr.  Pleydall  bearing 
np  the  Fall  at  the  4  comers  and  the  middle  part.  The  Chaunoell  was  hung 
round  with  blacke  Bayes»  haying  Escutcheons  with  his  Grace's  Coat-Armes 
pinned  thereon.  Mr.  Charlett,  Farson  of  CoUingbourne  Dnois  performed  the 
Funerall  seryioe,  in  the  middle  of  which  after  the  Corps  was  lett  down  into  the 
graye,  the  Herauld  rehearsed  his  Grace's  Titles  of  Honour  and  Dignity.  Col: 
Cooke  was  the  chiefe  mourner.  There  was  much  rudenesse  of  the  common 
people,  amongst  whom  none  suffered  that  I  hear  of,  but  my  selfe,  I  haying  aboya 
a  yard  of  the  cloth  of  my  long  Black  Cloake  cutt  or  rent  off  in  the  crowd  at  my 
going  into  the  Church.  I  lay  that  night  at  the  great  House  at  Bedwin,  being 
now  in  the  possession  of  S'  John  Elwes  of  Barton  [who  married  the  widow  of 
Mr.  Duke  Stonehouse].  Col:  Cooke,  S'  John  Elwes  the  younger,  the  Herauld^ 
Mr.  Thomas  (who  came  into  our  company  at  Hungerford),  the  late  Duke's  ft  the 
Lord  Marquess's  Seryants  went  that  night  to  Marlborough:  of  whome  I  can  giye 
your  Graoe  noe  further  information,  saye  what  I  heare  from  Mr.  Clotterbocke 
(who  went  with  them  thither)  that  Mr.  Thomas  hath  displaced  the  Woodward 
of  CoUingbourne  Woods,  and  putt  his  younger  brother  Alexander  Thomas  (who 
had  runne  out  of  his  whole  Estate,  and  left  theCountrey  for  debt)  into  his  place. 

'  •  E.  for  *«  Emaanel "  (sm  tbore  page  1S5). 

f  The  Lftdy  SeTmorir  alladed  to  wm  Elizabeth,  daoghtor  of  Willfam  Lord  AUingtoo,  wifb  of 
Charlet  Lord  Seymour,  of  Trowbridge. 

X  Mary  Oapel,  the  mother  of  the  deeeaeed  WilUam  Third  Dvke,  had  remazried  Henry,  Marqnia  of 
Woieeeter,  afttnrarda  irat  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
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And  that  tf r.  Ryder  (who  makes  all  meanes  imaginable  to  get  into  my  Lord 
Duke's  Servioe)  observed  to  Mr.  Glotterbooke,  how  mnoh  money  I  had  lost  my 
Lady  Marqaesse,  by  my  not  agreeing  with  him  in  graunting  wild  Estates  at  our 
late  Courts. 

I  hnmbiy  b^  yoor  Graoe's  Pardon  for  this  ruder  relation ;  beseeoh  Almighty 
God  to  preserve  your  Graee  in  good  health,  with  length  of  days  here,  and  to 
send  your  Grace  patieuoe  and  oomfort  to  beare  this  sad  Loss,  &Etemall  happiness 
hereafter.  This  is  now  and  ever  shallbe  the  hearty  prayer  of  Madame,  your 
Grace's  most  dutifiill  ft  obedient  Servant  Tho  :  Gaps." 

<<  Ambroebury.    St.  John's  day,  in  Christmas,  1671. 

For  her  Giaoe  the  Lady^'Duohesse 

Dowager  of  Somersett  at  Essex  house." 

No.  XXVI. 
The  Herald-painter's  bill  at  the  funeral  of  Prances   (Devereux), 
widow  of  William^  second  Duke  of  Somerset.     May  7th^  1674. 
See  page  163. 

MOVBT    LATD    OUT    FOB    THB  ILLUSTRIOUS  PbINCBSS   FeINCBS  DuCHBSSB   OT 
SOXBBSBTT    HBB    GrACB    IKTBRBBB     AT     BeDWIN    IN    WiLTS,     MaT     THB 

7th,  Ahvo  1674.  £    «.    d. 

Imprimis,  for  3  Gh*eat  Atoheirements  of  the  Quartered  Coates 

Baron  ft  Femme,  wrought  in  oyle  with  compartments  of  Gold  Goro- 

aetts  and  Supporters,  with  Gilt  Frames       . .  . .     15    0    0 

Two  dozen  of  Escuoheons  on  rioh  Taffaty  wrought  with  quartered 

Coates,  impaled  Baron  ft  Femm.  with  Coronetts,  ft  five  gold  and 

siWer  at  10«.  the  peeoe  . .  . .  . .     12    0    0 

Four  dozen  of  Buokram  Escuoheons  with  party  gold  and  silyer 

at3#.  6il.  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..880 

Three  dozen  of  the  same  in  the  mourning  Boom      . .  •  •      6    6    0 

One  dozen  more  of  the  same  in  the  Poroh  . .  . .      2    2    0 

Four  dozen  of  paper  escuoheons  on  the  Gh*eat  stair-case,  at  2«.  .  •  4  16  0 
Three  dozen  of  Buckram  escuoheons  for  the  Hearse  ft  Horses  .  •  4  4  0 
One  dozen  of  Shields  for  the  Hearse,  wrought  with  compartments, 

atSt.  8<i.  ..  ..  ..400 

Two  dozen  of  Large  Pendants  for  the  adorning  the  Hearse  at 

3f.4d.  ..  ..  ..400 

Fiye  dozen  of  small  pendlls*  for  the  Horses  Bridles,  at  12«.  the 


Six  shajftronsf  for  the  Horse  Frontlets 

8  dozen  more  of  Buokram  Esoucheons  for  the  Chapel  and  Country 

For  a  large  Pall  of  relyet  edged  with  white  sarsnett 

Frames,  nails,  fto« :  garnishing  the  House  and  black  stands 


*  PeneOls.    PcnnonoeUfl,  little  flagg  placed  in  the  plnmee  of  feathers  on  the  horse's  head,  and  also 
fastened  to  the    taO,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  procession  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Funeral  in  Mmmmtnia 

■»  Shalfhms,  a  corruption  from  the  French  word  *'  ohanfrein,"  the  fore  part  of  a  horse's  head.     It 
means  here  the  plnmes  of  feathers  placed  there. 
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6arlg  ^nnak  of  Crotokibge. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Joitbs,  M.A.,  F.8.A., 
Canon  and  Prebendary  of  Salisbury. 

^j^ROWBRIDGE  is,  in  respect  of  population,  the  larg^est  town 
in  Wiltshire.  Its  history  has  never  yet  been  fully  written, 
and  yet  few  towns  have  fairer  claims  to  our  notice,  both  on  account 
of  the  old  and  interesting  associations  that  are  connected  with  it,  as 
well  as  from  the  important  position  it  has  now  assumed  for  some 
years  as  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  the 
West  of  England. 

Some  years  ago  a  brief  sketch  of  its  history,  comprised  in  thirty 
pages,  was  attempted  by  Mr.  James  Bodmah.  His  little  book, 
written  in  1814,  has  this  value  at  all  events,  that  as  a  connecting 
link  between  the  present  and  the  past  it  enables  us  to  identify  one 
or  two  points  of  interest,  all  traces  of  which  have  now  disappeared. 
Otherwise  it  is  a  very  superficial  work,  and  of  little  worth.  At  beat 
he  is  not  over  complimentary  to  his  fellow-townsmen.  He  tells  us 
that  "  though  Trowbridge  was  renowned  for  trade,  it  could  not  in  his 
time  boast  of  first-rate  professional  gentlemen  for  such  generally 
resided  in  more  genteel  towns  or  cities :  '^  and  that  of  those  who  in 
his  time  inhabited  Trowbridge,  there  were  "  few  rich  but  what  had 
come  from  poor,  and  few  poor  but  what  had  sprung  from  rich  anr 
cestors.'' 

The  following  pages  are  oflfered  as  a  contribution  towards  the 
history  of  Trowbridge,  and  may  be  regarded  as  two  or  three  of 
the  introductory  chapters,  dealing  only  with  its  annals  in  early  days. 
Already  two  papers  bearing  more  or  less  on  the  same  subject — one 
on  "  Terumber's  Chantry  at  Trowbridge,'*  and  the  other  on  ''  Lord 
Clarendon  and  his  Trowbridge  ancestry  *' — ^have  appeared  in  this 
Magazine.^  The  complete  history  of  this  town  however  can  never 
be  given,  unless  a  detailed  accoimt  can  be  written  on  the  rise  and 

^  Wilts  Aroh.  Mag.,  ix.,  282,  x.,  240. 
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progress  of  the  wool  trade,  of  which  for  so  maoy  years  Trowbridge 
has  been  an  important  centre.  Let  us  hope  that  some  townsman, 
with  special  qualifications  for  the  task,  may  be  induced  to  take  up 
the  story  where  we  leave  it,  and  so  to  complete  the  narrative. 

The  parish  of  Tbowbsidgb  forms  part  of  the  hundred  of  Melkdliam. 
On  the  south  side  it  adjoins  the  hundred  of  Wherwelsdown,  and  on 
the  west  that  of  Bradford-on-Avon.  It  consists  of  a  strip  of  land 
some  three  miles  long,  and  on  an  average  one  mile  broad,  and  con- 
tains in  all  2443  acres.  It  is  divided  into  several  tithings : — on  the 
north  is  that  of  Stavebton  containing  679  acres— on  the  west  is 
that  of  little  Teowlb,  with  232  acres— on  the  south  that  of  Studlbt, 
with  1027  acres — and  there  is  also  the  Tovm  Liberty  consisting  of 
some  505  acre^.  The  town  itself  is  situated,  as  nearly  as  may  be> 
in  the  centre  of  the  whole  parish.  The  entire  population  amounted 
at  the  last  census,  in  1871,  to  about  11,000.  As  you  look  at  the 
map,  the  first  thing  which  strikes  you  is  the  comparatively  small 
acreage  for  so  large  a  population.  The  neighbouring  pariah,  that 
of  Bradford-on-Avon,  has  nearly  five  times  the  extent  of  acreage, 
and  yet  had  in  1871  but  little  more  than  8000  inhabitants — some 
20  per  cent,  less  than  Trowbridge.  No  doubt  it  is  owing  to  the 
extent  and  prosperity  of  its  manufactures,  and  especially  to  the 
factory  system,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  congregate  large  masses 
in  towns,  that  this  increase  of  population  has  taken  jdace.  The 
population  has  in  fact  doubled  itself  during  the  last  century,  and 
it  is  now  the  largest  town  in  Wiltshire. 

For  those  who  have  all  their  lives  been  accustomed  to  regard  the 
town  as  a  large  hive  of  active  industry,  and  to  whom  no  sound  is 
more  fiuniliar  than  the  busy  hum  of  numerous  artizans  swarming 
periodically  to  and  firom  their  respectiye  scenes  of  labour,  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  realize  the  time  when  the  whole  parish  was  compara- 
tively speaking  a  solitude,  its  inhabitants  being  numbered  by  tens, 
rather  than  as  now  by  thousands.  And  yet,  even  within  what  we 
may  almost  call  modem  times — that  is  to  say  some  two  centuries 
ago— much  that  is  now  covered  with  buildings,  or  in  a  state  of  culti- 
vation, was  either  wood,  or  waste  and  common  land. 

The  names  of  places  still  remaining  are  suggestive  of  a  very 
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different  state  of  things  to  what  we  see  now.  Thns  tiie  name  Stub- 
let^  or  as  it  was  formerly  written^  StSd-leah,  means  the  open  pasture* 
land  on  which  horses  grazed^  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  stSd,  the  origin  of 
onr  words  steed  and  stud  as  applied  to  horses.  Polb-babn,  the  name 
given  now  to  a  lane  just  where  Trowbridge  and  Steeple  Ashton 
parishes  have  their  border-line  close  to  the  stream^  is  most  probably 
a  corruption  of  the  word  p6UhearOy  not  unfrequently  met  with  in 
charters^  which  signifies  a  "  woody  plot  by  a  stream/'  or  it  may  be 
in  some  cases  what  we  term  a  '^  water-meadow/'  Ooose-aobb^  if 
the  former  part  be  not  a  corruption  o{ gore  (:=  grass),  or  an  equiva- 
lent to  our  modem  gorse,  may  be  derived  from  the  ancient  word  for 
'^  water/'  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  previous  paper  in  this  Magazine,^ 
assumes  so  many  forms  and  amongst  them  G09  (as  in  &05-port), 
and  so  imply  simply  the  "acre  by  the  river,**  Staveeton  was 
originally  Std/nrford-tun,  that  is,  the  village  by  the  ''  stone "  (or 
paved)  "ford." 

Trowbridge  is  said  by  Camden  to  be  situated  on  the  river  Were. 
Modem  authorities  and  g^ide  books  call  the  river  the  Biss.  It  is 
not  often  that  seemingly  conflicting  statements  are  both  right,  but 
it  really  is  so  to  a  great  extent  in  the  present  case.  The  fact  is 
that  there  2kYQtwo  streams,  the  one  rising  near  Bratton,  which  (after 
flowing  through  North  Bradley),  enters  the  parish  at  its  south- 
east corner  and  forms  for  some  three  quarters  of  a  mile  the  paro- 
chial boundary ; — ^the  other  rising  somewhere  below  Southwick,  en- 
tering the  parish  at  its  south  western  extremity,  and  forming  for 
some  three  miles  the  boundary  between  Trowbridge  and  Bradford- 
on-Avon,  on  the  west.  The  former  of  these  streams  flows  through 
the  town,  and  they  unite  their  waters  at  Trowle  Bridge,  a  spot  not 
far  from  what  is  now  called  Cock-hill  farm.  At  Lady-Down  this 
stream  flows  into  the  Avon. 

The  former  of  these  streams,  including  the  portion  of  the  river 
from  this  point  of  junction  to  the  Avon,  would  seem  more  properly 
to  be  called'  the  Biss.  A  field  at  Lady-Down  is  still  called  "  Biss- 
mouth  "  meadow,  and  no  less  than  850  years  ago  this  part  of  the 

^  Wilts  Aroh.  Mag.,  ziv.,  168. 
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river  bore  the  name  of  ''  Biss/'  ^  The  latter  of  these  streams,  as 
fiur  as  the  junotion  near  Cock-hill  farm,  is  called  in  Andrews'  and 
Dorjr's  map  (1773)  the  "  Were/'  Against  this  proposed  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  such  as  it  is,  may  be  set  the  fact  that  in  two  maps, 
each  drawn  about  a  century  ago,  one  of  which  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  present  Lord  of  the  Manor,  the  name  "  Were  "  is  applied  to 
that  portion  of  the  stream  which  flows  behind  what  are  still  called 
''the  Courts."  It  would  be  more  correctjy,  as  we  think,  called  the 
''  Biss  j "  though  no  doubt  at  different  times  both  names  have  been 
applied  to  it. 

There  is  in  most  of  us  a  natural  loye  of ''  ancient "  things ;  our 
feeling  towards  those  who  lived  in  times  long  since  passed  away  is 
somewhat  akin  to  the  reverence  we  all  entertain  for  age.  It  is 
hardly  surprising  therefore  that  writers  on  Trowbridge,  especially 
those  connected  with  it,  should  seek  to  establish  for  their  town  a 
greater  antiquity  than  has  generally  been  conceded  to  it.  Hence 
i^ey  have  caught  at  a  stray  conjecture  of  Leland,  who,  after  giving 
us  an  extract  from  an  ancient  record  to  the  effect  that  Dunwallo 
Molmutius,  the  first  crowned  king  of  the  entire  realm  of  Britain, 
who  lived  about  B.C.  650.  founded  three  cities  with  three  castles, 
Cssr-Bladon  (afterwards  called  Malmesbury),  Laoock,  and  a  place 
called  Tetronburgh,  adds  concerning  the  last  "  nunc/orean  Trouburg 
in  Comitatu  Wiltunenei"  (now  perhaps  Trowbridge,  in  Wiltshire). 
We  may  quiet  such  dreamers  with  the  assurance,  that  the  place 
alluded  to  was  no  doubt  Tetbury,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  further 
that  most  probably,  for  at  least  1600  years  after  that  date,  there  was 
nothing  approaching  either  a  castle,  or  a  town,  at  what  we  now  call 
Trowbridge. 

It  is  indeed  a  long  jump,  but  nevertheless,  till  we  come  to  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century  after  Christ,  we  can  find  no  trace  of  the 
history  of  this  place.  And  then  we  find  it  in  that  marvellous  record 
— the  oldest  survey  of  a  kingdom  now  existing  in  the  world — 
Domesday  Book. 

The  entries  respecting  what  is  now  included  in  the  parish  of 
Trowbridge  are  three  in  number. 

^WiltsAroh.  Mag.,  v.,  19. 
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The  first  is  respecting  what,  in  the  Record,  is  called  Straburg  ; 
a  strange  form  of  the  name,  but  nevertheless  pretty  clearly  to  be 
identified  with  what  we  now  call  Trowbridge.     It  is  as  follows : — 

'<  Bbictrig  holds  Stbaburo.  His  father  held  it  is  the  time  of  King  Edward 
and  it  paid  geld  for  10  hides.  The  land  is  9  caruoates.  In  demesne  are  2  oaru- 
oates,  and  7  serfs.  There  are  11  yillans  and  6  coscets  with  7  caruoates.  There 
is  a  mill  paying  10  shillings,  and  10  acres  of  meadow,  and  12  acres  of  pasture. 
The  wood  is  5  furlongs  long  and  3  furlongs  broad.  It  was  worth  £4 ;  it  is  now 
worth  £8."     WiUi  Domeiday,  p.  131. 

The  entries  for  Stavbrton  and  Tbowlb  are  as  follows : — 

«Bbiot£IG  holds  Stayretone.  His  father  held  it  in  the  time  of  King^ 
Edward  and  it  paid  geld  for  5  hides.  The  land  is  3  carooates.  In  demesne  are 
2  oamcates  and  7  serfs ;  and  there  are  2  yillans  and  2  ooeoets  with  1  carucate. 
There  ia  a  mill  paying  20  shillings,  and  20  acres  of  meadow,  and  20  acres  of 
pasture.    It  is  worth  70  shillings."     Ibid^  p.  132. 

**  Bbioirio  holds  1  hide  in  Trolb.  The  land  is  1  oaruoate,  which  is  there 
with  1  yillan.    It  is  worth  10  shillings."    Ibid,  p.  131. 

It  is  probable  that  whilst  the  tithing  of  Staverton  remains  much 
as  it  was,  the  present  town  of  Trowbridge  was  taken  out  of  one,  or 
it  may  be  partly  out  of  both,  of  the  tithings  of  Studley  and  Trowle. 
The  eleven  hides  at  which  Straburg  and  Trole  were  assessed,  and 
which  might  fairly  be  reckoned  at  some  1450 — 1500  acres,  would 
correspond  remarkably  in  extent  with  the  1530  acres  in  Studley  and 
the  Town  Liberty. 

Stayerton  and  Trowle  were  held,  it  will  be  observed,  as  tain- 
land  (or  thane-land  by  one  Brictrio,  an  English  nobleman  (or  thane) 
who  inherited  the  same  from  his  father.  This  takes  us  back  to  the 
days  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Tain-land,  I  may  perhaps  explain,  comprised  originally  estates 
bestowed  by  the  King  on  military  men  engaged  in  the  national  de- 
fence, and  it  was  held  subject  to  the  rendering  of  certain  services  to 
the  state.  It  was  not  liable  to  many  of  the  ordinary  imposts ;  in 
fact  it  was  held  with  all  immunities,  except  what  was  called  the 
irinoda  necemias — the  three-fold  necessity  of  helping  in  expeditions, 
repairing  castles,  and  mending  bridges.  The  tenure  was  a  very 
honorable  one,  and  the  estates  so  held  became  practically  hereditary, 
descending  from  father  to  son. 

Brictric  was  an  English  nobleman,  who  was  sent  by  King  Edward 
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the  Confessor  as  an  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Baldwin^  Count  of 
Flanders.  The  latter  had  a  daughter,  Matilda  by  Mune^  who^  it  is  said ^ 
formed  a  deep  and  romantic  affection  for  Brictric^  and^  what  was  a 
worse  mistake  on  her  part,  betrayed  herself.  Unhappily  for  her,  and 
as  the  event  turned  out,  unluckily  foi"  Brictric  too,  our  English  thane 
did  not  reciprocate  the  tender  feeling^.  Then  as  chroniclers  tell  us— 
though  we  must  be  a  little  careful  in  believing  everything  we  read^ 
'^  the  hatred  wherewith  she  hated  him  was  greats  than  the  love 
wherewith  she  had  loved  him/'  And  unfortunately  she  had  before 
very  long  an  opportunity  of  displaying  it. 

For  in  a  few  years  afterwards  she  married  William  of  Normandy, 
who  in  due  time  became  King  of  England,  and  so  the  self-same  lady 
that  Brictric  politely  declined  as  a  wife  he  was  obliged  to  accept  as 
a  Queen.  And  then  (to  use  Thierry's  words)  ''Matilda  herself 
asked  the  new  King,  her  husband,  to  place  at  her  disposal,  with  all 
his  possessions,  the  Englishman  who  had  disdained  her.  She  gratified 
her  revenge  and  cupidity  at  once,  by  appropriating  the  possessions 
to  herself,  and  causing  Brictric  to  be  shut  up  in  a  fortress/'  So  no 
doubt  say  some  of  the  chroniclers,  but  literally  true  it  is  not.  For 
example,  the  Domesday  B.ecord  is  brought  down  to  the  year  1087, 
and  at  that  time  Brictric  was  possessed  of  these  manors ;  whereas 
the  Queen  Matilda  died  in  1083,  four  years  before.  No  doubt 
some  of  Brictric's  estates  were  apportioned  to  her,  and  with  them 
she  endowed  monasteries  at  Bee  in  Normandy,  and  elsewhere. 
Still  iiiere  is  a  grim  toUch  of  irony  in  the  entiy  that  we  meet 
with  in  one  part  of  Domesday  Book — ''  Infra-scriptas  terras  tenuit 
Brictric  et  post  R^ina  Matilda" — ^that  looks  as  though  there  were 
some  truth  in  the  tale,  and  as  if  it  was  not  by  a  simple  accident 
tiiat  the  said  manors  fell  to  Matilda's  share.  It  is  certain,  that  though 
possibly  Brictric  may  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  tAese  manors  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking  for  life,  the  estates  soon  passed  away 
from  his  family.  Though  he  inherited  them  from  his  father,  the  King 
or  Queen,  as  the  case  may  have  been,  and  that  too  probably  with  no 
unnecessary  legal  formalities,  promptly  cut  off  the  entail. 

In  A.D.  11 00,  just  thirteen  years  after  the  completion  of  the  Domes- 
day Record,  Trowbridge  (Trobregc)  and  Staverton  are  recorded  as 
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being  in  the  possession  of  Edward  of  Salisbaiy^  a  great  Norman  noble, 
who  was  Vice  Comedy  or  Sheriff  of  Wiltshire,  and  had  no  less  than  38 
manors  in  this  connty.  How  he  acquired  ihi9  manor,  whether  by  grant 
from  the  crown,  or  by  purchase,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
In  a  document  of  the  date  A.D.  1120 — 1130  it  is  enumerated 
amongst  those  estates  which  were  of  hiB  oion  acquisition  in  contra- 
distinction to  those  which  he  enjoyed  by  inheritance,  and  this  looks 
rather  as  though  he  had  purchased  it. 

Edward  of  Salisbury  left  two  children,  a  son,  Waltbe  of  Sausbukt, 
who  founded  the  Priory  of  Bradenstoke  and  subsequently  himself 
assumed  the  tonsure  and  habit  of  the  canons  there, — and  a  daughter, 
Matilda,  who  married  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  and  with  her  husband, 
in  the  year  1125,  founded  the  Priory  of  Monkton  Farleigh.  Through 
this  marriage  the  Bohun  family  became  possessed  of  considerable 
property  at  Trowbridge  and  elsewhere  in  Wilts.  The  Lordship  of 
the  manor  however  still  vested  in  the  family  of  Edward  of  Salisbury.^ 

The  descent  of  the  manor  &om  that  time  to  the  present  can  be 
easily  traced.  The  lordship  of  the  manor  has  been  held  by  not  a 
few  distinguished  personages.  After  three  or  tour  immediate  de- 
scendants of  Edward  of  Salisbury,  it  came  to  the  celebrated  Ela, 
in  her  own  right  Countess  of  Salisbury,  the  foundress  in  one  day  of 
the  abbeys  of  Lacock  and  Hinton  Charterhouse.  By  her  marriage 
with  William  de  Longesp^,  son  of  King  Henry  II.  by  Rosamond 
Clifford,  it  came  ultimately  to  Margaret  de  Longesp^,  who,  by  her 
marriage  with  Henry  Earl  of  Lincoln,  took  the  manor  into  her 
husband's  family.  Their  only  daughter  Alice  Lacy  married  Thomas 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  he  became  consequently  possessed  of  the 
manor  of  Trowbridge.  This  Earl  was  beheaded  at  Pontefract 
in  1521,  and  aU  his  honors  forfeited.     After  some  temporary  grants 

^  We  have  a  similar  instanoe  of  the  Lordship  of  the  Manor  being  retained  in 
the  family  of  Edward  of  Salisbury,  though  much  of  the  property  originally 
appertaining  to  it  was  alienated,  in  the  case  of  "  Bishopstrow."  The  Church 
at  Bishopstrow  and  a  hide  of  land  in  that  village,  together  with  other  property, 
is  particularly  specified  among  the  gifts  of  Matilda  de  Bohun  to  the  Priory  of 
Monkton  Farleigh.  The  Manor  of  Bishopstrow,  which  was  one  of  those  be- 
longing to  Edward  of  Salisbury  at  the  Domesday  Surrey,  descendednn  the  male 
line  to  the  Countess  Ela,  and  was  employed  by  her  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Bonneiy  of  Laoock. 
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of  the  manor^  about  which  I  need  not  trouble  you^  it  descended  to 
BO  less  a  personqge  than  John  of  Oannt,  Dake  of  Lancaster^  the 
Mend  and  protector  of  Wiclif  His  son,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke, 
succeeded  to  it,  and  when  he  became  King  Henry  IV.,  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  to  which  the  manor  of  Trowbridge  then  belonged, 
was  merg^  in  the  crown. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  of  Boling- 
broke, afterwards  King  Henry  IV.,  with  Mary  de  Bohun  daughter 
of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  tenth  Earl  of  Hereford,  the  manor  and  the 
estates  at  Trowbridge,  which  were  severed  as  early  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  twelfth  century,  were  again  held  by  one  and  the  same 
person — in  this  case  King  Henry  IV. 

The  Manor  remained  in  the  crown  as  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
for  some  186  years.  It  was  then  granted  in  1536  by  King  Henry 
VIII.  to  Edward  Seymour,  afterwards  the  Protector  Somerset.  On 
his  attainder  in  1552,  it  reverted  to  the  Crown  for  a  time,  but  was 
soon  afterwards  granted  to  his  son  Edward  Seymour,  created  Earl 
of  Hertford  and  Baron  Beauchamp  in  1659.  It  descended  through 
the  Seymour  family,  one  of  whom  was  created  Baron  Seymour 
of  Trowbridge.  In  1748  it  came  to  Algernon,  seventh  Duke 
of  Somerset  and  fifth  Baron  Seymour  of  Trowbridge.  He  died 
without  male  issue  in  1750,  and  his  barony  became  extinct.  His 
sister  Frances  married  John,  first  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  carried  the 
manor  into  that  noble  family.  In  the  year  1809,  it  became  hj 
purchase  the  possession  of  Thomas  TimbreU,  Esq.,  the  patronage 
of  the  rectory  being  then  severed  from  it  and  retained  by  the  Duke 
of  Rutland.  The  present  Lord  of  the  Manor  is  W.  Stancomb,  Esq., 
of  Blounf  s  Court,  Potteme,  who  purchased  it  in  June,  1851,  fix)m 
the  representatives  of  Mr.  TimbreU. 

But  we  must  now  return  to  the  Bohun  family,  who  seem  to  have 
been  the  principal  owners  of  property  here.  They  obtained  it 
through  the  marriage  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun  (sumamed  the 
Great)  with  Matilda,  daughter  of  Edward  of  Salisbury.  Amongst 
the  endowments  of  Monkton  Parleigh,  which  was  founded  by  them^ 
were  "  ten  shillings  from  the  church  of  Trowbridge,  and  the  tithes  of 
the  lordship  of  Staverton/'    It  was  most  probably  this  nobleman  that 
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l^uilt  the  castle  at  Trowbridge,  for,  as  it  sostaiued  a  siege  in  1139,  the 
year  after  his  decease,  there  was  no  time  for  his  son  to  have  built  it. 
Judging  &om  the  few  notices  that  have  been  left  to  us  of  the  castle^ 
its  "  seven  great  towers,''  fragments  (rf  which  were  standing  when 
Leland  visited  Trowbridge  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
"  its  impregnable  works  by  which  it  was  fortified '' — it  must  have 
been  a  work  of  time  and  of  expense.  In  that  castle-building  age,  when 
each  baron  thought  it  needful,  if  not  for  his  security  at  least  for  his 
dignity,  to  erect  large  fortresses  surrounded  with  strong  walls  and  deep 
moats,  nothing  would  be  more  probable  than  that  Humphrey  de  Bohun 
II.  should  thus  inaugurate  his  accession  to  his  estates  here,  through 
his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  richest  land-owner  in  Wilts. 
A  word  or  two  must  be  said  about  the  siege  of  the  castle  by  King 
Stephen.  On  the  decease  of  King  Henry  I.  in  1135  in  Normandy, 
there  followed  an  interval  of  anarchy  and  conflision.  A  few  years 
previously>  King  Henry,  being  without  a  son  who  mii^ht  inherit 
his  throne,  sought  to  perpetuate  the  succession  in  his  own  family  by- 
settling  the  crown  on  his  daughter  Matilda,  who  had  married  Henry 
v..  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  apparently  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  prelates  and  principal  nobility  to  this  arrangement.  The  crown 
however  was  seized  by  Stephen  the  late  King's  nephew.  Then  en- 
dued civil  war;  the  cause  of  Matilda  being  taken  up  by  her  half- 
brother,  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  Milo  Earl  of  Hereford^ 
and,  (through  the  influence  probably  of  the  latter  whose  daughter 
he  had  married)  by  Humphrey  de  Bohun.  Hence  in  due  time  King 
Stephen  appeared  before  Trowbridge  with  his  forces  to  batter  down 
the  castle  of  the  disaffected  baron.  But  though  he  could  say  of 
Trowbridge,  ^'  I  came,  I  saw,"  he  was  not  able  to  add, "  I  oonquered,^' 
for,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  take  it,  he  had  to  beat  a  retreat.  The 
whole  account  of  the  siege  is  given  us  in  the  work  called  "  Acta 
Stephani.''  The  portion  which  eq>ecially  relates  to  the  attempt  on 
the  castle  is  as  follows : — "  Meanwhile  the  king  arriving  at  Trow- 
bridge,  and  finding  the  place  carefully  fortified,  and  the  garrison 
prepared  for  all  extremities,  nor  likely  to  surrender  without  a  des- 
perate struggle,  set  to  work  to  construct  ^gines  with  great  toil, 
that  he  mi^ht  press  the  siege  with  vigour.    But  his  eflforts  were 
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{raitless^  for  the  besieged  were  neither  injured  by  his  machines^  nor 
at  all  daunted  by  his  blockade^  though  it  was  long  and  strict.  The 
barons  therefore  who  were  present  at  the  siege^  some  wearied  out 
by  its  being  long  protracted^  and  others  who  were  their  false  and 
treacherous  comrades^  united  in  apprehensions  that  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester  would  collect  all  his  forces  and  suddenly  attack  them. 
The  king  therefore  consulting  his  friends^  retired  to  London  to  ■ 
rally  his  strength^  and  then  advance  when  fortune  summoned  him 
to  some  safer  enterprise.  He  left  however  in  the  castle  at  Devizes^ 
for  the  annoyance  of  Trowbridge  to  which  it  was  near,  a  chosen 
and  disciplined  body  of  soldiers^  and  the  two  parties  alternately  by 
their  hostile  incursions  reduced  all  the  neighbouring  country  to  a 
desolate  solitude.''  ^ 

But  a  question  of  much  interest  now  arises.  Where  was  the  sitiB 
of  the  castle  ?  and  what  was  the  probable  extent  and  direction  of 
its  fortifications  ? 

Leland's  brief  notes  concerning  its  condition  in  1540—42^  when 
he  visited  the  town^  imply  that  it  must  have  been  a  fortress  6f 
considerable  strengtlu  He  says — ''  The  casteUe  stoode  on  the  south 
side  of  the  toune.  It  is  now  clene  down.  Ther  was  in  it  a  seven 
gret  toures,  whereof  peaces  of  two  yet  stande.  The  river  rennith 
hard  by  the  castelle.''  Wiltehvre  Magazine^  i.^  1 5 1 .  Bodman^  who  at 
the  time  when  he  wrote  (1814)  wi^  advancing  in  years  himself,  tells 
ns  he  had  known  men  who  remembered  having  seen  fragments  of  no 
less  than  four  of  the  towers  standing,  about  1660  or  1670.'  He  adds 
moreover  that  there  w^e  two  draw-bridges  across  the  moat  which  sur- 
rounded the  castle  walls,  one  to  the  weet^  close  by  the  old  bridge  which 
ran  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  to  the  southward  of  the  present  one,and 
in  a  more  direct  line  wit^  Stallard  Sixeet ;  and  the  other  towards  the 
east y9,i  that  break  in  Fore  Street,  where  there  is  an  entrance  into  Court 
Lane.  An  attempt  has  been  made,  by  means  of  •nquiry  from  persons 
long  acquainted  vnXh  the  locality,  as  well  as  by  personal  inq^ectioii 

of  the  site  itself,  to  fcnrm  a  probable  conjecture  as  to  tiie  line  of  the 

■' '  "  ■     ■  '         '  '  III  » ■ 

1  See  "  Acta  Stepbani  "  (Anno  1189). 
*  Aubrey  in  Ms  '<  Misoellanies "  (p.  14),  writing  in  1670,  gpeaks  of  it  as  ^'a 
nunated  oaatle  of  the  Hoase  of  Laaeatter." 
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moat  which  ran  round  the  outer  walls  of  the  castle.  The  river 
itself  protected  the  castle  on  the  west.  The  artificial  channel  seems 
to  have  been  begun  from  a  point  a  little  below  what  is  now  called 
"  The  Stone  Factory/'  including  within  it  the  water-wheel  which 
tradition  still  points  out  as  standing  on  the  site  of  the  original 
castle  mill.  The  moat  then  extended  in  an  easterly^  and  slightly 
curved  direction^  across  what  were  called^  within  the  memory  of  per- 
sons now  livings  the  "  Court  Hollows^''  and  skirted  at  this  point 
''Little  Hill/'  where,  in  Bodman's  time  (1814),  '' the  ditch  and 
ramparts  were  stiU  visible.''  Thence  it  was  carried,  as  it  seems, 
across  what  is  now  Castle  Street,  then  by  the  comer  of  a  house  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  Sylvester,  until  it  entered  Fore  Street  (the  portion 
of  it,  that  is,  which  is  now  called  the  Market  Place),  at  the 
south* west  comer  of  Silver  Street.  It  then  followed  the  line  of 
Fore  Street  right  down  to  Wicker  Hill,  where  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  the  depth  of  water  was  some  twelve  feet  or  upwards. 
Bodman  tells  us,  that  many  persons  in  his  time  could  remember  the 
water  three  or  four  feet  deep  at  that  place,  and  adds  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  strong  fence  of  wicker  work  having  been  placed  for 
security  against  the  sides  of  the  moat  at  this  point  was  the  origin 
of  the  name  ''  Wicker  Hill."  The  moat  seems  to  have  joined  the 
river  again  at  a  point  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  present  bridge. 
As  the  line  of  the  castle  walls  followed  that  of  the  moat,  a  tolerable 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  size  of  this  stronghold  of  the  Bohun 
family  and  its  capability  of  resisting  the  efibrts  of  an  invading  force. 

If  we  except  a  small  portion  of  an  old  waU  behind  a  house  in  Fore 
Street,  which  tradition  points  out  as  having  been  a  portion  of  the 
castle  wall,  and  which  certainly  is  in  a  position  likely  enough  to 
warrant  such  a  belief,  there  is  not  now  a  vestige  x>f  the  castle  to  be 
seen.  Neither  are  we  able  at  present  to  say  how  or  when  it  was 
destroyed.  We  have  documentary  evidence  which  seems  to  imply 
that  it  was  yet  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and, 
as  it  was  in  rains  at  the  time  of  Leland's  visit,  it  would  appear  that 
the  date  of  its  demolition  would  have  been  between  1460  and  1640. 

Twice  within  the  present  century  some  portions  of  the  old  walls 
and  buttresses  have  been  discovered  during  the  the  progress  of 
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excavations.  Some  sixty  years  ago,  a  part  of  the  Castle  Bill  was 
opened,  with  the  hope,  it  is  said,  of  discovering  treasures  supposed 
to  have  been  deposited  there.  In  1814,  Mr.  Salter,  in  digging  up 
the  ground  for  the  foundation  of  the  factory  now  occupied  by  Mr. 
Gouldsmith,  came  upon  a  portion  of  the  castle  walls.  In  both  cases 
it  was  found  that  the  cement,  which  had  been  used  as  mortar,  had 
become,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  harder  than  the  stone  itself,  and 
that  the  labour  and  consequent  expense  of  removing  the  materials^ 
was  more  than  it  was  judged  prudent  to  incur. 

The  whole  site  of  the  castle  is  now  covered  with  factories,  or 
dwelling-houses.  Where  mailed  barons  and  their  retainers  once 
proudly  walked,  within  the  seclusion  of  their  impregnable  fortress^ 
now  thousands  of  busy  artizans  ply  their  daily  tasks.  And  who 
shall  regret  the  change  ?  So  natural  is  our  love  of ''  ancient  things,'' 
80  lovingly  do  we  cling  to  the  traditions  of  by -gone  generations, 
that  we  can  hardly  be  strangers  to  a  passing  wish  that  those  days 
of  chivalry  should  recur,  and  that  we  might  see  the  castle  in  its 
palmy  greatness.  And  yet  who  shall  doubt  that  the  real  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  our  country,  is,  under  the  blessing  of  Ood,  tax 
more  promoted  by  the  energetic  development  of  its  resources  at 
home  and  the  peaceful  extension  of  its  commerce  abroad  ? 

One  lesson  indeed  we  may  learn  alike  from  "  castle  "  or  "  factory.'' 
The  former  is  a  thing  of  the  past;  vast  and  impregnable  as  it  was, 
it  has  altogether  disappeared.  How  true  an  emblem  of  the  vanity 
of  all  human  greatness !  In  the  latter,  is  ever  heard  the  ceaseless 
''  click  "  of  the  '^  weaver's  shuttle,"  and  what  more  faithful  monitc»r 
can  there  be  that  life  is  far  too  short,  too  uncertain,  to  allow  us 
safely  to  engross  our  cares  in  the  pursuit  of  earthly  riches ! 

But  though  Trowbridge  had  its  Castle,  you  must  not  imagine  that 
in  these  early  days  it  was  anything  but  a  small  and  unimportant 
place.  Before  the  erection  of  the  castle  there  was  simply  a  village 
here — ^the  town  grew  up  round  the  castle.  This  seem  evident  enough 
since  the  principal  street  forms  a  curve,  for  which  there  cannot  be  a 
more  likely  solution  than  that  in  its  original  construction  it  foUowed 
the  line  of  the  walls  round  the  castle.  That  it  was  but  an  insig- 
nificant town,  even  fifty  years  after  the  time  of  which  I  have  been 
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speakings  seems  evident  from  the  following  facts.  It  is  not  men<- 
tioned  among  the  towns  in  Wiltshire  on  which  rates  were  levied 
in  1168  (14  Henry  II.)  "to  marry  the  king's  daughter "  to  the 
Duke  of  Saxony — (from  which  union^  by  the  way,  is  lineally  des- 
cended the  present  Boyal  Family  of  England) — nor  among  those 
from  which  "aid''  was  taken  in  1187  (33  Hen.  II.),  by  the  King's 
Justices.  The  towns  mentioned  as  contributing  to  the  former  sub- 
sidy are  Chippenham,  Melksham,  Calne,  Malmesbury,  Wilton, 
Salisbury,  and  Heytesbury ; — ^in  the  latter  case,  we  have,  in  addition 
to  those  already  named  (and  with  the  exception  of  Heytesbury), 
Marlborough,  Combe,  Devizes,  Bedwin,  and  West  Combe.^ 

Before  we  quite  leave  the  subject  of  the  castle  at  Trowbridge,  I 
may  mention  that,  early  in  the  reign  ot  Henry  YI.,  a  claim  was 
made  by  William  Rous,  who  was  Chamberlain  to  that  King,  in 
virtue  of  the  manor  of  Imber,  to  the  Constableship  of  Trowbridge 
Castle.  Thus  in  a  manuscript  now  lost,  but  of  which  we  have 
fortunately  a  few  extracts  preserved,  we  are  told,  "  In  the  fourth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.  a  dispute  arose  concerning  the 
constableship  of  Trowbridge  Castle  between  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Cardinal  of  England,  and  others, 
feoflfees  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  of  which  Duchy  Trowbridge  wi^s 
parcel.  Rous,  Lord  of  Chaldfield,  claimed  the  same  office  as  appur- 
tenant to  his  manor,  and  was  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
who  brought  his  servants  and  foresters  from  Pewsham  and  Blackmore 
forests  and  defended  Rous'  possessions  at  Chaldfield,  and  the  office  of 
constable.  The  said  Duke  and  Rous  went  with  a  great  retinue  to 
the  parliament  at  Lincoln,  with  which  the  Cardinal  was  much 
offended.  At  length  Rous  was  foreed  to  quit  the  office,  and  others 
placed  tlhsoein  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster ;  aftd  though  Rous,  and 
after  him  Trapndl,  sued  and  made  great  interest  for  the  office,  they 
could  never  obtain  it,  notwithstanding  they  deemed  it  their 
inheritance."  ^ 

It  would  appear,  that  Cardinal  Beaufort  (Bishop  of  Winchester), 

^  Madox,  History  of  the  Exchequer,  i.,  588,  634. 
'The  whole  extract  is  given  in  Walker's  account  of  the  **  Manor  House  and 
Obvoh  at  Gkeat  Chalield/'  p.  4. 
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who  was  the  son  of  John  of  Gbiant  Dake  of  Lancaster,  wad  at  <me  time 
the  principal  actings  feoffee  for  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
manor.  ^  The  courts  of  the  manor  were,  I  presume,  held  in  these  early 
days  within  the  precincts  of  the  castle^  and  near  about  what  are  now 
•ailed  ^'  the  Courts/'  There  still  remains,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  not 
uninteresting  tradition  of  the  Cardinal's  rule  here — a  small  inn 
situated  in  the  Courts  still  bears  the  sign  of  ^'  The  Bed  Hat/' 

To  return  now  a  little  to  the  direct  course  of  our  narrative,  we  find 
that,  though  our  records  are  scanty  and  sources  of  information  few, 
we  have  ample  proof  to  show  the  growing  importance  of  the  manor 
itself  during  this  period.  Numerous,  as  we  sh  all  presently  see,  were 
the  lands  held  ''  under  the  manor  of  Trowbridge."  No  doubt  one 
of  the  earliest  works  of  this  century  was  the  erection  of  a  Church 
for  the  use  of  the  retainers  of  the  castle,  and  those  who  now  began 
to  form  and  inhabit  the  town  that  grew  up  around  it«  Where  this^ 
the  original  parish  church  of  Trowbridge,  stood,  is  now  matter 
only  of  conjecture.  Tradition  points  out  as  its  site,  a  spot  till 
recently  called  ^'  Parsonage  Comer,"  close  by  the  present  entrance 
g^tes  of  the  Rectory  House.  Evidences  of  all  the  contiguous  ground 
having  been  at  one  time  used  for  purposes  of  interment  have  not 
been  wanting.  During  the  restoration  of  the  present  church,  a  few 
years  ago,  some  fragments  of  shafts^  capitals,  and  the  like,  were 
found  imbedded  in  the  walls  of  the  chancel,  and  are  still  preserved, 
and  these,  judging  from  their  mouldings  and  general  appearance, 
would  seem  to  have  been  portions  of  a  church  of  Early  English  date 
and  character,  erected  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or 
the  commencement  of  Ihe  thirteenth  centuiy.  It  was  certainly 
built  previously  to  the  foundation  of  Lacock  Abbey  in  1229,  for 
the  charter  by  which  the  Countess  Ela  endowed  that  religious  house 
was  witnessed,  amongst  others,  by  ''  Sir  Peter,  Parson  of  Trow- 
bridge "  (domino  Petro  persona  de  TreubriggeJ} 

^  It  may  just  be  mentioned  that  there  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  am^MM, 
or  suberddnate,  manor  within  the  manor  of  Trowbridge,  called  the  manor  of 
Trowbridge  Banntsey.  Thns  in  Jones'  Index  to  the  Beoords  we  have  this 
entry :  "  The  Queen's  hands  to  he  removed  from  the  Manor  of  Trowbridge 
Dantesey  in  Wilts :  to  be  delivered  to  Thomasine  Danlesey."  Paooh.  Record, 
10  miz.,  EoU  4. 

'See  Bowles's  liaoook| Appendix,  p  10. 
VOL.   XV. — ^NO.   XLIV.  X 
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Of  any  cburch  or  chapel  at  Stavbeton  in  these  early  days  we  hav6 
no  record.  The  fact,  however,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  of  the 
tithes  of  Staverton  having  been  granted  to  the  Priory  of  Monkton 
Farleigh;  may  possibly  imply,  that,  in  retnm  for  such  a  gift,  the 
spiritual  charge  of  this  portion  of  the  parish  was  undertaken  by 
some  member  of  that  religious  house.  We  know  that  at  a  very 
early  period  it  became  the  custom  for  patrons  of  churches,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Bishop,  to  confer  them  in  perpetuity  upon  some  monas- 
tic establishment,  the  duties  of  the  rural  parish  being  in  such  a  case 
performe<J  by  a  monk  of  the  convent,  or  by  a  vicar  depending  upon  it. 
This  may  have  been  the  case  originally  with  Staverton,  though, 
from  the  absence  of  any  authentic  documentary  information,  we  are 
not  able  to  speak  of  such  an  arrangement  as  other  than  possible. 

We  have,  in  the  record  commonly  called  ^^  Pope  Nicholas*  Taxa- 
tion,'' an  account  of  the  value  of  the  rectory  of  Trowbridge  at  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  possessors  of  the  see  of  Rome 
claimed  to  be  entitled,  by  virtue  of  their  ecclesiastical  supremacy, 
to  various  payments  out  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices  and  possessions 
in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of  their  dignity,  and  even  assumed  a 
right  to  dispose  of  such  revenues,  or  any  part  of  them,  in  such 
manner  as  they  judged  most  advantageous  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Church.  On  the  latter  pretence,  in  the  year  12H8,  Pope  Nicholas 
rV.  granted  to  Edward  I.  the  tenth  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices  for 
six  years,  on  the  plea  set  forth  by  that  King,  that  he  was  about  to 
undertake  a  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  the  record  alluded  to,  which,  though  it  contains  little 
more  than  a  mere  valuation  of  the  various  benefices,  is  interesting 
as  giving  some  idea  of  their  relative  value  and  importance  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  extracts  relating  to  this  and  the  surround- 
ing parishes  are  brief  and  we  therefore  give  a  translation  of  them. 
In  the  names  of  places  we  of  course  preserve  the  spelling  as  we  find 

it  in  the  record  itself.  £    $,   d, 

Kectory  of  Troubrygg  •       .  . .  . .  . .         8    0    0 

Portion  of  the  Prior  of  Farle  in  the  same      . .  . .        10    0 

•Mr.  HalUm  eonsiden  **  any  giren  stun  under  Bcnrj  III.  and  Edward  I.  as  equiralent  in  general 
command  oter  commodities  to  about  twmfy-fowr  or  twenty -fio*  times  its  nominal  yalae  at  present." 
It  will  be  easy  therefore,  at  this  reckoning,  to  estimate  what  we  should  oalljthe  tmI  volMof  the 
TariooB  Uffings. 
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B^otory  of  Edyngton  with  the  Chapel  of  Bradeleye 
Yioarage  of  the  same 
Reotorv  of  Paulesholte  IPouUhof]   . . 
Penaion  of  the  Bishop  of  Samm  in  the  la me  . . 
Bectory,  of  Hulprygtone  IHilperton] 
Bectory  of  Brogtone  IBrouffhton  Oiffbrd] 
Bectory  of  Farle  [^MonkUm  FatUigh] 
Bectory  of  Bradford  with  its  Chapeiries 
Vicarage  of  same  . . 
Portion  of  the  Abbess  of  St  Edward  (at  Shaftesbury)  in 
the  same  ..  ••  ..  ..        6  13    4 

Of  lands  held  nnder  the  Lords  of  the  Manor  of  Trowbridge^  or 
tinder  the  various  owners  of  the  castle^  during  this  century,  we  have 
a  tolerably  long  list  given  us  in  a  record  called  ^'  Testa  de  Nevil,'' 
in  which  is  contained  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  land-holders 
throughout  the  kingdom  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I., 
and  an  account  also  of  the  tenures  by  which  they  held  their  estates. 
The  following  are  the  chief  lands  named  as  having  been  held^  as  it 
is  expressed^  of  the  '^  Honor  of  Trobrygg^  under  the  Eajll  of  Saeum^ 
under  the  king/' 

In  Hartham,  one  fifth  of  a  Knight's  Fee,  by  Biohard  de  Onmb'Till  [^Cum" 
berweU], 

In  Lnokington,  one  Knight's  Fee,  by  Beginald  de  Samerford. 

In  Wideonmb,  [near  Hilmarton],  one  Knight's  Fee,  by  William  Bighorn. 

In  Littlecote  [near  Hilmarton],  one  Knight's  Fee,  by  Bobert  Maudoit. 

In  Waddon,  half  a  Knight's  fee,  by  Henry  de  Waddon. 

In  Hnlprinton  [Hilperton],  half  a  Knighf  s  Fee,  by  Humphrey  de  EsooTill* 

In  Little  Brooton  [Monkton],  one  Knight*s  Fee,  by  the  Prior  of  Farley. 
.  In  Chaldefelde,  one  Knight's  Fee,  by  Henry  de  Percy. 

In  Punbir'  IPomeroy  near  Winfield],  one  fifth  of  a  Knighf  s  Fee  by  William 
de  Waspre.* 

In  Lnsteshill  [near  Highworth],  one  and  a  half  Knight's  Fee,  by  ^oholas  de 
LosteshilL 

The  following  lands  are  amongst  those  which  are  said  to  have  been 
held  under  the  "  Earl  of  Hebefobd  under  the  King  as  of  the 
Honor  of  Trowbrygg." 
In  Edington,  [near  Galne,]  one  fortieth  of  a  Knight's  Fee  by  Boger  de  Can- 

telupe. 
In  the  same,  one  twenty-third  of  a  Knighf  s  Fee,  by  John  de  Bipariis 
[Bivers]. 

•  This  is  a  name  not  unknown  in  this  neighboorhood.  *'  John  de  Waspre  "  is  spoken  of  as  patron 
in  the  year,  1289,  of  the  «•  Chapel  of  Westirode  in  the  parish  of  Bradforde."  See  «  wnu  Institut./* 
under  the  Tear,  1299. 
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In  Tyiolftshide  [Tilahead],  one  tenth  of  a  Knight's  Fee,  by  Walter  de 

fiointon. 
In  Sumerford,  one  Knight's  Fee,  by  Reginald  Fitz- William. 
In  the  same,  one  tenth  of  a  Knight's  Fee  by  John  Walrond. 
In  Swallowoliff,  one  half  of  a  Knight's  Fee  by  James  de  Ue. 
In  Tockenham,  one  half  of  a  Knight's  Fee  by  Walter  de  Bointon. 
In  Britford,  one  half  of  a  Knight's  Fee  by  Henry  le  Dnn. 
In  Trole,  one  half  of  a  Knight's  Fee  by  Richard  Walwain, 

Hie  last  entry  on  this  list  is  the  only  one  on  which  a  remark  need 
be  made.  It  is  an^interesting  one,  because  it  enables  us  to  trace  the 
land,  which  it  evidently  alludes  to,  for  a  period  of  some  seven 
hundred  years,  tiie  name  of  the  owner  being  still  retained  at  the 
eommenoement  oX  the  present  century.  In  the  Domesday  Survey, 
as  we  have  seen  in  a  previous  page,  Staverton  and  Trole  werer 
both  held  by  Brictrio.  Yerj  many  of  the  lands  possessed  by  Brictric 
came  afterwards  into  the  possession  of  the  Bohun  family.  Amoogst 
them  were  Coulston,  Swallowcliffe,  Farley  [Monkton],  Oaksey,  and 
Trole.  For  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  date  of  the  entiy  above 
given  from  the  ^'  Testa  de  Nevil,''  we  find  in  various  deeds  the  name 
'•  Wahoayn'^  as  connected  with  Trowle.  In  1425,  William  Besyle 
granted  to  Roger  Trewbody,  "  lands  lately  Bieiard  Watwayne^s  in 
Trole"  About  1450  the  two  dai^hters  and  co-heiresses  of  William 
Besil,  of  Bradford,  married  respectively  Nicholas  Hall  and  Thomas 
Rogers.  The  property  at  Little  Trowle  seems  (as  we  may  fairly 
conclude)  by  the  former  of  these  marriages,  to  have  come  to  the 
''  Hall^'  family,  in  whose  hands  it  continued  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  Pursuant  to  the  Will  of ^John  Hall,  of  Bradford-on- 
Avon,  the  last  of  his  family,  it  passed  on  his  death  in  1711,  to 
Rachel  Baynton,  \i[ho  was  married  to  William  Pierrepont,  Esq., 
commonly  called  Lord  Kingston.  From  the  last  Duke  of  Kingston, 
who  died  in  1773,  it  passed  to  his  sister^s  son,  Charles  Meadows, 
who  assumed  by  sign-manual  the  surname  and  arms  of  Pien^nt, 
and  was  created  Earl  Manvers  in  1806.  His  son,  the  present  Earl 
Manvers,  is  now  the  possessor  of  Little  Trowle.  Bodman  tells  us 
that,  when  he  wrote  (1818),  the  house  standing  on  the  farm  was 
still  called."  JTalwaynard's  Court.'' 

No  records,  either  public  or  private,  have  as  yet  come  to  light 
from  which  we  are  able  to  glean  any  information  worth  speaking 
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6f  concerning  Trowbridge  iteelf  during  the  thirteentli  century.  All 
that  we  can  learn  from  the  few  and  scanty  notioee  that  we  do  meet 
with^  are^  so  to  speak,  mere  glimpses  of  its  history.  Thus  much 
however  we  can  infer  from  them,  that  by  the  close  of  this  period  a 
town  had  been  formed  here ;  that  there  was  some  form  of  local 
goyemment,  the  bailiff  of  the  manor  acting,  in  the  place  of  the  lord, 
as  a  sort  <^  chief  magistrate ;  and  furtiier,  that  the  bailiff  of  the 
Hundred  of  Melksham  exercised  jurisdiction  over  Trowbridge. 
Thus  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  we  find  the  following  entries  under  date 
«f  8  Edward  I.  (1275)  :— 

**  William  Bellman  and  the  Bailiff  of  the  Hundred  of  Melksham,  levied  of 
Waiter  de  Molendino  [of  the  Mill]  of  Trobrigg  half  a  mark,  and  tiie  same  was 
paid  to  the  Sheriff  of  Wilts." 

*<The  Joiy  say  that  Walter  le  Maresohal  ani  others  by  ynii  of  Henry  de   . 
Nuny  of  Trobrigg  went  into  the  liberty  of  Werroinster,  and  seized  forty-five 
beasts  belonging  to  John  Mandnit,  and  carried  by  them  by  night  in  violation  of 
tiie  peace  to  Trobrigg,  and  detained  tbem  fifteen  days." 

The  latter  extract  shews  us  at  least  that  some  "  brawls  '^  did  occur 
at  Trowbridge,  small  in  extent  as  the  town  then  was,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  that  it  was  necessary  even  then  that  its  denizens  should 
be  occasionally  '^  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace.'' 

It  was  no  doubt  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
that  the  foundation  was  laid  of  the  wool  trade  to  which  Trowbridge 
has  owed  its  prosperity.  I  cannot  tell  by  whom  the  art  of  weaving 
was  iabroduced  into  this  town.  But  judging  from  the  works  com- 
pleted in  this  place  and  neighbourhood  by  those  who  drew  their 
wealth  from  this  soiHroe,  t^ere  must  have  been  Merchants  of  the 
Staple  here  from  tiie  middle  ^  the  fourteenib  century.  It  was  in 
1S81  that  King  Edward  III.  granted  protection  to  John  Kemp — 
ttie  name  is  still  known  in  Trowbridge — who  came  from  Flanders  to 
settle  in  England,  and  who  is  described  as  ^^Textor  pannorum 
laneorom,''  a  weaver  of  woollen  cloths,  and  promised  like  protection 
to  fullers  and  dyers  who  might  come  to  England  from  those  parts. 
The  document  is  printed  in  Rymer's  Foedera,  iv.,  4961,  and  is  a 
most  interesting  one,  as  by  it  the  real  foundation  was  laid  of  the 
woollen  manufacture  in  England. 

Most  certainly  there  were  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
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well-to-do  mercliants  and  others  here  who  were  not  onlj  able 
but  willing  to  make  Bacrifices  for  building  the  present  beautiful 
parish  church.  There  is  in  the  parish  chest  an  original  deed  which 
has  been  printed  in  a  previous  number  of  this  Magazine/  executed 
by  James  Terumber^  dated  1483,  in  which  he  founds  a  chantry 
in  the  parish  church,  then  '^  newly  bielded/'  and  directs  special  prayers 
to  be  offered  for  the  souls  of  those  who  had  been  the  principal  bene- 
factors. Amongst  these  are  Sir  Robert  Willoughby,  Sir  Richard 
Beauchamp,  Sir  Roger  Tocotes,  Maister  John  Stokes,  Parson  of 
Trowbridge,  Henry  Longe  and  Margaret  and  Johanne  his  wives, 
John  Dauntsey,  Thomas  Halle  and  Agnes  his  wife.  We  recognize 
some  of  these  names  as  those  of  benefactors  of  other  churches,  notably 
perhaps  of  Steeple  Ashton  and  Bradford-on-Avon. 

And  here  we  pause  in  an  account  of  the  early  annals  of  Trowbridge. 
To  go  further  would  bring  us  to  modem  times,  and  overstep  the 
limits  proposed  for  the  present  paper.  In  concluding  it  we  place 
before  our  readers  two  documents  of  some  little  interest,  the  one  a 
copy  of  a  terrier  relating  to  the  lands,  &;c.,  appertaining  to  the 
Rectory  of  Trowbridge  in  the  year  1671,  copied  from  the  original 
in  the  registry  of  the  Bishop  of  Sarum,  and  the  other  a  list  from 
earliest  times  to  the  present  of  the  Rectors  of  Trowbridge,  and  of 
those  who  from  time  to  time  have  been  the  Patrons  of  the  Living. 

The  Terriee  is  as  follows : — 

"  A  true  and  perfect  Terrear  of  all  the  Houseing,  Glebe  Lands, 
Comons,  Tythes,  Offerings  &  other  customary  Dues  belonging  to  the 
Rectory  of  Trowbridge  in  the  diocese  of  Sarum  taken  by  the  Church- 
wardens of  the  said  parish  on  y  26th  daye  of  November  A.D.  1671. 

In  Trowbridge*^      Imprimia  the  Chanoell  of  the  Mother  Chnrohof  Trow- 
Studley  and    >  bridge  which  is  to  be  kept  in  repair  bj  the  Rector  of  Trow- 
Trowle  Parva.  J  bridge. 

The  Parsonage  Hbnse  with  the  Qardens  and  Orchards 
Houseing.  thereto  belonging.    A  Cottage  and  Garden  thereto  adjoining 

now  in  the  possesson  of  Robert  Lansdown. 

One  Tiled  Bam  with  a  stall  at  the  end  of  it,  a  Dove  house 
and  Pigstj  adjoining. 

One  Thatch't  Bame  with  a  Stable  at  the  end  of  it, — 
Another  Pigsty  and  an  Henhouse. 

1  Wilts  Magazine,  ix.,  282. 
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A  Cottage  and  garden  new  in  the  oeonpation  of  Edward 
Yeale  another  Garden  a^joyning  now  in  the  ooonpation  of 
Covered  with   ^  Margery  Borde,  Wid:,  and  another  (Jarden  adjoyning  now 


Houses. 
Olebe  Lands. 


Covered  with 
Houses. 


Comon. 


Tjrthes  of  Hay. 


Com. 


Cow  White.* 


Sheepe. 


J  in  the  ooonpation  of  William  Martin,  all  lying  in  a  Lane 
oalled  Adcroft  Lane  oonteyniog  half  an  acre. 

The  Charchyard,  the  fionnds  whereof  are  to  he  maintained 
by  the  Inhabitants  whose  House  and  Outlets  joyne  to  it  and 
the  two  Gates  at  the  entrances  into  it  by  the  Parish. 

The  3  Heme  Closes  of  Meadow  or  pastnre  oonteining  by 
-estimation  nine  aores. 

}A  Paddook  near  them  oalled  y*  Conygere  Paddook  oon- 
teining near  halfe  an  acre 

The  Adorofts  fewer  Gronnds  of  Meadow  or  Pastnre  oon- 
teyning  by  estimation  Sixteen  acres. 

The  Downe  Lease  (lately  enolosed)  oonteining  by  measure 
besides  the  Bounds)  Fourteen  lusres  w^  were  lately  taken 
in  exohaDge  for  a  certain  Comon  of  Pasture  (belonging  to 
the  said  Rectory)  for  18  Beasts  and  a  Bull  in  the  Downe  of 
Trowbridge  from  Whitsnn-eve  to  Michaelmas  yearely .  Ten 
acres  and  a  half  of  arable  land  lying  dispersed  in  the  East 
field  w^  Meadowplatts  at  y*  ends  of  several  of  them.  A  Close 
at  the  further  end  of  the  West  Field  (neare  the  Lands  of 
Edward  Flower)  oalled  Budlease,  oonteining  3  or  4  acres. 

The  West  Meade  newly  enclosed  out  of  the  Meads  Piatt 
in  the  West  Field  oonteining  by  estimacion  3  Aores. 

Comon  of  Pasture  w^ut  stint  in  y*  Comon  Fields  of 
Trowbridge  and  in  y*  Comons  of  Pasture  called  Ashton  and 
Drienham  Comons  k  all  other  Coinons  of  Yicenage  to  this 
Parish. 

The  Tenth  Cock  of  all  Hay  w*4n  the  s<>.  Parish  exoept  in 
two  little  meads  lying  between  Trowle  Bridge  and  Ham 
Meade,  one  whereof  belongeth  to  y*  Farm  of  Trowbridge 
(and  lately  to  the  estate  of  Henry  Willett),  the  other  to  the 
Estate  of  John  Rogers.  The  Tythe  of  which  two  meades  is 
by  a  certain  p'scription  paid  out  of  a  part  of  y*  meadow  be- 
longing to  Rogers  w^  part  y*  Rector  of  Trowbridge  is  to 
mow  and  carry  away  in  lieu  of  the  Tythes  of  those  2  meadows. 

The  10th  Sheffe  of  all  Wheate,  Beans,  and  wh^oever  Corn 
is  sheafed  and  y*  10th  Coek  of  all  Barley, Oats,  Pease,  Yatohes, 
and  all  other  Grain 

For  the  Cow  White  of  every  Cow  Somerfed  w^in  the  s*^ 
Parish,  or  by  any  Parishioner,  in  y*  Comons  belonging  to  it. 
Fewer  penoe  to  be  paid  at  Michaelmas 

For  all  Sheepe  kept  w^Hn  the  8<>  Parish  till  Sheering  time, 
the  Tenth  Fleece  of  Wool  and  if  less  than  Ten  fleeces  the 


•  Th«  Utter  portion  of  this  word  la  possibly  the  Anglo-Saxon  io<<«,  one  meaning  of  wUoh  was  a 
u  fine  "  or  payment  (imthf),  so  that  the  whole  word  oorresponda  with  the  Latin  vmceapium,  which 
Dnoange  explaini  as  a  tribote,  or  payment,  frem  oows. 
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Lambs. 
Calves. 


Young  Beasts. 


Unprofitable  \ 
Cattle.      J 


After  Feeding. 
Piggs,  &c.. 

Offerings. 

Customary  Dues 


tenth  pound  of  weight,  or  if  sold  off  before  their  time  for  each 
Sheepe  a  Farthing  for  erery  jnoneth  they  have  been  kept 
in  the  t^  Parish,  and  so  for  all  Sheepe  taken  in  as  joystmenta 
to  be  paid  at  s*^  Lady  day. 

The  Tenth  of  all  Lambs  fallen  w«4n  y*  s<>  Parish  to  be 
paid  on  8*  Markes  day 

The  Tenth  of  all  Calyes  fallen  in  y«  s'  Parish  to  be  p'  at 
Whitsuntide,  and  in  ease  they  be  fewer  than  Ten  for  every 
ealfe  sold  the  tenth  of  the  money  they  were  sold  for,  if  killed 
by  the  owner  a  shoulder  of  the  calfe,  otherwise  it  is  in  the 
ehoioe  of  the  %^  Reetor  to  reckon  the  Calves  of  two  or  more 
years  together  and  so  take  his  Tenth  (which  they  call 
driveing)  and  the  same  also  in  Lambs  and  Piggs. 

If  Calves  are  weaned  and  kept  by  the  owner  till  they  come 
to  be  milkt  or  yokt,  no  Tythe  is  to  be  paid  for  their  feeding 
in  the  mean  while,  but  if  they  be  sold  before  they  come  to 
be  milkt  or  yokt  the  tenth  of  the  Money  which  they  are 
sold  for  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Rector. 
For  erery  €hround  fed  with  unprofitable  Cattle,  such  as 
Grasing  Beasts,  Horses  Ac.  the  Tenth  of  the  Kent  or  Yearly 
Yalue  of  y*  Ground  is  to  be  paid  in  lieu  of  Tjrthe,  or  if  such 
unprofitable  Cattle  be  put  into  a  Ground  with  other  that 
pay  Tythe  (as  abovetf*)  The  Tenth  penny  of  which  y*  weekly 
feeding  of  such  Cattle  is  worth,  only  every  man  that  pays 
Tythe  is  allowed  the  keeping  of  his  Market  Horse  Tythe 
free  and  for  the  Cattle  that  plow  the  Land  no  Tythe  is  to  be 
paid,  (that  is  to  say)  fbr  Cattle  that  are  kept  only  for  that 
use.  But  those  that  are  kept  for  Carriage  on  the  Roade  are 
reckoned  as  unprofitable  Cattle. 

If  a  ground  that  is  mowed  be  after  let  to  another  penon, 
the  later  occupant  is  to  pay  for  Hie  Tythe  of  the  after  feeding 
of  it  according  to  the  aboye  mentioned  Customes 

The  Tenth  or  the  Seayenth  of  Piggs.  The  Tythe  of 
Apples,  Peares  and  other  fruit,  and  of  Geese  and  Turkies. 
For  eyery  Hen  an  Egge,  and  for  every  Cock  two  to  be  paid 
at  Easter. 

The  Easter  offering  of  every  communicant  w*4n  y*  said 
Parish  two  pence,  for  eyery  Garden  of  Herbs  a  penny  to  be 
paid  at  Easter ;  of  large  Gardens,  as  of  Pease,  Beans,  or 
nurseries  of  Fruit  Trees,  to  be  paid  in  kind. 
>  For  the  two  mills  of  Trowbridge  Ten  Shillings  per  annum 
to  be  paid  at  Easter. 

For  every  Parishioner  married  (either  w^^'in  or  w***out  y* 
fl^  Parish)  by  a  License  five  shillings,  by  banns  published  a 
shilling,  for  dvery  woman  at  the  time  of  her  Churching 
Fouipence  at  least,  fbr  the  breaking  of  y*  Ground  for  any 
buried  in  the  Chancell  Ten  Bhillings,  For  every  Funeral 
Bermon  Ten  Shillings  at  least  and  the  Mourning  pulpit  Clotii 
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if  any.  For  every  back  door  w«^  opens  into  y*  Church  Yard 
(heretofore  granted  npon  sofferanoe  to  some  neighbouring 
Inhabitants)  Sixpence  per  Ann^. 

In  Staffordton  "^     The  Tythes  of  an  Hamlet  w«>in  the  s*  Parish  caUed 
the  Tythe  of     >•  Staffordton  are  paid  by  an  Ancient  Composition  or  Cnstome 

the  Demeasnes. )  thereupon  riz. — As  for  the  Demeasnes,  the  Greater  Tythes 
thereof  are  not  paid  to  the  Rectors  of  Trowbridge,  and  for 
the  lesser  Tythes  the  Customary  payment  to  the  said  Rector 
is^One  Pound  Thirteen  shillings  and  Fewer  pence  per  ann"*, 
to  be  paid  at  4  payments  Quarterly.  For  the  tenements  at  the 
Rate  of  Thirteen  shillings  and  Fewer  pence  per  an"*.  Out  of 
every  Halfe  Yard  Land,and  out  of  every  Mundays  hold  (which 
is  y*  4th  part  of  a  yard  land)  Six  shillings  and  eight  pence 
p'  an"".  All  which  are  to  be  paid  at  4  payments  Quarteriy. 
There  are  of  these  twenty  and  fower  half  yard  Lands,  and  3 
Mundays  hold,*  so  y*  totall  yearly  •amme  payable  for  these 
is  Seaventeen  pounds. 

For  the  Mills  at  Staffordton  by  a  stated  Composition  Nine 
Shillings  per  ann"*  to  be  paid  at  Easter. 

By  said  Composition  or  Custome,  the  Herbage  or  Feeding 
of  y*  Chappell  yard  at  Staffordton  belongs  to  the  Rectors  of 
Trowbridge.  The  Bounds  of  it  are  to  be  made  good  by  the 
owners  of  the  Demeasnes,  and  others  whose  lands  bound 
upon  y*  s*  Chappell  yard. 
^  On  the  North  West  side  of  Ashton  Common  (called 
?-  Haw^igrove)  there  are  six  Grounds  commonly  knowne  by 

AshtonParish. )  the  names  of  Polebame  Grounds  and  Siagers  Grounds,  now 
in  the  possession  of  Joseph  Holton,  James  Singer^  and 
Eleanor  Singer,  Wid :,  or  their  assigns,  and  on  the  South 
West  Side  of  the  s**  Comon  Eight  Ghrounds  more  commonly 
oalFd  Footpath  Grounds,  Blackball  Grounds,  and  Arnolds 
Meades,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  said  Joseph  Holton 
William  Slade,  Robert  Beach  SenF,  Harry  Wallis,  and 
William  Yerbnry,  or  their  Assigns,  all  which  lands  are 
situate  in  the  parish  of  Ashton^  bat  by  a  certain  Custom 
or  Prescription  the  Tythes  of  them  have  always  (beyond  any 
known  memory  to  the  Oontrary)  befine  paid  to  y*  Rectors 
of  Trowbridge  who  have  alwaies  paid  to  y*  Yioar  of 
Ashton  in  liea  of  y*  s'  Portion  of  Tythes  y*  yearly  Rent  of 
Fower  Shillings.  Now  this  Portion  of  Tythes  so  paid  to  the 
Rectors  of  Trowbridge  being  latel  j  questioned  and  challenged 
by  y*  Yiear  of  Ashton,  the  Rector  of  Trowbridge  made  it 


The  Mylls. 
Chappell  Yard. 


Portion  of 
Tythes  in 


•  The  expressfoa  «  Mvndaiu-iMnf,"  wkkh  is  tTidortlj  tbt  «aaM  m  a  *<  Mmitt^-hoU  " 
freqnenUy  in  the  Coort  BoUt  of  Castle  Cemhe.  See  Serope'i  GMtle  Gombe,  pp.  U5,  8S6.  In  the 
Mine  bo^  (p.  14e)  aleo  we  read  of  jfowrfny.aiwi,  the  tenants  of  each  holdings.  There  can  be  little 
dflQbt  that  th«  cxpressioafl  we  so  frequentlj  meet  wttb  in  the  Shaftesbury  Chartokiry,  in  i-eferenoe 
to  small  holdings  at  Holt  and  elsewhere  in  this  neigbonrhood,  and  also  in  the  Glastonbury  lUgister 
(Just  brought  to  light  by  Canon  Jackson)  of  tenements  held  by  the  obligation  of  personal  serriee  to 
the  lord  every  Monday,  x^iMiOe^  M»  £mm,*'  are  the  Mal«spUaa«ioQof  this  tann. 
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appear  to  y*  said  Bp  of  tlib  Diocese  and  to  y«  s*'  Yioar  of 
Asbton,  that  he  the  ffi^  Rector  ooald  proye  y*  8<>  custom  or 
prescription  by  several  witnesses  (occupants  of  y*  s**  Qrounds) 
for  more  than  Fifty  years  last  past,  whereupon  the  s**  Yicar 
desisted  from  any  farther  claim  to  the  s*^  Portion  of  Tythes 
w*"^  baye  since  been  paid  (as  formerly  they  were)  to  the  s^ 
Kector  of  Trowbridge  without  any  denial  or  contradiction , 
and  the  s*'  Rent  of  Fewer  shillings  hath  been  yearly  paid 
and  accepted  by  y*  t^  Yicar  of  Ashton  ia  lieu  of  the  s^ 
Portion  of  Tythes  which  of  right  belongeth  to  y*  &<*  Rectors 
of  Trowbridge. 

Ro :  Hiwnirs,  Rector  of  Trowbridge. 

BOB..I  WiTCHBii,  j  Churchwarden.." 

The  following  list  of  Rectors  of  Trowbridge  has  been  compiled 
for  the  most  part  from  Sir  Thomas  Phillips'  edition  of  the  Wilts 
Institutions.  In  one  or  two  instances  omissions  have  been  supplied 
from  other  sources. 


A.D. 


1229 


1313 


1320 

1321 
1322 
1322 


Patbost. 


Ela,  Countess  of  Salisbury 


Thomas  PLANTAGENBT,Earl 
of  Lancaster,  in  right  of 
his  wife  AucB/daughter 
of  Henry  de  Lacy  Earl 
of  Lincoln,  and  Margaret 
Longesp^  in  her  own 
right  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury. 

John  Plantagbnbt  or  Db 
WABBEN^Earl  of  Surrey.^ 

The  same. 

The  same. 

Alice  db  Lactt,  Countess 
of  Salisbury  and  Lincoln. 


Inovmbbkt. 


Feteb.  Among  the  witnesses  to 
the  foundation  chart.er  of  Lacock 
Abbey  (1229)  is  "Peter,  Parson 
of  Treubrigge.''  Bowles'  Lacock 
append,  p.  x. 

Nicholas  de  Sheppete  ;  resigned 
1320. 


Bichabd  db  Wambeeg;  resigned 

1321. 
Henbt  de  Morlet. 
William  de  Swyndon. 
William  de  Appleby. 


^  Jobn  de  Warren,  Earl  of  Surrey,  married  Alioe  Lacy,  who  was  diyoroed 
from  ber  first  husband,  Thomas  Plantageuet,  Earl  of  Lancaster ;  and  in  right 
of  bis  wife  presented  to  the  liying  of  Trowbridge. 
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A.D, 

PlTROir. 

Ihcvmbbnt. 

/1347 

The  King,  for  the  heirs  of 
John  db  Wakkbn,  Earl 
of  Surrey. 

Richard  db  la  Hydb. 

I1347 

Joan  de  Barr,  Countess  of 

Philip  Pypard  de  Cleve.     This 

\ 

Surrey.i 

seems  to  have  been  a  disputed 
presentation.  The  former  suc- 
ceeded to  the  living. 

? 

Gbraed  db  la  Motb. 

1362 

WlLUAM    DB    MONTACUTE, 

Earl  of  Salisbury .« 

Thomas  db  Alstton. 
Pbtbe  db  Babton.' 

1376 

John  op  Gaxjnt,  Duke  of 

Hugh  Hall   (or)    Attb  Hall; 

Lancaster. 

said  to  have  been  Prebendary  of 
Leckford,  in  the  Diocese  of 
Winton,  and  to  have  exchanged 
with  his  predecessor. 

1377 

The  same. 

Walter  Halle. 

1383 

The  same. 

WiLUAM  Pregbbt. 

1406 

The  EliNG,  in  right  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  now 
merged  in  the  Crown. 

Thomas  Rayly. 

1407 

The  same. 

John  Katnbll. 

? 

John  Hoeton. 

1441 

Feoffees  of  the  Duchy  of 

John  Caeyter  ( =Carter?) ;  re- 

Lancaster. 

signed  1443. 

1443 

The  same. 

Thomas  Janyns  (=  Jennings?), 

^  Joan  de  Barr  was  the  daughter  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Barr,  and  granddaughter 
of  Henry  III.  by  his  daughter  Eleanor.  She  was  the  first  wife  of  John  de 
Warren,  Earl  of  Surrey.  Her  hushand  was  diyorced  from  her,  and  excom- 
municated hy  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  for  his  conjugal  infidelity,  in  1317.  It 
would  appear  that  after  his  death  she  claimed,  but  without  success,  to  exercise 
the  right,  which  belonged  to  him  through  his  $eeond  marriage,  of  presenting  to 
the  Hying  of  Trowbridge. 

*  Among  the  first  acts  of  Edward  III.  was  the  granting,  in  reversion,  the 
Castle  and  Manor  of  Trowbridge  to  William,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  which  <<  John 
Earl  of  Surrey  and  Joan  his  wife  held  for  the  term  of  their  lives."  Subsequently 
however  Alice  Lacy,  then  the  wife  of  Ebulo  le  Strange,  obtained  a  restitution 
of  the  Manor,  which  had  originally  belonged  to  her,  and  it  afterwards  descended 
to  her  first  husband's  representatives. 

*  The  appointment  of  this  Rector  is  implied  in  the  subsequent  entry  concerning 
his  sueoessor.    The  Bishop's  registers  are  wanting  from  1366  to  1376. 
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A.D. 


Patbok. 


1456 

The  King,  in  right  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

1458 
? 

The  same. 

1492 
1528 

The  same. 
The  same. 

? 

1561 

1595 

Edwaud  Sbymoue,  Baron 
Beauchamp  and  Earl  of 
Hertford. 

Edward,  Earl  of  Hertford. 

IVCCTKBBNT. 


John  Arundel;  resigned  1458. 
Prebendary  of  Axford  in  the 
cathedral  at  Salisbury  8  Feb., 
1456. 

John  Kybow. 

John  Stokys  ( =Stokes)  ;  men- 
tioned in  the  Terumber  deed,. 
9upra,  p.  226.  He  seems  to 
have  resigned  in  1492. 

John  Thomas. 

Thomas  Moleyns  ;  alluded  to  by 
Leland  as  a  ''  man  well  lemid." 
W.  Mag.,  i.,  151.  Died  Nov. 
1558,  buried  at  Trowbridge. 
The  Register  of  the  same  year, 
forDecember,  records  the  burial 
of  John  Rundell,  ''a  Priest.^' 

John Lanqlond  (deprived?  1561) 

Thomas  Webbb^;  died  June,  1595, 
buried  at  Trowbridge. 

John  Pblung*  ;  Rector  of  Bath, 
1607—1620.  See  his  monumen- 
tal inscription  in  Rawlinson^s 
Antiq.  of  Bath  Abbey,  p.  237. 
Much  concerning  the  Pelling 
family  will  be  found  in  Nichols^ 
Topog.  et  Genealogy.  See  also 
Dingley^s  History  from  Marble 
(Camden  Society),  plate  xvii. 


^  Daring  Tbomai  Welibd's  iaeambenoj  we  meet  with  these  entries  in  t^e 
burial  registers : — 

**  1584.    Mistris  Joane  Longe,  Widow,  a  woman  of  greate  devocione." 
'<  1587.    Mr.  Eiohard  Djnes,  M  jnister  and  Preacher." 

*  Early  ia  his  iaoambeooy  we  have  t^  entry  in  tiie  marriage  registers, 
'*1697.  April  8.  Mr.  Henry  Hide  and  Mistris  Marie  Langefdrde  married." 
The  son  by  this  marriage  was  Edward  Hyde,  afterwards  Lord  Clarendon,  whose 
daughter,  Aim  Hyde,  beoaoM  the  wife  of  James,  Dnke  of  York  (afterwards 
James  U.),  and  the  mother  of  Qneen  Mary  and  Queen  Anne* 
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A.D. 

1622 
1664 

1672 


Patboit. 


Waiiam,  Earl  of  Hertford. 

Charles^    Baron  Seymour 
of  Trowbridge. 


Lady  Elizabeth  Seymoiur 
and  others. 


Inouxbbkt. 


Thomas  Pblung^  ;  inducted  Nov, 

25,  1622. 
RobeetHawkins'B.D.;  instituted 

Feb.  17,  1664.     Prebendary  of 

Warminster,  in  the  cathedral  al 

Salisbury. 

ROBEBT  KbYLWAY.' 


^  Amongst  the  HarUian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  (No.  4115,  foL  4)  is  one 
entitled,  '*  A  prophecy  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  foand  in  the  study  of  one  Mr. 
Felling  late  Reotor  of  Trowbridge  in  the  oounty  of  Wilts  in  a  very  anoient  MS." 

*  In  the  time  of  this  Reotor  (1669)  Bishop  Seth  Ward  instituted  an  enquiry  as 
to  the  "  Gonyentioles  in  Saram  Diocese.'*  The  extracts  from  the  MS.  (Lambeth 
library,  No.  639),  oontaining  the  information  relating  to  Trowbridge,  are  as 
follows: — 


Pariah  or  Place. 

SmU. 

^  Numbtrsand 
Quality. 

Fiinelpala  and 
Abbettors. 

Pireacbert  or 
TcaiShers. 

TaoWBBIDGB 

Anabaptists. 

140  or  150 

Tradesmen 

One  King,  a 

At  Edw. 

Abettors. 

stranger,  and 

Grant's  Clo- 

Grant      \  § 

James  Taylor 

thier. 

Mortimer}! 
WitcheU  \l 

shearman. 

At  the  house 

Preebyterians 

20  or  30 

Tradesmen 

Edward 

of  Robert 

or 

Davis, 

Jeames. 

Yeomen. 

meroer. 

AttheWidow 
Dayis's 

Presbyterians 

Searce20 

Of  like 
quality. 

The  same. 

house. 

AtthehoQse 

(teakerB. 

30  or  40 

do. 

Itinerant 

of    James 

Quakers. 

Hatrayers 

M709fNlfl« 

*  In  1^  year  1676,  dwing  this  Rector's  time,  BiiAiop  Seth  Ward  undertook 
an  enquiry  as  to  the  **  Popish  Reomsonta"  in  this  dioeme.  The  result  is  ocnx^ 
tained  in  a  MS.  in  the  Lambeth  Library  (No.  639).  The  report  concerning 
^Trowbridge,  which  is  of  some  interest  as  showing  the  population  just  200  years 
ago,  isas£»Uowm: — 


Pariah. 

Miniater. 

Popiah 

Separatiata. 

InhaUtantak 

Trowbridge. 

Rob^Keylway 

None. 

174 

987 
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A.D. 

Pateov. 

iKCmiBBVT. 

1717 

Charles,  Duke  of  Somerset. 

WlLUAM  GeEGG. 

1726 

The  same. 

Matthew  HurroN,  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  1743,  Archbishop  of 
York,  1747,  Canterbury,  1757. 

1730 

The  same. 

George  Hussey. 

1741 

The  same. 

Ramsdbn  Dodswoeth. 

1763 

Marquis   of  Granby  and 
others. 

Charles  Cooper  ;  resigned  1774. 

1774 

The  same. 

John  Ekins  ;  Rector  of  Newton 
Tony,  and  Dean  of  Salisbury  : 
previously  Vicar  of  Stanton 
Bemers. 

1809 

Heneage,  Earl  of  Aylesford 

Gilbert  Beresford;  afterwards 

for  this  turn. 

Rector  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn. 

1814 

Duke  of  Rutland. 

George  Crabbb;  "the  Poet,^^ 
author  of  "Tales  of  the  HalP^ 
and  other  poems. 

1832 

The  same. 

Francis  Fulpord  ;  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Montreal,  and  Metro- 
politan of  Canada. 

1841 

The  same. 

John  David  Hastings;  Preben- 
dary of  North  Ghrantham,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Salisbury. 

1869 

Church  Patronage  Society. 

Horace  Meyer  ;  previously  Rec- 
tor of  East  Tisted,  Hants. 

I  will  only  add  that  a  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  in 
the  parish  church  of  Trowbridge,  now  commonly  called  the  Duke's 
Chapel,  is  held  to  be  appurtenant  to  the  lordship  of  the  manor  by 
prescriptive  right.  The  present  Lord  of  the  Manor,  WiUiam 
Stancomb,  Esq.,  of  Blount's  Court,  Potteme,  has  within  the  last 
few  days — whilst  in  fact  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press 
—generously  offered  to  surrender  all  his  interest,  either  real  or  pre- 
sumed, in  this  chapel,  and  to  give  it  to  the  Rector  and  Churchwardens 
to  be  held  by  them  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  parishioners. 

BTadford'Oi^Aoon^ 
May,  1876. 
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'§mxh  of  IJe  ^istnij  in  t|e  Mest. 

Some  Notes  and  Corrections  of  the  '^  Records  of  the  Ruing  in 
tie  West,  A.D.  1665/'  by  W.  W.  Ravbnhill,  Esq.  :— 

In  the  twelfth  line  of  p.  120,  vol.  xiii.,/or  "postscript"  read  "preface." 

In  the  eighteenth  line  of  p.  123,  vol.  ziii.,  after  £1500,  add  a  Note :  '*  In  the 
Catalogue  of  Nobles,  Ac,  who  have  compounded  for  their  estates,  published 
London,  1655,  and  reprinted  1733,  mention  is  made  of  8ir  John  Penruddock, 
of  Oompton  Ohamberlayne,  having  compounded  for  £490,  and  John  Penruddock, 
of  the  same  place,  Esq.,  for  £66  10s." 

In  the  first  line  of  p.  124,  the  parenthesis  should  contain  "  September  3rd," 
only.  The  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Worcester,  1651,  and  afterwards  of 
His  Highness's  death. 

In  Note  1,  "No  mention  is  made  of  written  articles."  Compare  the  petition 
given  vol.  xiv.,  p.  89,  which  had  not  then  come  into  my  hands.  However, 
Crook  had  no  power  to  grant  articles. 

In  the  twenty-ninth  line  of  p.  1312,  "  Lady  Nicholas."  On  re -perusal  of  MS. 
I  think  this  should  be  "  Jndg  Nicholas."    Fellow- Wiltshiremen  I 

In  the  Note,  p.  149,  Sir  John  A^wdry  suggests  "  Barum,"  the  old  name  for 
Barnstaple— and  this  is  the  probable  reading. 

In  the  last  line  of  p.  161,  place  a  Note  after  Oxford :  "  Hart  Hall  was,  I  am 
assured,  never  part  of  New  College,  but  of  Magdalen  Hall,  now  (1874)  Hertford 
College,  Oxford,  If  so,  Anthony  Wood  (the  authority  for  the  text)  is  incorrect 
on  this  point." 

In  the  first  line,  p.  168,  after  "consultation,"  add  a  Note.  "This,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  was  a  most  unusual  proceeding." 

At  the  end  of  Note  which  concludes  on  p.  169,  after  &c.,  add  "The  latter 
part  of  the  Indictment  is  in  a  different  handwriting  (Prideaux^s  ?)^  and  is  on  a 
separate  sheet.    See  original  MS.,  at  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford." 

At  the  end  of  Note,  p.  172,  add  "  the  name  Thomas  Mompesson  appears  in 
the  Commission  of  Assize,  A.D.  1659.    See  Western  Circuit  Records." 

In  the  twenty-third  line  of  p.  254,  after  "  used,"  insert  "  for  some  years," 
and  add  a  Note :  "  Some  years  before  there  had  been  a  court  in  the  Castle.  See 
Western  Circuit  Order  Book." 

In  the  fifteenth  line  of  p.  268,  after  "  son,"  add  a  Note :  "The  body  of  this 
was  written  by  Mr.  Seymour  Bowman,  a  cousin  of  Colonel  Penrnddock's,  who 
probably  was  present  at  the  trial.    The  endorsement  is  Oeorge  Penrnddock's/' 
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In  the  niDth  line  from  the  bottom  of  p.  212,  for  **ot  that  ilk,"  read  <'  of  the 
same  place." 

In  the  fourth  line  of  Note  1,  p.  44,  yoL  xiv.,  /or  "  West  Monesterienses," 
read  **  Westmonasterienses." 

In  the  last  line  but  one  of  itme  note,  after  '<  father,"  add  <'  who  was  Gilbert 
Budgell,D.D." 

In  Note  1,  p.  48,  add  '*  Perhaps  it  was  the  '  Luck'  of  the  family.  In  some 
parts  of  the  ooantry  glasses  are  handed  down  through  generations,  and  are 
supposed  to  hold  the  fortune  of  the  house.  The  most  famous  perhaps  of 
all  is  the  Luck  of  Muncaster — a  curiously-wrought  glass  cup  studded  with  gold 
and  white  enamel  spots^  This  it  said  to  have  been  given  by  King  Henry  YI. 
to  Sir  John  Pennington,  of  Muncaster  Castle,  in  1461.  The  King  had  found 
shelter  there  from  his  enemies,  and  as  he  left  he  presented  the  cup  saying, 
'your  family  shall  prosper  so  long  as  thej  preserve  this  unbroken.'  (See 
Eoby^s  Traditions  of  Lancashire  for  the  ballad  upon  it  and  notes.)  Then  there 
is  the  Luck  of  Edenhall : — 

<  This  gUM  of  flnbiig  orTrtal  tall. 
Gave  to  mj  lireB  Um  fountain  spiita } 
Ahe  wrote  in  it,  if  this  glaaa  doth  fall, 
Farewell,  then  O  Lock  of  EdenhalL* 

Lomg/klhw^»  trantkttUn  tf  XJllam/ift  poem, 

Edenhall,  the  seat  of  the  Musgave  family,  is  a  few  miles  frooi  Penritit,  Cum- 
berioBd.'' 

▲t  line  21,  et  sequentia,  p.  22,  vol,  xv.,  omit  the  whole  passage  oommeneing 
**  There  is  the  following  record,"  down  to  *'  febny,"  and  the  note.  This  waa 
inserted  by  inadvertence. 

At  line  8,  p.  23,  add  Note :  **  This  plate,  which  had  fallen  into  decay,  wa0 
re-engraved  and  replaced  16th  May,  1788  (Sir  E.  Hoare^s  Mod.  Wilts),  and  was 
further  renovated  on  the  restoration  of  St.  Sidwell*B  Chorch,  a  few  years  sinee, 
and  10  still  to  be  seen  (1872)." 

The  *'  Thnrloe  letters  "  given  in  these  papers  (except  those  taken  firom  ih^ 
State  Papers  in  the  Record  Office,  a  fact  which  is  I  believe^  mentioned  in  the 
context  or  notes),  are  transcripts  from  Mr.  Thomas  Birch's  ThurWs  StaW 
Papers,  published  in  London,  A.D.  1742.  I  have  only  been  able  to  examine  a 
few  of  the  originals,  which  are  at  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  e.g.,  the  In- 
dictment, and  the  Flea  for  the  Prisoners  at  &Leter. 

The  Western  (Hrcuit  Records  are  in  the  custody  of  W.  C.  BoviU,  Esq.,  Clerk: 
of  Assize  for  that  Circuit,  to  whose  kindness  I  am  indebted  for  a  view  of  them. 

The  King's  Pamplklets,  in  the  British  Museum,  a  mii^e  of  historic  wealth  of 
those  times,  but  of  various  value,  I  have  also  examined  for  th^  pages. 
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gonations  U  i^t  '^mmm  ank  l^katig. 

The  Conncil  haye  mach  pkasore  in  acknowledging^  with  thanks, 
the  following  donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  :-^ 

By  Bey.  A,  C.  Smith :—" Tour  in  Portngid,"  one  yoL,  by  the  donor.  "At- 
tractions of  the  Nile/'  two  yols.,  by  the  donor.  <<  Narratiye  of  a  Pilgrimage 
throngh  Palestine/'  one  yoL,  by  the  donor. 

By  G.  Roach  Smith,  Esq. :— <<  The  Bnral  life  of  Shakespeare,"  one  vol.,  by 
the  donor. 

By  R.  C.  Alexakdbb  PaiOB^Esq.,  M.D. :— "Popular  Names  of  British  Plants," 
oneyol.,  by  the  donor.  "GlossaryofProvineial  Words  and  Phrases  osed  in 
Somerset,"  one  yoL,  by  the  donor.    "  Notes  on  Croqoet,"  one  vol.,  by  the 

-  donor. 

By  H.  A.  Mbbbwbthsb,  Esq.,  Q.G. :— "  By  Sea  and  Land,"  one  yol.,  by  the 
donor. 

By  Bey.  Gborob  L.  Otlbt,  Luekingtan  Rectory: — ^Two  ancient  stone  corbels; 
a  smaller  corbel  with  head  coyered  with  peaked  cap ;  three  ancient  stone  slabs 
with  crosses  carved  (m  front  and  hack ;  found  in  Luokington  Church. 

By  T.  Bbugbs  Flowbb,  Esq. :— "  Pugin's  Works  on  the  Architecture  of  the 
Middle  Ages,"  parts  2  and  3.  ' 

By  Mr.  CuimiNeTON : — Copies  of  Devizes  Charters  and  Ghrants,  used  in  the 
trial,  Tilby  v.  Corporation  of  Devises. 

By  B.  MxTLLiKOS,  Esq. : — Sermon  on  the  general  nature  of  the  Christian  Beligion, 
by  Henry  Head.  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Wilts,  1799.  Account  of  the  case  between  Canon  Bichard  Eyre,  and  Mrs. 
Elisabeth  Swanton.  Sermon  preached  at  the  Coronation  of  William  and 
Mary,  '*  Tempera  Mutantur  "  or  the  great  change  from  '73— '93.  Four  dis- 
courses  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Sarum.  A  sermon  preached 
at  the  funeral  of  the  Hon.  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  Kt.,  1716.  Sermon  preached  at 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Salisbury,  Oct.  6,  1745. 

By  Mr.  Edwabd  Bbabbxtbt  :— Painting,  <<  Interior  of  Parish  Church,  Chip- 
penham, tftV.  1824,  by  a  Chippenham  Artist,  W.  Davis. 

By  Bey«  Bbtah  Eore :— A  <'  Pax"  found  in  the  Yioarage  Garden,  Avebury, 
1872. 

By  T.  B.  Fox,  Esq.,  J.  P.  :»Speoimen  of  Fossil  Wood,  from  the  Portland  Beds, 
Swindon. 

8ent  anonymously :— Engraving  oi  South  East  view  of  ToUard  Boyal  Church, 
Wilts. 
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By  Mr.  Cttkningtov,  Brixton :— Specimen  of  the  original  tnrf  from  the  base 
of  Silbury  Hill ;  taken  from  the  centre  of  the  hill  when  opened  by  the  AxohsB- 
ological  Institute  in  1849.  Large  poHshed  slab  of  Septariom,  from  the 
Oxford  Clay,  Trowbridge.  Slab  of  Forest  Marble  with  ripple  marks,  If almes- 
bury.  Two  Masses  of  fossil  Coral,  from  the  Coral-rag  of  Steeple  Ashton. 
Ammonites  rostratns,  from  Upper  Green  Sand,  Devizes.  Polished  slab,  2  ft. 
in  diameter,  of  Calamophyllia  radiata,  a  oond,  from  the  Great  Oolite,  Brad- 
ford-on- Avon.  Portion  of  fossil  fish— Lepidotns^from  the  Drift  at  Melksham . 
Perforated  spent  of  Roman  Vessel  fonnd  near  Wans  House.  The  following 
articles  fonnd  in  digging  on  Oldbury  Hill : — a  bronze  ring-dial ;  a  bronze 

.  penannnlar  brooch;  bronze  armillse;  bone  implementa;  two  bronze  celts; 
bronze  gouge ;  fragments  of  ancient  British  pottery ;  whetstones ;  iron  arrow- 
head ;  spear-head  and  other  iron  implements ;  circular  pig  of  iron ;  horns 
and  bones  of  Roebuck  ;  horns  of  Bos  longifrons ;  tusk  of  Boar,  &o.  Roman 
loom-Weight,  found  at  Westbury  Iron  Works.  Spears  ploughed  U^  on 
Roundway  Hill.  Tappa-beater,  from  the  Society  Islands,  Iron  wedge  used 
for  breaking  up  sarsen  stones,  found  at  Ayebury. 

By  B.  T.  Ststevs,  Esq. :— Model,  to  sode,  of  some  of  the  ancient  pit-dwellings 
at  Fisherton,  Salisbury. 

!fhe  following  haye  also  been  received  i— Proceedings  of  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
Lend.,  Yol.  v.,  Noe.  2  and  3.  Journal  of  the  Belfast  Naturalists'  Field  Club, 
1867—1868,  six  parts.  Archseologia  Cantiana,  Yols.  8  and  9.  Transactions 
of  the  Essex  Archseologioal  Society,  Vol.  1.  Part  1.  The  Reliquary,  No.  68. 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archeeological  Aisooiation  of  Ireland^ 
Nos.  17  to  20.    Smithsonian  Report  for  1872. 


H.  F.  *  E.  BXJLI^  Printtn  and  PablialMrs,  DotIms. 
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Bradford-on'Avon.  J.  Day,  Old  Market  Place. 

Chippenham  J.  J.  Fostbe,  High  Street. 
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Marlborough Lucy  &  Ck).,  High  Street. 

Melksham  ...^ A.  Gochbanb,  Bank  Street. 

Oxford  Jas.  Paekbe  &  Co.,  Broad  St. 

Salisbury  Brown  &  Co.,  Canal. 

Warminster  B.  W.  Coates,  Market  Place. 


The  Museum  and  Library  are  open  on  week  days;  from  Ten  to 
Five,  from  1st  April  to  30th  September,  inclusive ;  and  from  Ten  to 
Four,  from  1st  October  to  31st  March,  inclusive. 

Members  of  the  Society  are  admitted  free  to  both  the  Museum 
and  Library  at  all  times  when  open ;  and  have  the  privilege  of 
personally  introducing,  to  the  Museum,  without  payment,  any 
members  of  their  families  residing  with  them. 

Persons  who  are  not  Members  are  admitted  to  the  Museum  on 
payment  of  sixpence  each ;  or  by  tickets,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  attendant,  in  packets  of  ten  at  half-a-crown  the  packet. 

All  visitors,  whether  Members  or  otherwise,  to  write  their  names 
in  the  book  kept  for  the  purpose. 


S.   F.   ft   S.   BULLi   PRniTKRS,   DBTIZKS. 
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NOTICE    TO    MEMBERS. 

Members  who  have  not  paid  their  Subscriptions  to  the  Society  Jbr 
tie  current  year,  are  requested  to  remit  the  same  forthwith  to 
the  Financial  Secretary,  Mr.  William  Nott,  15,  High  Street, 
Devizes,  to  whom  also  all  communications  as  to  the  supply 
of  Magazines  should  be  addressed,  and  of  whom  most  of  the 
back  Numbers  may  be  had. 

The  Numbers  of  this  Magazine,  will  not  be  delivered,  as  issued, 
to  Members  who  are  in  arrear  of  their  Annual  Subscriptions : 
and  who  on  being  applied  to  for  payment  of  such  arrears,  have 
taken  no  notice  of  the  application. 

All  other  communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Honorary  S^re- 
taries:  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith,  Yatesbury  Rectory,  Calne; 
Mr.  Wm.  Cunkington,  Argyll  House,  361,  Cold-Harbour  Lane, 
Brixton,  London,  S.W.;  and  C.  H.  Talbot,  Esq.,  Lacock 
Abbey,  Chippenham. 

The  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith  will  be  much  obliged  to  observers  of  birds 
in  all  parts  of  the  county,  to  forward  to  him  notices  of  rare 
occurrences,  early  arrivals  of  migrants,  or  any  remarkable  facts 
connected  with  birds,  which  may  come  under  their  notice. 
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"XVLTOBITIC  lUNIBUS  OBUTSX  LBTATTTB  OVTS." — Ovid. 


COLLECTIONS  TOWARDS  THE 

Pistorg  of  t\t  €isUxtm  ^tbeg  of  iStauUg, 

In  mm^u, 

WITH 

TEXTS  OP  A  CALEKDAB  OP  THE  MUNIMENTS,  AND  OP  SOME  UNPUBLISHED 

CHARTERS   OP  THE  ABBEY,   PBESEBVED   IN  THE  BBITISH  MUSEUM. 

By  W.  de  G.  Birch,  F.R.8.L. 

|HE  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Stanley,  in  Wiltshire,  is  perhaps  as 
little  known  as  any  of  that  interesting  Order.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  write  the  history  of  the  House,  for  that  work  has 
been  already  performed,  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  manner,  by  the  Eev, 
W.  L.  Bowles,  in  his  "  Parochial  History  of  Bremhill  in  the  comity 
of  Wilts,''  London,  1828.  The  editors  of  the  new  edition  of  Sir 
William  Dogdale's  "  Monasticon  Anglicanum ''  have  drawn  their 
account  of  the  abbey  principally  from  this  work;  and,  in  all 
probability,  the  amount  of  literary  information  respecting  the 
monastery  would  never  have  received  any  very  extensive  additions, 
if  an  accidental  discovery  of  a  very  important  nature  had  not  enabled 
me  to  identify  a  manuscript,  among  the  untold  treasures  of  the 
British  Museum,  with  the  fortunes  of  Stanley  Abbey.  This  manu- 
script, of  which  I  shall  presently  give  a  detailed  description  and 
transcript,  forms  the  bulk  of  my  paper,  which  I  here  offer  to  the 
Wiltshire  Archseological  Society  for  publication,  for  I  feel  sure  that 
that  body  is  fully  aware  of  the  great  importance  of  printing  original 
documents  bearing  so  directly  upon  the  medisBval  archaeology  of  the 
county,  and  of  the  increasing  necessity  of  putting  on  record  everything 
we  can  find  to  throw  a  light,  however  faint,  upon  the  monastic  age, 
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when  religions  establishments  formed  the  only,  or  almost  only^ 
centres  of  refinement  and  civilization.  To  the  circnmstancf s  of  the 
foundation,  as  narrated  by  the  author  I  have  mentioned,  I  do  not 
attiCmpt  to  add  anything,  or  to  say  more  than  that  I  believe  the 
account  he  g^ves  of  the  first  erection,  of  the  consequent  removals, 
or  of  the  final  establishment  at  Stanley,  are  in  the  main  quite  correct, 
and  in  all  respects  borne  out  by  the  manuscript  indicated.  The/a^^» 
of  the  abbots  is  very  meagre,  and  I  have  been  happily  able  to  assist 
in  forming  a  fuller  list.^  The  great  value  of  a  correct  chronological 
sequence  of  heads  of  a  Religious  House  is  universally  recognized  by 
all  historians  and  topographers,  for  by  its  aid  we  are  enabled  to 
assign  dates  to  deeds,  and  to  portions  of  the  fabric  of  the  buildings, 
which  without  such  aid  must  be  attributed  only  to  conjectural  epochs. 

The  book  which  claims  so  interesting  a  place  in  the  history  of 
Stanley  Abbey  is  a  manuscript  in  the  Harley  Collection  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  bears  the  number  6716.  It  is  thus  described 
in  the  folio  catalogue : — 

"  Liber  membranaceus  in  folio,  in  quo  habentur  Tituli  Privilegi- 
orum  et  Indulgentiarum,  finales  ConcordiaB  et  tituli  Cartarum  ad 
varia  loca  pertinentium.     Folia  membranacea.^' 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  from  the  above  description  that  the 
manuscript  had  not  been  identified  with  any  locality,  and  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  be  arranging  a  series  of  uncertain  descriptions  of 
manuscr^ts,  when  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  peculiar  form  of 
this  one,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  species  of  Calendar,  or 
Register  of  Charters  and  Documents  belonging  to  some  Religions 
House,  and  to  contain  a  schedule  of  the  contents  of  the  muniment 
room  or  archives  of  the  Library.  A  very  cursory  examination  of 
the  manuscript  enabled  me  to  assign  the  probable  locality  to  be  near 
Calne,  in  Wiltshire,  for  almost  the  first  sentences  of  the  book  make 
mention  of  an  afiair  ''between  us  and  the  Rector  of  the  Church  of 
Calne,''  and  another  afiair  ''between  us  and  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Augustine's,  Bristol."  The  constant  mention  of  Lamboume,  Lok- 
cesuuell,  Malmesbury,  Coderyngtone,  and  Wynterboume,  led  me  to 

1  See  farther  on* 
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assi^  the  comity  of  Wilts  as  the  positive  locality  of  the  Religious 
House  whose  register  I  was  examining^  and  the  tenor  of  the  Papal 
deeds,  plainly  indicated  by  such  terms  as  ^'quod  decimas  dare  non 
tenemur  de  laboribus  propriis/'  and  other  similar  expressions,  shewed 
me  that  the  Order  of  the  house  I  was  seeking  to  which  to  attribute 
this  book  was  of  Cistercian  rule. 

Finally,  the  Bull  of  Pope  Alexander  III.,  '^De  Protectione 
Abbatiffi  de  Stanleg,''  plainly  indicated  that  the  Abbey  of  Stanley 
was  the  one  which  only  satisfied  the  search ;  and  on  consulting  the 
meagre  account  in  the  ^'Monasticon'^  I  was  ftilly  satisfied  that  I  had 
discovered  a  calendar  of  the  archives  of  that  Abbey,  and  thereby  was 
enabled  to  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  scanty  records  of  that 
bouse.  * 

The  MS.  is  a  thin  long  folio  of  17  pages,  written  in  a  fine  clear 
hand  of  the  13th  century,  and  carefully  ruled  and  prepared  in  such 
a  way  that  additions  maybe  made  from  time  to  time  without  cramping 
or  want  of  space.  Many  such  additions  have  been  made  down  to 
the  period  of  the  suppression  of  monasteries  by  King  Henry  VIII. 
It  is  written  along  the  broad  way  of  the  leaf,  and  there  are  occasional 
erasures,  but  these  do  not  appear  to  be  numerous  nor  of  any  im- 
portance. The  book  commences  with  an  account  of  method  in  which 
the  ' '  Qmpoeitiones ''  or  "  agreements ''  of  the  house  are  arranged, 
namely,  ''by  alphabet  accordmg  to  names  of  places.'^  After  these 
are  described,  the  compiler  commences  a  new  section  with  the 
''  Titles  of  the  Privileges  and  Indulgences ''  granted  to  the  Abbey, 
and  apparently  arranged  according  to  the  chronological  list  of  the 
Boman  Pontifis.  The  series  commences  with  several  of  Pope 
Celestine  HI.,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  grants  made  to  the 
Cistercian  Order  in  general,  others  to  the  Monastery  of  Stanley  in 
particular.  After  enumerating  a  very  interesting  Bull,  entitled 
''  Concerning  the  absolution  of  the  first  vow  ot  Ralph  Fitz-Stephen 
and  concerning  the  confirmation  of  the  second  vow,''  documents 
ratified  by  Pope  Alexander  III.,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  are  calen- 
dered. Then  follow  those  of  Popes  Clement  III.,  Honorius  III., 
Gregory  IX.,  Innocent  IV.,  and  other  Bishops  of  Rome,  with  two 
of  Otho,  the  Papal  Legate. 

y2 
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The  next  section  is  of  interest^  as  it  introdnces  to  oar  notice^  for 
the  first  time,  I  believe.  Brother  Michael  the  Monk,  whose  labours 
for  the  benefit  of  his  order  have  merited  a  special  paragraph  entitled 
"  Titles  of  the  Privileges  which  were  acquired  in  the  year  of  grace 
MCCXLV**  by  brother  Michael  the  Monk,  whose  labour  may  Grod 
requite  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Amen/'  This  worthy  religious 
appears  to  have  been  the  means  of  obtaining  no  less  than  eighteen 
papal  documents  of  privileges  and  liberties  from  Pope  Innocent  IY.> 
and  these  the  compiler  of  the  calendar  has  numbered  consecutively 
from  A  to  S.  The  tenor  of  all,  from  the  titles  or  docquets  i^pears 
to  be  of  a  nature  general  to  the  Cistercian  Order. 

The  next  division  of  deeds  is  devoted  to  "  Final  Concords  made 
before  the  Justiciers  of  our  Lord  the  King,''  and  relate  to  lands  at 
Childcnoel,  Budes  or  Heland,  Stanleg,  Cudelpnton],  Wappel', 
Winterbourn,  Nethermore,  Blakedun,  Calestun,  Aubree,  Wiltun, 
Heiwude,  Cokelberg,  Buteshale,  Jettun,  Stodleg,  Bradenstok,  and 
Eston,  most  of  which  localities  are  I  believe  circumjacent  with  the 
Abbey.  This  section  contains  a  variety  of  valuable  historical, 
biographical,  and  topical  information,  such  as  names  of  several 
Abbots,  Nicholas,  Thomas,  Stephen,  Robert,  Peter,  and  William. 
The  list  of  Abbots  which  I  give  at  the  end  of  the  paper  is 
materially  assists  by  these  names.  The  last  entry  is  perhaps 
curious,  as  it  relates  to  the  Jew  ^' Jocepinus"  of  Bristol,  who  had 
acquitted  to  the  Abbey  his  claim  to  a  debt  owing  by^Ralph  de 
Beauchamp,  a  scion  of  a  noble  family  well  known  in  Wiltshire  at 
that  time. 

•JThe  next  division  of  the  calendar  is  devoted  to  "  The  Titles  of 
charters  of  Sovereigns,  which  are  enrolled  and  not  in  order."  This 
class  embraces  grants  and  charter  of  liberties  from  Richard  I., 
Henry  III.,  and  Edward  II.  While  the  next  series  is  of  those 
which  are  '^  in  order  "  viz.,  of  chronology,  and  these  leading  off  with 
•two  of  the  Empress  Mathildis,  proceed  with  several  of  H^ory  II., 
and  Richard  I.  Mr.  Bowles  has  printed  the  text  of  some  of  these 
from  the  original  deeds  in  the  possession  of  E.  Bayntun,  in  his 
work,  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made. 

Then  succeeds  the  body  of   the  work,  with  an  introductory 
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paragraph  in  which  are  explained  the  scope  and  method  of  the 
arrangement^  and  the  signification  of  the  marks.  This  method  is 
8o  interesting  as  affording  lis  a  glimpse  at  the  way  in  which  the 
Monks  were  accustomed^  in  the  Cistercian  Order,  to  arrange  their 
title  deeds,  that  I  think  it  worth  while  to  translate  it : — ^^  Here 
begin  the  titles  of  the  charters.  Firstly,  of  the  charters  pertaining 
to  places  whose  names  begin  with  A,  then  with  B,  and  so  on.  In 
this  arrangement  of  titles  this  method  is  carried  out,  viz.,  immedi- 
ately after  the  title  of  each  charter  are  placed  the  confirmations,  if 
any,  of  that  charter,  after  these  confirmations  are  placed  other  deeds 
appertaining  to  the  same.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  number 
which  is  written  at  the  head  of  the  titles  indicates  in  what  place, 
the  separate  deeds  are  deposited.  But  the  dots  represent  in 
what  order  they  are.  The  small  circles  shew  which  are  the  charters 
placed  in  the  broad  chest.'' 

I  think  it  will  be  nnnecessary  for  me  to  point  out  modem  local- 
ities equivalent  to  those  indicated  by  this  list,  which  is  so  long  that 
we  may  fairly  take  it  the  abbey  of  Stanley  was  very  richly  endowed. 
The  majority  of  the  localities  are  in  Wiltshire,  and  a  few  appear  to 
be  in  Berkshire  and  other  surrounding  shires. 

[MS.  Harl.  6716,  f.  2b.]  Isto  ordine  ooUooantar  Omnes  oompositiones  istias 
domnB  qase  faemnt  inter  nos  et  diversas  personas  pro  diversis  oaasis  per  alpha- 
betnm  seoandum  qnod  looa  nostra  se  eztendimt.  Primoque  Alpkl^emoor 
vooatoT  mora  nostra  qasB  ante  portam  soita  est,  de  qua  quondam  inquisicio  fuit 
faota  per  dominum  Regem,  et  ad  modum  cirographi  post  inquisitionem  fnerat 
inde  Uttera  oonfeeta.  Seoando,  de  Compositione  inter  Episoopum  Bathoniensem 
et  nos  pro  una  hyda  terr®  in  Eston.  Item,  inter  nos  et  ejusdem  Episcopi 
Capitnlum  apud  Welles  de  deoimis  Ovium  nostrarnm  apad  Eston.  Item,  inter 
nos  et  priorem  de  Bradenstoke  de  duabus  acris  apnd  Costowe  et  clauso  nostro  de 
mora.  Item,  inter  nos  et  abbatem  de  Bello  looo  pro  aqua  ThamisisB*  apud  Wode- 
leye.  Item  inter  nos  et  Beotorem  Eoclesise  de  Calne.  Item  inter  nos  et  abbatem 
Sancti  Augustini  de  Bristo^,  pro  deoimis  apad^oderynton.  Item  oompositiones 
inter  nos  et  rectorem  Eoolesise  de  Pharendon  quee  sunt  quinque  in  universo, 
quarum  tree  faoiunt  mentionem  de  Centum  Solidis  pro  decimii  de  Wad€leye^\ 
et  una  de  duabus  marois  et  dimidio  annuatim  solvendis  pro  eisdem  deoimis.  ' 
Item  inter  nos  et  priorem  de  Farleye,  quse  sunt  duee  unins  tenoris  per  quas 
tdnemur  solvere  eidem  unam  Maroam  annuatim  pro  deoimis  de  Stan!  et  Nuthe- 
mour.      Item,  inter  nos  et  Beotorem  EoolesisB  de  Westbury  pro  deoimis  de 

•  ThamisuB ;  Thaniaisie,  with  the  second  a  ezpuncted,  MS. 
t  Centum    .    .    •  Wadeleye,  and  underlined  with  a  red  stroke,  BfS, 
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Godeweil  et  Hay wo3,  qme  suDt  quioqne  in  aiiiTerso  cam  oonfirmatione  ejasdem 
oapitulL  Item  inter  noa  et  Rectory  EoolesisB  de  Hentone  pro  decimia  de 
Ricardeeton.  Item,  inter  nos  et  Rectorem  Eocleaisa  de  Panrehaitone.  Item, 
inter  nos  et  Rectorem  Eoolesi®  de  Lacok  pro  prato  nostro  de  Lokoesnnell.  Item 
inter  nos  et  Rectorem  Eoolesise  de  Lamboume,  soilioit  decano  Sancti  Paali 
London.  Item,  inter  nos  et  Rectorem  Eoclesiee  de  Lydeford  Ewyas  pro  decimia 
de  Mighale  qu»  snnt  quinque  in  nni verso.  Item  inter  noa  et  abbatem  Malmes- 
buriensem  pro  fils  aqasa  de  Merkedene.  Item  inter  noa  et  abbatem  Malmeaburi- 
ensem  pro  qaadam  pastora  apnd  Coderyntone.  Item  inter  nos  et  Rectorem 
EcclesisB  de  Wynterbourne  de^minntis  decimis  apnd  Ricardestone  Tel  Berewjke, 
oonfirmata  per  Episoopum  Sar,  et  capitulum  Sar. 

Item  oomposicio  nova  est  inter  noa  et  Rectorem  EodesisB  de  Calne  de  ix  d. 
annni  redditns  sibi  debitis. 

Tituli  priviUgiorum  et  indulgsniiarum, 

ii.  Celestinns  Papa  III. 

Prime,  de  proteotione  domos.  Seonndo,  de  oonfirmation  e  omninm  qum  jnste 
possidemns  vel  jnste  adipisoi  poterimns.  Tertio,  quod  decimas  dare  non 
tenemur  de  laboribas  propriis  tam  de  terris  oultis  qnam  incnltis,  de  ortis,  vir- 
gnltis,  piscationibns  vel  de  nntrimentis  animalium  nostromm.  Quarto,  qnod 
clericos  et  laioos  liberos  ad  conversionem  recipere  possomns.  Quinto,  quod 
fugitives  nostros  ezcommunioare  possumus.  Sexto,  quod  nuUi  nostrum 
lioeat  sine  lioenoia  fidejnbere,  vel  peouniam  mutno  aooipere.  Beptimo,  quod 
in  oausis  propriis  licet  nobis  fratrum  nostromm  testimonio  -nti.  Octavo, 
quod  mullus  episcopus  vel  alia  quelibet  persona  nos  ad  secularia  juditia 
vel  aliquos  Conventus  publioos  ire  oompellat.  Nee  ad  domos  nostras  accedat 
causa  convocandi  conventus  publicos.  Neque  de  ordinatione  Abbatis,  vel  de 
qmoquam  contra  privilegia  nostra  vel  ordinis  institnta  intromittat.  None,  quod 
ea,  quad  ad  episcopale  offitium  pertinent,  ab  alio  quam  a  proprio  episoopo  perci- 
pere  possumus  si  neoesse  fuerit.  Et  quse  ab  episcopis  transeuntibus  de  quibus 
plenam  notioiam  habemus  peroipere  possumus.  Decimo,  quod  niobil  dare 
debemus  pro  oleo  sancto  vel  aliquo  alio  eoclesiastico  sacramento.  Undeoimo, 
quod  nulli  lioeat  nos  vel  monasterium  nostrum  suspend  ere,  excommunioare  vel 
interdicere.  Neque  mercennarios  nostros  vel  vioinos  pro  eo  quod  nobisoum 
laborant  quando  alii  feriantur  vel  aliqua  de  propriis  benefioia  vel  offioia  ex 
caritate  prestiterint.  Duodecimo,  quod  si  commune  interdictum  fuerit,  licet 
nobis  in  Monasteriomostro,  interdictis  exdusis,  divina  officia  oelebrare.  Tertio 
decimo,  quod  nulli  licet  iofra  dausuram  locorum  noetrorum  rapinam,  violentiam 
vel  quioquam  aliud  hujusmodi  exercere.  Quartodecimo,  de  oonfirmatione 
omnium  libertatum,  immunitatum,  et  exemptionum  secularium  exaotionum  quce 
nobis  fuerint  rationabDiter  indultsB.  Quintodecimo,  quod  nulli  liceat  monaste- 
rium nostrum  temere  perturbare,  nee  quicquam  de  possessionibus  nostris  vel 
rebus  nostris  auferre,  retinere,  vel  minuere.  Ultimo,  quod  omnes  excom- 
municati  sint  qxii  contra  hsec  temere  venire  temptaverint. 

iii.  Celestinus  Papa  III. 

Quod  decimas  dare  non  debemus  de  novalibus  vel  laboribus  quos  propriis 
manibus  aut  sumptibus  excolimus,  nee  de  nntrimentis  animalium  nostromm. 
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CelestiniiB  Papa  IH"". 

De  absolutione  primi  yoti  Radalfi  filii  Stepbani,  et  de  oonfirmatione  yoti 
ultimi. 

.i.  Alexander  Papa  lU^. 

De  proteotione  domos.  Seonndo,  de  oonfirmatione  omninm  qnee  juste  possi- 
demus  yel  juste  adipisci  poterimus  de  quibus  nominatim  queedam  speoifioat. 
Tertio,  qnod  nullus  episoopus  sine  oerta  et  manifesta  causa  Tel  culpa  nos  ad  oon- 
oitium  yel  sinodum  yenire  oompellat,  yel  pro  generali  terrsB  interdicto  in  monas- 
terio  noetro  diyina  oelebrare  probibeat  Aut  pro  biis  quse  nobis  a  sede  apostolica 
indnlta  sunt,  nos  yel  meroennarios  nostros  anatbematizare  presumat.  Quarto, 
quod  si  proprius  epifioopus  substitutum  Abbatem  benedioere  noluerit,  lioeat  ei 
noyitios  proprios  benedioere  et  alia  qnse  ad  illud  officium  pertinent  exercere. 
Quinto,  de  oonfirmatione  libertatum  sen  immunitatum  ao  oonsuetudinum  quse 
nobis  olim  a  Rege  Henrico  rationabiliter  indultee  sunt  et  sOriptis  suis  roboratee. 
Sexto,  quod  liberas  et  absolutas  personas  ad  babitum  ordinis  redpere  possumus. 
Neo  aliquis  quempiam  de  monaobis  yel  oonyersis  nostris  absque  nostra  lioentia 
post  faotam  in  monasterio  nostro  professionem  susoipere  audeat.  Septimo,  quod 
fugitiyos  nostros  exoommunicare  possumus.  Ootayo,  quod  nullus  infra  olausuram 
locorum  nostrorum  yiolentiam,  rapinam  yel  furtum,  sen  bominem  oapere 
audeat.  Nono,  quod  deoimaa  dare  non  debemus  de  laboribus,  quos  propriis 
manibos  aut  sumptibus  oolimns,  tam  de  terris  antiquitus  oultis  quam  de  noya- 
libuB,  neque  de  animalibus  nostris.  Decimo,  quod  nulli  lioeat  monasterium 
nostniHL  temere  perturbare  nee  quicquam  de  possesdonibus  yel  rebus  nostris 
auferre,  retinere  yel  minuere,  sou  quibuslibet  yexationibus  fatigare.  Undecimo, 
quod  si  quis  contra  predicta  temere  scienterque  yenire  temptayerit,  et  seoundo 
tertiore  commonitus  digne  non  satisfecerit,  potestatis  bonorisque  sui  dignitate 
oareat,  et  exoommunioationis  sententise  subjaoeat. 

.xiiij.  Alexander  Papa  III''*. 

De  proteotione  Abbatise  de  Stanl^   Et  de  oonfirmatione  eodesiea  de  Blatedun. 

.iiij.  Clemens  III"^. 

Quod  ea  qusB  ad  episoopale  officium  pertinent,  ab  alio  quam  a  proprio  episcopo 
per«ipere  possumus  si  necesse  fuerit.  Item  de  biis  quse  perdpere  possumus  ab 
episcopis  transeuntibus  de  quibus  plenam  notidam  babemus.  Item  quod  nullus 
nos  ad  secularia  judiUa  yel  aliquos  oonyentus  publicos  ire  oompellat.  Nee  ad 
domoB  nostras  accedat  causa  oonyentus  publicos  oonyocandi.  Item  quod  in 
oausis  propriis  lioeat  nobis  fratrum  nostrorum  testimoniis  uti.  Item,  quod  nulli 
lioeat  mercennarios  nostros  yel  vidnos  interdicere  yel  exoommunicare  pro  eo  quod 
nobiscum  laborant  quando  alii  feriantur,  yel  aliqua  de  propriis  beneficioiis  bene- 
fioia  yel  officia  ex  caritate  prestiterint.  Item,  in  quibus  oausis  licet  nobis 
meroennarios  nostros  ab  aliis  exoommunioatos  absolyere  et  eis  ecolesiastica  sacra- 
xnenta  oonferre. 
«yiiij.  HonoriuB  III^.    Quod  deoimse  non  dentur  de  noyalibus  adquisitis  post 

generale  concilium. 
.Tj.  Honorius  III"**.    Quod  libersd  personsd  libere  recipiantur  sine  mortuario. 
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•Tj.  Honorins  III**.    QuodlegatiproeiiiiitbnespeovixuariMamonastariisiiofitiiB 

Don  eztorqaanti  et  qnod  in  domibos  nostris  oibis  regnlaribns  sint 

oontenti. 
.xij.  Honorios  III"".    Quod  legati  side  spetiali   mandato  dommi  pap»  non 

possont  noB  exoommonioare  Tel  snspendere,  neo  in  monasteria 

nostra  interdicti  sententiaa  piomnlgaie. 
•xiij.  Honorins  III"*.    Quod  prelati  privilegia  nostra  et  indnlgentias  obseryent, 

et  ab  aliis  observari  fiEunant. 

Non  i^btqv*  dolort. 

•ziiy.  Gregorins  IX"*.  Qood  Arobi^isoopns  Cantoaris  et  ejus  snffiragaoeiy 
aliiqne  eoolesiaram  prelati  per  Cantnariensem  proYineiam  oonsti- 
tuti,  malefaotores  nostros,  qoi  nobis  injuriantar  de  possessioDibasy 
rebnsy  et  domibua  nostris  Tel  hominum  nottrorum^  (hoc  verlum 
in  dushui  $equ0niihu$  reperUur)  siye  de  Liis  qnee  nobis  debentnr 
ex  testamento  deoedentinm,  siye  de  dedmis  labomm  nostrorum  et 
nutrimentis  aDimalinm ;  sent^itia  publiose  exoommnnioatioDis  yel 
snspensionis  ooberoeant  donee  nobis  plenarie  satisfAoiant.  Item 
de  illis  qni  manos  Tiolentas  in  nos  yel  aliqnem  nostrum  in* 
jeoerint. 

Nan  abfl^oe  dolore. 

Gregorins  .IX"*.    De  eodem  quo  snpra;  generaliter  ad  omnes  episoopoe  et  eoelesi- 
arum  prelates  ad  qnos  istss  litter»  peryenerint. 
Non  i^btqoe  dolore. 

•y.  Innoeentins  .111"*.  De  eodem  quo  snpra:  ad  Arobiepisoopnm  Cantnariensem 
et  ejus  suffiraganeos,  et  oetera,  nt  snpra.  Preterea  de  yiolenta 
mannnm  injeotione  daustralinm  in  altemtrnm,  yel  in  olerioum 
seonlarem. 

•xy.  Gregorins  .IX."*.  Quod  immnnessumns  a  prestations  deoimarnmdelaotey 
lana,  et  agnis. 

•yii.  Gregorins  .IX"*.    Qnod  trabi  ad  plaoitnm  non  debemns  ultra  dnasVdietas. 

.xyj.  Urbanus  III"*.    De  oonfirmatione  Wnrtbe  onm  pertinentiis. 

.ix.  Oto[n]is  legati.  Qnod  non  debemns  trabi  ad  placitum  nltra  dnas  dietas. 
Neo  de  oansis  litigantium  oompeUi  oognosoere. 

•x.  Oto[n]is  legati.  De  deoimis  non  dandis  de  possessionibns  babitis  ante  opn- 
cilium.  Neo  de  noyalibns  ante  yel  post  ooncilinm  adqnisitis  quse 
propriis  manibns  ant  snmptibus  excolimns.  Neqne  de  ortis, 
yirgtdtisy  pratis,  pascnis,  nemoribus,  molendinisi  salinis,  pisoa- 
tionibns,  et  nntrimentis  animalinm  nostrorum. 

TituU  priviUgiorum  qua  adquuita  /uerant  Anno  gratia,  M^,  ee^*  xlffi,  per. 
Jra%rem  MichaeUm  Monachum,  eufus  labor&m  remunerei  Dsu9  in  regno  eelorunu 
Amen, 

Innoeentins  .IIII"*.    A.    Interpretatio  de  noyalibns. 

Innoeentins  .1111"*.    B.    Non  absque  dolore, 

Innooentins  .1111"*.  C.  Quod  immunes  sumus  a  prsBstatione  omnium  minu- 
taruitt  deeimarum,  soilioet  de  nntrimentis  animalinm,  de  ortis, 
yirgultis,  pratis,  et  ceteris  ante  concilitHH  et  poet  coneUiun^  ae- 
quiiitii. 
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Innoeentiiui  .IIII'^.    D.    Quod  nulliu  a  nobis  deeimas  ezigere  debet  de  nntri- 

mentis  animaliom  nostrorum,  neo  ab  illit  qni  ea  habent  in  pastara 

Tel  costodia  sua.    Neque  benefactores  nostros  exoommnnioare  yel 

interdioere,  sen  sospendere. 
InnooentinB  •IIII'^.    E.    ^e  aliquis  inferre  possit  tententiam  in  seryientes  ant 

•        familiares  sen  benefaotores  nostros,  et  cetera. 
Innooentins  .1111'^.    F.    Qnod  omnibns  ad  senritinm  nostmm  oommorantibns 

possnmns  eoclesiastioa  Saoramenta  oonferre  si  oopiam  saoerdotnm 

snornm  de  facOi  habere  neqnennt. 
Innooentins  .IIII*".    G.    Qaod  nnllns  nos  trahat  ad  aliqnod  fomm  aliqua  de 

oansa,    neo   in   ratione   delicti,  sine  speciali  mandato  domini 

pap». 
Innooentins  .1111^.    H.    No  aliqnis    secularis   persona    oames    oommedere 

prsBsnmat  infra  Abbatias  yel  Grangias  nostras* 
Innooentins  .IIII'".    I.    Qnod  Domns  ordinis  nostri  non  yisitentnr^  nisi  per 

personas  ordinis. 
Innooentins  .IIII'^.    £.    Qnod  moDaohi  nostri  ordinentnr  sine  examioatione. 
Innooentins  .IIII".    L.    Qood   Abbates  possnnt  oommittere  prioribns  .snii 

yioes  snas  absolyendi  Monaobos  et  Conyereos  ezcommnnioatos  pro 

yiolenta  mannnm  injeotione  inyioem. 
Innooentins  .IIII'**.    M.    De  oonseryandis  nobis  priyilegiis  et  libertatibns  et 

oonsnetndinibns  antiquis. 
Innooentins  •IIIl'*".    N.    De  confirmatione  omninm  priyilegiomm  nostromm* 
Innooentins  .II 11™.    0.    Qood  nnllns  Delegatus  yel  snbdelegatns  Sententiam 

interdicti  yel  snspensionis  ant  exoommnnloationis  in  nos  promnl- 

gare  potest. 
Innooentins  .1111"*".    P.    Quod  compelli  non  possnmns  ad  proyiflionem  alicujus 

in  pensionibus  siye  ecclesiasticis  benefioiis. 
Innooentius  .1111°*.    Q,.    Quod  nnllns  in  dedicatione  eoolesin  yd  alio  tempore 

infra  septa  monasterii  oarnibus  yesoi  prcesnmat. 
Innooentius  .lUI"".    B.    Quod  bona  eomm  qui  in  monasteriis  nostris  pcofess* 

ionem  faciunt  petere  et  retinere  poesnmns. 
Innooentius  .IIII'*'.    8.    Quod  cogi  non  possnmns  yendere  possessiones  yel  alia 

bona  monasterii  nostri. 

FinaUn  Coneordim  fact<B  coram  Ju$tk%ario9  Dvmini  BegU, 

ChildonoeL    a.    Inter  Nicholaum  Abbatem  et  Godwinnm  Episoopnm  Wiuton- 

iensem  de  terra  de  Cbildcnoel. 
Bndes  siye  Heland'.    .ij.    Inter  Thomam  Abbatem  et  Badulphnm  Blnet  de 

una  yirgata  terras. 
Btanleg*.    .iij.    Inter  Stephannm  A.bbatem  et  Godefridnm  de  Stanleg'  de  .yij. 

yirgatis  terro. 
Cadel'  et  Wappel'.    .iiij.    Inter  Stephannm  Abbatem  etDayid  Abbatem Sanoti 

Augnstini  BristoUise  de  .j.  hida  et  dimidia. 
Cndel'  et  WappeP.    .y.    Inter  Stephannm  Abbatem  et  Gilebertma  de  Fine- 

mer*  de  .iiij.  camcatis  terree. 
Cndel'  et  Wappel'.    .yj.    Inter  Bobertnm  Abbatem  et  Johanntm  de  Berkel' 

de  Cndel'  onm  pertinentiis. 
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Winterbam.    .vij.    Inter  Stepbanum  Abbatem  et  WiUelmam  Clerimim  da 
xz 
Berewik'  de  .iiij.  aoris  terrsd. 

WiDterborn'.    .yiij.    Inter  Stepbanam  Abbatem  et  Johannem  de  Berewik'  de 

nno  mesuagio  et  .v.  aoris  terrsB. 
Winterburn'.    .ix.     Inter    Edmnndnm    de  Eocle  et  WiUelmam  Magistmm 

Hospitalia  Sancti  Bartbolomei  Bristolliffi  de  tertia  parte  feodi 

dimidii  Militis  earn  pertinenciis. 
Netbemore.    .x.    Inter  Stepbanam  Abbatem  et  Waiteram  le  Loverd  de  dimidia 

oaracata  terraa. 
Blakedan*.    .xj.    Inter  Stepbanam  Abbatem  et  Robertam  de  Aamari  de  com- 

mana  pastarse  in  IJbbeieg'. 
Calestan'y  Aabree,  Wilton',    .xij.    Inter  Stepbanam  Abbatem  et  Walteram 

de  Caleston  de  .j.  Tirgata  terr»  in  Calestnn'.    £t  de  .iiij^.  aoris 

prati  in  Aabree  qasB  vocantar  Thommed.    £t  de.j.  mesoagio  in 

Wiltan'  juxta  Abbatiam. 
Heiwnde.    .xiij.    Inter    Stepbanam  Abbatem  et  Willelmom  Bomel  de  .j» 

virgata  terree. 
Cokelbezg'    .xiiij.    Inter  Petram  Abbatem  et  Nicholaam  filiam  Petri  de  Cokel- 

berg'  de  medietate  molendini  de  Cokelb'  pro  .x.  solidis  annois  et 

ana  stika  anguiliaram.  ^ 

Heiwade    .xv.    Inter  Robertam  Abbatem  et  Walteram  de  Payeli  de  .j.  yirgata 

terr88. 
Bostesbale.    .XYJ*    Inter  Robertam  Abbatem  et  Ricardam  le  Blant  de  Rate- 

sbal'  de  Reddita  .xl.  solidoram  pro  .j.  yirgata  terra, 
Jettan'    .xyij.    Inter  Robertam  Abbatem  et  flenrioam  de  .L  aoris  terrsa,  et 

qaodam  prato,  et  pastara,  et  imparcamento. 
Stodleg*    .xriij.    Inter  Robertam  Abbatem  et  Rogerum  de  Stodleg*  de  .yiij 

aoris  prati  et  mesaagio  qaod  lagardas  aliqaando  tenait. 
Bradenestok'    xix.    Inter  Robertam  Abbatem  et  Priorem  de  Bradenestok'  de 

reddita  daaram  maroaram  pro  decimis  de  Cotstowe. 
Eston'    .XX.    Inter  WiUelmam  Abbatem  et  Petram  filiam  Galfridi  de  Wode- 

ford  de  terra  de  Eston'. 
Jetton'    .xxi.    Inter  WiUelmam  Abbatem  et  Robertam  Eaynelde  advooatione 

eodesisB  de  Jetton'. 
Carta  Jooepini  Jadei  de  Bristollia  foota  ooram  Jasticiarioe  Regis  de  Quieta- 
damantia  totias  debiti  Radalpbi  de  BeUo  Campo. 

Tituli  cartarum  lUgum  qyM  iunt  rottUata  et  non  in  ordine. 

Rioardi  Reg)#  de  proteotione  et  de  oonfirmatione  omniam  qa»  Henrioas 
Rex  pater  saas  et  MatUl'  Imperatrix  ayia  saa  sive  alii  nobis  dederant,  vel  in 
fataram  dare  ant  yendere  yolaerint  Et  preterea  omniam  dignitatam  et 
Ubertatam  qasd  a  predeoessoribas  sais  Regibus  Angliffi  nobis  conoesssB  faerant. 
Et  qaod  poni  in  plaoitam  non  debaimos  de  aliqao  tenemento  nostro  nid  ooram 
ipso  yel  oapitaUbas  Jasticiariis  sais,  nisi  de  preeepto  ipsias. 

Item  Ejasdem  de  eodem  yerbo  ad  yerbam ;  Secanda. 
.    Item  carta  Regis  Edwardi  filii  Regis  Edwardi  de  yerbo  ad 
yerbam. 
Helirioi  Regis  filii  Johannis  Regis  de  confirmatiene  omniam  qa»  in  sapra- 
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dicta  carta  Rioardi  Regis  avanouli  Boi  contioentur ;  preter  iUa  quad  remidmaB 
pro  bosoo  de  Alfledemore.  Preterea  in  hac  carta  nominate  sunt  qiuddam 
donationes  qosB  ia  dicta  carta  Regis  Ricardi  non  sunt  specificated. 

Item  Ejusdem  de  eodem  verbo  ad  yerbnm;  secnnda. 
Henrioi  Regis  filii  Jobannis  Regis  de  bosco  de  Alfledemore,  et  de  licencia 
daodendi  illam  fossato  et  haia.    Et  de  licencia  faciendi  fossata  et  haias  inter 
forestam  de  cbippeha*  et  terras  nostras  arabiles  et  prata  qo®  jaoent  Yorsas 
eandem  forestam. 

Item  Ejusdem  de  eodem  verbo  ad  verbom ;  Seconda. 
TUhH  cariarum  Regum  qua  9unt  in  ordine. 


Lockeswell' 
Lockesweir 


Migehal' 
Wnrthe 


Matillis  Imperatricis  et  Henrioi  Regis  fIlii  ejus 
de  Lockeswell  cum  pertinenoiis. 

Matildis  Imperatricis  de  qnodam  prato  et  de 
.zz.  solidatis  terrse  joxta  pontem  de  Lacok. 
.8[cilicet].  le  Elande. 

Henrici  Regis  de  Migehal'  cum  pertinenoiis. 

Henrioi  Regis  de  Wurtbe  cum  pertinenoiis. 

Henrioi  Regis  de  Stanley,  Migehal',  Lockes- 
well', Leilande,  Hetfdde,  pastora  in  foresta 
et  de  confirmatione  datorum. 

Henrici  Regis  de  qoietadamantia  telonei,  pon- 
tagii,  passagii,  et  aliamm  oonsoetndinnm  per 
totam  terram  snam. 

Henrici  Re^  de  confirmatione  doni  Hngonis 
de  Plugeni  de  una  hida  terns. 

Henrioi  Regis  de  confirmatione  doni  Hugonis 
de  Plugenei  de  .zx.  solidatis  terrse. 

Ricardi  Regis  de  pastnra  de  Langeden'  et  Wika. 

Rioardi  Regis  de  confirmatione  doni  Radolpbi 
filii  Stepbani  de  Cudelingt'  et  WappeF. 

Henrici  Regis  de  ezpeditatione*  cannm  nostro- 
rum  per  omnes  grangias  nostras  non  facienda. 

Item  E^nsdem  de  eodem  verbo  ad  verbom  ;  se- 
cnnda.   Et  de  ezhibitione  forestariomm. 

Ineipiuni  iUuli  cariarum.  Prima  ;  eartarum  pertinentium  ad  loea  quorum 
nomifta  ineipiuni  per  »A,  Seeundo  ;  ponuntur  iiiuli  eartarum  periinentium  ad 
hca  quorum  nomina  ineipiuni  per  ,B,,  ei  aie  deincepi  $eeundum  ordinem 
Alphabetic  In  ordtnatione  itta  titulorum  iste  oh%ervatur  modun^  videlicet  poii 
.titulum  euiu9libet  carta  immediate  ponuntur  eonJirmatione$  y'uidem  carta  ti 
qua  /uerint,  poit  confirmationee  alia  $cripta  ad  eandem  pertineniia.  No" 
iandum  quod  numerue  qui  icribitur  in  eapHe  titulorum  eigniflcai  in  quo  loco 
singula  carta  poeita  §unt»  Puncti  vera,  in  quo  ordine.  Parti  cireuli  design^ 
ant  qua  carta  poiita  aunt  in  Utta  archa,  Ineipiuni  iiiuli  cariarum  perUnen^ 
Hum  ad  loea  quorum  nomina  ineipiuni  per,  A. 


Lambnm* 

Lambam' 

Langeden' 
Cndelingf 
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viii 
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Anbrea 
Anbrea 
Anbrea 
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zziz 

o 
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zzviy 

o 

•: 

zzvy 

Fnlconis  de  Cantilnpo  de  .vij.  acris  prati  apnd 
la  duabbe.    Et  qnibusdam  aliis  pratis. 

Confirmatio  ThomsB  de  Sancto  Yigore  de 
eisdem  pratis. 

Donnm  Thomss  de  Sancto  Yu^re  quod  fecit 
dicto  Fnlooni  de  Cantilnpo  de  eisdem  pratis. 


•  Striking  tir  portloiLi  of  the  liMU 
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Aubrea 
Aubrea 

Anbrea 

Aobrea 


Aubrea 
Aubrea 


Berkele 

Berkele 

Berkele 

Berkele 
BristoU'    » 

Bristol!' 

BristoU* 
BriatoU' 

Bristoll' 

BristoU' 

BrbtoU' 

Botenedifl 
Botenedifl 

Botenedisi 


•; 

XXVIJ 

xxviij 

• 

m 

• 

iiij 

• 

iiij 

V. 

•: 

xij 

•: 

X 

• 

xi 

•: 

zi 

3m 

X 

xuj 


Xlllj 


vij 

▼y 

▼y 

vi 

viij 

viij 


Item  Ejusdem  de  eodem ;  seounda. 

Donum  cHusdem  Thomsd  de  Sanoto  Yigore  quod 

fecit  noois  de  eisdem  pratis. 
Adas  filii  Everardi  de  .j.  aora  prati  et  dimidia. 
Et  de  .i.  aora  prati  qusB  jaoet  ia  Niwecrofte. 
Waited  de  Calestun  de  quibusdam  piatis,  et  de 

quodam  messuagio  in  Wilton.     Finalis  oon- 

oordia  xiia. 
Walteri  de  Greneford  de  .i.  aora  prati. 
Keginaldi  filii  Oodwini  de  oonfirmatione  doni 

KagenildflB  Matris  susd  de  quodam  aora  prati. 

£t  de  Redditu  .iij.  denariorum  in  Calna. 
Julianfld  filisB  Aluredi  de  Gatemore  de  .j.  yirirata 

term  et  quodam  Messnagio  oum  .ij.  acris  et 

tribus  oroltis  qu»  vooentur  Inhokes.    Et  de 

pastura  ad,  oco.  oves  et  .x.  animalia. 
Willelmi  Branohe  de  quieta  olamantia  curisB 

de  from'  pro  terra  de  Berkel'. 
Confirmatio  Etoberti  Malherbe  MilitLsde  pastura 

.iii.  oyium  et  .x.  animalium. 
Confirmatio  Keginaldi*  de  Albamara  junioris  de 

eisdem. 
Confirmatio  Thomn  de  albamara  de  terra  de 

Berkele  et  pastura  treoentorum  Multonum. 
Donum  Reginaldi  de  Albamare  quod  fecit  nobis 

de  eisdem. 
Willelmi  Comitis  Glooestri®  de  quietaolamantia 

telonie    de  omnibus  ^us   ad   proprios   usus 

emimus  in  villa  de  Bnstoll'. 
Ejusdem  de  eodem  yerbo  ad  yerbum  ;  Secunda. 
Cbristinaa  filise  et  heredis  Adee  Horegh'  de  quo- 
dam   burgagio    oum   pertinentiis    in   yilla 

Bristollia  binethegetefbeneath  the  gate]  quod 

quondam  fuit  AdsB  Horegh.' 
Nicholai  Clerioi  filii  Henrioi  de  Hambroc  de 

quadam  terra  in  feria.f 
Donum  Henrici  de  Hambroc  quod  fecit  dicto 

Nioholao  Clerioo  Alio  suo  de  eadem  terra. 
Donum  quod  fecit  Baldewinus  Juvenis  deLismor 

Adse  Uor^h'  de  dicto  burgagio  cum  pert. 
Ricardi  Coifin  de  yenditione  quam  fecit  dicto 

Henrici  de  Hambroc  de  eadem  terra. 
Petri  Blackeberie  quam  fecerat  Walteri   de- 

Ponte  de  eadem  terra. 
Thomsa  Bat  de  Beddita  .xii.  solidorum  pro 

eadem  terra. 
Willelmi  Cinnoch  de  tota  terra  sua  de  Botenedis. 
Donum  Godefridi  de  Stanleg'  quod  fecit  Roberto 

Cinnoch  fratri  dicti  Willelmi  de  eodem  et  de 

CoUeg.' 
Alexandri  de  Stodleg*  de  tota  parte  sua  prati  in 

botenedis. 


*  Regliuddi ;  origiiuaiT  Segefnaldi,  but  the  roperflnouA  «  expnnoted. 
fNkhoki    .    .    .    ferU;  this  oitiT  baft  beco  lined  out  with  red  ink  at  a  later  period. 
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Botenedis 

Booiande 
Boclande 

Blantesdon' 

filuntesd' 

Bluntesd' 

Bluotesd' 
Blantesd' 
Bluntesd' 
Bluntesd' 

Cain' 

Cain' 
Cain' 

Cain' 

Cain' 
Cain' 
Cain' 
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XX 
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XX 

•: 

1 

• 

I 

1 
ixvij 

Thomas  Bnbbe  de  ^oietaolamantia  Jari3   et 

damii  quod  habuit  in  prato  de  Botenedis.    £t 

pastorsB  .Ti.  bonm  qo^m  habere  debuit  com 

bobos  nostris  in  Stameg'. 
Beginaldi  Cooh  de  Messnagio  et  .yj.  aoris  ad 

snstentandom  lampadem  in  infirmitorio  seen- 

lanum,yalet  redditns  .iL  sol.  iij.  den.    Cetene 

oartee  pertinentes  ad  eandem  terram  sunt  in 

quadam  pixide  cum  oartis  secularium.* 
HugoDis  Calyi  de  Redditu  .y^.   solidorum; 

cartSBdusB. 
Donum  Willelmi  de  Wastevill'    quod   feoit 

dicto  Hugoni  Calyo  de  dimidia  yirgata  terrsB, 

et  .ij  aoris.    £t  alia  carta  de  .y.  aoris  et  di- 
midia de  quibus  terris  peroipimus  diotum 

Redditum  .yij.  solidorum. 
Confirmaoio  Cbdefridi  de  Soudemor  quam  fedt 

dioto  Hugoni  de  eisdem  terris. 
AlioisB  filise    ConstanoisB  de   quietaolamantia 

quam  feoit  dioto  Htigoni  Calyo  de  Redditu 

.iij.  solidorum,  quem  peroipere  solebat  ab  ea 

de  predictis  terris. 
Donum  Willelmi  de  Wasteyill,  quod  feoit  diot» 

Alieifld  sorori  suse  de  eodem  Redditu  .i^. 

solidorum. 
Willelmus  Zouohe  Miles  de  redditu  yiij  s. 
Magistri  Roger!  de  Calna  de  .j.  Mesuagio  quod 

r^dit   annuatim   Domino   fundi   .yij.    d'. 

oV. 
IsabellflB  quondam  uxoris  Baldewini  Cat  de 

Redditu  .xij.d.  juxta  domum  Morkok. 
Herberti  filii  Petri  de  quodam  Mesuagio. 

De  Meiuagio  et  terris. 
Henrioi  pinnoc  de  una  Hbra  eetm  singulis  annis 

peroipienda  de  Stokeleg*. 
Reginald!  filii  Petri  et  dioti   herberti  fratria 

ejus  de  eodem  Mesuagio. 
Walteri  olobbe  de  quodam  Mesuagio  in  Calna* 

CartsB  .m. 
Donum    Willelmi   Wiffin   quod   ieoit   diotis 

Reginaldo  et  Herberto  fratribus  de  eodem 

Mesuagiob 
Henriei  Wither  de  domo  sua,  et  .j.  aora  terne 

et  .j.  pertioa. 
JohanDis  de  Ayebir'  de  iiij<"   Mesuagiis,  ei 

Walterue  de  Cahtone. 
Confirmatio  Walteri  de  Calestun'  filii    dicti 

Johannis  de  eisdem  .ii^.  Mesuagiis. 
GalMdi  Daiooo  de  quodam  mesuagio  et  de 

quodam  curtillagio. 
Confirmatio  Rogeri  Petitmao  de  eisdem. 
D<mum  Rogeri  Mao  quod  feoit  dioto  GalMdo 

de  dioto  ourtillagio  tantum. 
Mabelyee  filise  Reginald!  orey  quietaolamantia 

de  quodam  mesuagio  in  Cam'. 


•GetertB    . 


•eoolarima;  tUi  passafsi  baa  btoi  lined  out  with  rtd  ink  at  a  later  period. 
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Cain' 
Gala' 

Cain' 
Cain' 
Coin' 


Cain' 
Cain' 


Cain' 
Cain' 

Cain' 
Cain' 

Cain' 
Cain' 

Cain' 
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Riobardi  Agemnnd  detota  terra  qnam  habnit 

in  Cain'. 
Walter!  Tbnrgod  de  .j*  bnrgagio  in  Cosinstret 
qnod  est  joxta    burgagium    l^ioholai   Tri- 
kedel. 
lix     Henrici  de  Comerford  de  Redditn  xijd.  apud 
Calne. 
Bioardi  de  Bosoo  de  qnadam  terra  in  Battestret. 
de  Cantaria  misssB  Beatae  Marise  Virginia  de 

Calne,  et  de  .iiij.  solidis  nobis  debitis. 
Yenditio  Osberti  Paris  quam  feoit  eidem  Ricar- 

do  de  eadem  terra. 
Johannis  filii  Henrici  Cementarii  de  redditn 

iiijd.  ob. 
WiUelmi  textoris  de  quodam  mesuagio  quod 
situm  est  in  aquilonari  parte  Capelue  Sancti 
AndresB. 
CyrogTafPam  inter  nos   et  Capellanom  Beataa 
Maris  de  Cain'  de  <]aodam  Mesuagio  qnod  de 
nobis  tenet  pro.  ii^.  solidis  annul  redditus, 
et  aliud  de  Willelmo  Bleburi. 
Donum  Walteri  parmentarii  quod  fecit  dicta 

Willelmo  de  eodem  roessoagio. 
Donum   Ricardi  Blakeman    quod   feoit  dicto 

Willelmo  de  eodem  Mesuagio. 
WiUelmi  de  Devyses,  Clerici,  qui  dicitur  Wey- 
land,  de  redditu  .zy.  solidoram,  et  .vij.  dena- 
riorum  in  Calna,  quem  redditum  dedit  nobis 
xxT      pro  liberatione  sua. 

WiUelmi  Luvel  de  .j.  mesuagio  in  vioo  qui 
zxY       Yocatur  Fatteford. 

WiUelmi  Luyel  de  Redditu  .xyiij.  denariorum, 

scilicet  de  terra  quamEmaldus  sacerdos  tenuit. 

XT      Walteri  HuUe  de  Redditu  .xij.  denariorum  de 

Messuagio  uno  in  villa  de  Calna. 

xx\j    WiUelmi  scriptoris  de  .j  .Messuagio  in  Cusinstret 

quod  Editha  quondam  uxor  sua  nobis  legavit. 

xxYj     WiUelmi  scriptoris  de  quieta  clamantia  cujas^ 

dam  Conyentionis  pro  Duobus  Mesuagiis. 
xy      Ricardi  filii  WiUelmi  de  Weylande  de  Calna  de 
aoquietancia   Uberationis    annuse    panis   tt 
oeryisisB. 
xxyy    WiUelmi  CapeUani  de  terra  cum  domibus  quae 

fuit  Walten  TrikedeL 
xxyij    SwonUdsB  quondam  uxoris  Oslac  de  quietacla- 
mantia  Juris  quod  habuit  in  quodam  Mesuagio 
in  la  Cberetstret. 
xyj     Jobannis  le  Mason  de  duobus  denariis  Annul 
redditus  de  suo  t^iemento. 
xxyij     AdsB  Bat  de  confirmatione  doni  quod  Jobannea 
frater  suns  fecit  nobis  de  tota  terra  quam  emit 
de  Nortbman. 
xxij     Quieta  clamacio   Thomee  Emald  de  Diyisea, 
et  WiUelmi  SkUe  de  Calne  de  uno  mesuagio 
cum  pertinenciis  suis  quod  situm  est  in  Port- 
Btret  inter  domum  Petri  le  Mercer  et  domum 
WiUelmi  le  aoriyeyn. 
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Cain' 
Cain' 

Cain' 

Cain' 


Caneford 
Caldeoote 

Caldeoof 

Caresbroo 

Chippelia' 
Chippeh' 

CLippeh' 
Chippeh' 
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xxviy 
xxviy 

V 
XXV 

xxix 

zxi 


XV 

lU 


XXIX 


xliy. 
vij 

xxxi 


XXXUJ 

xxxiij 

xxxiiii 

xxxix 
xxxix 
xxxix 

TXT1T 


Bartholomei  de  Qnein'ford  de  Redditn.xij.  de-- 
nariornm  de  qnadam  orofta,  et  de  dominio 
qnod  haboit  in  eadem  orofta,  scilicet  de  tribus 
acria  terras  et  dimidia. 

Rogeri  Aldwini  de  Redditu  .xij.  denariornm  de 
terrsB  qnam  emit  de  Ricardo  ad  oarcerem. 

Reginaldi  filii  Godwini  de  Redditn  .iij.  denario- 
rnm. Isti  .iij.  denarii  pertinent  ad  molendi- 
nnm  Fnlericnm.  Snpra  id  qnadam  de  Anbrea? 

Johannes  de  Anla  de  Calne  de  annno  redditn 
.xijd. 

Alexandii  Scorel  de  Redditn  .iij.  Solidomm.  et 
.y.  denariornm  pro  .j.  Messnaipo  in  Cusinstret 
ex  dono  Johannis  de  Avebiri. 

Alexander  Crede  de  Redditn  .ij.  sol.,  etidem 
feffavit  Hamonem. 

Stephani  deCalestnn'  deRedditu.vLdenariomm. 

Qnieta  Clamaoio  Ihom»  Wejland  de  .j.  tene- 
mento 

Bartholomens  de  Qnein'ford,  de  dimidia  libra 
CersB  peroipienda  deWillelmo  Level  pro  tribns 
acris  et  dimidia  terrse  et  vocator  Clobbecroft. 

Henrici  de  Marisoo  de  esoambio  quarnmdam 
terramm  §  Worth. 

Qaere  enbtns  snb  titnlo  de  Straford.t 

Wameri  Mansel  de  Redditn  .1.  solidomm  in 
Caldeoote,|  et  .ix.  sol.  .x.d.  et  ob.  in  Dnrierd. 

Donnm  Willelmi  de  Wennevalqood  fecit  eidem 
Gamero  de  eodem  Redditn. 

Willelmi  de  Orglandris  de  terra  qnam  Wimnn- 
dus  de  Caresbroe  tennit  jnxta  novnm  cares- 
broo.    Heo  terra  est  in  insnla  de  Wigt. 

Willelmi  le  Nereis  de  dono  qnod  fecit  Kioardo 
le  Snreis  de  qnodam  Bnrgagio. 

Willelmi  le  l^reis  de  dono  qnod  fecit  nobis 
de  eodem  bnrgagio  poet  mortem  diet!  Ricardi 
le  Snreis. 

Confirmatio  Radnlphi  de  Stares  de  eodem. 

Ricardi  le  veske  de  Redditn  .vi.d.  de  Messnagio 
qnod  Paganus  tenoit. 

Dnrandi  le  Francois  de  confirmatione  doni  ^nod 
Ricardns  Smnd  fecit  nobis  de  .j.  Mesuagio. 

Dnrandile  Francois  de  .j .  aora  prati  in  Westmed. 

Dnrandi  )e  Franceis  de  Redditn  .ij.  soL 

Item  Ejnsdem  de  Redditn  .xij.d. 

Willelmi  filii  Dorandi  le  Franceis  de  dimidia 
acra  prati  in  Westmed. 

JBjosdem  Willelmi  de  Relaxatione  vj.d.  qnos 
reddebamns  ei  pro  terra  qnam  habemns  de  eo 
in  Chipp'. 


*  Supra    .    .    ;    Aubrea;  a  red  line  drawB  through  theee  worda  at  the  time  of  writing  the  sen* 
tenee  aboTa— ifM;  Ao. 

t  Qntrt   •    .   •   Straford ;  a  red  line  draim  through  theia  irorda, 

I  a.  Ml.  in  Caldeoote}  undorlined  in  MS. 
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ZXXIT 


XXXY 


XXXY 


XXXY 


XXXTJ 


rxxT^ 


ZXXYl 


xxzvii 


XXXYU 


XXXTU 


xxxyii 


□EXTiii 

xxxli 


o 

O 


XXXIX 


XVI 


xyii 


XXXIX 


xU 


Boberti  le  yeake  de   quitaoUmantia  ejiudein 

ICessoagii. 
Dnrandi  le  Franoeis   de   oonfirmatione  doni 
Radolphi  le  Franceis  quod  fedt  nobis  de  .j. 
Messuaffio   et   de  quitaolamantia    Beddiias 
•xii.d.  de  eodem  Messuagio. 
Johannifl  de  la  Bam  de.quietaclamantia  .vi.d. 

redditas  quos  debebamus  eidem  Johanni . 
Johannis  de  la  Barra  de  confLrmatione  doni  quod 
BioardoB  filius  Bogeri  eaoerdotis  fecit  nobis 
de  .j.  Mesnagio. 
Donum    ejusdem    Johannis   quod   fedt  dioto 

Bioardo  de  eodem  Mesuagio. 
WiUelmi  de  Bugedun'  de  confirmatione  doni 
Bioardi  patris  sni  quod  fecit  nobis  de  qnadam 
orofta  qasB  jaoet  sabtns  gardinnm  Henrioi 
Hardinjg. 
Domini  Galfridi  Gasselin  de  libertatibas. 

xxxvy. 
Henrioi  Harding  de  qnadam  cnltnra  qnfleyooatar 

tnrnebroc  et  .ij.  acris,  pro  .ij.  orofris. 
Willelmi  Harding  de  Bedditn  .yiij.  solidornm 

in  Chippeh'. 
JohannsB  6hu>elin  de  predictb  liberatibns  oonfir- 

matio* 
ThomsB  de  la  Mare  de  onodam  prato  extra 
Chippeham  snper  ripam  fluminis  Ayene.    Et 
yocatnr  Doanham. 
Confirmatio  Adee  filii  dicti  Thonud  de  la  Mare 
I    de  eodem  prato. 

de  bnndis  inter  boscum  nostrum  et  bosonm 

domini  Edwardi  Gaoelyn  in  foresta  dt  Feu- 

wesham. 

Willelmi  Beanyilein  de  dono  quod  fedt  Bioardo 

filio  Bogeri  presbiteri  de  quodam  Mesuagio. 

Willelmi  Beanyilein  de  confirmatione  doni  dicti 

Bioardi  quod  fecit  nobis  de  eodem  Messuagio. 

Et  de  oonfirmatione  doni  Badulphi  le  Franoeis 

quod  fecit  nobis  de  alio  Mesuagio.    £t  de 

oonfirmatione  Bedditus  de  Dnrierd. 

AUexandri  le  Wayte  de  quodam  Mesuagio  la 

Chippeham. 
Bioanu  Horn  de  Bedditu  .iiij.<^  soL  in  eodem, 
De  ho$o%9. 

Willelmi  Beauilein  de  boeoo  quern  habuit  juxta 

abbatiam  et  de  orofta  quse  yocatnr  TJppeleg'. 

Beginaldi  de  Paueli  de  parte  sua  bosci  in  foresta 

de  Chippeh'  qui  yocatnr  hxdwerek. 
Boberti  ae  Oseuill'  de  qnadam  partioula  bosci 
in  foresta  de  Chippeh'. 
Johannsa  de  Oseuilr  de  .j.  burgagio  quod  Bi- 
eardns  le  Sureis  tenuit. 
Johannaa  de  Oseuill'  de  parte  sua  bosci  in  la 

Mora. 
Ejusdem  de  eodem;  secunda.    Istanon  con- 
cordat in  omnibus  cum  priore. 
Confirmatio  Walter!  de  Paueli  de  eodem. 
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xiiij 

viij 


vu 


▼1 
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IIU 

xxxvij 
Tii 

iiii 
Ixij 
Ixy 

l^j 
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I  Simonis  Hom  de  Eedditu  .i^.  solidorum. 
Rogeri  Mareaoalli  de  .j.  acra  prati  in  estmed. 
I     Et  alia  de  dimidia  aora  prati  in  Estmed. 
Heljaa  fllii  Philippi  de  Cokelberg'  de  quarta* 
parte  oojosdam  dimidi®  acree  prati  in  Estmed. 
Heeo  (iiii)  tret  oart»  saprasoriptsB  pertinent  ad 
Molendinam  fulericum  et  sunt  in  quadam 
pizidef  (in  archa  lata.) 

Cyrof^phnm  de  Alfledemore   anod    v^>oatar 

▼iginti  qnatnor ;  est  in  lata  arena. 
Thomsede  Langoal'  de  .ij.  solidatis  terrsd.     Et 

de  terra  qnam  AJurioua  Ghee  tenuit. 
Gomfirmatio  Bioardi  de  Esse  de  eisdem. 
Gonfirmatio  Boberti  de  Eese  filii  dioti  Ricardi 

de  eisdem;    Et  de  .ij.  aoris  in  Lia  ex  dono 

dioti  Ricardi  patris  suL 

Thomsd  filii  Henrici  de  qnodam  Mesoagio.  Et 
de  oonfirmatione  doni  Walteri  de  Lia  de  .^. 
Mesoagiis. 

Quietaolamaoio  PriorisssB  de  Stodleye  de  omni- 
boa  qoBB  tenemoa  de  feodo  sno  in  Ghapmanes- 
lad. 

Gonfirmatio  Godefridi  de  Chranonmba  doni 
dicti  Thomse  de  dioto  Mesnagio.  Et  doni 
dioti  Walteri  de  lia  de  diotis  duobns  Mesu- 
agiis. 

Gonfirmatio  Philippi  de  Lia  filii  dioti  Walteri 
de  Lia  de  eisdem  .ij.  Mesoagiis. 

YiUelmi  Burdevil'  de  terra  de  estohatindon 
quam  dedit  domino  Johanni  Lnvel. 

EmsB  de  Gastello  oonfirmatio  de  terra  Estoha- 
tindon quam  Willelmns  BardeyiF  dedit 
domino  Johanni  Luyel. 

Miohaelis  de  dimidia  yirgata  terr»  quam  dedit 
domino  Johanni  Lnvel  in  Estohatind'. 

Walteri  de  PaneU  de  qoietaolamantia  sequelsd 

Jinam  ipsi  yel  homines  nostri  de  Chipmannes- 
ed   faoere    oonsueyimus    in   hnndredo   de 
Westbiri. 
De  qnodam    mesnagio  onm  ourtiUagio  quod 
GodeMdus  de  Bissopestre  tenet  de  nobis  in 
Ghepmanesl'. 
Johannis  fiUi  Petri  de  terra  de  Cotstowe. 
Ejusdem  de  eodem ;  Seounda. 
Gonfirmatio  Willelmi  de  Maudeuill'  Gomitis 

EssezisB  S  de  eodem. 
Gonfirmatio  Simonis  ie  Bastard  de  eodem. 


*  Qnarta ;  qntrtea,  with  the  e  expnnotad,  MS. 

f  H«o    .    •    .   pizide ;  a  redlin*  drawn  through  this  toitence,  at  a  later  period,  and  the  iiU  and 
the  remainder  added. 

X  Space  left  blank  in  MS, 
)  EaaezifB ;  Esaexeie,  hut  the  e  exponeted,  MS. 
VOL.   XV. — ^NO.    XLV.  Z 
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;  Doniim  Bimonis  le  Bastard  qnod  feoit  dioto 

Johanni  filii  Petri  de  eodem. 
Confirmatio  Willelmi  de  Mandeoill'   Comitia 

Easexin  de  eodem  dono. 
Confinnatio  Emmsd  de  Castello  de  terra    de 

ohatiadon'  qoam  Miohael  dedit  domino  Jo- 
hanni Luyel. 
Boberti  Blneth  de  Duabns  aciis. 
Boberti  Blneth  de  .t.  acris  terree . 
Item  de  eodem.    Item  ejnsdem  de  eodem.  • 
Pbilippi*  Basset  de  tota  terra  cum  domibus  et 

omnibns  aliis  apnd  Salharpe,  Cartsd  dns^ 
Confirmatio  Aljnae  Basset  de  eisdem. 
Confirmatio  oomitie  Maieso$dli  de  eisdem. 
Philippi  Basset  dt  dnabns  acris  ad  fsoiendnm 

chatiam  ad  Salharpe. 
Coneessio  Philippi  Basset  transenndi  per  diversa 

loca  super  terram  snam  nobis  et  nostris,  breree 

duse.-j- 
Walten  de  DunstanvilU  tertii  de  quietadaman- 

tia  serritii  de  Cotstowe. 
Hngonis  filii  Johannis  ds  Chilton  De  .yj.  acris 

terrsB  arabilis  in  campo  de  Chilton'. 
Confirmaoio  Johannis  de  Chilton'. 
Bimonis  de  Cokelb'.  et  Petri  filii  ejus  de  medie- 

tate  moiendini  de  Cokelb'  oum  pertinentiis. 
Confirmatio  Walteri  Crok  de  eodem. 
Petri  deCokelb'  de  restauratione  medietatis  dioti 

moiendini  si  a  nobis  ablata  faerit. 
Ro^eri  Burel  de  Eedditu  .x.  solidorum  pro  me- 

dietate  dicti  molendioL     Et  de  mertiamento 

.X.  solidorum  quotiens  termi(,nu8]  dioti  Eed- 

ditus  transgressus  faerit. 
Finalis  Conoordia  de  eodem,  xiiija. 
Johannis  Loyel  de  tota  terra  quam  habemus  in 

campode  Chatindon'.    CartsB  dose. 
Domini  Philippi  Basset  de  quodam  chemino 

nobis  conoesso,  Yidelicet,  Langstfet. 
Confirmaoio  Domini  B.  de  Monte  f orti  de  terra 

quam  Johannes  Lovel  dedit  nobis. 
Boberti  Bluet  de  exoambio  .iiijor.  aorum  et 

dimidisB,  et  una  pertioa. 
Qussre  in  Costow. 
David  de  Calna  de  .j.  yii^ta  terro.      HsdO 

terra  pertinet  ad  tannariam. 
Confirmatio  Adee  de  Clopoot'  de  eodem. 
Confirmatio  Boisae  de  Clopoot'  de  eodem* 
Donum  Johannis  de  Wudestert'  quod  fecit  dioto 

David  de  eadem  virgata  terns. 
Conlif  matio  Miohaelis  de  Clopoot'  doni  auod 
diotus  Johannes  de    Wudestert'   feoit  dicto 
David  de  Cain'  de  tota  terra  quam  tenuit  de 
eo  in  Clopoot'. 


» Philippi ;  originally  Pbilippos,  bat  corr«eted,  MS. 
t  bre  due,  MS. 
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Codelinf 
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Cudelint' 
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Cudelinf 
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Godelint' 
CudeUnf 
Cudelinf 
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Cadelint' 

Culem' 

Calefttan' 

Childenoel 

Divis' 


xvui 
xiz 

xlvi 
zlyi 

xM 
xvii^' 
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xvuj 


xxg 

xxiij 

xxij 

xix 
xxi 

xxxij 
xxi 


xlTi 


xlyi 

xlyi 
xlvij 


QoflBre  in  Coetow. 

Radolfi  filii  Stephani  de  Codelinf  et  WappeP. 

Ejosdem  de  eoaem,  ija.    Una  istarum  tangt 

servitiam  Regale  et  non  altera. 
AndresB  de  Bosco  de  qnodam  prato. 
Andreas  de  Bosoo  de  duabus  aoris  teme  ara- 

biliB.* 
Andreee  de  bosoo  de  una  acra  teme  arabilis. 
Confirmatio  Regis  Rioardi  de  eodem. 
Confirmatio  ejasdem  Regis  quam  feoerat  Ra- 

dolfo  filio  8tephani  de  Cuael'  et  Wappel  et 

Winterbuin'y  tt  est  cum  oonfirmatione  dicti 

Rioardi  regis  quam  feoit  nobis  de  dono  Radnlfi. 

filii  Stephani,  soilioet  de  Cndelint'  et  WappeP. 
Confirmatio  Rioardi  Walensis  de  eodem. 
Soripta  qasa  habemns  de  domino  Gileberto  Alio 

Stephani  pro  qnieta  olamaoione  Manerii  dt 

Godinton*,  et  alia  soripta  diotnm  plaoitom 

tangeno[i]a. 
Gileberti  de  Finemer*  de  ouitaolamantia  juris 

^uod  habuit  in  CudeP  et  Wappel'. 
Ejasdem  de  eodem  Finalis  oonoordia,  ya. 
Johannis  de  Berkele  de  quitaclamantia  Juris 

et  clamii  quod  habuit  in  Gudel'  et  Wappel'. 
Ejusdem  de  eodem  Finalis  Conoordia,  Tja. 
Henriei  Regis  quam  Johannes  de  Berkele  red- 
didit nobis  pro  quitaolamantia. 
Abbatis  et  Conventus  Mahnesbir*  de  quadam 

purprestura  faota  in  Cudelint'. 
Radmphi  filii  Stephani  de  Cudeliatona. 
Abbatis  et  Conventas  Sanoti  Augustini  Bristoll' 

de  deoimis  de  Cudel'  et  Wappel'. 
Reginaldi  de  Leygrove  de  quodam  Esoambio. 
Item  Abbatis  et  Conventus  Sanoti  Augustini 

BristoU'.  Undesupra^etdeereotioneCapella.f 

Finalis  Conoordia  .iiija.  de  Cudel'  et  Wapi>er. 
In  Rcjg^tro  post  titulos  oartarum  in  prinoipio 

libri  inyenies  transoripta  de  plaoito  de  Codin- 

tone. 
Roberti  de  Bosoo  de  fossato  faoiendo  oiroa  bos- 

eum  nostrum  qui  vooatur  ohersoumb'. 
Simoms  de  axtun'  de  .j.  aora  in  buteoumb'. 
Quere  subtus  oum  Jettun'. 
Finalis  Conoordia  .xija. 
Finalis  Conoordia  .ja. 
Rogeri  filii  Eyerardi  de  .j.  Idfesuagio  et  orofta. 

Istud  Mesua^um  pertinet  ad  tannariam. 
Thomes  RiVel  de  quodam  Mesuagio ;  Duaa. 
Item  de  eodem :  oartee  Quatuor. 
Datyntun'   O  •:  oarta  una  xxxij.  secunda  O 

•:  xxxiij.  et  terda  O  •:  xxxiiij. 


•  Arabilis;  arrablUs,  hut  the  flrat  r  expnnoted,  MS. 
t  Written  in  a  yery  small  hand  oyer  line,  with  correipondtng  markf  to  indicate  the  place  of  entry 


into  the  text. 
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CalUetioni  towards  tie  History 


Durierd 

Dnrierd 
Durierd 

Darierd 
Eeton' 


Estim' 
Estim' 


Estun' 
Baton' 
Eaton' 
Eaton' 

Eaton' 

Eaton' 

Baton' 

Fuffelaton' 

Godewell' 


Godewell' 
Godewell' 
Godewell' 


•• 

XT 

• 
• 

xlyij 

XXV 

xlTiij 

• 

xliij 

• 

xlix 

• 

U 

• 
• 

xlix 
I 

•' 

1 

o 

• 

1 
li 
U 
xy 

• 

lij 

o 

•: 

xTiy 

o 

• 

lij 

o 

• 

xxiij 

•: 

xl 

:: 

xl 
xxxyi 

ibi 
ibi 

o 

•• 

^ 

o 

• 
•• 

ix 

Hogonia  Peyeiel  de  reddito  xii  a.  in  Done- 

atanton. 
Wameri  Mansel  de  Reddito  .ix.  sol.  x.  d.  ob. 
Ejoadem  de  eodem  .ija. 
Confirmatio  Roberta  de  Weaneyal  de  eodem. 
Confirmatlo    Willelmi  Beaoyilein  de  eodem. 

Sopra*  in  qoadam  de  Chippeh'. 
DoDom  Willelmi  de  WMmeyal  qood  feoit  dieto 

Wamero  de  eodem.    Sopra*  in  qoadam  de 

Galdeoof. 
Rioardi  de  Peaoton'  de  medietate  terra  aoae  de 

Eaton'. 
Petri  filii  Galfridi  de  Wpdef>rd  de  omnibus 

tenia  aoaa  habemoa  de  feodo  boo.    Finalia 

Gonoordia  .xxa. 
Rioardi  de  Peaoton'  de  tota  terra  aoa  de  Eaton', 
Confirmatio  Philippi  de  Wika  de  eodem. 

Confirmatio  Philippi  deWika  Jonioria  de  eodem. 
Et  qoietacdamantia  ejoadem  de  aeotaooriae,  et 
molendinorom  Soorom. 

Confirmatio  Thomad  de  Wika  de  eodem. 
Confirmatio  Galfridi  de  Wodeford  de  eodem. 
Confirmatio  AlicisB  de  Wodeford  de  eodem. 
Coniirmatio  Jooelini  Epiaoopi  Bathonienaia  de 

eodem.$ 
Philippi  |de  Wika  de  qoarta  parte  onioa  aer» 

qo8B  jaoet  joxta  morom  Grangin. 
Compoeitio  inter  nos  et  Deoanom  et  conyentom 

de  Welles  de  deoimia  de  Eaton'. 
Godefridi  de  la  Cnolle  de  .y.  aeria  terro» 
Qotere  aobtoa  oom  Wilton', 
et  O  •:  xxTJ.  Hoffoniade  Plugenei  de  tota  terra 

sua  de  Gedewell',  et  qoiboadam  aliia. 
Willelmi  de  Coraleg'  de  qoietaolamantia  oon- 

aoetodinia  in  Chipmanoeelade. 
Walteri  de  Brosweya  de  qoodam  foasato  apod 

Godewell'. 
Carte  Godefridi  de  Byasopestre  qoam  de  nobis 

haboit  de  qoodam  lieaaoagio  in  Chepmannes- 

lad',  qoam  Bobia  reatitoit,  et  est  doplex,  in 

modom  Cyro^raffi. 
Carta  qoam  feoit  oxori  aosBde  eodem  tenemento. 
Qoieta  olamanoia  ejoadem   Godefridi  qoam 

nobia  feoit  de  eodem  tenemento. 
Philippi  Marmion    de  dimidia  yii]g:ata   oom 

croma  et  boaoo  quam  Edriooa  tenoit. 
Philippi  Marmion  de  tota  terra  qoam  qoondam 

tenebamoa  de  Bartholomeo  patre  aoo  qoae  jaoet 

hiter  bellom  qoeroom  et  la  Brocweie. 


•  Supra,  4to. ;  a'red  line  drawn  through  eaob  aanteaoa. 

f  An  entry  eraied  bere  (in  a  late  band). 
t  Eigbi  lines  of  wnting  erated  bere  (in  a  Ute  band). 
1  De  eodem ;  originally  de  dono  qnod  dictos  Bioardna  de  reauton'  feeit  nobia  de  J.  bida  terrs, 
but  ibis  bas  a  line  drawn  tbrougb  it,  MS. 
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QodeweU' 

GodeweU' 
GodaweU' 
Oodeweir 
Qodewell' 

OodeweU' 


o 

, 

iiij 

liij 

••• 

XTXV^j 

o 

•  • 

J 

o 

•• 

u 

o 

•: 

iij 

o 

1* 

«j 

o 

^. 

zx 

Petri  de  Soademor  de  .y.  seilltnt  i»nm,  Et  de 
quadam  yia  ad  oareotas  nostras  saper  terrain 
soam. 

Walteri  de  Brooweie  de  fossato  fatiendo  joxta 
gpraTam  nostram. 

Quieta  olamanoia  PriorisssB  de  8todl'  de  omnibus 

Sua  tenemus  de  feodo  sao  in  Ghepmaneslad'. 
00  oarta  serrit  de  Corsleye  apnd  godewelle. 

Hoffonis  de  Raden'  de  pastora  .ocoo.  oyium  in 
Walemerse. 

Confirmatio  Ingerardi  de  Kaden'  de  eodem,  et 
preterea  de  pastara  .xx.  otioram  averioram  in 
Walemerse  ;  exoepto  quod  remitimns  ei  .cc. 
oves  de  prediotis  .ooco.  ovibus. 

Confirmatio  Willelmi  de  Eaden'  filii  dicti  In- 
gerardi de  eodem. 

Willelmi  de  Radene  de  prato  qnod  Tooatnr 
Molemed.'        Et  alio  prato  onm  pertinenoiis. 

Obligatio  ejosdem  de  eisdem. 

Decani  et  Capitoli  Sar*  de  deoimis  de  GodeweU'. 


Berkele,  Boolande,  GMpnuumesled',*  Tel   Gbrileg*,  et   lie;   qottre  in  ordine 

alphabeti. 

Walteri  de  Payeli  de  terra  qaam  haboimns  de 

Philippo  Marminn. 
Rogeri  Marmiun  de  Qoietaclamaoione. 
Godefridi  de  bissopestre  de  quodam  Mesuagio 

com  oortillagio  in  Haiwode,  qnod  ei  deoit 

Thomas  Le  Deyeneis  pro  seryioio  sno. 
Quitaolamatio  de  redditu  .yi.  denariomm,  qnos 

remi9it  Willelmns  Dmgnn  de  Heywod'  Owle- 

frido  de  fiissopestre,  qnos  reoipere  solebat 

annuatim  de  quodam  mesnagio  cum  onrtillagio 

in  yilla  de  Haiwode. 
Heiwnde  O     .      xxy    Qalfridi  Bumelde  .j.  yirgata  terrfe  etdimidia. 

Heiwude  :        j        Confirmatio  Willelmi  Bnin«l  de  eodem. 

Ueiwude  j       Confirmatio  HawitaB  de  Paneli  de  eodem. 

Heiwnde  ij      Donnm  Hawiso  de  Paneli  qnod  feoit  nobis  de 

eodem. 
Heiwnde  ij      Donum  Willelmi  Bumel  quod  fecit  nobis  de 

eodem. 
Heiwude  O      .      xxy    Confirmatio  Hugonis  de  Plngen'  quam  feoit 

dioto  Galfrido  Bumel  de  eadem  terra. 
Heiwude  iij      Hawaisea  de  Paueli  de  Redditu  .yi.  solidorum. 

Heiwude  iij      Confirmatio  Walteri  de  Paueli  filii  diotsDHawiiSB 

de  eodem  Redditu. 
Gaufridi  bumell  de  x  aoris  terreo. 

Donum  dicti  Godefridi  quod  nobis  fedt  de  pre- 

dioto  tenemento. 
Heiwnde  '  iiij      Thom»  de  Stokes  de  quadam  Crofta  pro  .iij. 

aoris  terrsB. 
Westburi'  •       iiij      Rogeri  filii  Micbaelis  de  dimidia  aora  prati  in 

prato  de  Stane. 


o 

•: 

ix 

o 

•• 

ix 

j 

j 

o 

xxy 

; 

J. 

• 

ij 

o 

.. 

xxy 
xxxyi 

• 

: 

iiij 

• 

iuj 

*  ChipmanaeMled' ;  orleinaUy  Chippmuiesslad',  Imt  the  feoond  p  ezponotod,  MS. 
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Heiwuda 

Hakepen 

Hakepen 
Hakepen 
Hakepen 
Hakepen 
Hakepen 
Hakepen 

Hentnn' 

Henhrn' 
Hentnn' 
Hentnn* 


Henton' 
Hentnn' 


Hentnn* 
Hentnn' 


Collections  towards  the  History 


Finales  Conoordifle ;  xiija.  et  xya. 

Hawya  de  J^vgR*  de  x  acris. 

Hawys  filue  Ungonis  de  Plngg'  de  redditn  ti 

aolidomm. 
Radolpho  de  bello  eampo  de  eedem  redditn. 
Teobalidi  de  Winterborn'  de  paetora  ana  de 

Hakepen. 
Rioardi  Qnintin  de  qnieta  clamatione  .xij.  de- 

riomm  pro  ^tnra  de  Hakepenne. 
Confirmatio  liioardi  fiHi  dioti  Teobaldi  de  eodem  • 

SabtuB  in  qnadam  de  Winterbum'.* 
Willelmi  daintin  de  tota  pastnra  sna  super 

Hakep'.     In  qnadam  de  Winterbnrn'.*  . 
Johannis  Waoe  de  Hentnn'  de  una  drova  ad 

eyes  nottraa  per  medinm  pasturee  ansB  super 

Hakepen. 

In  qnadam  de  Hentun'.* 
Confirmatio  Walter!  de  DoustanyiU'  de  ^luiem 

Drova.    In  qnadam  de  Hentnn'.* 
Seolastieo  fill  Bioardi  Anketilsd  da  pastnra  sua 

super  Hak'. 

In  qnadam  de  Winterbnm'.* 
Johannis  Waoe  de  .j.  yirgata  terras 
l^'usdem  de  eodem  Seonnda ;  preter  serritinm 

Regale. 
Johannis  Waoe  de  J.  yirgata  terr®  .xxiiij. 

aorarum.  Et  de  qnadam  drova  ad  oves  nostras 

per  medium  pastnrsB  sued  super  Hakepen.  In 

ista  eontinentnr  prima. 
Confirmatio  Walteri  de  DnnstanTill'  de  dicta 

Virgata  terrse  et  Drova. 
Confirmado  Reginaldi  Waz  omnium  <Lonomm 

predeoessorum  snorum. 
Math'  de  Cobumb'  de  exoambio  duamm  aera- 

rum  et  unius  perticee* 
Nioholai  Waz  de  .4  or.  aeris  et  pastnra  .4  or. 

Bovum. 
Confirmaoio  Reginaldi  Wai  de  eadem. 
Reginaldi  de  Cain'  Militis  de  .j.  Yirgata  tema 

quam  Waltems  Faber  quondam  tenuit. 
Confirmatio  Johannis  Waoe  de  eodem.    Et  de 

quitaclamantia    Redditus    .xij.    denariomm 

quem  inde  reoipere  consueverat. 
Quieta  olamaoio  Amicise  nxoris  Nicholai  Wai 

de  dote  sua. 
Nioholai  Waz  de  tribns  acris  terr©  in  Wynter- 

bum'. 
Carta  Johannis  Waoe  de  j  virgata  terree  red- 
dendo annnatim  iij  solidos. 
Hicardi  filii  Willelmi  de  Hentpn'  de  .xij.  acris. 
Hugonis  de  Hentnn'  filii  dioti  Ricardi  de  eisdem 

.xii.  aoris. 
In  ista  non  fit  mentio  de  servitio  et  demandii 

seculari  siont  in  prima. 


.* 
.• 

.• 
•• 

V 

xxiij 

xiij 

xxiiij 

▼ii 

xxij 

Ti 
vi 

Tii 

xxxj 
TiS 

j 

liiij 
liiij 

viij 

bij 
luij 

XX 

ix 

X 

*  Eaoh  of  these  sentencee  has  been  drawn  tkrongh  with  a  red  line. 
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Hentan* 
HentW 
Hentan' 

Hentiuf 

Ueselbiri 

Heselbiri 

Heselbiri 
Hetaelbiri 

Heselbiri 
Heselbiri 
Jetton' 

Jetton' 

Jetton' 

Jetton' 
Jetton' 

Jetton' 


Jetton' 

Jetton' 
Jetton' 

Jetton' 

Jetton' 

Jetton' 

Jetton' 


XI 

xi 
xii 

xiii 

xiiij 

xiiij 

xiiij 

ix 
Tiij 

XV 

xvi 
xvi 

xvii 

xvii 
xyiii 


xYm 
xix 

xix 

XX 

XX 

xxi 

xxi 

xxii 
xxiii 

xxiij 
xxiij 


Item  ejosdem  Hogonis  de  .xxii.  aoris 
Oonfinnatio  Micbaelis  de  Colombiers  de  eodem, 
Bieardi  fiiii  Teobaldi  de  .i.  aora  in  Castenes- 

forlang. 
MatilliB    filiffi  Willelmi  de  dono  qood  facit 

Robertos  filios  Samoelis  de  .1.  Yirgata  terras, 
^msonis  bigod  de  la  boxe  de  Qoarraria  de 

Heselbiri. 
Samp8oi|ifl  bigod  de  ona  aora  terree  et  qoita- 

dajnantia  botarom  pro  ona  lessa. 
Samsonis  bigod  de  qoadam  alia  Qoarraria  apod 

Heselbiri  pro  .i.  pari  botarom  aOnoatiin. 
Walter!  Orox  de  tota  Qoarraria  soa. 
Henrid  (^rok  de  qoadam  area  ad  faoiendom 

Qoarrariom,  qoee  continet  in  longitodine,^ 

latitodinem  .ii.  aerarom. 
Henrioi  Grok  de  Doabos  aoris  qo®  jaoent  ex 

aostrali  parte  (^oarrarisB  nostrsB. 
Abbatissse  et  Conventos  de  Laooo  de  esoambio 

eojosdam  QoarrarisD. 
Johannis  Waoe  de   Beddito  .iiij.   solidorom. 

peroipiendo  de  terra  qoam  Tbomas  de  Oolenr 

tenoit. 
Con£rmatio  Henrid  Eexnel  de  eodem  Reddito* 

Et  de  qoitaolamantia  .j"^*  librae  oimini  de 

eadem  terra. 
Donom  HenrioitKeinel  qood  fecit  dioto  Johanni 

Waoe  de  eadem  terra. 
Ejosdem  de  eodem  dono ;  Seoonda. 
Henrioi  Eeinel  de  qoodam  prato,  et  .1.  aoris  et 

dimidia  terred  airabilis,  et  pastore  ad  .o.  oves, 

et  .yiij.  ayeria,  et  de  paroo  nostro  in  minori 

Jetton' ;  oartaa  Dose. 
Finalis  ooneordia  .xyiL 
Henrici  Kejynel  de  qoodam  prato  et  xxxi  aoris 

et  dj[imidia] 
Henrioi  Ee3mel  de  dimidia  virgata  terra  et  de 

donatione  eoolesise  in  Majori  Jett'. 
Henrioi  Eeynel  de  alia  dimidia  yirgata  terra  in 

majori  Jetton'. 
AdsB  de  Eeines  de  .j.  yirgata  terrse  de  feodo 

Henrioi  Eeinel. 
Confirmatio  Henrioi  Eeinel  de  eodem. 
Donom  dioti  Henriei  Eeinel  qood  fecit  dioto 

AdsB  de  eodem. 
Ejosdem  de  eodem ;  Seoonda. 
Ejosdem  de  eodem ;  Teroia. 
Adae  de  Eeines  de  .j.  yirgata  terrae  de  feodo 

Milonis  de  Eeines. 
Confirmatio  dioti  Milonis  de  dono  qood  diotos 

Ada  de  Eeines  feoit  nobis  de  omnibos  terris 

qoas  tenoit  de  eo  in  Jetton'. 
Donom  qood  feoit  nobis  Milo  de  Eeines  de  .yi. 

aoris  terrao  arabilis. 


*  T  a  word  omitted  here  in  MS. 
i  Erasure  of  word  here,  MS. 
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Jettun' 

Jettim' 
Jettun' 

Culem' 
Jetton' 

Cnlem' 
Jetton' 

Colern' 
Jetton' 

Colern' 
Jetton' 

Colem' 
Jetton' 

Jetton' 

Jetton' 

Jetton' 
Jetton' 


Collections  totoarde  the  History 


Donom  dioti  Milonis  qood  feeit  dioto  Ada;  • 

dicta  yirgata  teme  et  qoibosdam  aiiis. 
Ejoadem  de  eodem  ;  Seoonda. 


nota) 

. 

xxiiij 

: 

xxiiij 

XXV 

• 

xxvi 

: 

xxvi 

XXTIJ 

xxvij 
xxviii 

• 

xxviii 
xxix 

TTIT 

XXX 
XXX 

xviij 

•: 

xlii 

•• 

•• 

xlii 
xlii 

' 

•• 

xviij 
Xlii 
xix 
xliij 
xliiij 

TTTl 
XTTl 

•• 

xU 
xU 

Item  doDom  dioti  Milonis  ^uod  feoit  dioto  Adeo 
de  dimidia  virgata  terrsB  in  parva  Jetton'. 

Ad»  de  Eeines  de  .ix.  aoris  et  dimidia,  et  de 
dominio  Ado  Carpentarii. 

AdsB  de  Keines  de  qoodam  boaoo  in  Manerio  de 
Colem'. 

Confirmatio  Eostaohii  de  Wrotheshidl  de  diotia 
.ix.  aeris,  et  boeeo. 

Confinnatio  Thomse  filii  Willehni  de  Colem'  de 

eodem.  « 

Ejosdem  de  eodem ;  ^ 

Donom  ejoadem  Thomse  qood  feoit  dioto  Ado 

de  Keinea  de  dictis  .ix.  aoria  et  boaoo. 
Niobolai  de  Cointon'  le  Tafllor  de  dimidia  vir- 
gata teme  qood  diotoa  Ada  dederat  ei. 
Donom  dioti  Ad»{de  Eeinea  qood  feoerat  dieto 

Nioholao  de  eadem  dimidia  virgata  terree. 
Confirmatio  Milonia  de  Eeinea  de  eodem  done. 
Item  dioti  Nioholai  de  Cointon'  le  taillur  de 

dimidia  acra  terrae  arabilia. 
Johannea    Eainel  tenetor  noa  aoqoietare  de 

tomo*  vioeoomitb,  et  omni  exaotione  aeoolari. 
Galfridi  Eeynel  de  .xvi.  aoria  terrae  in  majori 

Jetton*. 
Confirmatio  Henrioi  Eeynel  de  eiadem* 
Donom  ejoadem  Henrioi  Eejmel,  qood  fedtdieto 

Galfrido  Eeynel  de  eisdem. 
(^oieta  Clamanoia  Rogeri  de  Eveaham  de  .xij. 

denariia  annoi  redditoa. 
Henrid  Eeynel  de  .x.  acria  terro  in  majori 

Jetton'. 
Henrioi*Eeinel  de  Homagio,  Redditoa,  et  ooa- 

todia  ThomeB  aootarii. 
Henrioi  Eeinel  de  qoiboadam  pratia  in  majori 

Jetton'. 
Henrioi  Eeynel  de  qoiboadam  pratia  et^  paatora 

ad  XV.  animalia  in  Jetton'  et  Holdeaton'. 
Henrioi  Eeinel  de  ix  aoria  terrsB  in  Yetton'  et 

in  Holdeaton'. 
Henrioi  Eeynel  de  omniboa  terria  qoaa  babe- 

moa  de  eo  de  feodo  Johannis  filii  Alani» 
Henrioi  Eeynel  de  omniboa  terria  qoaa  habe- 

moa  de  eo  de  feodo  Patrioii  de  Cbaorz. 
Heori  le  Oyaelor  de  Rodea  de  Reddito  aex  aoli- 

dorom. 
Confirmatio  Henrioi  Eeynel  de  eodem  Reddito. 


•  For  an  accoiut  of  tbe  **  ShnifPs  Turn,  **  see  WitUkire  JTapmnm,  toI.  xiiL,  p.  106, 
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Langeden' 
Laoffeden' 
Landeden' 

Langeden' 
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xxxii 

TTTii 

I 

TTiiii 

Confirmatio  Millonia  de  .j.  vir^ata  terre  qnam 

Adam  de  Eaynea  dedit  nobis,  et  de  dimidia 

yirgata  terrsd  qnam  Niobolans  le  Taillnr  dedit 

nobis,  de  feodo  sno. 
Confiraiatio  domini  Jobannis  fi]ii  Alani,  Comi- 

tis  de  Amndel,  de  omnibns  terrie  qnas  babe- 

mns   de  fendo  ejna  in  Jetton'  de  Henrici 
.  Keynel,  et  quondam  tenebantnr  de  domino  de 

Kyneleg. 
AdsB  le  Snmennr  de  dimidfa  aora  terree  arabilis 

et  nna  aora  prad. 
Confiraiaoio  Uoberti  Eeynel  de  dimidia  riigata 

teiTfiB  cum  advooatione  eocl<«i8B. 
Confirmatio   Roberti  Keynel  omnium  oartaram 
'  patria  sni. 
Adee  le  snmennr  de  nna  yirgata  terred,  et  est 

de  fendo  Patrioii  Chayard. 
Radnlphi  Syeyn  de  dimidia  aora  terrsd. 
Confirmatio  Patrioii  de  Cbania,  de  terris  habitis 

de  fendo  sno. 
Carta  Roberti  Kaynel  de  Qnietaolamatione  de 

feonte  sibi  fe^ienda  [«fc]. 
Carta  Jobannis  Eainel  de  qnadam  pastnra  nobis 

yendita. 
Institndo  Eodeeiee  de  Jettone. 
Rioardi  Regis  de  pastnra  de  Langeden'  et  Wika. 
Jobannis  (>>mitis  Moreton'  de  eadem  pastnra. 
Comitis  Willelmi  MaresiMdli  de  oonfirinatione 

einsdem  pastnrsd. 
FdioisB  filiee  Hngonis  4e  Wike. 
AlicisB  filisB  Hngonis  de  Wike. 

SibilloB  de  Plngenei  de  .iiii.  yirgatis  terrsd,  et 

qnibnsdam  aliis  ;  cartse  Dn». 
f^oilLe  de  Plngen'  de  .ij.  aoris,  et  pastnra  ad 
•0.  bidentes  et  .iiij.  ayeria. 

Confirmatio  Jocei  de  Plngen'  de  diotis  aiij.  yir- 
gatis terrsB.    £t  de  qnibnsdam  aliis. 

Confirmatio  ejnsdem  de  eodem  ;  Seonnda. 
Confirmatio  ejnsdem  Jooei  de  tota  terra  qnam 

diota  Sibilla  de  Ping'  dedit  nobis  in  Lamb'. 
Sibill»  de  Plngen'  de  bnrgagio  qnod  Ricardns 

Sobir*  tennit  de  ea.    Et  de  pastnra  .ii.  bonm 

et  .Ix.  bidentnm. 
Confirmatio  Jocei  de  Plngen'  de  eodem. 

Jooei  de  Plngen'  de  .yii.  acris,  et  Redditn  .yii, 
solidomm,  et  pastnra  ad  .o.  oyes  in  oommnna. 

Jooei  de  Plngen'  de  qnodam  bnrgagio.  et  Red- 
ditn .iii.  solidomm,  sdlioet  Matilois  Pille, 
.j.  ayer',  ij  poroos. 

Jooei  de  Plngen'  de  Redditn  .y.  solidomm,  et 
de  Dominio  dnomm  bominnm. 
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CoUectiom  towards  tie  History 


xzxiiif  Jooei  de  Plug*  de  Redditu  .itij.  aolidoram,  et 
.vi.  denariorum  peroipiendo  de  Helya  Mer- 
oatore.     Etde  dominio  ejusdem  Heljsd. 

zxxiiij  Joeei  de  Plu^  de  quitaolamautia  ReddituB  .j"^. 

libne  pipens  de  quadam  terra, 
xxxiiij  Jocei  de  Plug*  de  quitaelamantia  Redditus  .iiii. 

deuariorum.de  terra  Willelmi  fabrL 

XXXV  Jooei  de  Plug'  de  servitio  Smaldi  ad  a^uam,  in 
Cheplamb'  et  pert,  ad  seoulare  infirmitorium. 

xxii  Hugouis  de  Plug'  de  .j.  bida  teme,  et  .x.  aoris, 
et  deoima  .oo.  ovium,  et  quibusdam  aliis. 

Hugonifl  de  Plug'  de  .j.  bida  teme,  et  deoima 
omnium  OTium  suarum,  et  eetera  ut  Supra. 

xxri  Hugonifl  de  Plu^  de  g.  bida  torr»,  et  pastura 
,x.  boum,  et  aii.  yaooaram.  £t  de  terra  de 
Godewell'. 

Hugonifl  de  Plug*  filii  dioti  Hugonis  de  toto 
Redditu  quem  Andreas  Pairfet  solebat  ei  red- 
dere  de  terra  sua,  et  quibusdam  aliis. 

xxxyi  Roberti  de  Plugen'  de  .yii.  aoris  terr®. 

xxxvi  Confirmatio  Jooei  de  Plug'  de  eodem. 
xxxyiij  Willelmi  de  Plug  de  oonfirmatione  omnium 
terrarum  et  Reddituum,qui  nobis  donantur  de 
feodo  sue  in  utraque  iamb'. 
T-"-^  Helye  de  Bello  eampo  de  Oonfirmatione  totius 
I    terr»  quam  Radulpbus  pater  suus  legavit 
I    nobifl  oum  oorpore  luo. 
lii  Confirmatio  Joeei  de  Plug*  de  tota  terra  <}uam 
I    dictufl  Radulpbus  dedit  nobis  babuit  [iic]  in 
I    Lambum.* 
[ii  Item  Confirmatio  Jood  de  PIuk'  de  omnibus 
terris  quas  dictus  Radulpbus  de  Bello  oampo 
dedit  nobis.    Bt  de  pastura  quam  ipse  Jooeus 
dedit  nobis  ad  .00.  ores  et  Duo  avena. 
xxxix!  Sibillsa  de  Plugen'  de  done  ^uod  fecit  Radulpbo 
de  Bello  oampo  de  serritie  Edward!  hiliun 
cum  iota  terra  sua. 
xxxix  Confirmatio  Jooei  de  Plug'  de  eodem. 

SibiUfis  de  Plug'  de  done  quod  feoit  dicto  Ra- 
dulpbo de  servitio  8iwar,  et  Walteri  Odac 
oum  tenementifl  soia. 
xl      Confirmatio  Jocei  de  Plug'  de  eodem. 
xli    I  SibillsB  de  Plug*  de  dono  quod  feoit  dicto  Ra- 
dulpbo de  terra  et  setvitio  Willelmi  fabri. 
xli    .Confirmatio  Jooei  de  Plug'  de  eodem. 


•  This  entry  i«  dotted  under,  as  if  for  erasure. 
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SibillfD  de  Plogen'  de  dooo  qood  feoit  dioto 

Willelmo  fabro  de  .xii.  aoris  terrsB. 
Jooei  de  Plog'  de  dono  qood  feoit  dioto  Radolpho 

de   eisdem   .xiL    aoris  at  de  senritio  uoti 

Willelmi  fietbri. 
WiUelmi  hilion  de  dooo  qood  feoit  Radolpho 

de  Bello  oampo  de  .iij.  aoris  et  dioiidin. 
Willelmi  hilioo  de  qoietaolaoiaDtia  qoam  feoit 

Radolpho  de  Bellooampo  de  tota  terra  qoam 

teooit  de  eo  io  Lamb'. 
Emaldi  Aoglioi  de  .iij.  aoris  tome. 
Donom  Alexandri  filii  logolphi  qood  feoit  dioto 

Eraaldo  de  .ij.  aoris  diotarom  friom  aoraram. 
Donom  Osmoodi  filii  Gerardi  qood  feoit  dioto 

Emaldo  de  qoibosdam  terris. 

Heorioi  Anglioi  filii  Emaldi  Anglioi  de  .xiii. 
aoris. 

flenrioi  AngUoii  de  .9.  aoris.  Iste  .x.  aorsd 
sont  de  .xi\j.  aoris  prioris  oartee  preter  onam 
tontom. 

Henrioi  AogHoi  de  .x.  aoris.  Istsa  dose  aorsa 
non  sont  io  aliqoa  aliarom  oartarom. 

Henrioi  Anglioi  de  Reddito  .xiL  denariomm. 
Et  de  seryitio  Robert!  iUii  Walteri.  Et  de 
.iJ.  aoris.  Iste  pertinet  ad  seoolare  infirmi- 
toriom. 

Coofirmatio  Jooei  de  Plog?  doni  dioti  Honrioi 
Anglioi  qood  fedt  nobis  de  tota  terra  soa  in 
Cheplamb'. 

Item  Confbfmatio  Jooei  de  Plog'  doni  dioti 
Henrioi  Anglioi  de  .y.  aoris  in  Lambom'. 

Willelmi  Hiliom  de  Medietate  Messoagii  soi 

Willelmi  Hilion  de  .iii.  aoris  terr». 

Willelmi  Hilion  de  .j.  aora  et  de  Reddito  ,yL 
denariomm. 

Willelmi  Hiliom  de  Reddito  .yi.  denariomm. 
HelysB  Meroatoris  de  .xyi.  aoris.      Et  de  oon- 

firmatione  doni  qood  Reginaldos  Stobb'  feoit 

nobis  de  .j.  aora. 
Ejosdem  de  eodem  ;  Seoonda. 
Donom  ejosdem  Helyee  Meroatoris  qood  feoit 

dioti  Reginaldo  8tai>b'  de  diota  aora. 

Rioardi  Paregni  de  .yii.  aoris. 
Confirmatio  8ibill»  de  Plog'  de  eodem. 
Confirmatio  Jooei  de  Plog*  de  eodem. 
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ibi 

Jobannis  fLlii  Wameri  d«  .iiii.  aoris. 

Eraaldi  le  Mul  de  .ij.  aoris. 

AndresB  Parfet  de  .y.  aoris. 

Walteri  de  Seolwurth'  de  Redditu  .viii.  soli- 
dorum.  IstepertiuetadBeoulareinfirmitorium. 

Conf  rmatio  Jooei  de  Plug'  de  eodem. 

£t  pertiuet  ad  seoulare  infirmitorium^ 

Confirmatio  Jooei  de  Plug'  qaam  feoit  Andrese 
Parfet  de  .j.  virgata  terrse  quam  Walterus  de 
Selowurth'  red(ut  ei,  de  qua  peroipimus  dio- 
tum  Redditum  .viii.  solidomm. 

AlioisB  filisB  Wilielmi  Stubbe  de  auitaolamautia 
omnium  ^use  ad  ipsam  pertineoant  in  Lamb' 
ex  hereditate  patris  sui. 

Fnloonis  filius  Wariui  de  .ij.  Mesuagiis  in  es- 
eambium  oujusdam  M esuagii  quod  Bobertus 
Clerious  aliquando  tenuit. 

Compoeitio  inter  nos  et  Deoanum  London'  de 

Deoimis  unius  hidat»  terrsd  in  up  lamb'. 
Memorandum    de  quadam  oonvenoione  inter 

nos  et  Alanum  Sauesat  facta  de  Lambourne 

ad  vitam  cujus  ter[m]i[ou]s  preteriit. 
Adas*  de  Poulton'  de  quieuolamatione  juris 

quod  habuit  in  terra  de  landenewvk. 

OartsB  .M.  una  de  .j.  aora  et  altera  de  .xj. 
Anfredi  filii  Helisa  de  una  aora  terree  arabilis 

inCheplambom',  etde  .xij.  aoris. 
Joseph  Meroatoris  de  tribus  aoris  terrse. 
Wilielmi  Edrian  de  una  dimidia  aora  terrsd. 
Roland'  de  .j.  aora  terrsB  in  Lamb'. 
AlioisB  Stubbe  de  .j.  aora  terrse  in  Chepinglamb'. 
Alioias  Joseph  de  .1.  mesuagio  in  Lamb  . 
Wilielmi  Adrian  de  .j.  aora  terras  in  Lamb'. 
JuliansB  Alayn  uxoris  Stubbe,  de  .j.  aora  terrsB 

in  Lamb'. 
Joseph  meroatoris  et  Alioiae  uxoris  ejus,  de 

dimidia  aora  in  Chepingl'.  [term. 

Jobannis  Le  Ysmonger  de  exeambio  .j.  acres 
Rioardi  Emaldi  de  exoambio  .j.  aoree  terr». 
RadulphiTrabbe  de  exoambio  dimidisB  aorse terns 
Henrioi  Coleman  de  .xiij.  aoris  terras  et  dimidia, 

quas  Ernaldus  de  aqua  aliquando  tenuit. 
Jonannes  Amfrey  de  .j.  aora  terrse. 
Henrioi  de  Bathon'  de  .xxv.  averiis  Li  pastura 

de  Uplamburne. 
Wilielmi  Bristmare  de  escambio  .j.  acres    et 

dimidies. 
Radulphi  de  Haddel'  de  .j.  aora  terror  arabilis. 


*  This,  and  the  racceeding  entries  relating  to  Lambonrne,  are  Utter  insertions. 
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Quietaolamatio  Willelmi  de  Cheynne  de  .j.  aora 

terrsB  arabilis. 
Carta   Madldse  leliotsB   Jooei  Le  Clet,  fftota 

Willeliiio  de  Torri  de  .vL  aoris  terne,  qu» 

QDoadam  fQerunt  Bmaldi  de  aqua, 
mllelmi  de  la  Sale  de  escambio  .j.  acne  terr» 

arabilis. 
Qoieta  daroanoia  Bogeri  La  Warre  de  .j.  aora 

terrsB  arabilis. 
Carta  Galfridi  Ingulf  facta  Waltero  Band',  et 

Laoifla  axon  bosb  de  una  aora  terrsB. 
Carta  Roberti  olerioi  de  .^ .  aoris  terrse  arabilis. 
CoDfirmaoio  Jobannis  AnMdi  de  done  ejosdem 

Anfridi  patris  soi  nobii  faoto  de  .xj.  aoris 

terr89  arrabilis. 
Willelmi  Parfeet  de  t^'.  aoris  terrse  et  dimidia. 
Item  ejusdem  de  yj.  aoris  terrsa. 
Ysabell89  et  Alioise  de  .j.  bargagio  in  obeping- 

Lamburn*. 
Johaanis  Sered  de  reddita  onios  oboli  qnolibet 

altero  anno. 
Bobeitns  Soariot  de  Chepynglambum*  de  tribos 

dimidiis  aoris  terrsa.* 
Kobertns  Soariot  de  una  aora  terrse  in  oampo 

anstrali  de  Cbepynglambom'. 
Carta  Jooei  ddPlo^'  quam  fetit  Helye  Meroa- 

tori  patri  Alfredi.. 
Coniirmaoio  Jooei  de  PI'  de  quodam  bargagio 

de  dono  SibiUse  matris  sase. 
Robert  Aleyn  de  ij  aoris  terrs. 
Anfredi  de  .j.  aora  terrse. 
Johannes  de  Botbyn^e  de  ij  aoris  terrsB. 
Jooeas  de  Beymy  de  iij  aons  terrse. 
Willelmas  le  blant  de  j  aora  terree. 
Johaimes  Hobeeon'  de  qnadam  parte  domas  et 

oartiUagii. 
Hogonis  Le  Skir  de  ana  aora  terrse  in  yilla  de 

Lambnrne. 
Boberti  Fordwine  de  .xiu  aoris  terre  ana  oam 

Borobatis  qoas  babait  ex  dono  Badnlfi  Barri. 
Confirmatio  diotsd  terr»  qaam  feoit  Badalphus 

Barri  dioto  Boberto  Fordwine. 
Item  Confirmatio  Badolphi  Barri  de  dono  qnod 

Bobertas  Fordwine  fedt  Deo  et  beatsd  Mariae 

de  Stanl'y    soilioet  de  terra  qaam  babait  ex 

dono  Badnlpbi  Barri. 
Donam  qaod  fecit  Badalfas    Barri  Boberto 

Fordwine  pro  boma^o  sao. 
Confirmacio  Willelmi  PlngenoT    de   onmibas 

terris  de  feado  sao  Lamboam'. 
Boberti  de  aala  de  .iiij.^  aoris  terree  arabilis 

qoas  yendidit  Henrico  le  Cbepman. 
Confirmatio  Boberti  de  anla  de   dono  quod 

Qenrioas  le  diepman  feoit  domai  de  Stanlg*! 

soilioet  de  .iiij.<^  aoris  tense  arrabilis. 


*  This  tntry  has  bocn  written  oyer  ao  erasure. 
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Migehal' 


AdoB  le  Franoeis  de  qoadam  yirgata  terrse  apad 

Sag'. 
Thome  de  CliDoton'  de  quitaolamantia  qnam 

feoit  nobis  de  eadem  viigata  terrsB.     £t  de 

pastnra  Dnomm  bonm. 
Donam  Ricardi  iilii  Willelmi  de  Hettan'  qnod 

feoit  dieto  A  dee  le  Francois  de  eadem  yirgata 

term. 
Milisnt*  de  Sanforde  de  j  yirgata  terrse. 
Bob^rti  Bar*  £pisQopi  de  yiij  [solidis  P]  redditos 

eoolesin  de  lidiard. 
Donnm  Thomss  de  Langoaley  de  dnobas  soli- 

datifl  terrsB  in  ohepmansled*. 
Eioardi  de  Esse  de  dnahns  acris. 
Confirmatio  Eoberti  de  Esse  fiUi  dicti  Eioardi 

de  eodem.    Sapra*  in  nna  de  Chipmanesl'. 
Matildis  Imperatriois  et  Henrioi  Regis  filii  ejus, 

oartfld  Dnee. 
Patricii  Comitis  Sar*  de  Hethfelda  jnxta  fores- 
tarn  de  Chimpeham. 
Gonfirmatio  Willelmi  oomitis  Sar*  filii  dioU 

Patrioii  de  eodem. 
Nigelli  de  Stanleg*  de  terra  qnam  habnitin 

diota  Hethfelda. 
Stephani  arohiepiscopi  Oantnariensis  de  qnita- 

olamantia  deoim»  feni  de  elande. 
Herberti  Bar*  Episoopi  de  eodem. 
Finaiis  Gonooroia  de  Eland' ;  ija. 
Beatricis  de  Nethemor'  de  qnietaclamantia  to- 

tins  terrsB  qnam  habuit  in  l^ethemore. 
Finaiis  oonoordia,  xa.  de  terra  de  Nethemor'. 
Henrioi  de  Nethemor  de  qnietaolamanoia  terrea 

8n8&de[««c3, 
NioholanaNethemor  de  qnietaolamanoia  terrsede 

Nethemor 
ThemsB  de  Ypayen'  de  quodam  domo  oum  terra 

pertinente  ad  illam. 
Willelmi  filii  Martini  de  terra  de  Mereonmb' 

oum  pertinenoiifl. 
Finaiis  Gontordia  .xia.  :lyiii  Nicholai  filii  Mar- 
tin de  terra  de  Mercumbe. 
Hd^  Hosatns  de  terra  de  Mereoumbe  onm 

pertinentiis  Confirmaoio 

Boberti  filii  Martini  de  eodem  terra  .iii. 
Nioholai  de  Boleuile  de  qnadam  terra  et  qni- 

but[dam]  aliis  apnd  mereoumbe. 
Carta  Hiigonis  Hosati  de  Mereoumbe  quam  de- 

dit  noliis  .iii. 
Henrioi  Begis ;  ij. 
Boberti  Treigod  de  quodam  fossato  inter  terram 

nostram  et  suam. 
Contra  dominnm  Hueonem  Le  Despenser  de 

Communa  nostra  in  foresta  de  Bradene. 
Domini  Philippi  Basset  de  relaxacione  thelonei 

in  yiUa  sua  de  Witun'. 


Thlfl  tcntenoe  aftenrardi  drawn  ibrtoffli  by  a  r«d  line. 


: 

Ivii 

: 

Ivii 

: 

lyii 

o 

•• 

xxxix 

xiiiy 

o 

Ty 

o 

o 

•• 

T 
T 

o 
o 

• 

iij 
etiiij 

XT 

o 

XU 

o 

xxTiii 

o 

•  • 

xui 

o 

•: 

xW 

: 

zxv 

' 

XXT 

Iviij 
lyiu 

' 

Iviii 

o 

•: 

lix 

lix: 

lix 
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Nethemor' 

Pretefloli6t' 

auein*ford 
Qaein'ford 


Eioardeetone 
BoBtefihal' 


Eosteshal' 
RnsteBhal' 
Eosteshal' 


Rnsteshal' 
Eosieshal' 


Rwteshal' 

Rnsteahal' 
Rusteehal' 


Eosteshal' 

Ensteshal' 
Eostofihal' 
Bmteshal' 

Sap* 


o 
o 

o 


xlv 


XZl 

zxi 
zzi 

lix 


lix 


Ixi 


Ixi 


Ix 
Ixi 


bdi 
Ixiij 

ixiy 

kdii 


PermiMio  Phifippi  Basset  traoseandi  com  averiis 
-  nostris  per  terras  saas. 
Item  ejnsdem  de  quodam  ohemino  nobis  con- 

eesso. — •: — Ixv. 
Eicardi  Sar*  Episoopi  de  miniitis  deoimis. 
Willelmi  Sar*  Episoopi  de  eodem. 
Willebni  Saniin  Episoopi  de  deoimis  de  pres- 

teshnf. 
Bartholomei  de  Quein'ford  de  dimidia  libra  oer» 

peroipienda  de  Willelmi  Lavel  et  heredibns 

sols  annuatim  de  tribns  aoris  terree  et  dimidia, 

et  de  Domimio  ejnsdem  terrsd. 
Henrioi  de  daeinSoid  de  Eeddita  .xii  denario- 

rum. 
liiohaelis  Yioarii  de  Cbirleton  de  xl  solidis. 
dasere  in  fine  libri. 
liiohaelis  filii  Bartbolomei  de  Ypaven'  de  .j. 

yirgata  terree  oom  pertinentiis,  et  pastnra  ad 

.00.  et  .1.  ores. 
Eioardi  filii  Adse  le  Blnnt  de  Eeddita  .xl.  soli- 

donim,  quern  tenebatnr  reddere  dioto  MiohaeU 

pro  eadem  terra. 
Miohaelis  filii  Bartholomei  de  Ypaven'  de  dono 

quod  fedt  Bobis  de  dioto  Eedditu  .xl.  solido- 


Cyrogra^hum  inter  nos  et  diotum  Eioardum  de 
diota  yirgata  terrse,  et  Eedditu  diotorum  .xl. 
solidomm. 

Finalis  oonoordia  de  eodem ;  xvia. 

Item  Dioti  Eioardi  de  eo  quod  non  diminuet 
hereditatem  suamundeheredes  sui  non  nossint 
solyere  nobis  dictum  Eedditum  .xl.  soliaornm. 

JohannisdeEustesbal'  de  reddita.xx.solidorum. 

Fuloonis  de  Alneto  quam  feoerat  Bartholomeo 
de  Ypayen'  de  terra  et  Mesuagio  quod  Petrus 
filiuB  Toni  tenuit ;  Cartse  .ij. 

Fuloonis  de  Alneto  quam  feoerat  dioto  Bartho- 
lomeo de  XJpaven'  de  homagio  dioti  Petri  filii 
Toni  oum  Catellis  et  tota  sequela  sua ;  Cartae 
ij. 

ooniB  de  ^ineto  quam  feoerat  dioto  Bartho- 
lomeo de  Ypaven'  de  Prato  quod  vooatur  Dike- 
demor. 

Fuloonis  de  Alneto  auam  feoerat  dioto  Bartho- 
lomeo de  pastura  aa  .o.l.  bidettes. 

Mar^;erifle  de  Oaninges  de  quita^lamantia  quam 
fecit  dioto  Miohaeli  Alio  et  heredi  dioti  Bar- 
tholomei de  Ypayea'  de  terris  qu89  fhorunt 
ejusdem  Bartholomei  patris  suL 

Carta  de  dono  Eoberti  Hungefofd  de  tenementa 
in  Bar*. 

Willelmi  de  Everwik  Bar*  Episoopi  de  .2 
diebus  TenisB. 

m 


Fnlo 


*  Erasure  of  a  Udb. 
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Stanleg' 

Stanleg* 
Stanleg' 
Stanleg' 
Stanleg* 
Stanleg* 

Stanleg* 


Stanleg* 
Stanleg' 

Stanieg* 

Stanleg* 
Stanleg* 


Stanleg' 
Stanleg' 
Stanleg' 

Stanleg* 

Stanleg* 


Stanleg* 
Stanleg* 

Stanleg* 

Stanleg* 

A.  Stanleg* 

Stanleg' 

Stanleg' 


O 
O 
O 
O 
O 


Collections  towards  tie  History 


Ricardi  Sar*  Episoopi  de  .xxx.  diebos  venisa 

conoeBsia  bene£aoientibu8   ad   fabricam    eo- 

olesiee. 

Fuloonia  Basset  Episoopi  London'  de  .xxiiii. 

diebos  venisB  ad  idem. 

xxii    Abbatis  Malmesbir*  de  oorsosB  aqa  subtos  Ab* 

batiam. 
xziii     Prions  et  Conyentus  de  Femleg*  de  deoimis 
terrarum  de  Stanl'  et  Lookesweli*. 
Honorii  Pap»  de  oonflrmatione  ejnsdem  ooa- 
▼entionis. 
xxYiii   Nigelli  de   Stanleg*  de   qnadam  terra  qaam 
baboit  ex  occidentali  parte  Abbatise  snper 
ripam  aqii». 
bdiii    Margaretee  filiae  dicta    Nigelli  de  tota  terra 
Quam  baboit  in  Stanl',  yei  babere  possit  per 
nereditatem. 

Ixiiij     Confirmatio  GodeMdi  de  Stanleg*  de  eodduL 
Ixv     Jnlianee  filisB  Nigelli  de  Stanl*  de  .▼.  aoris  terras 

et  dimidia.     Et  .j.  aora  prati. 
IxT     Item  dieted  Jolianee  de  tota  terra  qnam  baboit 

in  Stanl'  yel  habere  potoit  jore  bereditario. 
Ixyi  Confirmatio  Godefridi  de  Stanleg'  de  eodem. 
IxTi  ItejoQ  Confirmatio  .dioti  Godefridi  de  omnibas 
terris  qoas  babemns  ex  done  diotarom  Marga- 
retee  et  JoUanee,  amitarom  soarom,  in  Stanl*. 
Ixyii  Matillis  filise  dieted  Joliane  filii  Nigelli  de  .ij. 
aoris  terres.  Et  dimidia  acra  prati  in  Qosi. 
Ixyij    Confirmatio  Simonis  filii  ejosdem  Matillidis  de 

eodem. 

Ixriij    Godefridi  de  Stanl*  de  tota  terra  com  pertinen- . 
tiis    qoam   baboit   in   Stanl'  ex  hereditate 
Nigelu  avi  sui. 
Ixyig    Donom  Rogeri  Acelin  filii  Ro^ri  de    lide- 
linz  qood  feoit  eidem  Godefrido  de  eadem 
terra. 
Ixix    Godefridi  de  Stanl*  de  tota  terra  qnam  habnit 
in  Stanl*.    Et  de  oonfirmatione  terrarom  qoaa 
diotsB  Margareta  et  Joliana  dedenmt  nobis 
iiL  Stanl*. 

Hsdo  est  optima* 

pro  bao  solvimos  dnas  marcas  redditos. 

Ixx     Confirmatio  B4>geri  AceHn  filii  Rogeri  de  lide- 

linz  de  tota   terra  qoam  dictos  Godefridos 

dedit  nobis  iin  Stanl*.    Et  de  omnibos  terris 

qa»  nobis  ante  datse  erant  de  eodem  tene* 

mento. 

Confirmatio  ejosdem  de  eodem.      Yerbo   ad 

▼erbom;  Seconds. 
Finalis  ooncordia  .iija. 
Itti    Godefridi  de  Stanl*  de  .j.  yirgata  terrse  qnam 

tenoit  de  Tboma  de  la  Mare. 
Ixxi     Confirmatio  Tbomee  de  la  Mare  de  eodem. 
Ixxii    Godefridi  de  Stanl'  de  Reddito  .iiij.  solidorom. 
Ixxii    GK)defridi  de  Stanl*  de  done  quem  [««e]  feoit 
filio  BOO  de  Reddito  .i^.  solidorom  et  .ii^.  de- 
narionmii  qoem  a  nobis  reoipere  oonsoerit. 
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Stanleg' 
Stanleg' 


Stanleg' 
Stanleg' 


Stanleg* 

Stanleg* 

Stanleg' 

Stanleg* 
Stanleg* 
Stonleg* 

Stanleg* 
Stanleg* 

Stanleg* 

B.    Stanleg* 

Stanleg' 
Stanleg* 
Stanleg 
Stanleg* 
Stanleg* 
Stanleg* 
Stanleg* 
Stanleg* 


Ixxiij 

o 

IxTiij 

XXV 

o 

xxiiij 

o 

xxiiij 

o 

XV 

o 

xvi 

o 

xvij 

o 

xi 

o 

xi 

o 

xxi 

o 

xxi 

o 

xxiiij 

Ixxi 

Ixxiiij 

Ixxv 

ix 
Ixxv 

o 

viij 

o 

viij 
IxTvi 

Qni  Redditus  nobis  relazatns  est    et   diota 

carta  liberata  oonservanda   in    testimoniam 

qoitsB  clamationis  dicti  Redditus. 
Confirmatio  Willelmi  filii  dioti  Godefridi.de 

Stanl'  de  tota  terra  qnam  pater  snos  dedit 

nobis  in  Stanl*. 
Ej  iisdem  de  eodem ;  oonfirmatio  Secnnda. 
Willelmi  Blandi  quondam  hostiarti  Henrici 

Regis  de  Reddita  .x.  solidoram  de  tenemento 

quod  Nigellos  de  Stanl'  quondam  tennit. 
Confirmatio  Roberti  filii  Aoeiini  de  eodem.    Et 

preterea  de  omnibus  quse  dictus  Nigellus  dedit 

nobis  de  eodem  tenemento. 
Venditio  ejusdem  Roberti  ^uam    feoit   dieto 

Willelmo  filundo  de  bomagio  et  servitio  dicti 

Nigelli. 
Simonis  de  Cokelberg*  de  .j.  virgata  terrse  pro 

.1*.  mesuagio  in  Cain'  ex  dono  Magistri  Roger! 

de  Cain'. 
Petri  filii  dioti  simonis  de  Cokelb'  de  eodem 

escambio. 
Item  dicti  Simonis  de  Cokelberg'  et  dicti  Petri 

filii  ejus  et  heredis  de  eodem  escambio. 
Confirmatio  Walteri  Crok  de  eodem  escambio. 

Ejasdem  de    eodem;    ij\    sed    non   eodem 

modo. 
Rogeri  Bnrel  de  .iiij.  acris  qusB  jaoent  juzta 

aquam  de  Merkeden'. 
RoKori  Bnrel  de  quadam  oroffca  juxta  molendi- 

num  nostrum  fmericium,  quod  Berleg*  voca- 

tur. 
Mathei  Turpin  de  .iij.  acris  et  dimidia  ex  aus- 

trali  parte  aqu83  quee  currit  juxta    Abba- 

tiam. 
TbomsB  de  la  Mar'  de  Redditu  .iij.  solidorum, 

quem  reoipere  oonsueverat  de  Godefrido  de 

Stanl'  de  eadem*  .j.  virgata  terras. 
Nioholai  Bubb'  de  Redditu  .iij.  Solidorum  per- 
'  cipiendo  de  Redditu  suo  de  Stanl'. 
ThomsB  Bubbe  de  quitaclamanoia  Redditus  .x. 

solidorum. 
Thomffi  Bubbe  de  quitaclamanoia  pastured  .vj. 

boum.     Supra  in  quadam  de  Botenedis  f 
ThomaB  Bubbe  de  eo  quod  Warantizabit  nobis 

dotem  matris  suae  in  Stanl'. 
Ricardi  Lucas  de  exclusa  ad  molendinum  nos- 
trum fulericium. 
Adas  Lucas  de  nova  exclusa  ad  dictum  molen- 
dinum.   $  Rogeri  Bubbe  de  Dova  exclusa. 
CartsB  duffi,  quas  Hugo  Longus,  qui  pro  infamia 

bomioidii   relegaTus   est,  babuit  de  anteces- 

soribus  suis  de  quodam  Mesuagio  cum  curtil- 

lagio,  et  dimidia  acra  prati  in  Gosie. 


•Inferiined. 
tTbit  wnteiioe  has  been  Mored  throagh  with  a  red  line, 
VOIj,   XV.— NO.   XLV. 
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CollecHotts  towards  the  HUtory 


SUnleg* 
Stanleg* 


Saltharpe 
SanotiSalyatorifl 
inHibernia 


Botenedis ;  Qosm  rapra  in  ordine  Alphabet!.* 
De  boscis  in  foresta ;  qosere  supra  otim  Chip- 
peham.  *  De  pratis  in  meremanneham ;  quaere 
snbbus  cum  Tuderintnn'.* 
Johannis  Lond'  de  qoieta  olamanoia  dimidiea 
vir^t»  terrsB  in  StanP  et  .j.  mesaagii  et  .ij* 
aens  teme  in  eadem  nilUuf 
zxz    Qoieta  elamanoia  Johannia  Bnbbe  homagii  et 
serrioii  Roger!  Bnbbe  de  terra  qnam  oe  eo 
tenuit  in  StanF. 
Rogeri  Bubbe  de  esoambio  trinm  aeramm  terra» 
et  dimidisB  in  Stanl'. 
Ixxv    Carta  Roger!  Bubbe  de  reddita  stanl',  et  molen- 

dini  Jaoob  et  ExoIussb  full', 
xxj^    Carta  Adsd  Harding  de  esoambio  terramm  et 

dauso  de  la  broth. 
xx2j    (^uieta  olamaoio  Rogeri  Bnbbe  de  dauso  iUanun 

terranun. 
xxiiij   Qoieta  olamaoio  et  oonfirmaoio  Nioholai  Bnbbe 

de  Someroroft  et  de  aliis. 
xxiiij    Qoieta  olamado  Isabellas  de  Ayshtome  RelioUa 

Rogeri  Bnbbe. 
xxiiy    Qoieta  olamaoio  Nioholai  Bubbe  de  Motura  apnd 
Jaoobs  MuUe. 
xii     Carta  Regis  Edward!  de  Mora  extra  portam 
AbbatiflB. 
Carta  ejosdem  de  eadem. 
Transenpta  Regis  de  dominio  R^^i  8eoois9. 
xiiy     Rogeri  babe  de  .i^.  aorin  terr»  et  dimidia* 
yj      Rogeri  ad  la  fordo  de  .iin.  aoris  in  oampo. 
V       MargaretsB  filisD  Nigelli  do  x  aoris  tentd. 
Indentora  domini  Rogeri  Toootes. 
Donnm  Rogeri  Toootes  in  Stanleya. 
Yxy     AdsB  Looas  de  terra  qosd  vooatur  Cnttede- 

leffh. 
yiij     Nioholai  Looas  filii  AdsB  Lnoai  de  tota  terra 

quae  yooator  Cnttedeleg^h. 
lyi     Rogeri  de  Forda  de  .ij.  aoras  terns  in  Btanl'* 
Ivi     WiUelmi  Harding  de  quietaolamatione  com- 
munis pasturso  In  orofta  de  Lansoroft. 
lyi     Rogeri  ae  la  Ford'  de  tota  terra  oum  omnibus 

Sortinentiis  quam  tenuit  de  feodo  Abbatb  da 
tanl'. 
xxxii^j^  Rogeri  Bnbbe  de  medietate  oujusdam  prat!. 
xxxiiij  Rogeri  Bnbbe  de  una  aora  terrse. 
xxyiij   Ejosdem  de  la  Somerorofte. 
xxy    Ejosdem  de  nova  exdnsa   ad    Molendinnm 

Follerionm. 
xxiij    Johannes  Tnrpyn  de  redditn  xiiij  .d.  de  Jaoobs 
MoUe. 
qoasre  in  Coetow. 

xix   I H.  Ossiriensis  Episoopi  de  proteotione  Domus. 
I    Et  de  Doabus  Capellis. 


*  These  three  Mntenoee  oommenoing  Quan,  lined  through  in  red  ink. 
f  Thif  and  the  remaining  entries  for  Stanley  are  late  in«ert&OB»of  Tarioue  hands. 
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Comitifl  WilMmi  Maretoalli  de  oonflrmatioiie 
terramm  et  aliorum  qosa  anteoessores  rai 
eidem  Domui  oontolernnt.  Heo  carta  eft  in 
quadam  oass'.*    (Sive  lata  aroha.) 

Item  oart»  .ij.  de  adjnnctione  Aboatie  frigidi 
mentis ;  qosa  est  in  quadam  pixide.* 

Abbatis  de  Saveni  [&it^ity]  at  peroipiamns 
yioe  sua  Redditam  sanm  apnd  Gniiief  .Boili- 
eet.  nnam  .Marean.  annnatim. 

Henrici  Hosati  de  qnadam  dome  .et  .j.  Tirgata 
terras. 

Cenfirmatio  €hdfridi  Hosati  de  eodem  et  pre- 
terea  de  .vii.  acris. 

Henrioi  Hosati  junioris  de  eodem  et  de  yq 
aeris. 

Willelmi  Comitis  Sarnm  de  Molendino  de  Stra- 

ford  vel  Caneford. 
DoDum  Petri  de  Saltharpe  de  .viy.  solidos  et 

iiij.  d'.t 
Hngonis  de  Plogenei  de  terra  sua  de  Soandeootf* 

Supra  io  quadam  de  Godewell'.* 
Alexandria  de  Stodl'  de  prato  quod  yoeator 

Langekam. 
Confinnatio  Rogeri  de  Stodleg'  de  eodem.    Et 

de  quibusdam  aliis. 
iiexandria  de  Stodl'  de  liamelette  Jagardi«  et 

Angulo  Eoberti  longi.    Et  de  quodam  fossato 

retro  ffrangiam  suam* 
Alexandria  de  Stodl*.  de  qnodam  pratello.    Et 

de  oonfirmatione  doni  Roberti  Northman  de 

quodam  prato. 
Roberti  Northman  de  quadam  parte  onjusdam 

prati. 
Confirmatio  Alexandri  de  Stodleg'  de  eodem. 
Hugonis  de  Gnmbrewell'  de  lioenoia  fbssandi 

inter  terram  soam  et  pratum  quod  habemns 

de  Alexandro  de  Stodleg*. 
WUlelmi  le  Wite  de  toto  mesuagio  sno  et  .iig. 

aeris  et  dimidia  terras  arabilia. 
Coufirmatio  Willelmi  Seriptoris  de  eodem. 
Donum  Everardi  de  Chelfarstre  quod  feoit  dieto 

Willelmo  le  Wite  de  eodem. 
Cenfirmatio  Editbe  de  Chelfarstre  de  eodem 

done  quod  diotus  Eyerardus  feeit  dioto  Wil- 
lelmo. 
AoelinsB  yiduss  quondam  uxoris  Gileberti  Fores- 

taiii  de  quodam  fossato  in  Kin^serofta. 
AUei  TidosB  de  .j.  yirgato  terree  in  StodT. 
Confinnatio  Heniid  burle  de  eodem. 
Botenedis ;  Quaere  supra  in  ordine  AlphabetL* 

Carted  qass  hie  desnnt  de  grangia  de  Stodleg  quaere  supra  in  Costowe.t 


SaaotiSalyatorifl 

SanetiSalvatoria 

Sayeni 

• 

Ixxyi 

SUpleford 

o 

: 

y 

fiUpleford 

o 

: 

yi 

Sti^leford 

o 

' 

yi 

yel  Caneford 
Straford 

o 

, 

xi 

Serstken 

o 

: 

XXX 

o 

• 

xxiij 

Stodleg* 

- 

Ixxyii 

• 

: 

iTTyij 

fltedl^ 

• 

ixxvy 

Stodleg" 
Stodleg* 

, 

Ixxyij 

Stodleg*  (iCm) 

: 

Ixxyiij 

ts$ 

• 

Ixxyiij 
Ixxix 

stodleg' 

•J. 

Stoaieg' 
6tbdle«' 

.• 

t 

8todIe«' 

•: 

^' 

fltodlegf 

•• 

iy. 

Stodleg' 

•• 

Wii 
Ivij 

*nMfe  MBtenoes  Used  fkrouglL  la  red  ink. 
f  In  a  very  late  hand. 
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CoUectiont  toieard*  the  Eittory 


Suttun' 
Sutton' 

•': 

iiij 
iiij 

Suttun' 

•: 

V 

Suttun' 

V 

Tamiaia 

o 

•: 

zii 

Tamisia 

o 
o 

xiij 

XX3CV 

Tesewurth' 

•: 

Ti 

Tesewurth' 

•: 

vi 

Tuderintun' 
Tuderint' 

•• 

vi 
vii 

Tuderint' 
Winterbum' 

o 

•• 
•• 

vii 
Ix 
Ix 
Ix 
Ix 
Ix 
xxvi 

"Winterburn' 

o 

XX  vi 

Winterbum' 

o 

xxvij 

Winterburn' 

o 

xxvij 

Winterbum', 

•: 

viij 

Winterbum' 
Winterb' 

•• 

viij 
ix 

Winterbum' 
Winterbum' 

•: 

ix 

X 

Winterbum' 

•: 

X 

Winterbum' 

•: 

xi 

Winterbum' 

.; 

xii 

Florentise  Murdac  de  Redditu  .x.  soUdoram. 
Confirmatio   Willeimi  de  London'   de  eodem 

redditu. 
Andrese  Giffard  de  Redditu  .ij.  solidoram  per- 

cipiendo  de  dimidia  yirgata  terr»  quam  dedit 

Willelmo  albo. 
Donum  dioti  Andrese  Qiffiurd  quod  fecit  dioto 

Willelmo  albo  de  diota  yirgata  terrse. 
Willeimi  de  Bodaud  de  quadam  oroftajuxta 

molendinum  nostrum. 
Matillidis  de  Say  de  eadem  orofta. 
Domini  Willeimi  de  Valence  de  la  Dedelake 
.  TamisisB,  quieta  olamaoio. 
Finalis  concordia  Abbatis  de  Bello  looo  de  cursu 

aqusd  tamisiaa. 
Alexandri  de  Tesewurth*  de  quadam  prato,  et 

quadam  terra  arabili  iuxta  domum  auam. 
Willeimi  a  la  lachemer  de  Redditu  .ij.  denari- 

ornm  de  quadam  aora  terree. 
Adce  Lucas  de  dimidia  acra  in  frieremanneham. 
Willeimi  Sarezin  de  .j.  acra  in  frieremanne- 

bam. 
CTonfirmatio  Adie  Lucas  de  eadem  acra. 
Philippi  Basset  de  molendino  de  Tuderint'. 
NigeUi  de  molendino  de  Tuderint'.  • 
Nicholai  de  molendino  de  Tuderint'. 
Nioholoi  Lucas  de  molendino  de  Tuderint'. 
Rogeri  Bubbe  de  Rioardo  Noggar'  nalivo  suo. 
Comitis  Willeimi  Maresoalli  de  confirmatione 

terrarum  qusa  datse  sunt  nobis  de  feodo  suo  in 

Winterbum'. 
Item  oonfirmatio  ejusdem  de  una  bida  terr» 

qnam  Willelmus  Clericus  dedit  nobis. 
Willeimi  Clerioi  de  done  quod  fecit  nobis  de 

eodem  bida. 
Confirmatio  Teobaldi  de  Winterburn'  de  eodem 

bida.     Finalis  concordia  de  eodem'  .yij\ 
Alexandri  de  Berewik'  fratris  dicti  Willeimi 

Glerici  de  .j.  yirgata  terrsa  pro  quodam  bur- 

gagio  in  Merleberg',     £t  preterea  de  .yiij 

acris. 
Ejusdem  de  eodem ;  ij*.  *     . 

Item    Ejusdem  de    eodem;    iij\      IstsB  .iij. 

oartsB  non  concordant  in  omnibus.* 
Confirmatio  Willeimi  Clerici  de  dJcto  esoambio. 
Donum  JuliansQj  filisa  Ricardi  de  Winterbum' 

quod  fecit  dicto  Alexandro  Alio  suo  de  eodem 

yirgata  terree. 
Confirmatio  Willeimi  Clerici  de  eodem  done 

diotffi  JuliansB. 
Johannis  de  Berewike  filii  Willeimi  Clerici  de 

quodam  Mesuagio  et  .v.  acris. 
Confixmatio  dicti  Willeimi  Clerici  de  eodem. 

Finalis  concordia  de  eodem  .yiij'. 


*Lined  through  in  red  ink. 
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Wioterbom' 

•: 

xu 

Wlnterbom' 

•• 

xiij 

Winterbum' 

•• 

xiij 

Winterborn' 

•: 

xiiij 

Winterburn' 

•• 

jdiij 

Winterbum' 

•• 

xii\j 

Winterburn' 

• 

XXV 

Winterburn' 

: 

XV 

Winterbam' 
Winterburn' 

•• 
•• 

xvi 
xvi 

Winterbam' 

•• 

xvii 

Winterbum' 
Winterbum' 

•! 

xvii 
xviii 

Winterbum' 
Winterbum' 

•• 

xviii 

TIT 

Winterbum' 

•: 

TIT 

Winterbum' 

•: 

XX 

Winterbum' 

o 

: 

xxxii 

Winterbum' 

o 

: 

TTTlii 

Winterbum' 

Winterbum' 

.; 

TTl 

Winterbum' 
Winterbum' 

o 

•  • 

,xxi 
xxxii 

Winterbum' 

•: 

xxii 

Winterbum' 

•: 

xxii 

Donum  dioti  Willelmi  Clerioi  quod  feoit  diota 
Johanni  filio  suo  de  eodem  Mesuagio  et  .v. 
aoris. 

Teobaldi  de  Winterbum'  de  .j.  virgata  terrao. 
§qaeB  terra  dioitar  fuisse  de  feodo  Barjl. 

Confirmatio  Rioardi  filii  ejusdem  Teobaldi,  de 
eodem.     Et  de  pastura  sua  super  Hakepen. 

Teobaldi  de  Winterbum'  de  ucenoia  colendi 
unam  acram  et  dimidiam  in  peobehuUeslede 
et  aliam  dimidiam  aoram  quam  habemus  ex 
dono  Willelmi  Clerioi. 

Teobaldi  de  Winterbum'  de  quadam  orofta 
qu8B  vooatur  Punfaude. 

Qaitaolamaoio  Willelmi  Clerioi  de  eodem 
orofta. 

[Originally  *:  xv  but  altered]  nota.  Rioardi 
filii  dioti  Teobaldi  de  oonfirmatione  omnium 
terrarum  quas  habemus  de  feodo  suo  in  Win- 
terbum. 

Rioardi  filii  Teobaldi  de  quitaolamatione  relevii 
de  .j.  virgata  terrsB,  (.ij.) 

Rioardi  filii  Teobaldi  de  quadam  parva  orofta. 

Rioardi  filii  Teobaldi  de  eodem  orofta  et  .j. 
aora. 

Rog;eri  Clerioi  de  .ij.  aoris  et  de  quadam  parte 
ouj  asdam  orof tse .    (oongnomine  Baril.  \ 

Rogeri  Clerioi  de  dimidia  aera.     (Baril.) 

Johannis  Blnndi  filii  et  heredis  dioti  Rogeri 
Clerioi  de  dimidia  virgata  terrse.  (Baril, 
fossa  ta  nostra.) 

Confirmatio  Rioardi  filii  Teobaldi  de  eodem. 

Donum  Rogeri  Clerioi  quod  feoit  dicto  Johanni 
filio  et  heredi  suo  de  eodem.    (Baril.) 

Donum  Teobaldi  de  Winterbum'  quod  feoit 
dioto  Rogero  Clerioo  de  eodem  cum  Matillide 
filia  sua.     (Baril.) 

Hamonis  de  Baohamtun'  de  dimidia  virgata 
terree. 

Fratrum  Hospitalis  Sanoti  Bartholomei  Bris- 
tollisB  de  tota  terra  quam  habuerunt  in  Win- 
terbum'. 

Confirmatio  Teobaldi  de  Winterbum'  de  eo- 
dem. 

Finalis  oonoordio  inter  Edmundum  de  Roole  et 
Willelmum  Magistrum  dioti  hospitalis  de  ter- 
oia  parte  feodi  dimidii  militis  oum  pertinen- 
tiis. 

Edmundi  de  Roole  de  dimidia  virgata  terrse  pro 

quodam  burgagio  in  Merleberg*. 
Ejusdem  de  eodem  Seounda  prouxius  edita. 

Confirmatio  Fratrum  Hospitalis  Sanoti  Barth- 
olomei Bristolliae  de  eodem  esoambio. 

ScolastiosB  filisB  Rioardi  Anketilli*  de  eodem 
esoambio. 

Donum  dioti  Rioardi  Anketilli  qaod  feoit  dioto 
Edmundo  de  Roole  de  diota  dimidia  virgata 
terree. 
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Winterlram' 

Winterbam' 

Winterbum* 
Winterbam' 

Winterbum' 
Winterbum' 

(Meidene 
Winterbum' 

(Meidene 
Winterbum' 
(Meidene 
Winterbum' 
Wiuterbum' 
Winterbum' 

Winterbum' 
Winterbum' 
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XJOU 


xxmj 
xxiii) 

XXV 

xxyi 

xxyi 

xxyii 
xxyii 
xxxii 

xxxii 
xxxiii 
xxxiiii 

liiii 

ly 
liiii 

liiij 

liiij 
liij 

XV 

"J 

XV 

xvi 

XV 
XV 
XV 


Bogeri  filii  Danieiii  de  dimidi*  virgste  terrm, 

et  Meeuagio  et  erofta. 
Donum  Kioardi  iiiii  AnketOU  quod  fiMsit  dioto 

Bogbro  filio  Danielis  de  eodem. 
Alani  de  Soneto  Oeorgio  de  .j.  aora  terrci. 
Willelmi  Quintan  de  .j.  acra  qu»  jaoet  juxta 

Grangiam  noetram  in  eeoambium  alterius  aorao^ 

Et  de  tote  pastura  sua  tuper  Hakepen.* 
Galfridi  filii  Bieardi  de  Ablevil'  de  Kedditu 

.xiL  .d.  percipiendo  de  quadam  virgateterree, 

Willelmi  filii  Galfridi  de  .xv.  aoL  terr»  ia 
Meidene  Winterbum'. 

Confirmatio  Else  oomitisseD  Banim  de  eodem. 

Confirmatio  Roberti  de  Poertun'  de  eodem. 
Confirmatio  Bogeri  de  Lanffeford  de  eodem. 
Compositio  inter  noe  et  Herevioum  personam 

eooieeiiB  de  Winterbum'  de  minutis  decimne* 
Confirmatio  Capituli  8arum  de  eodem. 
Confirmatio  Boberti  Epieeopi  Sax'  de  eodem. 
Ejusdem  de  eodem ;  ^\ 
Biogeri  ^  le  Jeovene  de  Bedditu  .x.  lol.  de  terra 

in  Meidene  Winterbum'. 
Nicholai  Wai  de  tribus  aoria  terra  in  eampo 

de  Bioardeetun. 
Confirmatio  Bieardi  Teobald  de  eisdem  aerii. 
Donum  Bieardi  Teobald  patrif  dieti  Bieardi 

^nod  feoit  dioto  Nicholas  de  eodem« 
Nicbolai  Waz  de  quatuor  aorie  terra  et  pastura 

ad  .iiy^.  bovee. 
Item   oonfiyrmatio   Beginaldi  .Wax  de  eiadem 

acris  terra  et  pastura  ad  .iiij^.  boves.  $  Qufere 

in  Henton'. 
Johannis  de  Niwebur'  de  .iiij<*. aoris terraquaa 

dedit  Niohoias  Wax. 
.Quietaolamaoio  Amiois  uxoria  Nioholai  Wax 

de  dote  sua. 
Biohardi  Theobald!  de  quiete  elamaoione  relevii 

de  .j.  virgate  terrsa  in  Wynterbuin'. 
Bieardi  Thebaud  de  tribus  aeris  et  dimidia. 
Bieardi  Thebaud  de  una  aora  et  dimidia. 
Bieardi  Theobaldi  junioria  de  quieteolamaoione 

relevii. 
Bieardi  Theobaldi  junioris  de  quodam  prate 

f  uod  vocatur  Grundelmed. 
Bioardi  Theobaldi  Junioris  de  .j.  aoris  terro 

arabilis  in  oampio  de  Bioardeetun'. 
De  oommuna  oujuadam  cultures  in  villa  de 

Bioardeetun'. 
Beginaldi  de  Lavintun'  et  Emmes  uxoris  suae 

de  escambio  unius  acra  terr»  arabiUs  in  villa 

de  Bioardeetun'. 


•  Scd  line  of  irrlting  erased  here, 
i  From  this  entry  to  the  commencement  of  **  Wiltnn,"  in  later 
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Withihuir* 
Wiltun' 


Watnn* 
WUtun' 


Wiltnn' 


[  Fageleston't 

Westbmi 

Wadele 

Wurth' 

Worth' 


i 

i 

viy 

viij 


XXllIJ 

xxiij 
Ixv 

XXXV 

xxxi 

xxxv 

xxxTy 

xxxi 


Rieardi  Thebaud  de  g.  aora  teme  et  dimidia. 
Eioardi  Theband  de  .j.  aora  teme. 
Quietaolainanoia  de  roddita  .ij.  soL  quam  nobis 

feoit  Willelmns  filiis  S^onis  de  Berewik'. 
Qaietaolamanoia  Bioardi  Quintini  et  Margeries 

nxoris  suffi  de  nno  denario  redditoB  pro  qna- 

tuor  aoris  terr»  quae  Nioh(4aiui  le   Was  de 

Wynterbam'  nobis  dedit. 
Wilfelmi  dtdntin  de  quodam  mnro  oonstmoto 

apnd  Bicardestun'  inter  dos  et  ipsmn. 
Qmetaolamaoio  Willelmi  Qnyntyn  de  reddita 

.xij.  d. 
Phiuppus  bassett  transeTnlndi  per  terras  snas 

in  Compton-berwyk  et  Wynterbom'' 
Westokre. 

dosdre  in  bluntesdnn'. 
Philippi  de  Calestnn  de  qnadam  domo  *:  xxxi 

Dulois  de  Goroell'  de  eodem.      *:  xxxvii^ 

Nioholai   Berzein  de  qnitaolamatione  Jnris 

qnod  habnit  in  eadem  domo. 
Confirmatio  Walteri  de  Calestnn'  de  eodem. 

Snpra  in  nna  de  Anbree'.f 
Gyrographnm  inter  nos  et  Jobannem  de  Vge- 

ford  et  heredes  snos  de  eadem  domo.    In  una 

de  Vgeford.t 
Finalis  oonoordia  .xijS 
Willelmi    Isemberd   de   qnadam    domo   onm 

pertinentiis  qnam  tenet  de  nobis.    Reddendo 

inde  Annnatim  dimidiam  maroam  onm  Hospi-^ 

tio  abbatis  nostri  et   onjasUbet    noetromm 

snmptibns  nostris,  onm  ibi  adyenerimnsi  in 

Wiltone,  nt  snpra. 
AliosB  filiffi  Radnlphi  Wiring  de  qnodam  Me8« 

nagio  in  Nedlerstret. 
Enstaohii  Isemberd  de  Reddita  .xij.  d» 

Baldewini  filii  Baldewini  de  tota  terra  qnam 
habnit  in  Fngelestnn'. 

Thorn®  Capellani  de  redditn  [ tra»%X\ 

in  Fngelestnn'. 
Qnsere  snpra  onm  Heiwnd.'f   xxix  *: 

Henrioi  Regis.  §Reginaldi  de  Stanford  de  fossato 

apnd  Horswell'. 
Abbatis  de  Tama  de  Absolntioiie.    Monaohomm 

de  Wnrth'  a  snbjectione  sna. 
Abbatum  *  de  Buldew[a8 J  Borland  et  Qnararie 

de  testificatione  oartce  de  Wadele. 
Rieardi  Curdi  de  qnitaclamacione  juris  qnod 

habnit  in  qnadam  terra. 
Miobaelis  de  Waz  de  fossato  apnd  Horswell. 


*  This  sentence  in  a  late  hand. 

f  Lined  through  in  red  ink, 

^  In  red  ink. 
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Vgeford 
Vgeford 
Vgeford 

Vgeford 

Vgeford 


Vgeford 
Vgeford 


WithihuU' . 

Wigt 
Bicardestone 

Bioardefttone 

EicardeBtone 

Eicardettone 

fiioardestone 

Eioardestone 

Ricardestone 
Bioardeetone 

BicardeBtone 
Bioardeetone 
Bioardestone 


XXIZ 

xxyi 

ULvi 
xxxiij 
xxxiij 
xxxiiij 

xxxiiij 

xxxiiij 

XXXT 
XXXT 


xxxv 


XXXV 


ay 

iiij 

XV 
XV 
V 

xix 


Henrioi   de  Marisoo  de  eeoambio  qnamndam 

terrarom. 
AbbatiB  de  Thame  de  Qaietaolamaoione  Juris 

8ui  in  Wadele. 
Eadem  earta  sob  sigillo  Abbatb  de  Elemosina. 
WiUelmi  Bastard  de  .ij .  virgatis  terrse. 
Confirmatio  Andreas  Giftard  de  eodem. 
Donum  dicti  AndrsB  Gifiard  quod  fedt  dieto 

Willelmo  Bastard  de  eodem. 
Donum  Roberti  Giffard  quod  fedt  dieto  Wil- 
lelmo Bastard  de  eisdem  .ij.  virgatis  terree. 
Confirmatio  HoItsb  Giffiird  de  dieto  dono  (Roberti 

Giffard*)  (de  ij  virgatia  terrse  Willelmi  Bast- 

ard.t) 
AndresB  Giffiurd  de  Molendino  de  Vgeford. 
Cyr(^Taphum  inter  nos  et  Bobertum  Burzejn 

et  Uuilelmum  fratrem  ejus  et  heredes  sues  de 

.ij.  Molendinis  et  .iii.  virgatis  terrse.   (Et  de 

quadam  domo  in  Wiltun'  ex  dono  Philippi  de 

Calestun'.)^ 
Cirographum  inter  nos  et  Bobertum  Buneyii 

et  WiUelmum   fratrem  ejus  de  .ij.   virgatis 

terra,  t 
Conventio  inter  nos  et  Hugonem  de  Vgeford  de 

quodam  mesuaffio  et  orofta  in  eadem  viila. 
(QusBre  sub  titmo  de  Bluntesdun'.*)    (Qunre 


sub  titulo  de  blundesdun'.-f) 
ai    de 


d« 


Quietaokmacio    Willelmi    de    Wasteuil'. 
warda,  relevio,  et  aliis  esohaetis. 

rQusBre  sub  titulo  de  Caresbroc.*) 

Kicardi  Thebaud  de  unr  acra  terro  in  Bioar- 
destone. 

De  una  aora  terrsB  et  dimidia  nobis  data  per 
Bicardum  Thebaud  in  Bioardeetone. 

Rioardi  Thebaud  de  una  aora  terrsB  in  Bioar- 
destone. 

Bicardi  Thebaud  junioris  de  duabus  aoris  term 
arrabilis  in  oampis  de  Bioardestone. 

Bioardi  Theobald  Junioris  de  quodam  prato  in 
Bioardestone  quod  vooatui  Grundelmede.! 

Hugo  de  la  puria  de  terra  quam  oeperatad 
firmam  de  Johanne  filio  Roger!. 

Richardus  Thebaud  de  iiij  aoris  terrse. 

De  J.  acra  terrse  per  exoambium  per  Reginaldum 
de  Lauynton*.  ^ 

I  [^Thess  have  never  been  filled  up,"]  5 


I 


*  These  words  drawn  through  with  red  ink. 

f  In  late  hands. 

t  This  entiy  apparently  erased  and  again  allowed  to  stand* 

)  In  black  letter,  probably  the  name  of  a  former  owner  of  this  book. 
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Seripta  ds  daU* 
Stodleg'  Agnetis  de  Stodleg'  Reliotce  Robert!  Northman  de  dote  soa  sua 

(nc)  in  qaodam  prato  quod  habemos  ex  dono  dioti  Robert!  T!ri 

8ui. 
Jetton'  Acelinffi  Relictso  Walter!  Keynel  de  dote  Bua  !n  forluigo  quod 

Tooatar  Westwode. 
Jetton'  Ejoadem  AoelinsB  qood  redgnayit  eandem  dotem  Henr!oo  Key- 

nel  filio  et  beredi  boo. 
Jetton'  Item  ejoadem  Acelinffi  de  .y.  aoris  de  dote  soa. 

Jetton'  Ejoadem  Aoelina  qood  roMgnayit  eaadem  .y.  aoras  Henrioo 

Reynel  filio  et  hered!  eoo. 


PART    II. 

Cj^ronologital  Collections  anb  Cj^artea 

ILLUiTBATIKG  TBI 

fistoit  at  JIf tanks  %hheji; 

to  which  is  fb£fixsd  a  list  of  thb  abbots. 

Abbots  of  Staioj^t. 

1188 Henricus  obiit. 

jj  Willelmus  successit.      (Cellerar  of  Bordesley  Abbey.) 

1198... ...H occurs, 

1204 N deposed. 

1204 Radulphus  occurs. 

1205 Nicholaus^  quondam  abbas^  (becomes  abbot  of  BucJ(fest^ 

.  legh.) 

ri205 Thomas  de  Colestune^  al.  Calestmie^  (formerly prior) . 

^1206 ocf^rs. 

(^1214 occurs. 

•Is  red  Ink. 
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1229 Stephen  de  Lexington^  (becomes  abbot  of  Savigny). 

12S0 Walter  occurs. 

1245 W occurs. 

1268 William  Chinaoc  (10th  ahbot). 

1854 William. 

28th  April,  1S63 John  occurs. 

1636 Thomas  occurs. 


A.D.  925—940. 

**  Iste  [Ethelitanas]  tamen  paMm  teneri  feeit  in  aoglia  quod  torques  anreot 
n  exponentor  in  eompoeito  eitinB  ibi  pntreaoerent  qnam  fnrto  toUerentor.  late 
dedit  Winton'  eodede  oapad  sanoti  jnaM  martiris,  et  tria  maneria,  monaaterio 
edam  Malmeabnrie  molta  oontulit  in  quo  humatna  fuit.  Ccgoa  oorpua  pia  pre- 
anmptione  fcatram  ejoadem  looi  de  terra  levatum  et  in  feretro  eat  reoonditnm/' 

[M8.  Bodl.  Digbg  11,/.  167i,] 


King  Henry  the    Second's    charter  relating  to  Stanley  Abbey. 
(A.D.  1186—1189.)     MS.  Harl.  84,  f.  273. 

<<  Henriona  Eex  Angliee  et  Dnx  NonnannisB  Aqnitanni»  et  Oomee  Andegayio 
Abbati  et  nniyerao  Capitnlo  Ciateroiensi,  et  omnibus  ad  quoe  presena  Carta  per- 
yenerit  aalutem.  Noverit  nniveraitaa  yeatra  quod  oura  Deo  largieote  adeptus 
fnerim  Regnum  Angliee  repperi  quod  tempore  fiegia  Stephani  Ablatoria  mei 
multa  diaperaa  faerunt  et  a  dominiia  regni  alienata,  oum  in  feodia  militum,  turn 
in  elemoainia  eooieaiarum  Inter  quse  Abbatia  de  Tame  membmm  quoddam 
manerii  mei  Ferendon'  quod  yocatur  warda  tenebat  ex  dono  inimioorum  meorum 
quod  in  integrum  mibi  reaignayit.  8ed  quia  fuerat  religiosfle  domui  quoquo- 
modo  oollatum  ad  petitionem  Imperatricia  Dominae  et  matria  meae,  et  Qilberti 
tune  temporia  Abbatia  Ciateroienaia  et  ooabbatum  auorum  petitione  et  aaaenan 
dedi  predictum  membrum  manerii  mei  Ferendon'  warda  yoeata  modo  preedeter- 
minato  ex  toto  mesD  reaignatum  Abbatise  de  Stanlega,  qu®  est  de  fundatione 
prsdfatae  Imperatricia  Deminae  et  matria  meae,  et  mea,  et  Monaohia  ibidem  dec 
seryientibua  cum  omnibus  rebua  et  libertatibus  et  liberie  oonsuetudinibus  ad  illud 
pertinentibus  in  liberam  et  puram  et  perpetuam  elemosinam  posaidendnm. 
Quare  yoio  et  firmiter  praecipio  quod  eadem  Abbatia  de  Stanlega  et  Monaobi  in 
ea  Deo  aeryientea  praediotum  membrum  manerii  mei  Ferendon',  warda  nomine, 
habeant  et  teneant  bene  et  in  pace,  libere  et  quiete,  plenarie,  et  integre,  et 
bonorifice,  aicut  meam  dominioam  elemoainam,  In  boaoo,  et  in  piano,  in  prataa 
et  paacuia,  in  aquir  et  molendinia,  in  atagnia  et  yiyariia,  et  piaoariia,  in  yiia  et 
Semitia,  et  in  omnibua  locia  et  rebua  oum  omnibua  libertatibua  et  liberis  oonsue- 
tudinibus ad  illud  pertinentibus.  Teste  H.,  lincolnienai  epiaoopo,  Bogero  et 
Bioardo  et  l^icholao  GapeUania  meia,  Hugone  de  Morewidi',  Hugone  Bard, 
Dapiferis,  Radulpho  filio  Stephani  Camerario,  Boberto  de  Witef ,  Miohaek 
Belet.    Apud  Wudestooh*." 
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1188. 

'*  Obiit.Henrioii8  abbas  de  Stanleia ;  snooessit  Willelmns  oellararios  de  Bor* 
dedeia." 

[Annate*  de  Waverleia,  247.] 


ISth  November^  1189.    King  Richard  the  First's  oharter  to  Stanley, 
(MS.  Harl.  84,  f.  273*.— MS.  Harl.  85,  f.  248.) 

This  oharter  is  a  very  lengthy  but  comprehensive  document,  and 
very  necessary  for  the  history  of  the  Abbey  holdings.  Dngdale 
only  prints  a  portion  of  it,  and  that  incorrectly.  I  therefore  give  it 
at  full  length. 

^'Rioardus,  Dei  Gratia,  Rex  Anglio  Dux  NormannicB,  AqnitannisD,  Cornea 
Andegavifld,  Archiepisoopis,  Episoopis,  Abbatibns,  Comitibns,  Baronibot,  Jnsti- 
ciariis,  Yioeoomitibas,  BailiiviB,  Ministris,  et  omnibus  fidelibas  sois  Francis  et 
Anglis  totios  Anglis  et  NormannisB  salntem.  Soiatis  nos  susoepisse  in  manu  et 
eustodiaet  proteotione  Abbatiam.  de  Stanleg*  quam  pater  noster  Rex  HenrieJs, 
et  mater  ejus,  avia  nostra,  domina  Matildis  imperatrix  fnndavemnt,  et  omnem 
eorandem  donationem  eidem  Abbati»  Monaohisque  ibidem  Deo  servientibns,  in 
perpetuam  et  pnram  elemodoam,  conoessisse  et  carta  nostra  presenti  confirmasse, 
totun  videlicet  terram  de  praadLota  Stanleg'  quee  membmm  erat  manerii  nostr) 
de  Chippeham,  com  omnibns,  pertinentiis  sois,  qos  reddebat  patri  nostro  •xl.s., 
et  Migellam  cnm  omn.  pert,  snis,  qosd  reddebat  ei  .vij/.,  et  Heilandam,  qosd  est 
juxta  pontem  de  Lakoc  com  omn.pert.sms,  qnsB  reddebat  ei  .xx.s.,  et  Wordam 
qn£B  membram  erat  manerii  nostri  de  Ferendon'  com  omn.pert.snis,  et  Lokes* 
wellam,  qnse  est  in  forests  de  Chippeham,  cum  omn.pert.suis,  dent  Carta  patria 
nostri  et  avisB  nostrn  testatur,  et  totum  dominioum  nostrum  de  Hedfeld'  citra 
et  ultra  rivum  cum  .v^'.  hominibus  ibidem  manentibus,  et  de  mortuo  bosco  in 
foresta  de  Chippeham,  quantum  necesse  fnerit  ad  i^oem  Monaohorum  et  ad 
corum  edificia  prsaparanda,  cum  neoesse  fnerit  materiem  in  ipso  bosco  per  fores* 
tariorum  considerationem  accipiendam.  Insuper  et  pasturam  et  pannagium 
liberum  et  quietum  sibi  et  prsBdictb  septem  hominibus  in  eadem  foresta  de  suia 
dominids  porcis  et  animalibus  et  pecucUbus,  et  pratum  de  Buninglege,  quod  est 
in  foresta  de  Chippeham  super  ripam  fluminis  Havenss,  et  diebus  sinipilis  inper^ 
petuum  i\ji.  de  firma  nostra  de  Chippeham.  Concessimus  etiam  eidem  Abbatifl» 
et  Monachis  in  ea  Deo  servientibus,  et  oonfirmavimus  terram  quam  comes 
Patrunus  dedit  eis,  totam  videlicet  terram  quam  ipse  habuit  in  Uedfelda 
juata  forestam  de  Chippeham  quse  pertinebat  ad  Wilcote,  scilicet  iiij  solidatia 
terras  ex  dono  Hugonis  de  Plugeneie,  unam  hidatam  terrse  cum  pasturia 
et  omnibus  pert.suis  in  Humplanbuma  [$.e.,  Up-Lamboume],  et  insuper 
decem  aoras  terrea  de  Chieplande  singulis  annis  et  pasturam  decem  bourn 
et  trium  vaccarum  cum  suis  dominicis  bobus,  et  virgam  in  bosco  suo  ad  [eaulas 
Buas]  faoiendas  et  totam  terram  dominii  sui  de  Oodeswell'  cum  omn*pert.8uis ; 
ex  dono  Henrici  Hosati  et  Galfridi  filii  ejus  terram  quam  Faber  tenuit  in  villa 
de  Btapelford  cum  omn.pert.8ui8,  et  vij  acras  de  dominio  suo  in  Brecha  ds 
Sntamestona ;  Ex  dooo  Hugonis  Hosati  totam  illam  terram  de  Mercumba,  quam 
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ei  Robertui  filiiis  Martini  dederat  pro  senrioio  rao  omn  omn.pertrais  siont  earn 
Gervaaioa  de  Halewi  meliua  et  plenioB  habuit  et  tennit ;  £x  dono  Be^naldi  de 
Payeillj  dimidium  nemoris  ani  in  Holwero;  Ex  doDO  AewiscB  Comitiass  de 
Eamare  dimidiam  virgaUm  terrsB  quam  Organu  de  Ponte  tenuit  de  [ea]  in 
villa  de  Feltham ;  Ex  dono  emptionis  ThomeB  de  Lanyaleie  ij  soUdataa  terra 
quam  Rioardus  Le  Loner  in  Chepmanneslande  quondam  tenuerat,  et  terram 
illam  quam  Ricardna  Ches  in  eadem  yiUa  tenuerat ;  Ex  dono  Walter!  Crocli 
totam  quarrariam  auam  de  Haaelberga  a  terra  Sanaonia  Bigot  uaque  ad  antiquum 
fosaatum  et  naque  ad  yeterem  yiam ;  Ex  dono  Wiilelmi  de  Hogland  terram 
illam  in  Penna  quam  Wimundna  tenuit ;  Ex  dono  emptionia  Bogeri  Burel  totam 
oroftam  illam  quao  Berlege  appellata  eat ;  Ex  dono  emptionia  Simonia  de  Cokel- 
bergia  et  Petri  filii  ejua  totum  redditum  et  quidquid  jnria  habuerunt  in  ilia  yir- 
gata  terro  quam  Edwardua  tenuit  et  poatea  Nigdlua  de  8tanlege,  totamque 
medietatem  molendini  de  Peohinbilla  oum  omn.pertauia ;  Ex  dono  Nigelli  de 
Stanlega  terram  illam  qua  Soii.'ege  appellata  eat,  et  quidquid  terr»  babuit  in 
Hedfeld :  Ex  dono  emptionia  Ricardi  filii  Lu08b  clusagium  unum  super  terram 
auam  ad  molendinum  monaoborum  fnllerioum;  Ex  dono  Wiilelmi  Comitia 
OloeoeatrisB  quitanoiam  tbolonei  in  BriatoUo;  Ex  dono  Roberti  filii  Martini 
eeoleaiam  de  Blaehedon'  quam  eia  donayi  in  perpetuam  elemosinam ;  Ex  dono 
Magiatri  Kogeri  de  Calna  burgagium  unum  in  eadem  villa ;  Ex  dono  emptionia 
Eadulpbi  le  Hedene  meeuagium  unum ;  Et  ex  dono  emptionia  Rioardi  Widher 
maaagium  unum;  Ex  dono  Walteri  Piatoris  maauagium  unum  juxta  pontem 
de  Calna,  et  aliud  maauagium  ex  dono  Adae  Coobk  et  qu89cumque  alia  prsefatia 
monaohia  in  elemoeinam  donata  sunt,  sicut  oartsd  donatorum  suorum  teatantur, 
£t  qn«80unqne  alia  in  futurum,  pia  donatorum  yel  yenditorum  deyotione  adqui* 
aierint,  Quare  yolumua  et  firmiter  prseoipimua  quod  pr»diota  Abbatia  et 
Abbaa  et  Monacbi  ibidem  Deo  aeryientea  babeant  et  teneant  omnea  pnediotaa 
terraa,  et  omnia  prsBUominata  tenementa,  et  omnea  ree  et  posaeedonea  suae,  et 
hominea  et  aeryientea  auoa,  oum  omn«  pert,  et  libertatibua  et  liberis  oonauetu- 
dinibua  auia,  oum  aooba  et  saoba,  et  thol  et  tbeam  et  infangenetheof,  bene  et  in 
paoe,  libere  et  quiete,  plenarie  integre  et  bonorifioe,  in  boaoo  et  piano,  in  pratia 
et  paaouia  et  pasturia,  in  aquis  et  molendinia,  in  stagnia  et  yiyariia,  in  marisoia 
et  piaeariia,  in  grangiia  et  yirgultia,  in  yiia  et  aemitia,  infra  burgum  et  extra  et 
in  omnibua  aliia  loois  et  rebua.  Et  sint  quieti  hominea  aui  et  aeryientea  aui,  et 
rea  et  poaaeaeionea  eorum  de  geld'  et  denegeld'  et  murde'  et  latrooinio,  et  de 
peounia  quad  ad  murdrum  pertinent  yel  ad  latrooinum,  et  de  eomagio  et  hnti- 
ban,  et  de  aoutagio  et  aummagio  et  aoiria  et  hundredis  et  aeotia  aohirarum  et 
hundredorum,  et  de  exeroitibua  et  aaaiaia  et  aummonitionibua,  et  de  theaauro 
dncendo,  et  de  auxiliia  Yioeoomitia  et  aeryientum  auorum,  et  de  omnibua  aliia 
auxiliia  et  operationibua  caatellomm,  et  pontium,  et  paroorum,  et  murorum,  et 
▼iyariorum,  et  de  miaerioordia  Comitatua,  et  de  theloneo,  et  pontagio,  et  pasaagio, 
et  leatagio,  et  atallagio,  et  tallagio,  et  de  olauaoria,  et  de  werpeni,  et  hayerpeni, 
et  de  tbelthingpeni,  et  de  blodwite,  et  de  firthwite,  et  de  bengwite,  et  de  flem- 
eneawite,  et  de  eeaartia,  et  guaato  foreataa,  et  reguardo,  et  pladto  foreatae 
et  omnibua  aliia  querelia,  et  plaeitia,  et  oooaaionibua,  et  oonauetudimibua,  et  de 
omni  aeryili  opere,  et  aeoulari  aeryido  et  exaotione.  Conoeaaimua  etiam  eia 
omnimodam  faoturam  propriorum  bominum  auorum  aola  juaticia  yitaa  et  mem- 
brornm  nobia  retenta.    Praaterea  omnea  dignitatea  et  libertatea  quso  a  praede- 
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oeesoribas  noBtiis  Regibns  Angliad  Ordini  Cisteroiensi  oonoes8»  snnt,  eidem 
AbbatUB  et  Monaohis  de  Stanleg'  oonoessimas  et  Carta  nostra  prsBsenti  oonfir- 
mamos,  siout  Carta  patris  nostri  Regis  Henrioi,  et  oart»  ceteroram  Regam 
anteoessorum  nostrorom  testantor.  £t  prohibemus  ne  aliquis  eo8> el.  homines 
8U08  yel  res  vel  possessiones  snos  injnste  yexet,  Tel  distnrbet,  Tel  graret,  yel 
inquietet,  yel  molestiam,  yel  injariam  aut  grayamen  eis  de  aliqno  tenemento 
suo  ioferat,  et  si  qnis  super  hoc  eis  yel  hominibas  yel  rebos  yel  possessionibos 
Buis  forisfiaoere  prsesumpserit  id  eis  sine  dilacione  emendari  faciatis.  Pro- 
hibemas  etiam  ne  ponantur  in  placitnm  de  aliqno  tenemento  suo,  nisi  coram 
nobb,  yel  ooram  oapitali  Jnstioia  nostra.  Teste  Hngone  Donelmensi,  Godefrido 
Wintoniensi,  Jobanne  Baiooensi,  Hnberto  Sarnm  Episoopis,  Hereberto  Archi- 
diaoono  Cantuariensi,  Willelmo  Maresoallo,  J.  MarescallO)  Bogero  de  Pratellis, 
Roberto  de  Witef ,  Hugone  Bard';  Datum  apud  Westmonasterinm  per  manum 
Willelmi  de  Longooampo,  filyensis  Eleoti,  Cancellarii  nostri,  xiij  die  Noyembris^ 
regni  nostri  Anno  primo." 


2nd  April,  1191.  The  charter  of  Richard  I.,  as  printed  by  Bowles, 
firom  Dugdale,  is  in  MS.  Harl.,  84,  f.  263,  b.  from  AntiqusQ 
CartBB  in  Turre  London,  W.  6. 

3rdApril,1191.  Confirmation  by  King  Richard  I.,  (when  at  Messina,) 
to  Ralph  Fitz-Stephen,  of  the  lands  which  the  latter  bestowed  on 
Stanley  Abbey  and  the  King  confirmed  to  the  abbey  by  another 
charter  (at  Messina),  which  is  printed  by  Bowles  arid  Dngdale. 

[Ibid,  r.  7.] 
''  Bioardns  Dei  Gratia  Rex  Angliee,  Dnx  NormannisB  [et]  Aqnitannise,  Comes 
Andegaviffi,  Arohiepisoopis,  Episoopis,  Abbatibns,  Comitibns,  Baronibas,  Jnsti- 
ciariis,  Yioeoomitibns,  Prepositis,  Bailliyis  Castellornm  et  omnibus  fidelibos  snis 
salntem.  Soiatis  nos  ooncessisse  et  prsesenti  oarta  confirmasse  Badnlpho  Alio 
Stepbani,  dileoto  et  fideli  nostro,  donacionem  qnam  dominas  Rex  Henriens, 
peter  noster,  ei  feoit,  scilicet  maneria  de  Winterbum',  et  de  Wappeleg*,  et  de 
Cudelinton',  cnm  omnibus  pertinentiis  suis  a  se  et  heredibus  snis  ten* 
enda  in  feodo  et  hereditate  de  nobis  et  heredibns  nostris  per  seryioimn 
feodi  nnins  militis.  Quare  yolnmns  et  firmiter  prsacipimns  quod  prsediotus 
Radulphns  et  heredes  sni  habeant  et  teneant  totam  prsediotam  terram  de  nobis 
et  heredibns  nostris,  sicnt  supradictom  est,  bene  et  in  pace,  libere  et  quiete, 
integre,  plenarie,  et  honorifioe,  in  boeoo  et  piano,  in  yiis  et  semitb,  in  aquis  et 
molendinis,  in  pratis  et  pascnis,  in  yiyaiiis  et  stagnis,  et  in  adyocationibus 
eoclesiarum,  in  homagiis  et  seryioiis  et  releyiis,  et  in  omnibus  aliis  locis  et  rebus 
oum  omnibus  libertatibus  et  liberis  oonsuetudinibus  suis..  Testibus  Rogero  de 
PrateU'  dapifero  nostro,  Rioardo  de  Canyill,  Willelmo  Giffard,  et  pluribus  aliis* 
Datum  per  manum  magistri  Rogeri  Mali  Catuli,  Clerioi  nostri,  apud  Messanami 
tertio  die  aprilis.    (Anno  regni  nostri  seoundo,  A.D.  1191.) " 

26th  April,  1194.  A  charter  of  King  Richard  I.,  to  the  Abbey  of 
Stanley,    granting   pasture   in    Langeden,  &c,      (MS.   HarLj 
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84,  f.  248,  from   Antiqnse   Carte  in  Turre   London,   W.   4.) 

<*  Carte  Abbatis  de  Stenlega. 

Rioardos  Dei  Gratia  Rejt  Angliso,  Dax  KormaDniffi,  Aqoitenniaa,  Comes 
Andegavi»,  Arohiepiscopis,  EpisoopiB,  Abbatibas,  Comitibus,  Baronibas, 
Josticiaiiisy  Yioeoomitibas,  BaiUiyis  et  omnibus  Ministris  et  Fidelibus  sols 
toUos  Anglise  salatem.  Noverit  oniTenites  vestra  me  dedisse  et  oonoessise  et 
liao  present!  oarte  nostra  eonfirmasse  Deo  et  Sancte  MarisB  de  Stanlega, 
et  Monaohis  ibidem  Deo  et  Sanctse  Marin  seryientibus  et  seryitoris,  pasta- 
ram  de  Langeden'  oom  omnibus  pertinentiis  et  Wikam  oam  pastura  et 
omnibus  pertinentiis  in  puram  et  perpetuam  elemosinam :  tenendum  de  nobis 
et  heredibus  nostris  sibi  et  suooessoribus  snis  imperpetuum.  Reddendo  eundem 
redditum  quem  eadem  pastura  reddere  soledat  videlicet  .y.  mareas  et  .xl.  d.  pro 
omni  seryitio  per  annum,  duare  yolumus  et  ftrmiter  pneoipimus  quod  idem 
Monaohi  et  suooessores  sni  pra?diotem  pasturam  de  Langeden'  oum  pertinentiis 
et  Wikam  oum  pastura  et  pertinentiis  habeant  et  teneant  de  nobis  et  heredibus 
nostris,  bene  et  in  pace,  libere  et  quiete,  Integre  et  honorifioe,  oum  omni 
integritote  et  oum  omnibus  libertetibus  et  liberis  oonsuetudinibus  ad  hoc 
pertinentibus  per  prssdictum  seryieium.  Testibus  Hiis,  H[uberto]  Cantuariensi 
Arohiepiscopo,  G[ilberto]  Roffensi  Episoopo,  Galfrido  filio  Petri,  Willelmo 
Briewer,  Willelmo  de  Sanotse  Marise  Ecolesia,  Magistro  Philippe,  Willelmo  de 
Stagno.  Datum  per  manum  Willelmi  Elyensis  Episcopi,  OBmoellarii  nostri. 
Apnd  Portesmuth',  xxyi  die  Aprilis.    Anno  quinto  regni  nostri.    (A.D,  1194.) " 

June  or  Jvlj,  1198.  H.,  abbot  of  Stanlega,  occors  writing  a  letter 
with  other  Cistercian  Abbots,  to  Pope  Innocent.  The  letter  is 
printed  at  length  in  the  ^isU.  Cantuar,,  p.  4£3.  {Master  of  tie 
Soils  publications.) 

Grant  by  Nicholas  the  Abbot,  to  Adam  Revel  and  Walter  de  Porta, 

of  land  at  "  Pennam,'' 

**  Sciant  presentee  et  futuri,  quod  Ego  Nioholaus,  Dei  Gratia  Abbas  Stanlegss, 
et  totns  ejusdem  lod  oonyentus,  oonoessimus  et  oarte  nostra  prsBsento  oonfirma- 
▼imus  AdsB  Beyel  et  Waltero  de  Porta,  et  heredibus  eorum,  terram  nostram 
in  insula  apud  Pennam,  quam  Willelmus  de  Oglaad  nobis  donayit.  Toiendam 
de  nobis  pro  iii  solidis  ad  festum  8anoti  Egidii  nobis  annuatim  reddendis  pro 
omni  seryitio  proter  seryitium  Comitis,  quod  prsedieti'Adam  etWalteruset 
heredes  eorum  faoere  debebnnt.  Hano  itaque  oonyentionem  jurayerunt  prtedioti 
Adam  et  Walterus  super  textum  Eyangeliorum  coram  oonyenta  in  oapitulo 
fideliter  se  domui  nostrse  prsenominata  seryaturos." 

(From  Madox,  Formulare  Anglicanum,  p.  186,  wh^re  it  is  stated 
that  to  this  deed  is  appended  an  oval  seal,  bearing  a  hand  grasping 
a  pastoral  staff,  with  the  legend  4isigillym  abbatis  sianl'.) 

King  John  was  at  Stanley,  as  appears  from  the  Itinerary  of  the 
King,  (compiled  by  Sir  Thomas  Duffus  Hardy,  out  of  the  rolls  and 
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other  muniments  in  the  Record  Office,)  on  Wednesday,  the  25th 
October,  A.D.  1200,  coming  from  Malmesbury  and  Bfadenstoke 
and  passing  on  to  Melksham,  Winterboume,  Berkeley,  and 
Gloucester. 


Orant  by  Peter,  son  of  Ralph  de  la  More,  of  lands  in  Westcote  and 
Lockesle,  (British  Museum,  Additional  Charter,  7498,  18th 
century.) 

**  Soiant  pre&entes  et  fatnri  quod  ego  Petms  fllios  Radnlphi  de  la  more  pro 
salute  animsB  mex  et  antecessorom  meomm  oonoeesi  et  hao  present!  carta  mec^ 
oonfirmaTl  deo  et  Eoclesue  beatsd  marisB  de  Stanle  et  monachis  ibidem  deo 
servientibQs  donaoionem  illam  in  Lookesle  qnam  diotus  Radulphos  pater  meus 
eis  feoit,  scilicet,  totam  terram  illam  onm  mesoagio  quam  Edwinus  tenuit  et 
donaoionem  illam  eum  pertinentiis  qoam  Robertns  de  Bello  alneto  eis  fecit  in 
Westoote,  et  omnes  terras  et  tenementa  oum  pertinentiis  qusB  habent  de  feodo 
meo  in  Westoote  et  in  Lockesle  ex  cnjnscnnqne  dono  sint*  Tenendum  et 
habendum  bene  et  in  paoe,  libere,  integre,  et  quiete  de  sectis,  plaoitis,  querelis, 
oonsuetndinibusy  auxiliis,  guadiis,  et  omni  servitio  seoulari  et  exactione,  qus  ad 
me  Tel  heredes  meos  de  dictis  terris  et  tenementis  aliqua  oocasione  pertinebaat 
Tel  possent  pertinere.  Sciendum  preterea  quod  f>go  prediotus  Petrus  et  heredes 
mei  diotos  Abbatem  et  monaohos  de  Stanle,  et  terras  et  tenementa,  et  tenentes 
ipsorum  de  feodo  meo  in  Lockesle  et  in  Westcote  adquietabimus  de  sectis  in 
euria  de  Tjw  et  in  hundredis  Episcopi  Wygomiensis  inperpetuum.  Ut  autem 
bsoo  mea  conoessio  et  confirmatio  rata  et  stabilis  inperpetuum  permaneat,  hano 
cartam  eis  fieri  feci,  et  sigilli  mei  impressione  muniTi.  Hiis  testibus,  Henrioo 
Le  Frankelejrn,  Henrico  de  Ectone,  Galfrido  Obbj,  Johanne  de  Stanle,  Symone 
filio  ejus,  Radulpho  de  Grattoue,  Symone  de  Bloez,  fioberto  filio  Henrici. 
Etaliis. 


Chrant  by  Gilbert  and  Alice  Digun,  of  lands  in  Cubintone.  (British 
Museum,  Harley  Charter,  49,  ¥.  9,  13th  century.) 
**  Bdant  presentee  et  futuri  quod  ego  Gilebertus  Digun  et  Alicia  uxor  mea 
dedimus  et  oonoessimus  •  •  .  .  deo  et  eoclesisB  beatse  marisa  de  Stanl'  et 
monaobis  ibidem  deo  serrientibus  in  liberam  •  •  •  •  elemosinam  sex  rodas 
terrse  in  territorio  de  Cubinf  oum  pertinenciis  suis,  scilicet,  duas  rodas  in 
Wowelond'  et  duas  rodas  qua  se  extendunt  in  oweynesweye,  scilicet  unam 
subtus  Tiam  et  imam  supra  Tiam,  et  unam  rodam  qusa  se  extendit  ad  Merdene- 
brugg',  et  unam  rodam  qua?  se  extendit  in  mulwey.  Habendas  •  •  •  • 
inperpetuum  •  •  .  •  Hiis  testibus  Simone  de  Cubint',  Thoma  fratre 
ejus,  Henrici  filio  Simonis  Johanne  de  Stanl',  Thoma  de  Finham,  Bioardo  de 
CoUe,  Henrico  filio  Matildis,  et  multis  aliis." 


Grant  by  Bichard  Tmssel,  of  various  messuages,   8co.     (British 
Museum,  Additional  Charter,  20,238, 18th  century.) 
<'  Soiant  presentee  et  fatnri,  quod  ego  Bioardns  Irussel  dedi,  et  oonoesd,  et 
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hao  preaenti  carta  mea  oonBrmavi  Deo,  et  Eoolesiffi  beateo  Marin  de  Stanlega,  et 
Monaohit  ibidem  Deo  servientibos,  In  liberam,  param,  et  perpetnam  elemosinam, 
unam  Mesoa^um  in  Lokesle,  qaod  Willelmos  filios  Baldewini  tenuit,  Iliad 
Boilicet  qaod  jaoet  inter  Mesaagiam  Johannis  Le  Gardiner  et  mesoagiam 
Johannis  Fabri;  et  tree  dimidias  aoras  term  cam  pertinentiis  in  ono  campo  in 
territorio  ejasdem  villsB,  et  tree  dimidias  aoras  terr»  cam  pertinentiis  in  alio 
campo,  soilioet  anam  aoram  in  campo  Tersns  Thordane  ad  caltaram  qase  vocator 
''tr^nta  acrsa,"  et  nnam  dimidiam  acram  snper  Romeshnlle,  illam  scilicet 
qnam  Athelin  Albert  tenoit ;  et  onam  acram  in  alio  campo  in  Wereforlonge  ex 
opposite  coiifld  mesB  qose  prime  coriator ;  et  unam  dimidiam  acram  in  Schorte- 
forlonge  qao  se  extendit  in  Campo  de  Wellebome,  qaam  qaidem  dimidiam 
acram  prediota  Athelin  Albert  tenait  in  escambiam  illias  redditas  qaadraginta 
denariornm  qnos  debebam  et  reddere  solebam  Dominse  Basilice  de  la  more  de 
terra  de  Cotes,  quern  qaidem  redditam  prsedicta  B[asilia]  dedit  et  assignavit 
prsadictis  Monachis  de  Stanlege  in  poram  et  perpetnam  elemosinam,  sioat  carta 
qaam  inde  habent  testatar.  Qaare  yolo  nt  predicti  Monachi  habeant  et  teneant 
in  perpetuum  prsenominatam  mesoagiam  et  prsedictam  terram  cam  omnibas 
eorum  pertinentiis  et  libertatibos  in  omnibas  rebas  et  locis  bene,  et  in  pace, 
libere  Integre  et  quiete  ab  omni  secolari  servitio  et  demanda,  salvo  forinseoo 
■ervitio  si  dominium  illud  dederit.  £t  Ego  prsedictus  fiicardus  et  heredes  mei 
pnenominatum  mesuaginm  et  prsedictas  tres  acras  cum  pertinentiis  prsBdictis 
monachis  contra  omnee  gentes  Warantizabimus.  Hiis  testibus,  Willelmo  de 
Bjssopesdone,  Willelmo  de  Lodentone,  Henrico  Le  Faucooer,  Roberto  de  Mor- 
tone,  Gaufrido  l^e  Frankelein  de  Lockesle,  Johanne  Le  Gardiner,  Gaufrido 
Obbi,  Johanne  de  Cloptone,  Johanne  de  Gupmi,  et  aliis." 


Inspeximus  by  Nicholas  de  Verdun,  of  a  grant  by  Hugh  Bardolf, 

of  land  at  Homingtun.     (B.M.,  L.F.C.,  xiii,  22.) 

**  Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  ego  Nicholans  de  Verdun'  ad  Inspectionem 
oart89  Hugonis  Bardulf  concessi  et  hac  presenti  cart»  mea  confirmayi  Deo  et 
Ecclesiee  Beatss  Marise  de  Btanlega  et  monachis  ibidem  dec  serviontibus  totam 
terram  illam  qaam  Hugo  Bardulf  dedit  eis  in  puiam  et  perpetuam  elemosinam 
in  territorio  de  Horsinton'  scilicet  quinquaginta  duas  aoras  in  uno  campo  et 
Tiginti  quatuor  in  alio  campo  et  quinque  acras  prati  de  dominico  suo,  et  unam 
acram  ad  mesuaguim  faciendum,  siout  carta  ipsius  Hugonis,  quam  inde  habeant 
testatur.  Quare  volo  ut  prsedioti  monachi  praenominatam  terram  cum  omnibus 
pertinentiis  suis,  et  cum  pastura  ejusdem  villsB,  et  cum  omnibus  aliis  libertatibus 
in  omnibus  Eebus  et  locis  ejusdem  terrsB  pertinentibns  habeant  et  teneant  in 
perpetuum  adeo  plenarie  libere  et  quiete  ab  omni  yexatione  et  exactione  mei  et 
heredum  meorum  siout  aliqua  elemosina  liberius  et  quietius  teneri  et  haberi 
potest  Pro  hac  autem  concessione  et  oonfirmatione  dederunt  miohi  prsedioti 
monachi  tres  marcas  argenti.  In  cujuB  Rei  testimonium  huic  presenti  scripto 
Mgillum  menm  pro  me  et  heredibus  meis  apposui.  Hiis  testibus,  Gkdfrido,  priori 
de  Wrocstan,  Michaele  balet,  Wilklmo  de  Waver',  Osberto  de  Clinton',  Willelmo 
de  Staforde,  Galfrido  de  simili,  Willelmo  de  Essesho,  Reginaldo  de  Wrocstane, 
Hogone  de  Huptonci  Thomss  de  Finham,  Johanne  de  fitanlei  et  multia 
aliif. 
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Grant  by  Ralph  de  Bereforde^  and  Felicia  Boscher^  his  wife^  of  land 
in  Cubintone  (B.M.,  Harley  Charter,  46,  A.  82),  thirteenth  century. 
''Soiant  presentes  et  f atari  quod  ego  Eadulphos  de  Bereforde  et  Felioia 
Bosoher  uxor  mea  oonoessimns  et  tradidimos  ad  feudofirmam  Abbati  et  Monaohis 
de  Stanleya  totam  terrain  nostram  in  territorio  de  Cubintone  cum  mesuagio  et 
ourtilagio  et  oum  omnibus  aliis  ejusdem  terrse  pertinenoiis,  tenenda  et  habenda 
in  perpetuum  de  nobis  et  heredibus  nostris  libere  quiete  et  integre  oum  omnibus 
pertinenoiis  et  libertatibus  suis  in  omnibus  rebus  et  loois  reddendo  inde  annuatim 
nobis  yel  heredibus  nostris  duos  solidos  sterlingorum  ad  duos  terminos.  Scilicet 
ad  festum  sanctaB  MariaB  in  Martio,  duodeoim  denarios,  et  ad  festum  sanoti 
Miohaelis  .xiii.  denarios  et  pro  omni  servioio  et  seoulari  demanda  nobis  yd 
heredibus  nostris  pertinente  salyo  tamen  forinseco  seryicio.  Pro  hao  autem 
oonoessione  et  oonyencione  dederunt  nobis  prsedioti  Abbas  et  monaohi  yiginti 
quatuor  solidos  sterlingorum.  Et  Ego  prssdictus  Eadulphus  et  Felicia  uxor 
mea  et  heredes  nostri  totam  prsedictam  terram  cum  mesuagio  et  ourtilagio  et 
cum  omnibus  aliis  pertinenoiis  prsedictis  monachis  contra  omnes  homines  et 
omnes  feminas  warantizabimns.  Hiis  testibus,  GalMdo  de  Symily,  Wyllelmo 
de  Essesho,  Henrico  Tysun,  Simone  de  Cubintone,  Henrico  filio  ejus,  et  Thoma 
fratre  ejus,  Johanne  de  Stanle,  Thoma  de  Finham,  et  multii  aliis." 


Grant  by  Thomas  de  Ardena  of  land  at  Rucion'.  (B.M.,  L.F.C.,  V.6.) 
'*  Soiant  [presentes  et  futuri]  quod  ego  Tomas  de  Ard[ena]  dedi  Abbatie  •  . 
.  .  de  Stanl'  in  puram  et  perpetuam  elemosinam  ....  seilliones  de 
Dominioo  meo  Apud  Kucion,  iUos  scilicet  qui  proximiores  sunt  Molendino  .  • 
et  ut  hsdo  mea  donatio  perpetuam  optineat  firmitatem ;  eandem  sigiUi 
mei  appositione  confirmayi  ....  Testibus,  Ricardo  Labanc,  WiUelmo  de 
Bathekinf ,  Btephano  de  Eait^  Johanne  filio  Mabilise  de  Stanl',  Toma  de 
Finham,  et  multis  aliis." 


Grant  by  Hugh  and  Aliz  de  Ardena  of  land  at  Rotteleia.  (B.M., 
Harley  Charter,  46,  C.  47.) 
''  No  turn  sit  omnibus  tam  presentibus  quam  futuris  Dei  fidelibus  et  omnibus 
hominibus  meis  francis  et  anglis,  quod  Ego  Hugo  de  Ardena  et  uxor  mea  Alis 
dedimus  et  ooncessimus  in  perpetuam  elemosinam  Deo  et  Sancto  MarisB  de 
Stanleia  et  monachis  ibidem  seryientibus  unam  carucatam  terree  de  dominio  meo 
apud  £otteleiam  et  unam  partem  de  graya  mea,  scilicet  Cnihtegraue  aicut 
Bradweie  diyidit,  liberam  et  quietam  ab  omni  exactione  et  seryicio  seculari,  et 
boo  fecimus  pro  salute  et  inoolumitate  Henrici  regis  et  reginse  et  filiorum  eorum 
et  pro  amina  regis  Henrici  et  pro  nobismet  ipsis  et  amicis  nostris  et  animabus 
antecessorum  nostrorum  ut  in  sooietate  et  fratemitate  cysteroiensis  ordinis  hao 
elemofina  et  hoe  beneficio  partieipes  efficiamur.  Et  hujus  donationis  testes  sunt 
Bodbertus  Capellanus,  et  Hosbertofl  de  Ardena,  et  Chetelbem  de  Longedun,  et 
Haraldus  miles,  et  Helias." 

A  fine  seal  in  red  wax,  representing  an  equestrian  figure  of  the 
above.     Tem'g,  Ren.  II. 
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Carta  Radnlphi  filii  Stephani  de  Wap[peleia]  et  de  Cudelingf 
(B.M.,  L.F.C.,  xxiii.,  20),  time  of  Henry  II. 

**  Soiant  tarn  presentes  quam  fatori  qaod  Ego  RadolfoB  filius  Stephani  dedi 
et  oonoessi  et  carta  mea  presente  oonfirmayi  in  perpetoam  et  pnram  elemodnam 
Deo  et  AbbatiflB  de  Stanleia  et  monaohis  ibidem  Deo  senrientiboB,  pro  Dei  amore 
et  pro  salute  animsd  meee  et  pro  anima  domini  mei  Begis  Henrici  filii  Matildia 
Imperatriois,  et  pro  animabus  patria  et  matris  mem  et  omnium  anteeeesonun 
meomm  et  pro  salnte  dominea  meed  BeginsB  Alienor  ao  liberorom  ejns,  totam 
terram  meam  de  Wappeleia  et  de  Cadelintona  cum  omnibus  pertinentiis  suisi 
quam  yidelioet  dominus  mens  Bex  H.  prenominatus  mihi  donayit  pro  homagio 
et  leryitio  meo.  Quare  volo  et  firmiter  statue  quod  predicti  monaohi  terram 
prenominatam  bene  et  in  pace  posddeant  libere  et  quite,  plenarie  et  integre,  et 
honorifioe,  in  bosoo  et  in  piano,  in  pratis  et  pasturis,  in  aquis  et  Molendinis,  in 
Btagnis  et  yiyaris,  in  Marisois  et  Pisoariifl,  in  yiis  et  semitis,  et  in  omnibus  locia 
et  rebus  oum  omnibus  libertatibus  et  liberis  oonsuetudinibus  ad  eam  pertinen- 
tibniy  siout  ego  liberius  unquam  et  honorifioentius  eam  possedi.  Testibus, 
GalMdo  filio  Petri,  Willelmo  de  Booland',  Adam  de  Greinyilla,  Raduipho  filio 
Willelini,  Hugone  de  Anglers,  Rioardo  de  Axeuilla,  Henrioo  de  Bemeres,  Bogero 
Burel,  Magistro  Waltero  Gapellano  meo,  et  aliis  pluribus." 

Appended  by  a  bunch  of  red  silk,  an  oval  seal,  bearing  a  lion 

ramptet,  green  wax :  '^     sigill'  BADViy  fil'  stbef'  camsba    •   •   . 

RBGI8  Avp,    i.  A,  Or.  [John  Anstis,  Grarter]  .'^ 

Orant  by  Henry  and  Milisent  Boget  of  a  rent  at  Cotes.  (6.M. 
Harley  Charter,  46,  E.  54.) 
**  Soiant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  Ego  Henri  Boget  et  Milisent  uxor  mea 
oonoessimus  et  Hao  present!  Carta  nostra  confirmavimus  deo  et  Sanct®  Mario 
et  Abbatiflp  de  Stanleg'  et  Monaohis  Ibidem  deo  Seryientibus  In  puram  et  per- 
petoam Elemosinam,  donationem  et  elemosinam  quam  domina  Baidlia  de  la  more 
fedt  prediotus  Monaohis  In  suo  Tiventi,  Soilioet  Bedditum  quadraginta  denari- 
orum  quos  Bicardus  trussel  et  heredes  sni  annuatim  debebant  solrere  prediotee 
Basili®  et  heredibus  suis  de  terra  de  Cotes,  ad  festum  Sanoti  Michaelis,  quos 
amodo  solvent  memoratis  Monaohis  ad  predietum  terminum.  Quod  etiam  <»rta 
dioti  Bioardi  trussel  quam  Monaohi  de  Stanl'  Inde  habent  testator.  Hano  autem 
C<mfirmationem  feoimus  dictsD  Abbatisd  pro  anima  ipeins  BasilisB  et  pro 
animabus  omnium  anteoeesorum  et  suooessorum  nostrorum,  et  pro  salute  nostra 
et  puerorum  nostrorum.  Et  volumus  ut  sepedioti  Monaohi  prediotos  denarios 
habeant  et  eis  gaudeant  libere  et  quiete  siout  Ipsi  qui  nos  et  omnes  nostros 
partioipes  suee  fraternitaiis  et  tooius  ordinis  Cistereiensis  feoerunt.  Juxta  quod 
earta  prefeotee  dominse  Basilise  quam  Jnde  habent  monaohi  de  Stanl'  testator. 
Hiis  Testibus,  Willelmo  Bagot,  Badulpho  de  Duluerthe,  Willelmo  de  Stafford, 
Boberto  Bagot,  Gerrasio  de  Walt',  Magistro  Bo^ro  de  Cherlef ,  Johanne  de 
Stanl',  et  multis  aliis." 

Full-length  seal  of  the  Lady  :    '' [sigil]lwm.  MiL[is]mTB  db 
STA[NLBaA]  "  Endorsement :  *^Adam  dec^  deLokwell,  et  de  Vbenhal'/^ 
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Confirmation  by  GeojBTrey  Camerarius  de  Clinton,  of  land  at 
Warlevescot.  (B.M.,  Cart.  Harl.,  48,  C.  39.) 
''Notnm  sit  omnibas  tarn  presentibaB  qaam  faturis  del  fidelibas  quod  Ego  .G-. 
oamerarins  de  Clint',  dedi  et  oonoessi  pro  anima  pratris  et  matrisetanteoessomm 
meoram,  et  mea  Salute,  in  perpetuam  elemosinam  deo  et  Sanotse  Mariae  de 
Stanleia,  et  monaohis  ibidem  deo  seryientibas,  tree  yirgatis  terrse,  apat  War- 
leaesoote,  liberas  et  qoietas,  ab  onmi  ezactione  et  seryitio  seculari,  et  hoc  feci 
petioione  Willelmi  filii  Radulfi  qui  eandem  terrain  de  me  tenuerat,  et  eisdem 
monaohlB  dederat  et  conoesserat,  et  bano  donacionem,  ut  dominus,  nbique 
Warantizabo  quod  si  pro  defeotu  auzilii  mei  perdiderint  excambium  eoolesiffi 
reddam,  sin  autem,  quae  de  Comite  Warewic,  qui  mihi  debet  feudum  illud 
warantizare,  adquirere  potero  illis  donabo.  Testibus,  Thomas  filius  armefrei| 
Henrious  Boscber,  Hugo  iilius  ermefrei,  Herebertus  del  ile,  Adam  bosober, 
Willelmus  de  Caleshulle,  Simon  de  Stavert',  Paganus  filius  gunnild',  Bodbertua 
Alius  Leuriz,  Rodbertus  filius  Cupping*,  Rogerus  nepos  abbatis,  Eodbertus  filiua 
Tochi,  Alexander  de  Finho',  WiUelmus  Lihfot,  Adam,  Rodbertus  de  Cbinf ,  et 
quamplures  alii." 

Greoffrey  de  Clintun,  chamberlain  to  King  Henry,  I.,  living  in 
1129.  1st  Baron.  Greof.  de  Clintmi,  s.  and  h.,  chamberlain  to 
King  Henry,  II.,  living  in  1165. 

A.D.  1201, 1202.  The  incidents  related  in  the  following  extract 
are  -illustrated  and  explained  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Jackson,  in  the 
Wiltshire  Magazine,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  117,  119. 

"MCCI.  ) 
MCCII.  I  Fuloo  filius  Warini  fugit  ij  Non,  Julii  in  abbatiam  Stanleye  in 
Wiltes,  et  ibi  obsessus  est  cum  sooiis  suis,  fere  ab  omni  provincia  et  a  multis 
aliis  qui  illuo  oonvenerant,  quatuordeoim  diebus.  Sed  in  pace  eoclesisB  salvus 
exiyit,  et  reoonoiliatus  est  in  anno  sequenti.  Obit  radulfus  filius  Stepbani  in  die 
Bancti  Jaoobi  Apostoli.    Mco.iij.  obiit  regina  Alienor." 

[MS.  Bodl.,  Digby  11,  f.  174  b.,  and  B.M.,  Cott.  MS.,  Cleopatra, 

A.  1,  f.  174,  col.  1.] 

A.D.  1202.  Some  monks  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Stanley, 
in  Wiltshire,  seated  themselves  in  the  year  1202,  at  Lough-Meran, 
near  Kilkenny,  then  at  Athermolt  or  Athamolt,  and  lastly  at  the 
Vale  of  St.  Saviour,  otherwise  Duisk,  now  called  Graignemanagh, 
Co,  Kilkenny,  where  a  monastery  dedicated  to  the  B.V..  Mary  was 
founded  for  them  in  1212  by  William  Marescall,  the  elder.  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  This  oiffshoot  was  dissolved  before  1537^  for  on  the  18th 
March  in  that  year  a  pension  of  £10  per  annum  was  granted  to  the 
last  Abbot,  Charles  Mac  Murgho  O^Cavenagh.     [ArcAdale,  353-4.] 

2b2 
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A.D.  1208—4.    Charter  of  King  John.     (B.  M.,  Harl.  MS.,  86, 

fo.  26  b.) 
**  Johannes  Dei  Gratia  Bex  AnglisB,  eto.,  ArDhiepisoopis,  Episoopis,  Abbatibiis, 
ComitibuB,  Baronibns,  Jastioiariis,  Yiceoomitibns,  Propositis,  Ministris,  et 
et  onmiboB  Baillivis  et  fidelibos  suis  salatem.  Sciatis  nos  pro  Deo  et  •  •  •  • 
dedisee,  oonoeasiste,  et  hao  carta  nostra  oonfirmasse  Deo  et  ecclesisd  Sanoto 
Marise  de  Stanleya  et  monaohb  ibidem  Deo  servientibas  in  liberam  poram  et 
perpetuam  elemosinam  ....  oonsuetudines  et  recti tudines,  qaas  Uenricos 
Bex  pater  noeter  ibi  habnit,  salva  Begali  Justicia  nostra,  et  BraiUnm  de  Wetbele, 
et  Essarta  de  Hurst,  cum  pertinentibus  ....  xi^/.  et  novem  solidos, 
salvo  inde  debito  servitio  casteilo  de  Eenylword',  si  quod  inde  debetor.  Quare 
Tolomos  et  firmiter  prsedpimos  quod  prsedioti  monaohi  habeant  et  teneant  •  • 
•  •  bene  et  in  pace,  libere  et  qaiete,  etc.  Testibus  •  •  •  •  episcopis, 
G.  filio  Petri,  Comite  Essex,  Willelmo,  comite  Samm,  Willelmo  oomite, 
Willelmo  de  Brahnse,  Hngone  de  Neyille,  Data  per  manem  Domini  Symonis, 
Cjoestrensu  Eleoti    •    •    •    •    apnd    •    •    •    •    Anno  regni  nostri  Quinto." 


A.D.  1204. 

<•  Hoc  anno  circa  pentecosten  venit  conventus  novas  cam  proprio  abbate  de 
oisteroiis  in  Angliam  ad  locum  qui  vooatur  belli  locus  quem  eis  dedit  Johannes 
rex  Anglic,  cum  aliis  terris  magnis.  Eodem  anno  rex  Francorum  Philif^raa 
subjugavit  sibi  fere  totam  Normanniam  nuUo  sibi  penitus  contradicente.  Hoc 
eodem  anno  eleotus  est  conventus  novus  in  Stanleya  in  Wiltes  cum  abbate  pro- 
prio, scilicet  venerabili  viro  radulfo  x  Id'  Augnsti.  Et  in  Hyberniam  missus 
in  provinciam  ostricensis  ad  locum  qui  vocatur  sanoti  Salvatoris  quem  eis  dedit 
bone  memorie  vir  Willelmus  If  arescallus  comes  de  penbroc,  cum  aliis  terris 
plurimis.  Exivit  etiam  hoc  anno  conventus  novus  de  Wbume,  ad  villam  qui 
vocatur  Hedmeham  super  tamisiam.^ 

[MS.  Bodl.,  Digby,  11,  and  Qeop.  A.  1,  f.  174J.] 

A.D.  1204. 

**  Eodepi  anno  depositns  est  dominus.  N»  Abbas  Stanleye  a  capitulo  Cistereii 
eo  quod  duxerit  conventum  in  Hyberniam  absque  licencia  capituli  Eodem  anno 
revocatus  est  conventus  de  Medmeham,  et  abbas  de  Wuborne  depoeitus  est 
propter  eandem  causam." 

[MS.  Bodl.,  Digby  11,  f.  176.] 

18th  May,  6th  John  (1206). 

'^Bex  Baronibus  de  Scaccaiio,  Ac.  Mandamus  vobis  quod  ponatis  in 
respeotum  .0.  marcas,  quas  exigitis  ab  Abbate  Malmeebir'eo  quod  ipse  processit 
in  quadam  causa  in  curia  Chnstianitatis  contra  prohibioionem  nostram,  quousque 
aliud  inde  preceperimus.  Ponite  eciam  in  respectum  .L.  marcas  quas  exigiUa 
ab  Abbate  de  Stanlega  predicta  occasione  quousque  aliud  inde  vobis  mandaver- 
imus.  Teste  meipso  apud  Westmonasterium  xviij  die  Maij.' 
8nb  eadem  forma  soribitur  )  ,^  t„.*:«:«^«.  » 

Yicecomitisumerseta)     ]  per  JusUoianoB. 
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A,D.  1205. 

*'Petras  de  laroche  fiuytns  est  episoopos  WintoniiB.  Obiit  pie  memorie 
Bomiaus  Hubertos  Wateir  Archiepisoopos  Cantuarie.  DominoB  Thomas  de 
Calestune  prior  de  Stanlega  factos  est  abbas  ejasdem  looi.  Nioholans  qnoadam* 
Abbas  de  Stanlege,  faotos  est  Abbas  de  bucfeste.  Dominus  Willelmos  abbas  de 
quarraria  dimisit  Abbatiam  gnam  ooram  abbate  Sayiniaoi  in  oapitolo  apod 
Btanlego. 

[MS.  Bodl.,  Digby  11.] 

16tih  April,  1206.    |  Thomas  de  Colestan,]  Abbot  of  Stanley,  assisted 
at  the  public  declaration  of  the  exemption  of  the  Abbey  of  Evesham. 

[CAron.  Abb.  de  Eve^ham.l 

16th  Nov.  9  John  (1207.) 

*'  Rex  Baronibos  &o.  Soiatis  qaod  perdenavimiis  Abbatl  et  Monaobis  de 
Stanl'  quinqoaginta  maroas,  quas  nobis  debnerant,  eo  quod  Abbas,  predecessor 
sons,  prooessit  contra  prohibioionem  nostram  in  quadam  causa  in  curia  cbristi- 
anitatis.  Et  ideo  mandamus  vobis  quod  ipsos  inde  quietos  esse  faciatis.  Teste 
me  ipso  apud  FlexeF,  xvj  die  Noyembris  anno  regni  nostri  ix*.  Et  similiter 
mandatum  est  Yioeoomiti  Wiltedne." 

[Rot  Chus.l 


A.D.  1214.    Thomas  de  Colestmie,  Abbot,  occurs  in  Bowles,  p.  119, 
from  MS.  Digby  11. 

18th  December,  16  John  (1214). 

'*  Rex  Gilberto  filio  Reimfr*.  &o.  Mandamus  vobis  quod  habere  faciatis 
Abbati  et  Monacbis  de  Stanlay  x.  quercTis  in  bosco  de  Hales  ad  edificacionem 
ecclesiffi  suae,  et  similiter  de  mortuo  bosco  rationabileestoverumsuumad  focum 
quamdiu  nobis  plaouerit.    Teste  me  ipso  apud  Kilpek,  xviig  die  Deoembris." 

{Rot.  Claus.} 


1st  July,  1215.     Receipt  of  jewels  by  King  John,  from  the  Abbot 
of -Stanley,  at  Marlborongh.     [Pat.  Roty  Record  Edition^p.  146.] 


1219.     William  Marshall,  senior,  a  great  benefactor  to   Stanley 

dies 

''  Apud  Eaversham,  oujus  corpus  honoriftoe  receptum  est  a  oonventa  de 
redinges  cum  processione  soUempni,  etc." 

iCleop.  A.  l.,f.  182«.] 

*  Bowles  read*  thii  word  into  a  Btmiame  **  Mendom,"  p.  119. 
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22nd  Oct,  6  Henry  III.  (1222.) 

**D0  Kberaeiontt]  Rex  eisdem  (fi.  ThMaQrario  ft  F.  ft  B.  Gamerariis)  salntem. 
liberate  de  Thesaorio  nostro  Normanno  niinoio  noatro  eiinte  omn  litteria  noatria 

ad  Abbatem  de  Stanlegh'  iz.d Teste  Henrioo    •    •    •    •    i^ad 

Westmonasteriom  zxy  die  Ootobris  anno  fto.,  Y^** 

[Bat.  Clau8.'\ 


16  March,  6  Heniy  III.  (1222.) 

<*  Rex  Willelmo  Briwer'  salutem.  Mandamus  yobis  qnod  permittatis  abbati 
de  8tanlegh'  quod  fodi  faoiat  petram  in  bosco  Comitis  Willelmi  de  Mandeyill' 
de  Cbiri^l'  infra  forestam  nostram  de  Cbippebam  et  illam  addueere  sine  impedi- 
mento  a^operaoionem  eoolesiee  de  Stanlegb,  ita  qnod  non  sit  ad  noeamentom 
forestcD  nostrea.  Teste  Henrico  ftc.  •  •  .  •  apnd  Wintoniam,  xyj  die 
Marcii." 

[Rot.  aaui.'i 


28th  July,  6  Henry  III.  (1222.) 
"  De  XX**  veter^uB  i  Mandatum  est  eidem  "Willelmo  (Briwer)   qnod  habere 
rohoribuM  dati$,    j     faoiat  Abbati  de  Stanlegh'  xx*^  yetera  robora  in  foresta 
de  Cbippobam  ad  fooum  snnm  de  dono  domini  regis.    Teste  Henrioo  &o.  (apnd 
Malmesbnriam  xxyiij  die  Julii.) 

[Rot.  Glaus.'] 


14th  January,  7  Henry  III.  (1223.) 
**  /)«  X.  rohor%bu%  \  Mandatum  est  Willelmo  Briwer*  qnod  habere   faciat 
dutU,  ]     Abbati  de  Stanlegh'  do  dono  domini  Regis  x.  robora 

sicca  non  ferentia  fruotum  yel  folium  in  bosoo  de  Cbippebam  ad  foonm  snum. 
Tdste,  ftc.    Apnd  Wiltnn'  .xiiij  die  Jannarii  anno  regni  nostri  yij. 

[Rot.  Claus.'] 


29th  March,  7  Henry  III.  (1223.) 

**  De  X  veterihuB  i  Rex  constabulario  Diyisarum  salutem.    Preoipimns  tibi 

roribus.         ]     quod  habere  facias  Abbati  de  Stanlegh'  deoem  yetera 

robora  non  ferentia  fruotum  yel  folia  in  foresta  nostra  de  Cbippebam  quae  ei 

dedimus  ad  fooum  Suum.   Teste  (Henrico  &c.  apnd  Marleberg'  xxix  die  Maroii.)" 

[Rot.  Glaus.'] 

28th  March,  8  Henry  III.  (1224.) 

**  De  roboribua  dati$,  Rox  Constabulario  Diyisarum  Salutem.  Meminimus 
nos  alias  dedisso  fratri  Radulpbo  quondam  Abbati  de  Stanlegh'  x.  yetera  robora 
non  ferentia  fruotum  yel  folia  in  foresta  nostra  do  Cbippebam,  ad  fooum  suum, 
qna)  neo  dictuB  Abbas  ncc  frater  Stepbanus  nuno  Abbas  ejusdem  loci  plene 
cecepernnt  ut  idem  Abbas  dicit.  Et  ideo  tibi  preoipimns  quod,  si  ita  est,  tuno 
tot  fusta,  quot  eidem  Abbati  aretro  sunt  do  numero  illo,  ei  in  prediota  foresta  sine 
dilaciono  habere  facias..  Teste  Rege  apnd  Westmonasterium  xxyiij  die  Marcii 
anno  Ac.  yiij^." 

[Rot.  Glaus.'] 
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80th  June,  8  Henry  IH.  (1224.) 
«<  Fro  AhhaU  de  \  Rex  Oalfrido  de  Staveriim'  Solatem.  Quia  nobis  oonstat 
SUinUgK  )  ex  inspeotione  oartee  domini  Joliaonis  Regis  patris  nostii 
qnam  Abbas  et  Conyentas  de  Stanlegh'  habent,  ipsam  dominam  Regem  eis 
ContaUsse  manerinm  de  Stanlegh  com  omnibos  pertinentiis  snisy  absque  alia 
letenebne,  tibi  preoipimiis  qnod,  omni  oooasioae  postposita,  facias  elBdem  ser- 
Titiam  qaod  faoere  debes  de  libero  tenemento  tuo  qaod  de  eis  tones  in  predioto 
Bianerio  &o.  ^.  Teste  Rege  apud  Bedeford.  xxx  die  Jnnii  anno  regni  nostri 
▼ili  fto.  Ac.** 

[Rot.  Oaue.'] 

27th  October,  8  Henry  III.  (1224.) 

Order  to  Wymundus  de  Ralegh'  to  give  the  Abbot  and  Monks  of 
Stanl^h'  fifteen  dead  oaks  in  Chipeham  Forest. 

[Rot.  Claue.,  i.,  628.] 

27th  October,  8  Henry  III.  (1224.) 

Another  grant  on  the  same  terms. 

[Eot.  Claus.,  i.,  654.] 


26th  July,  9  Heniy  UI.  (1225.) 

''  Rex  ;JohanDi  de  Foetebire  et  sooiis  snis  forestariis  de  feodis  de  forests  de 
Sayemac  salutem.  Mandamus  vobis  qaod  habere  iaciaUs  hominibas  de  Merle- 
berga  sabsoriptis  qaorum  domus  incendio  oonsumptse  faerant  oheyerones  ad 
domes  soas  refioiendas  i  in  foresta  de  Sayernao  et  in  bosois  militum  et  yironun 
religiosomm  infra  eandem  forestam  sparsim  per  looa  abi  oompetenoias  oapi 
possint,  et  ad  minus  nooumentum  forested  nostrse,  secundam  formam  subsoriptam, 
yidelioet  ....  abbati  de  Btanlegba,  x  oheyerones  •  •  •  •  ad  domes 
suas  reparandos  de  done  nostro.  Teste  me  ipso  apud  If  erleberg*  xxyi  die  JoliL 
Coram  Josticiariis." 

[Rot.  Claus.'] 

2nd  August,  9  Henry  III.  (A.D.  1225.) 

<'  Rex  (Hugoni  de  Keyille  salutem).  Soiatis  quod  oonoessimus  Abbati  et 
Monaohis  de  Stanleghe  quamdiu  nobis  plaouerit  moram  quss  yocatur  Alfl&temora 
oum  oustodia  ejusdem  morsa  ad  oapiendum  de  bosoo  ejusdem  morse  rationabilem 
snstentaoionem  suam  ad  focum  suum  et  quod  possint  moram  illam  fossato  et  haia 
olaudere  ita  quod  fersB  possint  intrare  et  exire  sine  impedimento.  £t  ideo  yobis 
mandamus  quod  in  propria  persona  yestra  accedatis  ad  moram  et  eam  eis  assig- 
nari  et  plenam  eis  saisinam  inde  habere  faoiatb  sicut  prsedictum  est,  et  nobis 
scire  faoiatiS  per  quas  metas  moram  illam  eis  assignayeritis.  Teste  me  ipso 
apud  Westmonasterium,  ij  die  Augusti,  Coram  Justioiario,  et  Bathoniensi  et 
Sarresburiensi  Episcopis." 

[B.  i.  a.  vol.  ii.,  jt?.  54.] 
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Tth  September,  9  Henry  III.  (1226.) 

«  Dominiu  Rex  rogayit  Hngonem  de  Samford  qnod  in  bosoo  sno  infra  oo- 
opertam  foresta  de  Bradene  oonoedat  domino  Regi  .x.  ligna  ad  maeremium  ad 
opus  Godefridi  de  Craweoamba  ad  reodifioationem  domorum  saarum  de  Amenel. 
bogayit  et  dominus  Rex  Abbates  Malmesbirie,  Ejnesbam,  Glasiingebirie,  de 
8tanlega,  et  Priorem  de  Bradenestoke,  fto.,  •  .  .  .  quod  singtdi  eorum  dent  ei 
totidem  Ugna  ad  idem,  et  mandatum  eat  eidem  Hngoni  qnod  ligna  ipsa  prostemi 
et  abdoci  sine  inpedimento  permittat.  Teste  (Rege  apnd  Oxouiam,  yij  die 
Beptembria.)" 

[jR.L.  CL,  vol.il,  p.  61.] 

19th  February,  11  Heniy  III.  (1227.) 

"  ....  Boribitur  Yieecomiti  Warr'  pro  abbate  et  Honacbiir  de  Stanle 
de  libertatibuB  et  quietanoiis  eis  oonoessis  prsDdeoessoribus  domini  Regis  qnibus 
dominns  Rex  qnsedam  duxit  addenda  sicut  patet  per  cartas  et  oonfirmaoiones 
eis  inde  fieustas.'* 

IR.£.  Cl.y  vol,  ii.,  p.  172.] 

11  Henry  III.     Carta  Abbatise  de  Stanleg,  from  the  Registers  in 

Turre  Lond. 

IM.S.  HarL,  6597,  f.  24.] 

2nd  May,  11  Henry  III.  (1227.)     Charter  of  King  Henry  III.  to 

Stanley.     (Harl.  MS.,  85,  f.  85.) 

'*  HenrioQSy  Dei  gratia,  Rex  Anglisa,  etc.,  Arohiepiscopis,  Epi&copis,  Abbati- 
bns,  Prioribns,  Comitibus,  fiaronibus,  Justiciariis,  Forestariis,  Yicecomitibus, 
PrsBpositis,  Ministris,  et  omnibus  Bailiyis  et  fidelibus  suis,  salutem.  Sciatis 
noB  inspexisse  Cartam  Regis  Ricardi  Avanculi  nostri  factam  Abbati  et  Monaohis 
de  Stanlegha  in  Wiltesyr  in  bac  forma,  Rica rd us,  etc.  [as  given  at  length  above.] 
Is  erat  tenor  oartee  nostras  in  prime  sigillo  nostro,  quod,  quia  aliquando  perditum 
fait,  et  cum  capti  essemus  in  Allemannia  in  aliena  potestate  constitutum,  mu- 
tatum  est.  Innovationis  autem  hujus  testes  sunt  isti :  Fhilippus,  Dunelmensis 
Episoopus,  Magister  Maugerus  Ebroici,  et  multi  alii.  Datum  per  manum 
£[ustaobii'I  Elyensis  Episcopi,  Cancellarii  nostri,  apud  Rnpem  Andeli  ix^  die 
Septembris,  Anno  regni  nostri  x».  Nos  igitur  banc  donationem  et  condrmationem 
ipsius  dicti  Regis  Ricardi,  avunouli  nostri,  ratam  et  gratam  babentes  pro  nobis 
eidem  Abbati  et  monacbis  concedimus  et  oonfirmamus  Q,aod  babeant  et  teneant 
pasturam  et  pannagium  libernm  et  quietum  sibi,  et  priedictis  vii  hominibus  suia 
per  totam  forestam  nostram  de  Chipeham  de  suis  dominicis  porciset  animalibus  et 
pecudibus,  et  omnia  alia  sibi  ooncessaper  cartam  ejusdem  regis,  avunculi  nostris. 
Ita  tamen  quod  priefati  Abbas  et  Monacbi  de  Stanle  de  cetero  non  capient  neo 
oapere  puterunt  in  bosco  nostro  de  Chippeham  maeremium  ad  eorum  edifioia 
prseparanda  nee  de  cetero  iijcj.  singulis  diebus  capient  neo  oapere  poterunt  de 
firma  de  Chipeham,  sicut  prius  eis  concessum  fuerat  per  eandem  Cartam  prsedicti 
Ricardi  regis,  avunculi  nostri,  de  quo  maeremio  in  prssdicte  bosoo  nostro 
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de  Chippeham  capiendo,  siout  prsediotam  est,  et  de  qaibus  iijd,  singulis 
diebus  oapiendis  de  firma  de  Chipebam  prsdfati  Abbas  et  Monaohi  nos  et 
heredes  nosfcros  imperpetunm  remiserunt  et  qoietos  olamaverant  pro  mora 
et  bosoo  do  Alfletemore,  qnos  eis  dedimns  et  Carta  nostra  'oonfirmaTimns. 
Praaterea  eonoDdimus  eis  et  oonfirmamns  terras  et  tenementa,  pasturam  et  alia 
qu89  habent  de  done  snbsoriptonim ;  de  done  JoBoej  de  Plngnaj  yij  acris  term 
in  campiB  de  Cbepinglambame,  et  pasturam  ad  .c.  ores ^  in  oommuni  pastura 
ejasdem  yillsB  cum  exitibus  eorum,  et  yij.  solidatos  redditus  in  eadem  villa ; 
Item  de  done  ejasdem  unum  aver*  et  duos  poroos  quietos  de  berbagio  et  pannagio 
et  iijs.  per  annum  peroipiendo  de  tenemento  Elyse  Meroatoris,  et  quietantiam  de 
iiij<^.  quos  ei  debebaut  singulis  annis  de  terra  Willelmi  Fabri ;  Item  de  dono 
ejusdem  totum  jus  et  dominium  quod  habuit  super  Emaldum  Ad-aquam,  et 
heredes  suos,  vel  tenementa  vel  redditum  eorum  in  villa  de  Chipinglambumey 
cum  quietanoia  herbagii  et  pannagii,  et  redditum  iiij.9.  et  Yi,d,  annuatim  per- 
cipiendum  de  Elya  mercatore  et  heredibus  suis  de  dono  ejusdem  quietantium 
unius  libratee  piperis  quam  ei  debebent  de  quadam  hyda  terrse  in  villa  de 
ChepingP  ;  Item  de  dono  ejusdem  v.».  redditus  percipiendos  de  Ricardo  Walense 
et  Johanne  de  Appelford'  et  Elya  Mercatore  et  eorum  beredibus,  cum  omni  jure 
et  dominio  quod  habuit  in  preedioto  Ricardo  Walense  et  Johanne  appelford  et 
Elya  Mercatore  et  eorum  heredibus ;  De  dono  Koberti  de  Plugenay  totam  me- 
dietatem  pasturee  pertinentis  ad  terram  suam  in  Uplambume,  et  z  aoras  terrsB 
in  Chepinglamburne  in  furlang  quod  appellatur  Widecumbe ;  de  dono  Sibillse 
Dinaunt  burgagium  quod  de  ea  tenuit  Ricardus  Skerr  in  villa  de  Lambume  cum 
oommuni  pasturse  et  quietanoia  herbagii ;  De  dono  Elise  Meroatoris  xvj.  aoras 
et  imam  aoras  terree  apud  Hodeling' ;  De  dono  SybillsB  de  Plugenay  communam 
sexdecim  averiorum  et  duorum  aurorum  in  oommtmi  pastura  ejasdem  viUsa,  et 
redditus  xls,  et  iiiji.  in  eadem  villa  ;  De  dono  Johannis  filii  Petri  totam  terram 
suam  de  Castowe  cum  omn.  pert,  suis ;  De  dono  Ricardi  de  Paringny  vii  acraa 
terraa  in  villa  de  Cheaplambume  ;  De  dono  Ricardi  Anglici  xiij  aoras  terree  in 
Lamburne,  videlicet,  vij  in  uno  campo  et  vj.  in  alis ;  De  dono  ejusdem  redditus 
xij</.  percipendum  per  annum  de  medietate  cujusdam  Messnagii  in  Froggelan'; 
de  dono  Willelmi  Beauvilayn'  boscum  quem  habuit  juxta  Abbatiam  de  Stanle 
et  unam  croftam  parvam  qusa  dioitur  Uppelegh  ;  De  dono  Elyse  de  Bellocampo 
terram  quam  Radulphus  pater  suus  eisdem  Abbati  et  Monachis  legavit  cum 
oorpore  suo ;  De  dono  Wameri  de  la  HuUe  iiij.  acras  terrae  in  villa  de  Lambume 
ad  pedes  CoUis  qui  vocatur  to-thindon ;  De  dono  Johannse  filise  et  heredis 
Eoberti  de  Oseville  totum  illud  burgagium  cum  pertinentiis  in  villa  de  Chipebam 
quod  Ricardus  Le  Surreis  tenuit ;  De  dono  Philippi  de  Colestone  donum  quam 
edificavit  in  villa  de  Wiltone  prope  molendinum  abbatLssse  cum  toto  mesuagio  ; 
De  dono  ejusdem  totam  terram  quam  Thomas  frater  sun  stenuit  in  Calestone  in 
loci  ubi  molendinum  habuit  et  totum  pratuum  in  Abreya  quod  vocatur  Thore- 
mede ;  De  dono  Gameri  Maunsel  redditus  ix.«.  et  x,d,  et  obeli  quem  habuit  in 
villa  de  Dereyard ;  De  dono  Godefridi  de  Stanle  totam  terram  quam  Amitse  suse 
Margareta  et  Juliana  habuerunt  in  villa  de  Stanleia ;  Et  prsBterea  totam  terram 
quam  idem  Godefridus  habuit  in  eandem  villa  et  quioquid  inde  ad  eum  vel 
heredes  suos  aliquo  jure  desoendere  posset ;  De  dono  Johannis  de  Auchires  iiij. 
mesuagia  in  villa  de  Calne  quse  dedit  eidem  AbbatisQ  cum  corpora  suo ;  De  con- 
oesflioBe  Durandi  filii  Simonis  unum  mesuagium  com  pert,  in  Chipebam  juxta 
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ponten  AveneB  quod  RadolphoB  Le  Franoeys  eia  in  elemoainam  dedit ;  De  dono 
Willelmi  BaBtard  ij.  yirgatas  terns  in  Yggeford  oam  pert,  suis ;  De  dono 
AndresB  Giftord  ad  libros  confioieados  moleudinum  de  Yggeford  oom  omn.  pert. 
Bids  qnod  Serlo  tenoit;  Item  de  dono  ejusdem  Andrea  totam  terram  oom 
mesnagio  in  Snttone  qoam  Willelmns  Blnndus  tennit.  Has  autem  donationea 
eis  *&ota8,  scilioet  ab  aliis  quam  a  preedicto  Ricardo  Bege,  Aynnoulo  nostroi 
praBdbtis  Abbati  et  monachis  de  8tanleghe  oonoedimus  et  oonfirmamns  pro  nobis 
et  heredibos  nostris.  Habendas  et  tenendas  imperpetuum  sicnt  Cartee  et  oon* 
firmationes  eorundem  quss  inde  babent  rationabiliter  testantor.  Hiis  testibna, 
yenerabilibus  patribus  J.  Bathonieosi  et  mnltis  aliis.  Datum  per  manum 
venerabilis  patris  Badulpbi  Gioestrensis  £pi80opi|  Canoellarii  nostri,  apud  Morte* 
lake,  ij*"  die  Maij,  Anno  Eegni  nostri  zi™^." 


7th  May,  11  Henry  III.  (1227.) 

<*  Bex  Hugoni  de  Neyille  salutem.  Soiatis  quod  pro  relaxaoione  quam  Abbas 
et  Monacbi  de  Stanlega  pro  se  et  Bucoessoribus  suis  feoerunt  nobis  et  heredibus 
nostris,  yidelioet,  quod  ipsi  vel  successores  sui  deoetero  non  oapient  neo  oapere 
poterunt  in  bosoo  nostro  de  Chipebam  maeremium  ad  eorum  edifioia  preparanda 
neo  deoetero  tres  denarios  singulis  diebus  oapient  neo  oapere  poterunt  de  firma 
de  Cbipeham  sicnt  prius  eis  fuit  ooncessum  per  oartam  Begis  Bicardi,  avunouli 
nostri ;  dedimus  et  oonoessimus  eisdem  Abbati  and  Monachis  et  sucoessoribuB 
Buis  moram  de  Alfletemora,  et  boscum  per  metas  in  carta  nostra  quam  eis  inde 
fieri  fecimuB  oontentas.  Ita  quod  mora  ilia  et  bosouB  ilie  sint  quieti  imperpetuum 
de  vasto  et  reguardo,  salva  nobis  et  beredibus  nostris  yenatione  nostra  tantum, 
et  quod  liceat  ipsis  Abbati  et  Monachis  moram  illam  et  boscum  ilium  claudere 
foBsato  et  haya,  ita  quod  ferae  intrare  possint  et  exire.  Et  ideo  vobis  mandamus 
quod  de  prsediotis  mora  et  bosoo  secundum  metas  praodiotas  in  prsefata  carta 
nostra  oontentas  quam  coram  YobiBlegi£EM3iati  ipsis  Abbati  et  Monachis  pleuam 
saisinam  habere  faoiatis,  sicut  prsedictum  est.  Teste  Bege  apud  Windlesoram, 
yij  die  Maii,  anno  regni  nostri  xj^. 

Bex  Yicecomiti  Wilt'  salutem.  Scias  quod  libertates  ooncessas  Abbati  et 
MonachiB  de  Stanleg  a  predecessoribus  nostris,  Begibus  AnglisB,  eis  per  oartam 
nostram  oonfirmayimuB.  Et  ideo  tibi  prsdcipimus  quod  oonfirmationem  nostram 
eis  inde  faotam  ia  pleno  Comitatu  tuo  legi  tiEioias,  et  preedietis  libertatibus, 
quibus  temporibus  Henrici  Begis,  avi  nostri,  Bicardi  Begis,  avunouli  nostri,  et 
domini  iohannis  Begis,  patris  nostri,  tempore  pads  usi  sunt ;  eos  uti  permittas. 
Teste  ut  supra." 

[B.z.  a,  vol.  a.,  p.  185.] 

let  June,  11  Henry  III.  (1227.) 

<<Mandatum  est  Yicecomiti  Warr.  Quod  permittat  Abbatem  de  Stanlega 
talem  saisinam  de  bosco  suo  de  Stanle  cum  pertinentiis  quem  habet  de  dono 
domini  Johannis  Begis,  qualem  inde  habuit  antequam  dominus  Bex  ei  concessit 
oomitatum  ilium  oustodiendum.  Teste  Bege  apud  Westmonasterium  j\  die 
Junii." 

[M.  L.  a,  vol.  ii.yfi.  188.] 
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A.D.  1206—1228. 

(British  Museum^  h.  F.  Campbell  Charter^  xxii.,  13.) 
«  Stepbam  Arohiepisoopi  CantaarienBis  de  oompositioiie  inter  Monaohis  Stanle 
et  Robertam  de  Olonoestria,  personam  de  LaclioCy  de  dedmis  feni  de  Elande. 
Omnibos  Ghrbti  fidelibns  ad  qnos  presens  soriptum  penrenerit.  S.  dei  gratia 
Cantnariensifl  Arobiepisoopns,  Tooios  Angli»  Primas,  et  Sanotse  Eomanse 
EcolesisB  Gardinalia,  Salutem  in  domino.  Ne  finita  semel  amioabili  oompoflicione 
negooia,  per  oblivionis  incommodnm  in  rediyivam  deveniant  qneationem: 
modum  oomposicionis  ejosdem  scriptureB  dnximus  commendandum,  qnsB  oom- 
missam  sibi  fideliter  seryat,  et  immatabiliter  eloquitor  veritatom.  Hinc  est 
qaod  ad  uuiyersitatis  vestreB  notioiam  volnmns  pervenire,  quod  cam  inter 
dileotos  filios  nostros  abbatem  et  oonyentom  de  Stanlega  ex  una  parte,  et  Eober- 
tam  de  Glouoestria,  reotorem  ecolesise  de  Laoog  ex  altera,  super  decima  feni 
prati  dominie!  de  Elande,  controversia  uteretur,  dicto  R.  eandem  decimam  sibi 
et  eoclesisB  susd  de  Laoog  yendioante,  et  memoratis  Abbate  et  monaobis  eoontra 
asserentibus  se  ab  ejusdem  prestaoione  per  priyilegia  apostolioa  fuisse  penitus 
absolutes  f  licet  per  eundum  R.  ea  fuissent  minus  racionabiliter  spoliatil  et 
eadem  causa  ad  nostram  tandem  per  appellaoionem  audienoiam  deyenissetf 
oonstitutis  coram  nobis  pluries  partibus,  et  post  litis  contestacionem  testes  coram 
nobis  utraque  super  assercione  suee  producentibus  i  tandem  postquam  publicate 
sunt  attestaoiones,  sub  bac  pacis  forma  fide  media  utrunque  data  Lis  quieyit 
inter  eos.  Memoratus  Robertus  quia  ex  priyilegiis  apostoliois  eomndem  mona- 
eborum  intellexit,  quod  eis  per  eadem  priyilegia  in  retencione  preddictsB  decimee 
feni  sufficientes  fuerat  prospectum !  eis  ulterius  super  eisdem  adyersari  noluit| 
Bed  tam  ipsam  decimam  quam  dicti  prati  de  Elande  communem  pasturam  quam 
in  curia  Domini  Regis  ab  eis  eyicerat  i  eis  libera  et  spontanea  yoluntate  remisit, 
renuncians  imperpetuum  omni  juri  quod  sibi  et  ecclesisB  sua  in  eadem  tam  decima 
quam  pastura  yendicarat.  Cui  sepedioti  abbas  et  conyentus,  in  recompensacionem 
pastursB  dimisssB  tanquam  annuum  et  perpetuum  redditum  ecdesisB  de  Laoog, 
duodecim  denarios  singulis  annis  in  festo  Sancti  Ciriaci,  super  altare  Ecolesife 
ex  parte  abbatis  et  conyentus  offerendos  concesserunt.  Et  preterea  in  re- 
compensacionem expensarum  quod  idem  R.  se  in  lite  ilia  defendendo  fecerat ; 
BOX  marcas  eidem  numerayerunt.  De  quibus  condicionem  EcclesisB  sum  siye 
in  alia  pastura  siye  in  alia  quacumque  possessione  quam  ecclesiffi  sues  yiderit 
expedire  comparanda  i  debuit  sicut  concessit  meliorare.  Quod  ne  in  posterum 
alicui  yenire  possit  in  dubium !  bee  presenti  soripto  sigilli  nostri  apposicione 
munito  i  duximus  protestandum.  Hiis  testibus,  Magistro  Willelmo  de  Bardene, 
Magistro  Adam  de  Tilneia,  Roberto  de  BristoUia,  Magistro  Willelmo  de  Beau  tone, 
Willelmo  de  Bosco,  Jobanne  de  Waltbam,  Vincencio  de  JSorwioo,  et  multis  aliis.'' 


A.D.  1229. 

*<Magister,  Stepbanus  de  Lexintona,  abbas  de  Stanleia,  factus  yisitator 
ordinis  in  Hibemia,  mnltos  abbates  deposuit,  et  Anglicos  eis  substituit,  et  men- 
achos  plurimos  de  Hibernia  transmisit  in  proyinciam  Oallicanam ;  et  paullo  post 

idem  Stepbanus  in  abbatem  de  Sayoni  [Sayigni]  sollemniter  est  assumptus." 

[Annates  de  Dunstaplia,  Master  of  the  Rolls'  publications,'] 
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A.D.  1229. 

«  Stephanos  abbas  de  Stanleia  faotos  est  abbas  de  Sayiniaoo." 

{^Annales  de  Waverleia.'] 

This  man  may  have  been  the  Stephanus  de  Lexington^  who  was 
presented  by  King  John^  on  the  23rd  May^  1216^  (sede  vacante) 
to  the  prebend  of  SeropkuU  and  Oxton,  or  Oxtonpars  secunda,  in  the 
deanery  of  Southwell. 

A.D.  1230,  VigU  of  the  Feast  of  St.  Mary. 

Walter,  Abbot  of  Stanley,  occors  in  the  Malmesbnry  Chartolary, 
in  the  Record  OlBce,  folio  188  b.,  and  MS.  Lansdowne,  in  British 
Museum,  417,  f.  90.  [See  W.  de  G.  Birch  on  "  The  Succession  of 
the  Abbots  of  Malmesbury,*'  in  the  ''Journal  of  the  British 
ArchsBological  Association,'^  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  S30».] 

"Pagina''  of  W.  de  Cumba,  (Combe,  in  Co.  Warwick,)  W.  de 
Stanleia,  and  O.  de  Alencestria,  (Alcester,  Co.  Warwick,)  abbates, 
reciting  a  rescript  from  Pope  Innocent  (III).  Dat.  v.  kal.  Julij  a*, 
pont.  iij.  (27th  June,  1245),  determining  a  cause  between  the  Canons 
of  St.  James,  Northampton,  and  W.  de  Boverio,  Persona  Ecclesie 
de  Stokes.  (B.  M.,  Additional  Charter,  6109.)  This  may  be 
Stanley  Park,  or  Stanley  in  the  Dale,  Co.  Derby. 


A.D.  1246. 

"  Terremotus  faotos  est  magnns  et  horribilis,  x*.  El'  Maroii.    M.oo.xIyij. 
Ingressus  est  conyentos  de  Stanleye  in  Wiltes,  noynm  monasterium." 

[MS.  Digby  11,/.  184.] 

87  Heniy  III. 

<<  Pat.  pro  abbate  de  Stanlegh  quod  dominioi  canes  Abbatise  snee  ao  osmium 
grangiarom  snarom  qoas  habet  in£ra  metis  forest®  non  expeditentor,  etc." 

[a  p.  22.,/?.  26] 

19th  October,  43  Henry  III.  (1259.) 

'<  Fratres  de  Stanlegh  in  Ardem,Bpreto  habita  suo,  et  professione  sua,  ordinem 
Cisterciensem  egressi,  vagantes  per  plures  oomitatos  regni  arrestaii  jubet  rex.'' 

[MS.  HarL,  6957,/.  69.] 
<<  Patentes  de  fratribas  Apostatis  de  Stanlegh  arrestandis." 

[a  R.  p.,p.  31.1 
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60  Henry  III. 

**  Exemplifioatio  libri  de  domesday,  pro  Abbate  de  Stanley  de  manerio  de  S. 
in  Co.  Warr." 

[C.  P.  jR.,p.  88.] 

A.D.  1266. 

**  Dedioata  est  ecclesia  de  Stanleye  in  Wiltesyre  a  domino  Waltero  de  la  Wile, 
tone  Sanun  episoopo.    Cujos  anima  per  miserioordiam  dei  in  paoe  requiescat." 

IMS.  Bodl,  Digby,  11,/.  187.] 


6Kal.  April,  1268. 

nilelmos  Chinnoo  x^  abl 
le  Bit  in  etemam,  Amen,  \ 

IMS.  Diffby  11,/.  187.] 


**  Obiit  Dompnus  Willelmos  Chinnoo  x^  abbas  Stanleg^  in  Wiites  cajos 
memoria  in  benediotione  ut  in  etemam,  Amen,  yj  El'  Aprilb." 


A.D.  1269. 

**  Jobannee  diotns  de  Snthnn  Clerioos,  Hugo  de  Candewelle,  Robertas  de 
Weresle,  et  qnidam  Oalfridns  sooius  eonun,  qni  faerant  ad  roberiam  abbati» 
de  Btanle,  sfiepins  apnd  Dnnstaple  divertebant.  Et  com  obsesd  eseent  ondique 
et  oapiendi,  Johannes  olericns  affugit  ad  eoolesiam  nostram,  et  inde  abjorayit 
regnum  Anglise;  et  apnd  Oxoniam  postea  interfectns  est,  sine  sacramentis 
eoolesiastioi^  Tres  yero  sooii  ejus  oapti  sunt  &o." 

[Annates  de  I>unetaplia,p.  252.] 


A.D.  1270. 

"  Eodem  anno  intrayit  eonyentns  de  Stankye  in  Wiites  noyom  refeetorinm^ 
soilioet  die  beati  Johannis  baptiste." 

IMS.  BodLjDiffby  11. J 

Uncertain.     Henry  III. 
«  Abbaa  de  Stanleja.    Stanleya  manor.  Warr.** 


A.D.  1271. 

**  Obiit  Fhilippns  Basseth  in  fix^  mensis  Ootobris,  et  sepnltos  est  apnd 
Stanlege." 

[Annates  de  JFintonia,  111.} 

Uncertain  date,  teinp.  Henry  III. 
**  Abbas  et  oonyentos  de  Stanleya :  de  tallagio  manerii  de  Stanleya." 

[Calend,  Oeneatog.,  i,  171.] 
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King  Edward  I.  witnessed  several  documents  at  Stanley^  as  may 
be  gathered  from  the  Itinerary  of  that  king  compiled  by  the  Rev.  C. 
H.  Hartshome^  out  of  a  large  nomber  of  miscellaneous  rolls^  records^ 
manuscripts  and  printed  works.  This  itinerary  is  printed  in  the 
''Collectanea  Archaeologica''  of  the  British  Arch.  Association. 

The  dates  shewing  the  king's  visits  to  the  place  are  :— 

1^82.     10  Edward  I. 

March  22,  23,  Malmesbury.  March  28,  to  April  18,  Devizes. 

„     24,  Stanlegh.  April  23,  24,  Stanley. 
„    25,  Stanford,  Stanley.  „    30,  Gloucester. 

„    26,  Stanley. 

Rotulus  Walliffl,  11  Edward  I. 

''  Proteotio  pro  Johanne  de  Merston,  persona  eooleaiaa  de  oliTOstede,  H.*  T.  T. 
6anoti  Laorentii  in  Luoina  SanotssEomaneB  eodeaiaa  cardinale, Abbate  de  Stanley, 
et  Martino  de  Chamberion,  Persona  EcolesiA  de  Slxatton.  Apud  EotheUn', 
8  Deo." 

[Calendars  of  the  Ancient  Charters,  Sfc.j  and  of  the  Welch  and 

Scotish  Soils  now  remaining  in  the  Tower  of  London,  by  T.  Astle 

London,  i^to,  1772.] 

13  Edward  I. 

**  Abbas  de  Stanlegh.    More  boeo'  infra  forest'  de  Chippeham  indadend'." 

ling.  p.  m.,p.  88.] 

13  Edward  I. 

'^  Inquisitio  ad  quod  damnum,''  an  indication  that  there  was  a 

change  of  the  abbot  at  this  time. 

[Calend.  Genealog,,  i.,  365.] 


14  Edward  I. 

«  Thomas  de  Ardem,  pro  abbate  de  Stanleye ;  Botteleye,  adyooatio  Eodesiffiy 
00.  Warr." 

\Inq,p.  m,,  vol.  iv.,j».  427.] 

This  may  not  be  Stanley,  but  Stonelegh. 

•  Hugo  "  Atratos  *'  de  Evesham,  Titulo  Saneti  LaurMtH  in  Luema  Cardinalis.  For  an  aeoofimt 
of  this  illostriouB  and  soientifio  divine,  see  Tanner's  BibUothsea,  p.  il8  ;  Ciaoonius,  TU0  Futt^ 
cum,  tol.  ii.,  ooU  289.    He  died  at  Borne  in  1S87« 
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1201.     Entries  in  Pope  Nicholas's  Taxation  relating  to  Stanlegh.*— 


"  Tbmpoilalia. 

£    f.    d. 

Dioe.  Sarum.    in  Rnteshalle 

1    0    0 

in  Stopelforde 

8    0 

in  Deoanata  Abingdon 

47    3    4 

in  Deoanatu  Newbor. 

8    2    6 

in  Marleberg 

2    0 

in  Lan^edeneswith 

9    3    4 

apnd  Bioardeston 

8  13    4 

in  Stodley 

11  10    0 

in  Tattone 

7  13    4 

in  Lookeswell 

4  10    0 

Dio€^   Wigom :  apnd  Cuderinton  in  j 
redditn  ft  ter  ris  j 

13  11    8f 

"  Spibitualia. 

9.     d. 

Poroio  in  eooleaia  de  Lambnm 

6    8" 

[Dugdale.'] 

1291. 


1293—4.     22  Edward  I. 

'^  Abbas  de  Stanlegh.    Lioenoia  fodendi  miner*  ferri  in  dominiois  terns  snis 
in  foresta  de  Chyppeham." 

[Inq.p.  m.jp,  121.] 

22  Edward  I.      '^  Inquisitio  ad  quod  damnum/'  a  change  of  abbot. 

[Calend.  Oeneahg.y  ii.,  487.] 

1296—7.     25  Edward  I. 
«  Abbas  de  Stanley,  in  Eadwey,  oo,  Warr.,  tenet  8^^  partem  nnins  feodi." 

[Inq.p.  m.,p.  139.] 

1303—4.    32  Edward  I. 

'*  Qnod  Abbas  de  S.  teneat  imperpetanm  211  aoras  de  yastis  forest®  de 
Peyesham  pro  redditn  6/.  19«.  W." 

[C.  F.  B.,p.  64.] 

22  June,  1  Edward  II.  King's  writ  of  Confirmation  of  the  privileges 
of  the  citizens  of  London,  tested  at  Stanleye. 

The  Itineraryof  Edward  II.,  compiled  by  the  Rev.  C.  H .  Hartshome, 
shews  the  following  route  of  the  King  :— 

1308,  June  20,  Marlborough,        June  22,'  Marlborough  &  Stanley. 
,.     21,  Stanley.  „    23,  Bristol. 

1310—11.     4  Edward  II.     "~"~" 
^TatproAbbatedeS." 

IC.P.R.p.  71.] 
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1311—12.     5  Edward  II. 

"Bobertus  do  Hungerford,  pro  Abbate  de  Stanlege,  Nora  Saram,  anom 
mesaagium  cam  perticentiis. 
Caleston  manerium  40  librat'.  terrsa  ibidem  remanent  eidem  Roberto." 

[7«j.,  jD.  45.] 


1823—4.     17  Edward  II. 
"  Pat.  pro  Abbate  de  S-" 


[C.  P.  JR.,  p.  93.] 


17  Edward  III. 
'» Pat  pro  Abbate  deS." 

I16id,p.  145.] 


1351.     25  Edward  III. 

**  Rex  exoneravit  Abbatem  de  Stanlee  de  reparatione  cujnsdem  vis  in  solo 
ipsios  Abbatia  in  Hundredo  de  Kingesbridge  vooatce  Saltharpesway  in  oomitata 
Wiltes." 

lIHd,p.  16L] 


1354.     28  Edward  III. 

A  deed  in  the  Augmentation  Office  contains  the  name  and  seal  of 

Abbot  William. 

[ri^^if^.,  iii.,  270.] 


28  April,  1363. 

**  Eex  concessit  Abbati  de  Stanley  imperpetnum  proficium  de  na^bos  pisca- 
tonim  yillse  de  Eye  ad  Regem  pertinentibusy  yocatom  Kingeahares." 

[a  B.  P.yp.  176  «.] 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  charter  in  the  British  Museum: — 
(British  Museum,  Harley  Charter,  111.  C.  13.)     28  April,  1363. 

**  Edwardos  Dei  gratia  Rex  Angli®,  Dominos  Hibemise  et  Aquitaaiee  OmnibuB 
ad  quos  presentes  litteree  pervenerint  Salatem,  Seiatis  qnod  de  gratia  nostra 
spetiali,  et  intnitu  caritatis  ao  pro  salute  animaram  progenitomm  nostromm 
dedimns  et  oonoessimas  pro  nobis  et  heredibns  nostiis  dilectis  nobis  in  Christo 
Fratri  Johanni  Abbati  de  Stanlege  in  oomitatu  Wiltes*  ao  MonaoMs  ibidem  Deo 
servientibus  proficuom  ad  nos  de  navibos  Piscatorum  yillae  nostr^  de  ^}ce 
p^rtinensi  yooatnm  Kynges  shares.  Habendum  et  tenendum  eisdem  Abbati  et 
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Monaoliis  et  saoessoribus  snis  de  nobis  et  heredibos  aostris  in  liberam  param  et 
perpetaam  elemosmam  imperpetaom,  Staiato  de  terns  et  tenementis  ad  manom 
mortaam  non  ponendis  edito  non  obstante.  In  cnjos  rei  testimoninm  has 
litteraa  nostras  fieri  fecimns  patentes.  Teste  me  ipso  apnd  Westmonasterium 
vicesimo  oetavo  die  Aprilis  anno  regni  nostri  yicesimo  septimo. 
per  ipsnm  regem  nunc'.     W.  de  Wykeham.    BaratalL" 

Fine  example  of  the  Bretigny  seal. 


iSth  April,  1363. 

John,  Abbot  of  Stanley,  occurs  in  the  above  charter,  which  is  also 
contained  in  Heame^s  Diarj  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  vol.  cxxv., 
f.  11^8. 


A.D.  1363, 

"  Appropriatio  ecolesise  de  Rye,  oo.  Sussex,  abbatl  &  monaohis  de  Stanley, 
A. P.  1363,  penes  Yimm  cluentissimum  Petrum  Le  Neye,  arm.  Norroy:  et  ana 
com  ordinatione  vicaruB  in  reg.  Episo.  Cioestr.  o.  f .  76,  77." 

The  following  is  the  text  of  this  charter  from  Heame^s  Diary,  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  vol.  cxxv.  f.  129  : — 

"  Anno  31\  Edwardi  teroii. 
Pro  Abb'e  de  Stanley  in  Com'.  Wiltes. 
Rex  omnibus  ad  qaos  &c.  salatem,  Soiatis  quod  de  gratia  nostra  speoiali 
et  intuitu  Garitatis  ao  pro  salute  Animarum  progenitorum  nostrorum  dedimns 
et  oonoessimus  pro  nobis  et  beredibus  nostris  dileotis  nobis  in  Christo  fratri 
Jokanni  Abbati  de  Stanley  in  comitatu  Wiltes,  ao  monaohis  ibidem  Deo  ser- 
vientibus,  Advocaeionem  eeclesiffi  de  Rye  in  Com.  Sussex  unaoum  Deoimapisoariae 
in  paroohia  eoolesisB  prffidictsB  rooata  Cbristeshares.  Habendum  et  tenendum 
eisdem  abbaii  Monaohis  et  Suooesoribus  suis  de  nobis  et  beredibus  nostris  in 
liberam  puram  et  perpetnam  elimosinam  imperpetuum,  statute  de  terns  et 
tenementis  ad  manum  mortuam  non  ponendum  edito  non  obstante.  In  cujus 
&o.  T.  R.  apud  Westmonasterium,  xxyiii<^  die  Aprilis.    per  ipeum,  eto." 


A  very  fair  and  perfect  impression  of  the  common  seal  of  this 
abbey,  attached  to  a  deed  dated  in  1363,  remains  in  the  Augmentation 
Office  :  it  is  round  and  has  for  its  subject  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
Child  on  one  side,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  on  the  other ;  between 
them  is  an  olive  tree.  The  legend  is  "  s.  comme.  abbis.  et  c'ventus. 
de  stanleya."    The  impression  is  on  dark  green  wax. 

IDu^d.'] 

VOL.    XV,— NO.    XLV.  ^  C 
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1363.     87  Edward  HI. 

"  Abbas  de  Stanley  in  com.  "Wiltes.  concessit  Ricardo  Penbridge  in  feodo 
manerium  snum  de  Worda  et  nnno  yooatum  maneria  de  Wadele  et  Wikingeshaai 
in  oomitatu  Berks,  ten  turn  de  Rege  per  iidelitatem  tantum  quam  Res  oonlir- 
mavit." 

laR.P.p,  176.] 

<<  fro  abbate  de  Stanley  eod'  ter." 

[Ibid.l 

44  Edward  III. 
"  Diversa  pro  Abbate  de  Stanley." 

[Ibid,  p.  1866.] 

1423—4.     2  Henry  VI. 

'*  Perampla  confirmatio  terramm  ao  libertatnm  pro  Abbate  de  Stanley  in  com. 
Wiltes;  Vide  4  Chart.,  Edw.  II." 

[/iirf.p.  271.] 

1440—1.     19  Henry  VI. 

**•  Rex  confirmat  Abbati  de  Stanley  ducentas  et  undecim  aoras  tente  infra 
forestam  de  PeTensham  jacentos,  etc. ;  et  quod  possit  eas  exoolere ;  Vide  32 
pat.,  Ed.  III." 

\Ib%d.  p.  282.] 

1447_8.     26  Henry  VI. 
"  Pro  Abbate  de  Stanley  in  com.  Wilts." 

[Ibid,  p.  291.] 

1448—9.     27  Henry  VI. 

Idem.  Ibid,  p.  292. 

1448—9.     27  Henry  VI. 
«  Exemptio  pro  Abbatibus  de  Stanley  quod  non  sint  collectores  decimamm." 

[iSirf,p.  292.] 

1450—1.     29  Henry  VI. 

"  Pro  Abbate  de  Stanley." 

[iiirf,;?.  294.] 
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1452_3.     81  Henry  VI. 
**  Pro  Abbate  de  Stanley  tarn  de  terris  quam  de  libertatibus." 

[Ibid.  J).  295.] 


1464—5.     88  Henry  VI. 

"Quod  abbas  de  Stanley  in  com.  Wiltes  possit  oonoedere  Johanni  de  Ck>d- 
rington,  Armi^ro,  in  feodo  manerium  de  Codrington  in  oom.  Glono.  pro  annua 
firma  nndeoim  librarnm." 

[Bid,  p.  296.] 


Uncertain  year  of  Henry  VI. 

"  Abbas  de  Stanley — pro  cantaria  in  Heyworth,  ad  quod  damnum.  Stodley 
manerium ;  Hey  wood  maneriam,  redd.  10  maro.  exeunt ;  Yatton  major ; 
Yatton  Kaynes ;  God  well ;  Thiokwood ;  et  Clopoote,  Wiltes ;  Chepinglambome ; 
Uplambome,  Berks." 

[Inq.p.  m.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  298.] 


26  Henry  VIII. 

Valor  Ecclesiasticus,  temp.  Henry  VIII.     (Transcript  of  Eeturn, 
26  Henry  VIII.,  in  First  Fruits  Office.) 

"  SlANLBT  IH   coil.   WiLTES,   SAK.   DIOC. 

Yalores  omnium  dominiorum,  maneriorum,  &o. 

Stanley  Manerium. 

Berwii^e  Basset  cum  Richardston  &  Langeden. 

Chippenham. 

Henton  &  Bubton. 

Loxwell  &  Nethemore. 

Myghall. 

Stodley  Grange  &  Coetowe. 

Godewell  et  Heywodde. 

Heyforde  cum  Stapulforde  &  Butsall. 

Yatton  &  Clopoote. 

Thyokewod  &  Haselbnry. 

Calne  &  Stodley. 

Bowde. 

Wotton  Basset. 

Cudry'gton  in  co.  Glouo.,  Wygom.  Dioo. 

Lamboum  in  co.  Berk.,  Sar.  Dioo. 

Mercombe  oum  Eston  &  Buclondyna'  in  oo.  Somers.,  Bath.  & 

Well.  Dioo. 
Bye  in  oom.  Sussex,  Cioestr.  Dioo. 

2  c2 
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AUooaoiones  and  BeeolacioneB. 

[The  plaoos  mentioned  in  this  branoh  of  the  aoooonts  are  Stanley,  Loxwell, 
Barwjoke  Basset,  Laogeden,  Weke,  Costowe,  Calne,  Biohardston,  Chippenham, 
Langnam,  Kyngtorofte.] 

Fenoiones. 

Solnta  ad  Cantariam  Willelmi  Ingram  fnndatam  in  eoelesiffi  de  Hyworth, 
exeonf  de  Stodlej  Grange  per  annum  £6  13«.  4ii." 


84  Henry  VIII. 

Computus  Ministroram  Domini  Regis,  temp.  Henry  VIII.  (Abstr. 
of  Boll,  34  Hen.  VIII.,  in  Augmentation  Office. 

<<  Monasteriom  tiye  Abbatia  de  Stanley. 

Ck>m.  Wilta'.    Brodehenton. 

Bubton. 

Uggeford. 

Stapleford. 

Rntsale. 

Clopoote. 

Caine-onm-Abbard.  ^     £32  13  $ 

Wotton  Basset 
Com.  Glono'.    Codderington,  (Cadeling- 
ton,  alias  Godrington 
Eye." 

[Duffd.2 


1536.    Thomas  occurs  Abbot  of  Stanley. 

[B.  WiUU:  Mitred  Abbeys,  vol.  ii.,  457.] 


Several  documents  relating  to  this  abbey  are  preserved  in  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  Office,  Public  Record  Office,  Bundle  G.  xl.,  and 
in  the  Augmentation  Office  Charters  of  the  same  building. 


It  appears  from  the  Bibliotheea  PAilHppnana,  No.  168,  that  there 
are  some  Charters  of  Stanley  Abbey  in  the  Library  of  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Phillippsj  at  Cheltenham. 
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These  two  following  charters  were  found  among  the  Carta  Antiqua 
in  Arce  Londinenei,  but  too  late  for  insertion  in  their  proper  chrono- 
logical order : — 

<<CABTiB  Aimaxrjs,  DD.,  tO. 
Casta  Walteri  fiui  TuBsmri. 
6  Dec.  [1192  P] 

Bioardas  Dei  gratia  Bex  AnglisB,  Dox  Normanni®,  AqnitaniflBy  Comes  Ande- 
gavisB,  ArcbiepiBoopis,  Abbatibus,  Comitibos  et  fidelibos  sois  salatem.  Soiatb 
nos  reddidisse,  et  conoessiBsey  et  preeenti  carta  oonfirmasse  Waltero  filio  Torstini 
terrain  de  Wurdie  et  de  Stanlega  quam  Domians  Bex  pater  noster  ei  dedit  et 
carta  sua  oonfirmavit.  Habendam  et  tenendam  de  nobis  et  heredibos  nostris  ipse 
et  heiedes  sni  post  earn  in  feodo  et  hereditate  per  seryitiaam  dimidii  Militis  de 
terra  de  Stanlea,  et  per  servitiam  quorondam  calcarium  deanratoram,  pretii 
xij(2.  pro  omni  seryitio  per  a§nam  de  terra  de  Wordie.  Qoare  volximns  et 
firmiter  preeipimos  quod  ipse  Waltems,  et  heredes  sni  post  enm,  habeant  et 
teneant  prefatem  terram  de  Wordie  [  Worth']  et  de  Stanlega  com  omnibas  per- 
tinentiis  sois  de  nobis  et  heredibos  nostris,  bene  et  in  pace,  libere  et  qoiete, 
plenarie  et  honorifice,  in  bosco  et  piano,  in  yiis  et  semitis,-in  aqois  et  inolendinis, 
in  yiyariis  et  stagnis,  in  pratis  et  pasoois,  in  homagiis  et  serntiiB  et  releviis  et 
in  omnibos  aliis  rebos  et  locis,  com  omnibos  libertatibos  et  liberis  consoetodinibos. 
Testibos,  Hogone  Dunelmensi,  G[alfrido]  Wintoniensi,  Hoberto  Sarom,  Hogone 
Cestrensi,  Episcopis ;  Willelmo  Maresoallo,  Johanne  Maresoallo,  GalMdo  filio 
Petri,  Hogone  Bard'.  Bob^rto  de  Witef .  Datom  apod  Door',  yi^  die  Deoem- 
bris." 

[MS.  Earl,  85,  fo.  49i.] 


<<  CABTiB  ANTiaxTjg,  DD.  11. 

CaBTA     ALMAEia     DlBPSHSATOBIS. 

20  Noyember,  5  Biohard  I.  ril93.] 

Rioardos  Dei  Gratia  Bex  Anglise,  etc.,  Arohiepiscopis,  Episcopis,  Abbatibosi 
Comitibos,  Baronibos,  Josticiariis,  Yioecomitibos,  Benesohallis,  Prepositis,  et 
omnibos  Ministris  et  fidelibos  sob,  salotem.  Boiatis  nos  reddidisse  et  concess- 
isse  et  presenti  carta  nostra  oonfirmasse  Almarioo  Dispensatori  filio  Torstini, 
fratri  Walteri  filii  Torstini,  heredi  ejosdem  Walteri,  terram  de  Wordi  et  de 
Btanlea,  qoam  Dominos  Bex  Henricos  pater  noster  dedit  Waltero  fratri  soo  pro 
seryitio  soo  sibi  et  heredibos  sois.  Habendom,  etc.  Qoare  yolomos,  etc.,  sioot 
carta  patris  nostri  Begis  Henrici  et  carta  nostra  qoam  Walteros  Crater  ipsios 
Almarici  de  nobis  haboit  testator.  Testibos,  Willelmo  de  SanotsB  Maries  ecdesia 
Baldwiao  de  Beton',  GalMdo  de  Say,  Willelmo  de  Molbrai,  Bodone  Patrioh', 
Wigano  de  CoBsarisstagno.  Datom  per  manom  Willelmi  Elyensis  Episcopi, 
Cancellarii  nostri,  xx  die  Noyembris.  apod  Spiram,  Anno  qointo  regni  nostri." 

[MS.  Earl.,  85,  fo.  50.] 
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^  flea  for  tfte  Poles. 


By  the  Rer.  A.  C.  Smith. 

[Bead  before  the  Society  at  the  Anunal  Meeting  at  Devises,  September,  1874] 

the  first  paper  on  the  natural  history  of  the  county  which 
I  read  before  the  Society  at  its  first  meeting  in  1853  at 
Devizes^  I  expressed  a  hope  that  the  inangnration  of  this  and  other 
kindred  societies  might  not  only  be  the  dawn  of  a  happier  era  of 
kindness  towards  the  whole  animal  creatK^n^  and  that  the  system  of 
wanton  persecution  of  God's  creatures,  hitherto  unhappily  so  much 
practised  in  this  country^  and  especially  amongst  the  uneducated 
classes^  might  receive  a  timely  check  from  the  remonstrances  of 
those  who  compose  this  Society ;  but  also  that  the  systematic  per- 
secution of  certain  species  of  animals^  oftentimes  prompted  by  igno- 
rance of  the  true  habits  of  the  animal  so  persecuted,  might  be  done 
away,  by  dispelling  many  erroneous  fictions  respecting  the  furred 
and  feathered  tribes,  then  so  generally  rife ;  and  by  difiusing  more 
correct  information  regarding  their  economy,  their  habits,  and  their 
usefulness  to  man. 

During  the  twenty-one  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  forma- 
tion of  this  Natural  History  Society,  we  have  from  time  to  time 
endeavoured  to  disperse  some  of  the  fictions,  and  to  substitute  true 
histories  of  some  of  the  species  of  living  creatures  we  have  yet 
touched  upon.  But  a  very  great  deal  in  this  direction  yet  remains 
to  be  done :  and  when  in  furtherance  of  this  intention  I,  twelve 
years  ago,  read  a  paper  before  the  Society  at  Malmesbury,  on  the 
better  preservation  of  a  race  of  birds,  against  which  a  wholesale 
crusade  of  extermination  was  being  then  in  some  districts  practised, 
and  which  I  entitled  '^  A  plea  for  the  Rooks,*'  I  promised  that  at 
some  future  day  I  would  follow  it  up  with  another  paper  of  apology 
for  no  less  injured,  no  less  harmless,  ho  less  valuable  a  quadruped, 
VIZ.,  the  ^'  Mole ; "  a  promise,  which,  though  postponed  much  longer 
than  I  intended,  I  desire  now  to  redeem. 
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Let  me  in  the  first  place  disarm  opposition,  if  I  can,  to  the  claims 
I  am  about  to  put  forth  for  the  Mole,  by  declaring-  that  I  am  not 
going  to  pronounce  him  immaculate,  or  slur  over  the  injuries  he 
sometimes  commits.  I  have,  it  is  true,  ever  considered  this  little 
quadruped  as  an  animal  of  great  interest;  I  have  always  admired 
his  remarkable  shape  and  formation,  and  his  extraordinary  instinct : 
and  I  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  his  habits,  not  only  in  a 
state  of  freedom,  but  also  in  captivity ;  having  had  especial  oppor- 
tunities of  so  doing,  when  an  Irish  friend  and  neighbour,  to  whom 
the  mole  was  a  stranger  (for  there  are  no  moles  in  Ireland),  by  way 
of  making  his  acquaintance,  kept  one  for  many  weeks  in  confinement 
in  a  large  open  pan.  But  it  is  not  as  a  blind  partizan  that  I  advocate 
his  cause ;  but  when  I  have  stated  plainly  and  dispassionately  both 
sides  of  the  question,  all  that  may  be  said  against  as  well  2^  for  him, 
I  shall,  be  astonished  if  the  verdict  of  an  unprejudiced  public  is  not 
in  his  favour:  and  I  am  very  sure  that  if  I  fail  in  convincing  my 
readers  of  his  value,  it  is  from  the  weakness  of  the  advocate  who 
holds  the  brief,  and  not  from  the  weakness  of  the  cause. 

There  is  but  one  species  of  mole  which  inhabits  this  country,  viz., 
the  Commoil  Mole  of  Europe  {Talpa  *  Huropcea).  It  was  generally 
known  in  England,  and  is  to  this  day  familiarly  spoken  of  in 
Nottinghamshire  and  some  other  counties  as  the  "  Mouldiwarp : '' 
which  is  evidently  no  other  than  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  ^^molde-wyrp/^ 
from  molde,  earth  or  mould,  and  weorpan^  to  cast  or  throw,  or  rather 
v)yTp,  a  caster  :  just  as  the  modem  German  designation  of  the  same 
animal  is  mauluonrf,  the  latter  part  from  werfen,  to  throw;  and 
alluding  in  both  cases  to  the  manner  in  which  the  fin-like  hands 
warp,  or  throw  off  the  mould  on  each  side  of  them.  But  with  us  in 
Wiltshire  it  is  universally  known  as  the  ^\  Want"  a  term  which  is 
often -ridiculed  as  a  provincialism,  but  which  I  will  venture  to  say  is 
of  no  less  antiquity  than  Mouldiwarp,  and  may  equally  boast  an 
Anglo-Saxon  origin,  being  indeed  no  other  than  the  name  JTand, 
changing  the  final  letter  d  into  t,  after  a  method  not  uncommon  in 
this  county :  and  here  again  we  have  the  term  by  which  the  mole 

^  Talpa,  from  Tv(l>\o9f  alluding  to  its  supposed  blindnessv 
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was  ori^Dally  known  in  Anglo-Saxon  Englandj  in  Denmark^  and 
Scandinavia  (as  it  is  now  in  Norway  and  Sweden^  under  the  title 
Fond),  a  name  too  derived  from  the  same  habit^  being  taken  from 
windetij  to  throw  or  cast  aside ;  though  possibly  it  may  come  from 
winn^an,  to  labourj  in  allusion  to  the  laborious  life  of  mining  which 
this  little  animal  undergoes.  However^  to  proceed  with  a  brief 
sketch  of  its  formation  and  habits. 

It  is  a  member  of  the  Insectivorous  class  of  quadrupeds,  and  I 
dare  say  most  people,  as  they  contemplate  its  apparently  awkward 
form,  and  think  of  its  subterranean  existence,  regard  it  with  a  pity 
which  is  by  no  means  atdn  to  love,  but  much  more  allied  with  con- 
tempt. I  shall  be  very  much  surprized,  tf  a  careful  consideration  of 
its  life  and  habits  does  not  raise  it  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  can  admire 
ingenuity  and  skill,  to  somewhat  of  a  level  with  the  hut-building 
beaver  and  the  cell-constructing  hive-bee,  creatures  which,  working 
before  men's  eyes,  have  been  happy  in  attracting  general  admiration 
and  applause,  of  which  others  are  no  less  deserving,  though  their 
works  may  perhaps  be  for  the  most  part  unseen  and  unknown. 

First  let  me  call  attention  to  the  remarkable  formation  of  the 
mole.  Observe  the  cylindrical  shape  of  the  body,  so  well  calculated 
to  facilitate  its  rapid  progress  through  the  subterranean  passages 
which  form  its  only  routes  of  communication  between  the  different 
parts  ot  its  domain :  mark  the  head  forming  a  long  cone,  the  base 
lost  in  the  shoulders,  the  apex  formed  by  the  front  of  the  jaws.  See 
the  elongated  pointed  gristly  snout,  or  muzzle,  so  elastic,  so  flexible 
and  so  strong,  which  sometimes  is  thought  to  serve  as  a  boring  in- 
strument, for  perforating  the  earth :  the  prodigious  strength  of 
limb ;  (indeed  in  the  neck,  shoulder,  and  forearm,  it  is  said  to  be,  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  the  strongest  quadruped  in  existence :)  the 
peculiar  broadly-expanded  flattened  feet,  or  hands,  or  fing  (as  I  had 
almost  called  them)  so  hard,  so  short,  so  broad,  so  muscular,  with 
the  palms  or  soles  turned  outwards,  and  with  a  sharp  inner  or  under 
edge ;  armed  too  with  the  thickest  and  strongest  of  nails,  the  most 
perfect  of  implements  wherewith  to  dig,  and  hoe,  and  throw  back 
the  earth  in  its  excavations.  Its  limbs  indeed  present  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  perfection  of  development  in  reference  to  its  habits. 
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The  posterior  limbs  are  very  slender,  and  the  feet  plantigrade,  but 
tfie  fore  limbs  have  little  resemblance  in  shape  to  the  hind  ones,  and 
are  but  awkward  instruments  for  walking,  yet  for  the  important 
function  of  tunnelling  most  admirably  adapted.  Mark  again  the 
short  thick  velvet-like  fnr,  so  impervious  to  wet,  with  which  it  is 
clothed;  its  extraordinary  development  of  the  sense  of  smell,  to 
which  it  is  principally  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  its  food ;  and 
the  acute  powers  of  hearing  which  it  possesses ;  and  say,  is  it  not, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  burrowing  life  it  leads  ?  And  here  in 
passing  let  me  observe  that  the  species  of  mole  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  is  not  blind,  as  is  popularly  supposed ;  for,  though  for 
the  most  part  but  little  employed,  and  within  eyelids  which  are  open 
only  to  a  very  small  extent,  it  is  furnished  with  very  small,  bright, 
black,  and  deeply-set  bead-like  eyes.  There  is  however,  a  really 
sightless  mole,  called  Talpa  cosca,  which  exists  in  Southern  Europe, 
with  which  our  British  species  has  doubtless  been  sometimes  con- 
founded, and  hence  the  mistaken  belief,  shared  by  Shakspeare  and 
many  other  authors  of  note,  and  generally  entertained  to  this  day^ 
of  the  positive  blindness  of  our  British  mole. 

Thus  equipped  then  for  the  battle  of  life,  and  thus  furnished  with 
the  most  powerful  appliances  for  its  purpose,  the  mole  traverses  the 
earth  many  inches  below  the  surface,  in  search  of  the  worms,  grubs, 
insects  and  other  animals  which  form  its  prey.  Voracious  beyond 
all  other  creatures,  this  little  glutton  can  only  appease  its  almost 
insatiable  appetite  by  consuming  such  a  quantity  of  food  as  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  its  own  bulk.  But  unlike  other  hearty  feeders, 
the  most  excessive  meal  does  not  satisfy  it  for  long.  After  but  a 
very  fpw  hours  of  the  most  profound  sleep,  it  awakes  with  recovered  - 
appetite  to  hunt  for  a  farther  supply,  and  so  it  passes  no  small 
portion  of  its  existence,  in  greedily  devouring  its  prey,  or  in  the 
deepest  slumber,  for  the  mole  is  no  lukewarm  nonchalant  idler,  but 
an  earnest  determined  animal,  doing  nothing  by  halves,  but  throwing 
itself  with  a  zeal  which  is  quite  extraordinary  into  the  occupation  of 
the  moment ;  so  that  it  has  been  styled,  without  any  exaggeration, 
at  once  the  most  voracious  and  the  most  ferocious,  as  wall  as  the 
boldest  and  the  fiercest  of  animals  of  its  size.    That  it  should  drink 
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without  stint  is  only  what  may  be  expected  from  an  animal-feeder ; 
but  that  it  should  swim  with  ease  is  an  accomplishment  we  should 
scarcely  have  looked  for  in  so  thoroughly  terrestrial  a  creature :  and 
yet  that  it  does  swim  without  difficulty  is  quite  certain ;  and  it  will 
even,  on  occasion,  cross  a  considerable  river,  the  flat  broad  palms  of 
the  fore  feet  being  doubtless  very  useful  as  paddles  in  such  aquatic 
migrations. 

•  As  regards  its  food,  I  have  already  said  that  worms,  grubs,  and 
insects  of  all  sorts  constitute  its  diet ;  but  we  shall  form  but  a  very 
erroneous  notion  of  the  part  it  plays  in  clearing  our  ground  of 
noxious  creatures,  unless  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  the  wire- 
worm,  so  destructive  a  pest  in  our  cornfields,  which  is  the  more 
especial  object  of  its  search,  and  with  which  it  chiefly  delights  to 
satisfy  its  voracious  appetite;  the  wire-worm,  the  dread  of  the 
agriculturist,  and  the  ruin  of  many  a  promising  crop ;  the  scarcely 
less  hated  grub  of  the  common  cockchafer  [Melolontha  vulgaris), 
which  remains  in  the  larva  state  for  no  less  than  four  years,  and, 
during  that  prolonged  existence  as  a  grub,  contrives  to  effect  in- 
calculable injury  on  our  meadows :  these  and  sundry  kindred  species 
of  noxious  grubs  and  worms  as  well  as  insects  form  the  principal 
part  of  the  prey  of  this  indefatigable  little  quadruped. 

So  much  then  for  its  general  habits  and  mode  of  life.  And  now 
I  come  to  speak  more  fully  of  its  consummate  skill  as  a  miner,  in 
the  long  galleries  and  tunnels  it  forms,  not  by  any  means  at  hap- 
hazard, but  after  a  clever  design  which  its  instinct  teaches  it  to  carry 
out.  I  shall  perhaps  best  describe  its  subterranean  excavations,  if 
I  divide  them  into  two  classes;  those  which  are  more  permanent, 
(as  the  high  road  or  run  which  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the 
domain ;  the  castle  or  fortress,  which  is  the  general  habitation ;  and 
the  nest  or  nursery,  which  is  quite  a  distinct  summer  dwelling-place :) 
and  those  which  are  more  temporary,  (as  the  lateral  galleries,  which 
diverge  in  all  directions  from  the  main  track,  and  are  in  fact  the 
happy  hunting-grounds  of  its  daily  excursions )  These  last-men- 
tioned are,  as  might  be  expected,  of  a  less  finished  and  elaborate 
character  than  those  which  are  of  more  permanent  utility,  and  are 
generally  abandoned  (at  least  for  a  time)  when  the  soil  thereabouts 
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has  been  thoroughly  searched;  they  are  also  oftentimes  of  very 
intricate  pattern,  carried  on  in  a  series  of  zigzags,  as  caprice,  or  more 
probably  instinct,  suggests,  and  as  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  the 
prey  sought  for  determines. 

But  the  principal  passage,  or  high  road — as  I  may  call  it — is  very 
carefully  constructed,  with  a  view,  not  only  to  ready  access  to  all 
parts  of  the  domain,  but  to  security  and  escape  by  flight  from 
the  enemies  which  sometimes  pursue  it  home,  the  weasel  and  the 
rat.  This  main  passage  moreover  is  thought  to  be  generally  formed 
by  the  consolidation  or  '^  compression  of  the  earth  which  surrounds 
it,  rather  than  by  actual  excavation  ;  and  hence  the  infrequency  of 
mole-hills  over  it,  compared  with  the  number  which  are  observed  in 
connection  with  the  lesser  galleries  or  alleys,  in  forming  which  the 
earth  is  removed  out  of  the  way  by  being^  thrown  up  on  the  surface/' 
This  principal  highway,  into  which  all  the  other  passages  open,  ex- 
tends from  the  fortress  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  ground  occupied : 
it  varies  in  depth,  according  to  the  looseness  or  firmness  of  the  soil 
in  which  it  is  constructed,  and  its  consequent  security  from  injury 
by  pressure  from  above ;  and  whereas  it  has  sometimes  been  found  at 
a  depth  of  only  four  or  five  inches,  in  other  cases  it  has  been  known, 
when  circumstances  required  it,  to  be  sunk  no  less  than  eighteen 
inches  below  the  surface. 


Plan  of  ^lolehilL 


And  now  let  me  draw  attention  to  the  illustration,  which  I  have 
taken  from  a  German  book  on'  zoology,  and  which  is  at  once  the 
most  simple  and  the  most  accurate  sketch  I  have  seen.     The  plan 
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is  not,  as  might  well  be  supposed,  that  of  an  elaborate  militaiy 
fortress,  nor  of  a  systematically  laid-oat  modern  town ;  though  I 
would  call  attention  in  passing,  to  its  great  resemblance  in  general 
ground-plan  to  the  city  of  CarlsniAe,  for  some  time  the  capital  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  a  city  laid  out  designedly  in  the  form 
of  a  wheel,  with  all  the  principal  streets  radiating,  like  spokes,  from 
the  palace  which  occupies  the  centre.  The  design  however,  here,  is 
not  that  of  any  civil  engineer,  nor  of  any  military  general :  it  is  a 
fortress  indeed  and  an  encampment,  but  planned  and  carried  out 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  the  despised  and  persecuted  mole. 
This  elaborate  fortress  is  always  constructed  beneath  a  mound  of 
more  than  ordinary  dimensions,  and  "  which  is  always  raised  in  a 
situation  of  safety  and  protection ;  either  under  a  bank,  against  the 
foundation  of  a  wall,  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  or  in  some  similar  locality. 
The  earth  of  which  .the  dome,  covering  this  curious  habitation,  is 
formed,  is  rendered  exceedingly  strong  and  solid,  by  being  pressed 
and  beaten  by  the  mole  in  forming  it.  It  contains  a  circular  gallery 
within  the  base,  which  communicates  with  a  smaller  one  above,  by 
five  nearly  equidistant  passages ;  and  the  domicile  or  chamber  is 
placed  within  the  lower  and  beneath  the  upper  circular  gallery,  to 
which  last  it  has  access  by  three  similar  passages.  From  the 
chamber  extends  another  road,  the  direction  of  which  is  at  first 
downwards  for  several  inches :  it  then  rises  again  to  open  into  the 
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high  road  of  the  encampment.  From  the  external  circular  gallery 
open  about  nine  other  passages,  the  orifices  of  which  are  never  formed 
opposite  to  those  which  connect  the  outer  with  the  inner  and  upper 
gallery':  these  extend  to  a  greater  or  less  distance,  and  return,  each 
taking  an  irregular  semicircular  route,  and  opening  into  tl^  high 
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road  at  varions  distances  from  the  fortress.  Such  is  a  very  hasty 
description  of  this  most  singular  structure ;  and  nothing  surely  can 
be  imagined  more  admirably  calculated  to  ensure  the  security  or  the 
retreat  of  the  inhabitant^  than  such  an  arrangement  of  internal 
routes  of  communication  as  this.  The  chamber  communicating 
beneath  directly  with  the  road,  and  above  with  the  upper  gallery — 
this  with  the  lower  by  five  passages,  and  the  latter  again  with  the 
road  by  no  less  than  nine— Exhibit  altogether  a  complication  of 
architecture  which  may  rival  the  more  celebrated  erections  of  the 
beaver/^  So  says  Mr.  Bell,  in  whose  expressive  and  clear  words  I 
have  preferred  to  describe  this  interesting  portion  ot  my  subject. 
It  is  however  to  the  indefatigable  labours  of  two  French  natu- 
ralists that  we  are  indebted  for  our  chief  acquaintance  with  the 
economy  and  habits  of  the  mole,  and  especially  of  its  excavations, 
to  Jf.  Cadet  de  Vaux,  who  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  this 
subject,  and  to  Jf.  Oeoffroy  St,  Hilaire,  who  also  prosecuted  very 
careful  researches  on  the  point ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  a  long 
series  of  very  minute  observations  and  experiments,  carried  on  some- 
times together  and  sometimes  independently  of  one  another,  that 
these  eminent  and  very  patient  naturalists  arrived  at  the  desired 
results,  and  satisfied  themselves  that  they  had  mastered  the  somewhat 
complicated  arrangement  of  the  excavated  galleries  and  chamber  of 
the  mole's  fortress. 

Of  the  nest  or  nursery  of  the  mole,  I  have  little  to  add  beyond  the 
fact  that  it  is  always  quite  distinct  &om  the  fortress,  and  generally 
placed  at  a  conside]:abl6  distance  from  it,  (as  a  skilful  general  would 
naturally  desire  to  remove  the  female  and  infantine  portion  of  the 
community  during  the  time  of  siege  to  a  place  of  security  apart 
from  the  din  of  war,)  for  the  males  are  remarkably  pugnacious,  and 
battles,  which  terminate  in  the  death"  of  one  at  least  of  the  combat- 
ants, are  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  The  nest  has  no  claim  to 
elaborate  design :  it  is  but  an  excavated  chamber,  warmly  lined  with 
fine  grass,  and  appears  to  be  placed  in  a  remote  portion  of  the  domain, 
where  it  may  have  the  best  chance  of  escaping  discovery  from  any 
prowling  marauder  in  the  form  of  a  rat,  weasel,  or  other  murderous 
enemy. 
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It  is  also  worthy  of  observation  that  in  constnicting  both  its  nest 
and  fortress,  the  mole  is  careful  to  place  them  in  secure  situations^ 
where  there  is  little  chance  of  their  being  trampled  in  from  above. 
They  are  generally  covered  with  a  large  mound  of  earth,  which  is  by 
some  means  consolidated  to  the  required  hardness,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  oflTer  considerable  resistance  to  pressure  from  without.  Then  in 
order  that  these  several  retreats  should  not  be  liable  to  injury  &om 
rain,  they  are  made  almost  even  with  the  ground,  and  at  a  higher 
level  than  the  runs  and  passages  which  serve,  on  occasion,  as  drains 
or  channels,  to  carry  off  the  water. 

That  the  Mole  is  not  dormant  in  winter,  as  Linnseus  and  others 
have  supposed,  we  have  ample  evidence  in  the  hillocks  which  are 
thrown  up  by  this  indefatigable  labourer  even  during  the  most 
severe  weather :  indeed  who  has  not  noticed  a  fresh  heap  from  time 
to  time  thrust  up  through  the  snow,  more  conspicuous  then  than  at 
otifer  times,  from  the  contrast  of  colour  ?  and  who  has  not  marvelled 
at  the  strength  of  the  digger,  as  he  looks  upon  a  new-made  mound 
of  earth  pushed  up  through  the  frozen  ground  ?  though  at  the  same 
time  with  a  wise  appreciation  of  the  economy  of  labour,  this  skilled 
workman  will,  at  such  seasons,  wherever  such  a  course  is  practicable, 
push  the  accumulated  earth  before  him  till  he  reaches  the  nearest 
hillock,  and  there  thrust  it  through  an  old  hole  to  the  surface,  rather 
than  trouble  himself  to  make  a  new  one  through  the  turf,  as  he 
would  do,  if  the  ground  was  soft.  It  is  however  in  autumn  that 
the  principal  excavations  are  effected,  and  the  early  morning,  when 
all  around  is  still,  is  the  time  which  it  prefers  for  its  labours,  though 
it  will,  on  occasion,  carry  on  its  works  at  other  times.  So  sensitive, 
too,  is  it  to  interruption,  that  the  slightest  sound  or  movement  of 
an  approaching  foot  puts  an  immediate  stop  to  the  work,  and  no 
further  excavation  of  the  earth  will  be  attempted  that  day.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  it  is  able  to  burrow  in  wet  miry  ground  no  less 
than  in  dry  earth,  without  soiling  or  even  tarnishing  the  brightness 
of  its  glossy  skin,  but  then  we  must  remember  that  the  earth  is  as 
natural  to  the  short  thick  close  fur  of  the  mole,  as  the  air  is  to  the 
feathers  of  the  bird,  or  the  water  to  the  scales  of  the  fish.  Moreover 
it  is  wonderful,  if  surprized  above  ground,  how  it  contrives,  almost 
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in  an  instant^  to  work  into  the  earth  by  means  of  its  snout  and  fore 
feet,  and  thowing  up  its  hind  feet  to  dive  (as  it  were)  below  the 
surface,  and  disappear  into  its  own  element.  Not  so  easy  is  it  to 
determine  how  it  forms  the  casts  with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar. 
That  the  earth  is  pushed  up  from  below,  and  through  a  very  small 
orifice,  is  certain ;  but  how  the  operation  is  performed,  has  baffled,  I 
believe,  up  to  this  time,  every  observer,  while  the  appearance  of  the 
heap,  if  you  examine  it  careftiUy,  is  exactly  as  if  it  was  formed  by  a 
deposit  from  above. 

Having  now  sketched  an  outline  of  the  life-history,  and  touched 
upon  the  general  habits  of  the  Moles,  it  remains  to  speak  of  the 
benefit  and  the  injury  they  do  to  man,  to  describe  the  little  pec- 
cadilloes of  which  they  are  sometimes  guilty,  and  then  to  enlarge  on 
their  counterbalancing  virtues.  I  will  turn  first  to  the  mischief 
they  sometimes  innocently  eflfect ;  and  acknowledge  that  in  a  turnip, 
swede,  or  mangold-wurzel  field,  when  they  burrow  just  below  the 
plants,  undermining  whole  rows  of  them  and  causing  them  to  wither, 
it  would  be  surprizing  indeed  if  their  presence  was  relished  by  the 
farmer :  neither  when  they  run  their  galleries  (as  they  will  in  light 
soils)  just  below  the  surface  in  a  com  field,  loosening  the  earth  at 
the  roots,  and  thus  depriving  the  grain  of  the  moisture  it  should 
derive  from  the  ground,  are  they  in  any  better  odour  with  the  agri- 
culturist :  again,  in  a  well-drained  pasture,  when  they  burrow  into 
the  drains,  and  disturb  the  carefully-planned  system  for  reclaiming 
marshy  meadows ;  or  in  the  case  of  the  embankment  of  a  canal  or 
reservoir,  which  they  perforate  with  their  runs,  till  they  have  almost 
honeycombed  it ;  or  in  the  eyes  of  the  gardener,  who  is  vexed  at  the 
unsightly  heaps  unceremoniously  thrown  up  on  his  neatly-kept  lawn, 
or  even  within  the  precincts  of  his  flower-beds ;  they  are  certainly 
unwelcome  visitors.  But,  after  all,  these  injuries  are  but  rare  and 
casual  and  of  a  trifling  nature,  with  the  single  exception  of  interfering 
with  drains,  which  I  acknowledge  to  be  a  more  serious  matter.  Then 
think  of  the  immense  amount  of  good  they  are  always  doing,  acting 
as  scavengers  below  the  surface  !  what  a  vast  army  of  wire-worms, 
grubs,  and  other  noxious  creatures  do  they  not  consume !  pests  which 
would  infallibly  injure  the  roots  and  the  com  of  the  agriculturistj 
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and  the  flowers  and  the  vegetables  and  even  turf  of  the  gardener 
ten-fold^  aye^  I  venture  to  say  a  hundred-fold  more  than  the  little 
quadruped  which  is  persecuted  while  they  are  passed  over ;  and  all, 
forsooth,  because  the  heaps  he  throws  up  are  apparent  and  open', 
while  their  work  of  destruction  is  hidden  &om  v\ew,  but  is  as  in- 
jurious as  it  is  insidious  and  silent.  I  should  scarcely  have  completed 
my  catalogue  of  the  benefits  and  injuries  which  moles  do  to  man, 
if  I  omitted  to  mention  the  fatal  results  which  have  sometimes 
occurred  from  the  horse  of  the  incautious  rider  having  put  his 
foot  in  a  mole-cast,  and  come  down  with  more  or  less  injury  to 
the  horseman.  Notoriously  this  was  the  case  with  one  at  least  of 
the  Kings  of  England,  viz.,  William  III.,  who  certainly  lost  his  life 
by  this  mishap.  As  to  whether  the  death  of  this  monarch  was  a 
benefit  or  an  injury  to  the  people  of  England,  I  must  leave  everybody 
to  form  his  or  her  own  opinion ;  but  certain  it  is  that  &om  the  date 
of  William  the  Third's  fatal  accident,  the  adherents  of  the  house  of 
Stuart  became  on  a  sudden  great  admirers  of  the  little  quadruped 
whose  history  we  have  been  considering,  and  in  allusion  to  what  they 
were  pleased  to  consider  their  delivery  from  an  usurper,  one  of  their 
favourite  after-dinner  toasts  was, ''  The  health  of  the  litUe  gentleman  . 
in  black  velvet.''  That  however  may  be  deemed  matter  of  opinion, 
I  return  to  matters  of  fact :  and  that  the  value  of  the  Mole  is  no 
fancy  of  the  prejudiced  Naturalist  nor  an  untenable  theory  which 
cannot  be  supported  by  evidence,  has  been  amply  proved  by  those 
who  are  best  able  to  judge,  the  enlightened  agriculturists  who  have 
not  only  taken  pains  to  preserve  this  little  quadruped  on  their  lands, 
but  have  gone  to  considerable  expense  to  procure  and  turn  down  aliv^ 
as  many  as  they  could  collect.  Doubtless  by  so  doing  they  often 
incurred  the  ridicule  of  their  more  prejudiced  neighbours,  but  they 
derived  at  the  same  time  the  solid  benefit  of  the  destruction  of 
injurious  worms  and  grubs  from  their  lands,  and  consequently  heavier 
crops  than  they  would  otherwise  have  had,  as  they  have  taken  pains 
to  make  known. 

In  some  of  the  more  fenny  districts  in  the  eastern  counties  of 
England,  such  as  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk  and  Essex,  where 
vast  tracts  of  valuable  land  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  water  by 
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means  of  an  intricate  system  of  drainage^  I  can  well  understand  that 
the  presence  of  a  single  mole  would  be  most  undesirable^  and  I  can 
appreciate  the  motive  which  prompts  to  an  immediate  hunt^  only 
ending  in  his  capture,  whenever  a  wretched  individual  of  this  genus 
chances  to  wander  into  those  tabooed  regions :  but  in  all  other  places 
where  the  drains  are  neither  so  numerous,  nor  so  complicated,  I 
unhesitatingly  assert  that  the  benefits  which  this  little  animal  confers 
on  man  infinitely,  counterbalanee  the  trifling  injury  of  which  he 
may  occasionally  be  guilty,  and  that  even  in  the  lightest  soil; 
whereas  in  stiff  soils,  such  as  are  to  be  found  generally  throughout 
our  districts  in  North  Wilts,  the  more  they  loosen  the  earth  and 
drain  it  with  their  subterranean  galleries,  the  lighter  and  the  more 
productive  it  will  become :  while  even  the  unsightly  hillocks  may  be 
Ycry  quickly  and  easily  spread  abroad  on  the  land,  and  no  top-dressing 
can  be  found  at  once  so  valuable  and  so  cheaply  procured,  as  the  fine 
earth  of  which  these  hillocks  are  composed. 

In  short,  I  trust  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  mole- 
catcher  or  f9^»^catcher — ^as  we  call  him  in  Wiltshire — ^with  his 
home-made  wooden  traps,  his  deliberate  movements,  his  stealthy 
tread,  and  his  oracular  speech,  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past;  when 
the  most  conspicuous  bush  at  the  crossing  of  two  rides  in  our  woods, 
or  near  the  field  gate,  shall  not  be  adorned  with  bunches  of  this 
slaughtered  innocent;  but  when  all  will  alike  combine  to  preserve 
this,  which  is  at  once  the  most  harmless,  the  most  useful,  and  I  may 
truly  add,  the  most  persecuted  of  all  our  British  quadrupeds. 
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By  C.  H.  Talbot,  Esq. 
(Bead  before  Uke  Society  at  DeTisaa,  September  9th,  1874.) 

SN  September  11th,  1868,  T  visited  the  old  house  of  Spye 
Park,  then  in  course  of  demolition.  There  was  little  in  its 
appearance  at  first  sight  to  make  a  visitor  suppose  that  it  could  be 
of  any  antiquity ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  many  persons  were  aware 
then,  or  perhaps  are  aware  now,  that  it  was  other  than  a  modem 
erection.  However,  what  I  saw  on  that  occasion  left  no  doubt  on 
my  mind  that  this  was  the  house  which  Evelyn  visited  and  described, 
and  an  older  building  in  reality  than  by  simply  reading  Evelyn's 
account  we  should  have  concluded. 

Remains  of  two  kinds  came  to  light :  first — the  ancient  features 
of  the  original  building,  which  had  long  been  concealed :  secondly — 
ornate  fragments  of  another  building,  no  doubt  Bromham  Hall^ 
which  were  found  re-used  as  walling  material  in  the  walls  of  the 
more  modem  part  of  the  house. 

Fortunately  an  old  view  of  the  front  of  the  house  towards  the  park 
is  extant.  It  is  dated  May  1st,  1684',and  was  drawn  by  Thomas  Ding- 
ley  ,'in  his  very  interesting  manuscript,  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Thomas 
Winnington,  which  has  been  published  mfac-simile  by  the  Camden 
Society  under  the  title  ''  Dinglejr's  History  from  Marble/'  This 
shows  the  house  as  it  must  have  been  in  Evelyn^s  time ;  and  if  it 
had  been  drawn  for  the  express  purpose  of  illustrating  Evelyn's 
description,  it  could  not  have  agreed  with  it  more  exactly. 

Evelyn  visited  the  house  on  the  19th  of  July,  1654.     He  says  in 

^The  paper  oontained  a  description  of  Brombam  (Jhurok,  the  pablioation  of 
which  is  postponed. 

'  Dingley's  History  from  Marble,  part  i.,  p.  zzzvii.  My  thanks  are  dae  to  the 
Coancil  of  the  Camden  Society  for  permission  to  reproduce  this  sketch  in  the 
illustration,  which  is  prefixed  to  this  paper. 
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his  diary/  "Went  back  to  Gadenbam^  and  on  tbe  19th  to  Sir  Ed. 
Baynton's  at  Spie  Park,  a  place  capable  of  being  made  a  noble  seatd ; 
bat  the  humourous  old  Knight  has  built  a  long  single  house  of  2 
low  stories  on  the  precipice  of  an  incomparable  prospect^  and  landing 
on  a  bowling  greene  in  the  park.  The  house  is  like  a  long  barne^ 
and  has  not  a  window  on  the  prospect  side.''  Dingley's  drawing 
shows  the  house  with  a  partially  sunk  story — a  principal  story  or  first 
floor  which  had  largish  windows  and  in  which  was  the  main  entrance 
tip  a  few  steps — a  second  floor  with  a  range  of  lower  windows  exten- 
ding^ as  in  the  floor  below^  along  the  whole  front — and  above  this 
second  floor^  two  gables  with  windows  in  them  on  the  leflb  of  the 
view,  and  four  dormer  windows  in  the  roof. 

This  agrees  well  with  Evelyn's  description.  We  have  the  "  long 
single  house  " — that  is,  I  presume,  a  simple  rectangle  in  plan  without 
wings;  "of  2  low  stories  " — that  is  to  say,  he  reckons  the  two 
principal  floors  only,  omitting  the  sunk  story  and  the  attic  story ; 
"  landing  on  a  bowling  greene  in  the  park  *' — The  view  shows  this 
bowling  green  with  the  bowls  lying  on  it,  rectangular,  and  enclosed 
by  a  wall  which  joined  the  house  at  its  north-east  comer  where  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  doorway  through  the  wall.  The  principal 
entrance  to  the  green  from  the  park  was  an  arched  doorway,  appar- 
ently of  the  seventeenth  century,  nearly  opposite  the  door  of  the 
house,  surmounted  probably  by  the  shield  of  Baynton  impaling 
Thynne  which  Dingley  has  placed  above  the  sketch.* 

On  the  right  of  the  view  the  enclosing  wall  returns,  running 
parallel  to  the  west  end  of  the  house,  and  terminating  near  the 
slope  of  the  hill  with  a  pavilion  or  summer-house  of  which  I  believe 
traces  lately  remained.  On  the  left  of  the  view  appears  part  of  the 
old  stables  which  still  remain. 

Evelyn  says  that  though  ^'  on  the  precipice  of  an  incomparable 
prospect,  .  •  •  .  the  house  is  like  a  long  barne,  and  has  not  a 
window  on  the  prospect  side.''     This  is  characteristic  also  of  the  old 


» Edition  of  1871,  p.  232. 

'  This  Sir  Edward  Baynton,  whom  Evelja  visited,  married  Stuarta,  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Thynne.  • 
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stable  building ;  and  tiiis  peculiarity,  coupled  with  the  occurrence  of 
chimneys  in  that  building,  has  induced  some  persons  to  suppose  that 
it  was  the  original  house,  or  formed  part  of  it,  but  I  think  errone- 
ously, for  there  is  nothing  about  this  latter  building  to  show  that  it 
was  not  originally  erected  for  offices.  The  view  shows  that  the 
house  itself  had  a  g^oodly  show  of  windows  on  the  side  next  the 
park.  There  may  have  been  a  good  practical  reason  why  the  windows 
were  not  on  the  prospect  side.  Our  ancestors  were  as  a  rule  far  less 
fond  of  exposed  situations  than  ourselves,  therefore  it  is  likely  that 
the  windows  were  put  on  the  side  least  exposed  to  the  wind.  The 
old  knight  probably  liked  comfort,  and  Evelyn  himself  was  excep- 
tional in  the  refinement  of  his  taste ;  however,  the  pavilion  shown 
in  the  view  seems  to  imply  that  the  beauties  of  nature  were  not 
entirely  neglected. 

The  passage  which  follows  this  description  of  the  house  will  I 
think  induce  the  most  enthusiastic  archsdologist  to  admit  that,  in 
some  respeo,t8>  the  present  times  are  better  than  those  that  have 
gone  before.  It  runs  thus — *'  After  dinner  they  went  to  bowles, 
and  in  the  meanetime  our  coach-men  were  made  so  exceedingly  drunk, 
tiiat  in  returning  home  we  escap'd  greate  dangers.  This  it  seems 
was  by  order  of  the  Knight,  that  all  gentlemen's  servants  be  so 
treated ;  but  the  custome  is  a  barbarous  one,  and  much  unbecoming 
a  Knight,  still  lesse  a  Christian.'^ 

So  far  I  have  directed  your  attention  to  Dingley's  view,  and  the 
exactness  with  which  it  illustrates  Evelyn's  description.  I  must  now 
state  my  reasons  for  holding  that  the  hpuse  lately  pulled  down  was 
the  same  building.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  as  the  house  lately 
stood,  there  was  a  portico  to  the  front  door.  The  doorway  itself 
seemed  to  have  retained  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  position  as  in 
Evelyn's  time.  The  whole  front  of  the  house,  above  the  sunk  story, 
had  been  converted  at  the  same  time  as  the  portico  was  erected,  by 
Sir  Edward  Baynton  Rolt,  the  first  baronet,  about  1749.  Evidence 
of  such  conversion,  as  regards  the  windows,  was  obtained  compara- 
tively recently,  in  some  alterations  towards  the  west  end  of  the  front.* 

^  For  this  and  other  information  most  kindly  lupplied  to  me,  I  am  indebted 
to  Mm.  Starky,  of  Battle  House,  Bromham. 
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Below  this,  the  sunk  story  with  its  range  of  low  windows  shown  in 
Binglejr's  view  remained^  and  bore  out  Evelyn's  description^  as  all 
its  windows  bat  one  looked  towards^the  park. 

A  drawing  room  on  the  south  or  [prospect  side^  will  be  remem- 
bered  as  the  handsomest  room  in  the  house.  This^  which  projected 
from  the  old  part  of  the  house,  was  also  built  by  Sir  Edward  Baynton 
Bolt;^  and  I  understood  that  it  was  in  the  walls  of  this  part  that 
the  fragments,  which  must  have  been  broug^ht  from  Bromham  Hall, 
were  found.  Passing  into  the  cellar  under  this  room,  through  an 
arch  in  the  wall  of  the  old  house,  I  observed  that  it  had  evidently  at 
one  time  been  an  external  doorway,  as  the  best  side  was  that  towards 
the  cellar,  and  therefore  originally  the  outside  of  the  house.  The 
arch  was  four-centred,  and  appeared  to  be  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
In  the  south  wall  of  the  old  building  I  saw  the  jamb  of  a  fire-place 
in  sitUy  with  a  moulding  of  late  Perpendicular  character.  This  would 
be  on  the  second  floor,  counting  the  sunk  story.  There  were  also 
remains  of  the  jamb  of  a  doorway,  elaborately  moulded,  lower  down. 
This  was  all  I  saw  in  situ.  There  were  some  remains  of  square- 
headed  windows  ;  but,  whether  these  were  in  situ  when  taken  down, 
or  materials  brought  originally  from  Bromham  Hall,  I  was  unable 
to  ascertain. 

I  think  that,  if  the  building  before  being  demolished  had  been 
carefully  examined,  and  some  measurements  taken  and  drawings 
made,  the  plan  might  probably  have  been  made  out,  and  the  date  at 
any  rate  fixed  beyond  a  doubt.  The  impression  on  my  mind,  at  the 
time,  certainly  was  that  the  building  was  older  than  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  probably  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  This,  of  course, 
is  contrary  to  Evelyn's  assertion  that  it  was  built  by  the  Sir  Edward 
Baynton  of  his  day ;;  but  it  often  happens  that  a  person  is  described 
as  the  builder  of  a  house  who,  in  reality,  only  altered  it.    It  appeared 

^  Two  other  rooms,  on  the  south  side  of  the  house,  were  helievedto  hayeheen 
built  by  the  mother  of  Sir  Edward  Baynton  Rolf.,  the  heiress  Anne  Baynton, 
who  married  first,  Edward  Rolt,  Esq.,  and  secondly,  James,  Lord  Somerville; 
and  some  rooms  were  added  by  Dr.  Starky,  who  ali6  pulled  down  a  small 
detached  building  floored  with  marble,  of  which  Dingley  has  given  a  sketch 
below  that  of  the  house,  and  which  he  has  marked  *'  a  priyat  room  m  the 
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to  me  probable  that^there  was  a  gmall  house  or  hunting  lodge  here 
whilst  Bromham  Hall  still  existed^  and  that  this  was  made  the 
principal  residence  of  the  family  when  the  Hall  was  destroyed.  The 
name. "  Spy  Park  Lodg/'  given  to  it  by  Dingley,  in  itself  suggested 
this.* 

The  old  stables  still  remain  with  very  little  alteration,  forming  a 
picturesque  building  with  five  gables  and  many  windows  to  the  north 
side.  Seen  from  a  little  distance,  it  might  well  be  supposed  earlier; 
but,  judging  from  a  round  arched  doorway,  now  walled  up,  in  the 
western  end,  which  appears^ to  be  original,  and  from  the  cap  mould- 
ings of  the  chimneys,  I  should  think  that  the  whole  was  built  as 
offices,  by  Sir  !E2dward  Baynton,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Of  the  fragments  of  old  work,*  found  re-used  as  building  mateiial 
in  the  more  modem  walls  of  the  house,  two  specimens  of  elaborately 
carved  stone- work  were  preserved.*  It  is,  I  think,  impossible  to  say 
to  what  part  [of  the  building  they  may  have  belonged.  The  work 
is  no  doubt  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  and  is  remarkable  rather  for 
richness  of  ornament  than  for  beauty  ""of  design.  These  fragments, 
and  the  gate-way  shortly  to  be  described,  fully  bear  out  the  tradition 
of  the  magnificent  character  of  Bromham  Hall,  which  has  been 
described  as  "  nearly  as  large  as  Whitehall,  and  a]  palace  fit  to 
entertain  a  king.'' 

The  ruins  of  Bromhaip  Hall  were  used  as  a  quarry,  whether  by 
the  Sir  Edward  Baynton  who  so  extensively  altered  the  house  we 
do  not  know,  but  certainly  at  a  later  date,  and  one  of  the  family. 
Sir  Edward  Baynton  Rolt,  had  taste  enough  not  to  destroy,  but 
rather  to  remove  bodily,  the  gate-house  which  now  stands  at  the 

^  This  oonjectare  has  since  heen  ooDfirmed,  for  I  am  in  formed  hy  Mrs.  Starky 
that  it  is  considered  certain  that  this  took  place.  But  for  this  confirmation,  I 
could  not  have  felt  completely  confident  of  conclusions  arrived  at  in  a  single 
shoit  visit,  as  it  is  easy  to  be  mistaken,  at  first-sight,  in  the  date  of  %  building, 
and  debased  Perpendicular  details  lingered  long  in  this  neighbourhood. 
'  Originally,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  from  Bromham  Hall. 

»  These  fragments  have  been,  since  the  visit  of  the  Society,  built  into  a 
recess  in  a  terrace  wall  for  protection.  My  thanks  are  due  to  J.  W.  G.  Spicer, 
Esq. ,  of  Spye  Park,  for  permission  to  make  use  of  a  photograph  taken  for  him 
in  the  preparation  of  the  accompanying  illustration. 
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entrance  of  the  park^near  Bowden  Hill.  We  should  be  better 
pleased  now,  if  it  still  stood  in  its  original  situation ;  but,  very  pro- 
bably, we  owe  it  to  this  removal  that  it  has  not  been  entirely 
destroyed. 

About  this  gate-house  there  is  a  confusion  of  traditions,  taking 
apparently  these  two  forms ;  1 — that  it  was  brought  from  Corsham 
where  it  formed  part  of  the  king's  house ;  £ — ^that  it  was  brought 
from  Devizes  Castle.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  is  a 
relic  of  Bromham  Hall  which  was  destroyed  in  1645 ;  and  an  exam- 
ination^ of  the  arms  upon  it  shows  that  it  was  built  by  Sir  Edward 
Baynton,  who  died  in  1544  or  1545,  and  whose  first  wife  was  Elizabeth 
daughter  of  Sir  John  SuUiard  of  Sufiblk. 

The  traditions  are  easily  explained.  Leland,  living  at  the  time, 
is  a  good  authority ;  and  he  describes  Corsham  as  "  a  good  uplandish 
toun,  wher  be  mines  of  an  old  maner  place :  and  therby  a  park 
wont  to  be  yn  dowage  to  the  Queues  of  Englande,  Mr.  Baynton, 
yn  Quene  Anne*8  dayes,  pullid  down  by  licens  a  peace  of  this  house 
sumwhat  to  help  his  buildinges  at  BromeAamJ'^  Also,  speaking  of 
Devizes  Castle,  he  says  "  It  is  now  in  mine,  and  p2U*te  of  the  front 
of  the  towres  of  the  gate  of  the  kepe  and  the  chapell  in  it  were 
caried,  full  unprofitably,  onto  the  buyldynge  of  Master  Bainton't  place 
at  Bromeham  scant  8  myles  of.*'' 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  Sir  Edward  Baynton,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII,  built  Bromham  Hall  with  stone  obtained  from 
the  mins  both  of  Devizes  Castle  and  of  the  king's  manor  house 
at  Corsham,  the  latter  when  Anne  Boleyn  was  queen.'  Aubrey, 
speaking  of  Bradenstoke,  says  '^  Broad-Hinton  House,  Bromham 
house  and  Cadnam  House  were  built  of  the  Ruines  of  Bradstock 
Abbey.*"     It  seems  that,  on  the  dissolution  of  that  priory,  Edward 

^Leland'fl  Itinerary,  tide  vol.  L,  p.  143,  of  this  Magazine. 
«/ftW.,  vol.  i.,  p.  181. 
'  The  family  tradition  is  this,  that  tbe  gate  was  given  to  Sir  Edward  Bayn- 
ton, by  qtreen  Catherine  of  Aragon.     If  Corsham  manor  was,  as  Leland  says, 
''  yn  dowage  to  the  Quenes  of  Knglande,''  a  grant  of  the  stone  may  have  been 
made  by  queen  Catherine,  and  the  work  have  been  carried  out  in  the  time  of 
Anne  Boleyn. 
*  Anbrey'a  *'  Wiltahire  ColleoUona"  by  the  £ev.  Canon  Jackson,  p.  189. 
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Baynton  got  some  pari  of  its  estate;  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  he 
would  have  fetched  his  stone  such  a  distance.  M oreoyer  he  was 
possessor  of  Stanley  Abbey,  and  could  get  stone  from  thence.  When 
Aubrey  wrote  scarcely  any  part  of  Stanley  Abbey  remained  ;^  and, 
though  I  hare  not  seen  it  stated,  it  seems  likely  that  that  Abbey  was, 
at  least  partially,  demolished  by  its  purchaser. 

Viewing  the  gate-house  from  the  high  road,  the  arch»ologist 
must  exercise  a  faculty  which  is  often  called  upon,  and  imagine  a 
restoration.  The  first  thing  to  be  ignored  is  the  circular  stone  arch 
which  has  been  erected,  quite  recently,  beneath  the  old  one,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  latter  which  had  become  dangerous.  This, 
of  course,  interferes  a  good  deal  with  the  effect;  but  it  will  not  do 
so  to  the  same  extent  when  the  stone  shaU  have  weathered,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  other  expedient  could  have  been  adopted,  as  the 
old  arch  is  much  out  of  shape  and  cracked  in  one  part,  and  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  to  have  rebuilt  it.  Restoring  in  imagina- 
tion the  old  level  of  the  roadway,  which  was  lowered  when  the  new 
arch  was  inserted,  it  will  be  seen  that  certain  features  of  the  present 
building  are  not  original,  but  are  variations  introduced  into  the 
design  when  it  was  rebuilt,  comprising  the  angle  buttresses,  appa- 
rently— the  ogee-headed  niches  on  each  side,  and  the  windows  in  the 
north  and  south  walls,  certainly.  With  these  exceptions,  the  two 
faces  of  the  building  seem  to  have  been  rebuilt  very  fairly  as  they 
originally  stood.  Their  general  design  is  the  same.  The  arches 
are  four-centred  and  very  flat,  a  bad  shape  both  constructionally  and 
artistically.  Their  spandrels  however  are  richly  carved  with  foliage, 
there  being  a  decidedly  Cinque  Cento  and  non-gothic  element  about 
them.  In  each,  a  dragon  or  griffin  supports  a  shield  of  arms. 
Above  these  arches  are  large  oriel  windows,  and  the  building  is 
finished  with  a  battlement  above.  On  the  west  side,  next  the  high 
road,  which  has  been  the  front  and  is  rather  more  oinamented  than 
the  other,  there  are  fluted  shafts  at  the  angles  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  oriel  terminated  with  slight  pendants,  and  other  such  shafts 
above,  which  must  have  been  carried  up  as  pinnacles  above  the 

^  Aubrey's  *^  'Wiltfthire  Colleetions,"  by  the  Bev.  Canon  Jackson,  p.  113« 
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battlement^  but  are  now  broken  off  at  that  level,  so  that  the  original 
finish  cannot  be  ascertained.  On  the  central  panel  of  the  front 
oriel  are  the  royal  arms  of  Henry  VIII.,  France  and  England 
quarterly,  encircled  by  the  garter,  surmounted  by  the  crown,  with  a 
crowned  lion  and  griffin  as  supporters.  On  the  left  panel,  above 
some  foliated  ornament,  are  the  letters  E  B,  for  Edward  Baynton, 
and  beneath  this  the  gpriffin  crest  of  the  Baynton  family.  This 
carving  is  almost  perfect.  On  the  right  panel  has  been  a  beautiful 
device,  to  a  considerable  extent  open-work,  and  therefore  much 
mutilated.  Here  again  are  the  letters  E  B,  this  time  tied  together 
by  a  cord.  Ihe  upper  part  of  this  device  is  lost.  Letters  thus 
tied  together  are  frequently  the  cypher  of  man  and  wife.  In  this 
case,  as  there  is  no  crest  beneath,  they  may  be  for  the  wife  Elizabeth 
Baynton,  and  the  cord  may  indicate  that  it  was  a  cypher  she  acquired 
by  marriage.  The  lowest  member  of  the  mouldings,  beneath  the 
oriel,  is  a  richly  carved  band  in  which  griffins  with  human  heads 
support  wreaths  containing  crests,  alternately  the  Baynton  griffin^s 
head,  and  a  horse's  head,  the  crest  of  Roche  of  Bromham. 

In  the  spandrels  of  the  arch  beneath  is  carved  the  foliage  of  a 
vine  with  bunches  of  grapes.  In  the  right  spandrel  is  the  wife's 
paternal  shield,  bearing  quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  argent,  a  chevron 
gulos,  between  three  pheons  sable,  Sulliard ;  and  second  and  third, 
a  coat  which  I  have  not  identified.  In  the  left  spandrel  is  this 
shield,  quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  Baynton,  second,  Delamere,  third, 
Roche, — impaling  the  Sulliard  arms  as  in  the  shield  last  mentioned. 

Over  the  central  oriel,  on  the  battlement,  is  the  griffin  crest,  and 
in  a  similar  position  near  the  angle  of  the  wall  on  each  side  the 
horse's  head,  these  latter  being  rather  rudely  cut. 

The  inner  or  east  side  of  the  gate-house  is  plainer.  In  the  central 
panel  of  the  oriel,  of  which  the  carving  has  been  very  much  muti- 
lated, appear  again  the  crowned  lion  and  griffin  supporters,  and  the 
remains  of  a  crown  or  coronet  over  all.  The  shield  is  completely 
broken  away,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  encircled  by  the 
garter.  The  battlement  on  this  side  of  the  gate  is  evidently  modem, 
and  has  in  general  no  mouldings,  but,  on  the  central  stone  which, 
as  it  has  a  moulding,  appears  to  be  original,  are  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
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plames.  Is  it  not  therefore  probable  that  the  arms  on  the  central 
panel  of  the  oriel  were  those  of  Edward  VI.,  when  Prince  of  Wales, 
rather  than  the  King's  arms  repeated  ?  On  each  side  panel  of  the 
oriel  occurs  the  Tudor  rose  crowned,  that  on  the  left  remaining  perfect. 

In  the  left  spandrel  of  the  arch  is  the  shield  of  Baynton  with  the 
letter  B  upon  it^  placed  diagonally,  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner. 
Probably  the  letter  E  was  originally  in  the  lower  left-hand  comer, 
but  is  not  now  visible.  The  shield  in  the  right  spandrel  of  the  arch 
bears  quarterly,first  and  fourth  Baynton,second  Delamere,third  Roche. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  four  modern  lancet  windows,  two  on  each 
side  of  the  gate-house,  are  built  of  moulded  stones  which  have  evi- 
dently formed  the  ribs  of  a  groined  vault,  but  whether  they  belonged 
to  this  gate  or  not  I  cannot  tell. 

There  are  two  timber  houses  of  the  fifteenth  century,  near  Bromham 
Church,  which  deserve  attention,  as  such  houses  are  not  too  numerous 
and  become  scarcer  every  day.  One  of  these  is  church  property. 
This  house  stands  to  the  north-east  of  the  chancel,  and  has  been  a 
good  deal  altered  by  the  insertion  of  a  shop  window.  It  retains  its 
original  doorway  which  opens,  I  think,  into  the  principal  room, 
which  has  been  a  square  room  with  a  flat  ceiling  and  moulded  beams. 
Many  such  ceilings,  I  believe,  remain,  and  not  unfrequently  in  houses 
that  have  been  refaced,  so  that  no  one  would  suspect  their  antiquity. 
The  beams  cross  in  the  middle  and  return  round  the  sides  of  the 
room.  Adjoining  is  a  room  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  the  kitchen, 
but  perhaps  it  may  be  later.  There  is  one  stone  window  in  the  end 
of  the  house  which  has  a  look  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  may  be 
of  the  fifteenth.  The  oldest  wooden  windows  of  which  there  are 
traces  are,  I  think,  of  the  seventeenth. 

The  other  house  stands  to  the  south-west  of  the  church,  and  ex- 
ternally it  is  the  more  perfect  of  the  two.  The  timber  work  of  these 
two  houses  is  very  similar,  and  apparently  of  about  the  same  date  in  the 
fifteenth  century ;  but  in  the  case  of  this  second  house  an  additional 
wing  and  a  chimney  have  been  added  in  the  sixteenth  century, and  these 
additions  are  of  stone.  The  interior  of  this  house  I  have  not  seen. 
Near  this  house  is  another  of  later  date  with  a  picturesque  porch. 
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23rd    HENRY   VI. 
Commanioated  by  J.  £.  Nig^inoalb,  F.S.A. 

PHE  following  indenture,  it  will  be  seen,  sets  forth  a  contract 
for  building  a  bouse  in  the  ''  blew  bore  *'  at  Salisbury,  in 
between  William  Ludlow,  and  John  Fayrebowe,  a  carpenter 
of  Bishopstrow,  near  Warminster.  The  document  is  written  in 
English,  and  is  in  excellent  preservation ;  unfortunately  the  seals 
have  entirely  disappeared.  In  making  the  transcript  a  few  con- 
tractions have  been  extended  but  the  spelling  carefully  preserved. 
The  deed  was  lately  found  in  a  remote  part  of  England,  but  seems 
once  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Benson,  late  Recorder  of 
Salisbury,  as  it  is  quoted  in  two  or  three  instances  by  Mr.  Parker, 
in  his  "  Glossary  of  Architecture,'^  in  explanation  of  certain  obsolete 
building  terms.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  printed 
in  exlenso,  at  least  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Professor  Willis  amongst 
the  authorities  in  his  ''  Nomenclature  of  the  Middle  Ages,''  nor  is 
it  found  in  the  '^  Archaeologia." 

All  documents  of  this  early  period  relating  to  the  expenses  of, 
and  terms  used  in  building,  are  scarce  and  valuable,  especially  when 
written  in  the  vernacular.  They  are  necessarily  expressed  in  the 
language  of  the  workmen ;  the  greater  part  of  the  words  had  a 
French  origin,  and  many  of  them  remain  to  the  present  day  in  France. 

Several  other  contracts  for  elaborate  architectural  works  of  about 
this  period  are  in  existence.  In  1450  an  indenture  was  made  for 
fitting  up  the  Beauchamp  Chapel,  at  Warwick,  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  the  founder.  It  is  preserved  and  printed  in  "  Blore's 
Monuments."  Another  excellent  specimen  of  this  kind  of  document, 
and  one  little  known,  is  found  in  "  Halstead's  Oenealogies."  It  is 
an  indenture  for  the  tomb  of  Ralph  Greene,  of  Luffwick,  Northamp- 
tonshire, in  1419.     The  material  of  this  magnificent  tomb  was 
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alabaster^  and  the  instructions  for  carrying  out  the  work  most  elabo- 
rate and  minute ;  the  contract  is  written  in  French  and  expressed  in 
terms  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Salisbury  indenture.  This  Ralph 
Greene  was  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  Maudit,  Lords  of 
Warminster.  The  Maudits  flourished  from  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  to 
that  of  Richard  II.,  when  it  merged  in  the  family  of  Greene,  Lord 
of  Drayton,  Co.  Northampton,  in  whom  the  manors  of  Westbury 
and  Warminster  continued  for  a  certain  period.  Some  notice  of  the 
family  will  be  found  in  Hoare's  '*  Hundred  of  Warminster,''  as  well 
as  a  reprint  of  the  whole  of  the  curious  contract  for  the  tomb.  The 
last  will  of  Henry  VI.  contains  a  minute  and  technical  description 
of  his  colleges  of  Eton  and  Cambridge. 


*^  Thifl  Indenture  ymade  at  Newe  Salesbury  the  xyj  day  of  Deoembre  yn  the 
xxiij^.  zere  of  the  regnyng  of  Kyng  Harry  the  yj*«.  bytwene  William  Ludlowe 
of  the  on  party  and  John  Fayrebowe  carpenter  of  Busshopestrowe  yn  the 
couDtie  of  Wiltes  of  the  other  party  Witnessith  that  the  seyde  John  shal  make 
to  the  seyde  William  an  hows  with  ynne  the  Boor  azeynst  the  Market  place  of 
Salesbury  forseyd  conteynyng  yn  lengthe  Ixiij.  fot  and  with  ynne  the  wallys 
.XX**.  fote  And  the  groundsilles  yn  brede  of  xv  ynohe  And  yn  thiknesse  x  ynch 
And  xiiij  principal  postis  eny  post  xyi  fote  of  lengthe  and  yn  brede  xiij  ynohe 
and  yn  thiknesse  xij  ynche  And  every  somer  *  yn  brede  xrj  ynohe  and  yn 
thiknesse  xv  ynohe  And .  every  juyste  viij  ynche  yn  thiknesse  and  ix  ynche  in 
brede  And  x  ynche  by  twene  every  juyste  And  every  byndyngbeme  yn  thiknesse 
ix  ynohe  and  yn  brede  xv  ynche  And  every  walplate  of  viij  ynche  yn  thik- 
nesse and  ix  ynohe  yn  brede  And  every  cours  restour  iiij  ynche  thikke  at  the 
top  and  at  the  fote  v  ynche  And  of  brede  vij  ynche  at  the  fote  and  v  ynohe  at 
the  top  And  with  yj  wyndowes  clenLy  accordaunt  And  ij  stayers  And  by  twene 
every  restour  ix  ynche  And  the  Sideresons  yn  brede  of  xj  ynohe  and  yj  ynches 
of  thiknesse  with  braces  wel  aooordyng.  Whiche  hows  above  sej.de  shal  be 
wel  and  trewly  made  of  sufficiaot  tymber  and  clene  withoute  sape  or  wyndshake 
reprevable  and  redy  to  be  set  up  and  arered  by  the  feste  of  the  Nativite  of  cure 
Lady  next  oomyng  after  this  present  date.  To  the  whiche  hows  the  seyde  John 
shal  fynde  alio  manor  tymber  bordis  for  doris  and  for  wyudowes  and  stodes  to 
alio  the  walles.  And  the  seyde  William  shal  fynde  al  manor  naylle  yregare  f 
breydyng  %    helyug  §   wallyng  and  masons  work  thereto  langyng  Also  ij  men 


*  A  main  beam  or  girder  ;  the  name  is  now  seldom  used  except  in  the  composite  term  breast- 
tommer.  The  breast-summer  was  that  summer  which  was  in  the  firontof  a  wooden  house,  as  it  is 
now  used  for  the  great  beam  in  Iront  over  a  shop  window.— PorAsr's  Qlouary. 

f  <.«„  Iron  gear. 

X  Boarding. 

iThe  covering  or  roof  of  a  house. 
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laborycg  with  the  seyde  Joha  yij  dayes  at  the  reryng^  of  the  forseyde  hows  with 
mete  and  wages  and  mannys  mete  and  drynke  for  alle  the  caria^^e  of  the  seyde 
tyroher  at  Saleshury  at  the  seyde  William  his  owen  ooste  And  also  paye  to  the 
seyde  John  for  the  seyde  hows  makyng  and  tymber  therto  fynding'yn  alle  maner 
wyse  after  the  forme  above  seyde  ymade  and  performed  as  workmanship  azeth 
xx.ti  of  money  at  iij  dayes  to  be  payd  that  ys  for  to  seye  at  the  begynnyng  of 
the  seyde  hows  makyng  yn  tymber  hewing  x  markes :  at  the  bryngyng  hom  of 
the  seyde  tymber  to  Salesbnry  .z.  markes  and  whanne  the  seyde  bows  ys  ful 
made  and  doris  and  wyndowes  y  set  up  and  hangeth  .z.  markes.  To  alle  these 
ooyenauntes  wel  and  trewly  to  be  performed  the  seyde  Wylliara  yn  his  party  and 
Bobert  Warm  well  bynden  hem  to  the  seyde  John  yn  zzti  to  paye  yn  the  feste 
of  oure  Lady  above  seyde  And  also  yn  the  same  wyse  the  seyde  John  yn  his 
party  and  Symond  Poy  bynden  hem  to  the  sede  William  yn  zzti  to  pay  yn  the 
feste  above  seyde  In  Witnesse  wherof  the  seylles  of  the  seyd  parteys  of  these 
yndentures  interohaungeably  to  these  present  iodentares  er  set  the  day  and  zer 
aboveseyde." 

lEndor$ed] 

**  for  byldyng  a  howse  in  the  blew  bore," 

The  house  was  evidently  completely  framed  of  wood,  and  required 
no  other  support.  The  enormous  dimensions  of  the  timbers  used 
are  in  striking  contrast  to  the  lath-and-plaster  style  of  building  of 
the  present  day.  There  are  few  houses  of  this  period  now  remaining 
intact,  but  the  core  of  many  modernized  dwellings  are  to  be  found 
where  the  huge  timber-framing  forms  the  main  support  of  a  new- 
looking  building. 

The  sum  of  £20,  the  amount  of  Payrebowe's  contract,  would 
represent  something  like  £200  of  our  present  money.  Ten  marks 
of  13«.  4id.  each  form  one  third  of  the  whole  payment. 

It  is  impossible  now  to  fix  the  exact  locality  of  the  house  in 
question,  as  the  original  ^1)lew  bore''  no  longer  exists.  Mr.  Hatcher  in 
his  "  History  of  Salisbury,  has  shewn  that  the  Market  Place  was  for- 
merly more  limited  in  its  dimensions  than  at  the  present  time,  and  that 
the  existing  Winchester  Street  was  continued  into  Castle  Street^ 
along  what  is  now  the  Blue  Boar  Eow ;  consequently  the  old ''  blew 
bore ''  must  have  once  projected  into  what  is  now  the  north  side  of 
the  Market  Place,  the  remaining  three  sides  being  formed  by  the 
present  Oatmeal  Row,  Butcher's  Row,  and  Queen  Street.  This  may 
be  inferred  from  documents,  dated  1360^  and  again  in  1422,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  houses  situated  at  the  comer  of  Winchester 
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Street  and  Minster  Street.  The  name  of  Blue  Boar  has  generally 
been  supposed  to  come  from  the  sign  of  an  inn  which  formerly  stood 
on  the  site.  The  blue  boar  was  a  Yorkist  badge  and  was  borne  by 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  father  of  Edward  IV :  he  died  in  1460. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  name  had  an  earlier  and  different 
origin.  The  White  Boar  was  also  a  popular  Yorkist  sign  during 
the  reign  of  Richard  III.,  that  king's  cognizance  being  a  boar 
passant  argent,  whence  the  rhyme  which  cost  the  maker,  William 
CoUyngborne,  his  life  : — 

« The  Gat,  the  Rat,  and  Level  the  Dog 
Rule  all  England  under  the  Hog.'' 

The  cat  alludes  to  Catesby,  the  rat  to  Ratcliff,  and  the  hog  to  King 
Richard.  After  Richard's  defeat  the  White  Boars  were  changed 
into  Blue  Boars,  this  being  the  easiest  and  cheapest  way  of  altering 
the  sign,  and  so  the  white  boar  of  Richard  became  the  blue  boar  of 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  had  lately  contributed  to  place  Henry  VII. 
on  the  throne.  An  inn  bearing  the  sign  of  the  Blue  Boar  formerly 
existed  on  a  spot  near  the  Saracen's  Head,  in  the  present  Blue  Boar 
Row.  It  was  in  the  yard  of  this  inn  that  the  mutilated  remains  of 
a  body  were  discovered  a  few  years  ago,  and  supposed  at  the  time  to 
be  those  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  beheaded  in  the 
Market  Place  of  Salisbury,  in  1484. 

It  seems  probable  that  William  Ludlow,  for  whom  the  house  was 
built,  was  the  Lord  of  Hill  Deverill.  In  a  MS.  formerly  preserved 
at  Great  Chalfield  he  is  mentioned  as  "  William  Ludlow,  of  Hill 
Deverell,  Boteler  to  King  Henry  IV.,  and  King  Henry  V.  and  VI., 
bore  these  Arms,  Argent,  a  chevron  Sable,  three  marten's  heads  of 
the  same  erased ;  this  gentleman  is  buried  in  St.  Thomas's  Church 
in  Salisbury,  under  a  marble  tomb,  north  side  of  the  high.altar,  the 
south  side  of  an  aisle,  which  aisle  he  new  ceiled  and  painted,  and  set 
with  escutcheons  of  his  own  arms  and  his  wife."  According  to 
Hatcher,  the  altar-tomb  of  William  Ludlow  was  taken,  some  years 
since,  from  the  situation  it  had  long  occupied  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chaAcel,  and  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  remains  of  himself,  his 
wife,  and  child,  thrown  into  some  unknown  comer.    As  Ludlow's 
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seal  has  disappeared  firom  the  contract^  no  information  can  be  grained 
from  his  arms ;  but  as  he  seems  to  have  found  the  main  timbers  of 
the  building  himself^  probably  from  his  estate  at  Deverill^  and 
employed  Payrebowe,  a  carpenter  at  Bishopstrow^  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood^ to  do  the  woik,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  is  the  person 
alluded  to.  The  name  of  Ludlow  is  not  found  amongst  any  of  the 
citizens  or  officials  of  Salisbury  at  that  time. 

The  prosperity  and  affluence  of  the  inhabitants  of  Salisbury  at 
this  period  are  proved  by  repeated  applications  for  loans  to  the  king. 
In  1444  Adam  Moleyns,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral^  was  the  bearer  of 
a  privy  seal,  addressed  to  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty,  to  borrow  a 
sum  of  money.  A  convention  was  accordingly  held  on  the  27th 
July,  and  a  resolution  taken  to  advance  forty  pounds,  provided 
sufficient  security  were  offered  for  the  repayment.  The  money  was, 
as  usual,  raised  by  contributions  from  individuals.  Early  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  we  find  proof  that  a  valuable  and  extensive 
traffic  must  then  have  been  carried  on  at  the  fairs  of  Salisbury. 

Both  the  sureties  mentioned  in  the  deed,  Simon  Poy  and  Robert 
Warmwell,  were  persons  of  note  in  the  city  and  must  have  been  well 
known  at  the  time.  They  are  frequently  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hatcher 
in  his  '^History  of  Salisbury^'  in  connexion  with  the  corporation  and 
in  other  matters  of  interest  at  that  period.  Simon  Poy,  on  behalf 
of  Fayrebowe,  was  Mayor  of  Salisbury  in  1452,  also  one  of  the 
members  for  the  city  in  1456.  About  this  time  appears  the  first 
specific  entry  in  the  corporation  accounts  of  the  wages  allowed  to 
the  representatives  of  the  city  in  Parliament.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  they  received  two  shillings  a  day,  during 
the  respective  terms  of  their  service;  this  rate  of  payment  appears 
to  have  been  generally  observed.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that 
in  1448  a  resolution  was  taken  in  the  convocation  to  elect  none  as 
Members  of  Parliament,  who  were  not  citizens  and  resident  in  the 
city. 

Bobert  Warmwell,  mentioned  in  the  indenture  as  the  surety  on 
behalf  of  William  Ludlow,  was  of  a  family  of  some  importance.  He 
was  Mayor  in  1419,  and  again  in  1429.  King  Henry  Vl.'visited 
the  city  in  1434.    After  the  election  of  a  Mayor  on  All  Souls  Day, 
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a  resolution  was  passed  in  Convocation^  that^  against  the  arrival  of 
the  Kingj  liveries  of  green  colour  should  be  ordered  under  the  in- 
spection of  Robert  Warmwell  and  others.  It  was  also  settled,  that 
the  minstrels  should  be  retained  as  formerly,  and  receive  their  livery 
before  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity.  Robert  Warmwell  was  a  draper, 
and  left  a  bequest  of  twenty  pounds  to  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty; 
the  money  was  applied  to  the  construction  of  the  bars  or  gates,  as 
the  means  of  improving  the  defences  of  the  city. 

The  name  of  Warmwell  appears  more  than  once  in  the  form  of 
commemoration  for  the  deceased  members  of  the  confraternity  of  St. 
George.  The  religious  meetings  of  this  guild  were  probably  held 
in  St.  Thomases  Church.  The  spandrels  of  the  arches  on  the  south 
wall  of  the  chancel,  forming  one  side  of  the  Swayne  Chapel,  are 
covered  with  badges  of  St.  George,  brought  to  light  a  few  years 
since,  when  alterations  were  being  made :  a  drawing  from  a  fresco  of 
that  saint,  which  was  necessarily  destroyed  at  the  time,  is  preserved 
in  the  Salisbury  Museum.  William  Warmwell,  who  died  in  1399, 
left  to  the  altar  of  St.  Michael,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  a 
missal  and  a  chalice,  silver  gilt,  a  water  vessel,  silver  gilt,  and  a 
pax-bred  of  ivory,  with  harness,  silver  and  gilt ;  also  a  psaltery,  to 
be  chained  in  the  cell,  or  seat,  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
occupy.  He  seems  to  have  had  some  superstitious  partiality  for 
numbers,  as  he  directed  that  3500  masses  be  celebrated  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  soul  and  the  souls  of  those  to  whom  he  is  under  obligation, 
and  3500  pence  to  be  distributed  singly  among  feeble  poor,  within 
the  city  and  without. 

From  the  will  of  Joanna,  wife  of  William  Warmwell,  who  be- 
queathed to  her  husband  a  corner  tenement  in  Minster  Street,  which 
is  called  Castle  Street,  we  learn  that  the  whole  line,  now  called 
Castle  Street,  Minster  Street,  and  High  Street,  in  the  earliest  times, 
bore  the  general  name  of  Minster  Street.  The  lower  portion  re- 
ceived the  name  of  High  Street,  which  it  still  bears,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  This  William  Warmwell  is  the  subject  of 
a  curious  notice  in  Hatcher^s  ''  History  of  Salisbury,"  page  100. 
"  William  Teynterer,  junior,  at  his  death,  bequeathed  the  value  of 
certain  hereditaments  for  charitable  purposes,  to  the  Mayor  and 
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Commonalty,  as  forming  the  confraternity  of  St.  George,  and  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  for  the  benefit  of  their  prayers.  The  sale 
of  the  property  was  left  to  William  Warmwell,  his  executor,  a 
citizen  of  note  and  substance.  Alicia,  the  widow  of  Teynterer,  mar- 
ried in  second  nuptials  George  Meriot,  and  died  in  1406.  Warmwell 
having  for  several  years  neglected  to  fulfill  the  injunctions  of  her 
first  husband,  she  adopted  a  singular  expedient  to  recal  him  to  a 
sense  of  his  duty.  As  all  wills  and  other  instruments  were  publicly 
read  in  the  Mayor's  Court,  she  directed  hers  to  be  written  in  Latin, 
the  legal  language  of  the  period,  but  in  the  midst  of  it  she  introduced 
an  apostrophe,  in  English,  to  Warmwell ;  which,  as  if  coming  from 
the  grave,  could  not  fail  to  raise  against  him  the  horror  and  indig- 
nation of  the  city."  A  literal  copy  of  this  pungent  document  then 
follows. 

About  the  period  of  the  building  of  Ludlow's  house  the  city  was 
honoured  with  several  royal  visits.  In  1445  all  citizens  keeping 
house  within  the  town  were  ordered  to  provide  a  gown  of  blood- 
colour,  for  the  advent  of  the  Queen,  under  a  penalty  of  6*.  8rf.  In 
1448,  also,  all  the  citizens,  and  all  of  sufficient  substance,  were  en- 
joined to  provide  themselves  with  a  good  gown  of  blood  colour,  and 
a  red  hood,  in  anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  the  king,  under  a  penalty 
of  13*.  4rf.  The  marriage  of  Henry  VI.  with  Margaret  of  Anjou 
was  unpopular,  and,  together  with  the  reverses  of  the  English  arms 
in  France,  led  to  the  Cade  rebellion.  In  the  following  year  (1449) 
turbulent  spirits  were  not  wanting  in  this  city  to  imitate  the  example 
in  other  quarters.  Ayscough,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  whose  unfortunate 
connexion  with  the  Court  had  already  rendered  him  unpopular,  was 
murdered  by  a  party  of  miscreants,  led  by  a  Salisbury  "  brewer,"  at 
Edington.  After  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  the  remains  of 
Cade  were  exposed  in  several  places;  among  them  was  Salisbury, 
where  the  populace  had  given  so  sanguinary  a  proof  of  an  evil  dis- 
position. The  King  appears  to  have  visited  Winchester  soon  after 
the  establishment  of  order;  from  thence  he  came  to  Clarendon,  and 
during  his  stay  he  is  reported  to  have  inflicted  condign  punishment 
on  the  wretches  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  late  Bishop. 

The  accounts  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Mayor  at  this  period  are 
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curious^  and  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  usages  of  the  present 
day.     During  the  mayoralty  of  John  Hall  in  1451,  we  find  : — 

''  A  gift  to  our  Lord  the  King,  for  six  large  oxen  and  two  smaller  ones,  and 
for  fifty  sheep,  £12.  14f.  O^^. 

For  a  hogshead  of  Wine,  six  quarters  of  com,  six  pipes  of  ale,  given  to 
the  Reverend  Father,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Sarnm,  at  the  time  of  bis  installation, 
£18.  Idf.  4d. 

Paid  William  Swayne  and  Edmund  Penston,  citizens  of  the  said  city,  for 
the  Parliament  at  Westminster,  which  terminated  at  Leicester,  £22.  Of.  Od. 

For  a  pipe  of  wine,  given  to  Mr.  John  Seymour,  Sheriff  of  Wilts,  to  conciliate 
his  good  offices,  65  shillings." 

A  great  deal  of  curious  information  concerning  the  habits  and 
possessions  of  a  citizen  of  Salisbury  during  the  fifteenth  century  may 
be  gleaned  from  Hatcher  and  Benson's  History^  already  quoted; 
several  elaborate  inventories  are  printed  there,  giving  the  most 
minute  account  of  the  contents  of  a  private  house  of  that  period^ 
also  the  details  of  the  furniture  and  fittings  of  the  George  hostelry 
in  1473,  shewing  the  rough  sort  of  accommodation  then  afibrded  to 
travellers  at  a  good  inn.  At  this  time  too  the  citizens  of  Salisbury 
must  have  been  excited  by  the  strange  and  tedious  proceedings  con- 
nected with  the  canonization  of  St.  Osmund,  who  died  in  1099^ 
but  was  only  inserted  in  the  catalogue  of  Saints  in  1457  by  Pope 
Calixto. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  the  original  indenture  is  now  preserved 
in  the  Salisbury  and  South  Wilts  Museum. 
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C§e  ^iterarg  Kxtmuxts  of  ^ongleat 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  J.  E.  Jacisok,  F.S.A.* 

WAS  invited  some  time  ago  by  your  Secretary  to  contribute 
a  paper  for  your  meeting  at  Frome,  and  with  the  invitation 
he  suggested  a  subject  on  which  I  was  to  write.  It  was  a  very  good 
one,  but  in  one  respect  too  good,  inasmuch  as  it  made  it  necessary 
for  me  to  compress  into  a  very  small  compass  and  to  put  into  such 
form  as  should  not  weary  an  audience,  halting  for  half-an-hour  on  an 
out-door  excursion,  material  which,  properly  developed,  would  really 
fill  a  volume  and  that  not  a  small  one.^  The  subject  was  "  The 
Literary  Treasures  of  Longleat/' 

These  treasures  are  of  two  kinds — printed,  or  in  MS.  The  printed 
treasures  fill  two  very  large  rooms :  that  which  is  called  the  Lower 
or  modern  library  on  the  ground  floor ;  and  the  upper  or  Old  library 
at  the  top  of  the  house.  The  Lower  library  contains  a  very  fine 
collection  of  books,  formed  chiefly  by  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
owner  of  Longleat.  There  are  Greek  and  Latin  classical  authors  of 
superb  editions ;  also  many  of  our  rarest  county  histories,  all  the 
four  earliest  editions  of  Shakespeare,*  and  a  vast  number  of  "rarities'' 

*  B««d  in  the  Hall,  at  Longleat,  before  the  Somersetahire  ArohsDological  Society,  on  Thnrsdaj, 
12th  AngOBt,  1875. 

*  A  few  trifling  additions  have  been  made  to  the  paper  since  it  was  read,  but 
even  in  its  present  form,  the  reader  will  kindly  please  to  understand  that  it 
presents  a  very  meagre  account  of  the  contents  of  Longleat  Library  and  Moni- 
ment  Room. 

'  On  the  fly-leaf,  at  the  end  of  the  first  edition  of  Shakespeare,  in  the  library 
at  Longleat,  are  the  following  verses,  io  an  old  hand : — 

"  An  Epitaph  upon  Shakespeare, 

Benonned  Chaooer,  Lie  a  thought  more  nigh 
To  rare  Beaumond :    and  Learned  Beanmond  lie 
A  little  neercT  Spencer,  to  make  roome 
For  Shakespeare  in  your  threefold  fourefold  tombe. 
To  lie  all  fonre  in  one  bed  make  a  shift. 
For,  nntill  doomsday  hardly  will  a  flft 
Betwixt  this  day  and  that  [by  Fate]  bee  slaine, 
For  whom  your  Cortainee  need  be  drawn  againe ; 
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suited  to  the  appetite  of  book-lovers  of  every  species.  I  say  ''every/' 
because  there  are  several  varieties  of  book-lovers.  Some  like  books 
for  the  old  title-pages,  some  for  the  black  letter,  some  for  the  illus- 
trations, some  for  the  bindings,  and  now  and  then  a  few  for  the 
contents.  There  are  some  of  the  most  valuable  works  printed  by 
Caxton,  Wynkyn  de  Worde  and  other  early  brethren  in  the  trade  : 
and  a  very  early  edition,  in  black  letter,  of  Chaucer,  whose  first  editor, 
by  the  way,  was  William  Thynnb,  uncle  to  the  builder  of  the  very 
house  in  which  you  are  assembled.  A  little  volume  called  ^'Thealma '' 
bears  the  autograph  of  *'  Iz.  Wa.'' — Izaac  Walton,  the  fisherman  : 
and  another  book,  a  folio  edition  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  which 
belonged  to  Bishop  Ken  and  contains  on  the  fly-leaf  a  Latin  sentence 
in  his  (very  rare)  handwriting,  has  been  so  constantly  inquired 
for  and  inspected  by  the  good  bishop^s  admirers  that  the  binding 
is  broken  with  frequent  opening. 

Then  there  is  a  very  fine  copy  of  a  work  called  ''  Halstead's  Gen- 
ealogies.'' This  is  a  "  History  of  the  Mordaunt  Family,"  (including 
that  of  others,  as  the  Mauduits  of  Warminster,)  printed  under  a 
fictitious  name,  in  1685;  a  work  of  which  probably  not  more  than 
twenty-five  copies  were  printed,  as  only  seventeen  are  known,  one  of 
which  a  few  years  ago  sold  for  £240.  Also  a  fine  copy  of  Richard 
Grafton's  Bible,  1541.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  present  firom 
some  Royalty  to  Sir  J.  Thynne,  the  builder  of  Longleat,  and  in  it  he 
has  written  on  the  fly-leaves  entries  of  the  births,  deaths  and  marriages 
in  his  family.     Having  seen  the  fine  room  you  will  easily  understand 


But  if  preeedenoy  of  death  doth  bam 

A  fourth  place  in  your  saored  aepalohre 

Under  thia  oarred  marble  of  thine  owne 

Sleep,  rare  Tragedian  SHAKsspaAaB,  aleep  alone. 

That  unto  Us  and  othera  it  may  bee 

Honor  hereafter  to  bee  layd  by  thee." 

Below  the  verses  another  (also  old)  hand  has  written  *'graphicd  soribis." 
These  verses  were  composed  by  WUliam  Basse,  and  were  very  popular,  being 
the  earliest  Elegy  on  Shakespeare.  It  was  foand  in  a  MS.  written  after  the 
year  1621,  entitied  «  Basse  bis  Elegie  on  Poett  Shakespeare  who  died  in  April, 
1616."  The  lines,  somewhat  varjing  from  the  above,  are  printed  in  the  Jonmal 
of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  1862,  p.  281 :  where  Mr.  J.  0.  Halli- 
well,  the  contributor,  observes  that  W.  Basse  had  probably  expected  a  cenotaph 
to  be  erected  to  Shakespeare  in  Westminster  Abbpy. 
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that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  in  detail  the  many  beautifal  volames 
which  it  contains.     So  I  pass  to  the  Old  library. 

The  Old  library  contains  a  vast  collection  of  books^  of  which  many 
of  more  modem  date  have  been  put  there  merely  for  convenience 
sake,  but  the  greater  part  formed  the  library  of  Longleat  at  the  time 
of  the  first  Lord  Weymouth,  who  died  in  1714.  These  old  books 
were  chiefly  collected  by  him,  and  among  them  are  many  curious 
and  rare  ones  upon  almost  every  subject,  but  especially  Divinity, 
and  still  more  especially  the  controversial  Divinity  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century — ^from  1660.  The  first  Lord  Weymouth 
was,  as  I  need  hardly  say,  the  friend  and  protector  of  Bishop  Ken ; 
and  the  country  being  at  the  time  torn  to  pieces  by  theological  war- 
fare, much  connected  with  the  great  political  changes  of  the  time. 
Lord  Weymouth  and  Bishop  Ken,  between  them,  seem  to  have  en- 
tered into  these  subjects  with  deep  feeling  and  earnestness,  and  to 
have  gathered  almost  everything  that  was  printed  during  their  day. 
There  is  a  vast  number  of  tracts,  answers,  rejoinders,  and  replications, 
all  no  doubt  in  their  turn  eagerly  looked  for  and  read  as  they  came 
out,  but  which  now  stand,  in  grim  rank  and  file,  bound  in  plain  and 
homely  black  calf,  exhibiting  no  outward  sign  of  bookbinding  vanity. 
No  drawing-room  table  volumes  are  these,  noi  at  all  likely  to  be  met 
with  at  those  establishments  so  fascinating  to  a  large  portion  of 
modem  readers,  the  railway  bookstalls.  Yet  in  these  old  dim  volumep 
the  controversialists  of  our  day  would  find  that  many  of  the  pomts 
they  are  fighting  about  had  been  fought  about  before,  over  and  over 
again,  though  we  seem  to  be  as  far  as  ever  from  a  harmonious  con- 
clusion. 

It  is,  I  believe,  not  an  uncommon  notion  among  the  public  that 
all  the  books  in  the  Old  library  were  Bishop  Ken's,  the  room  being 
often  called  Bidhop  Ken's  Library.  It  was  no  doubt  the  daily  living 
place  of  the  good  bishop,  who  probably  had  all  his  own  books  there 
at  the  time.  But  the  books  now  there  were,  for  the  greater  part,  the 
first  Lord  Weymouth's.  The  addition  made  to  them  by  the  bishop's 
last  Will  was  as  follows : 

"  I  leave  and  bequeath  to  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Lord  Weymouth, 
in  case  he  outliyea  me,  all  my  bpoks  of  whioh  his  Lordship  has  not  the  duplicates, 
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as  a  memorial  of  my  gratitade  for  his  signal  and  oontinaal  favours ;  T  leave  to 
the  Library  of  the  Cathedral  at  Wells,  sll  my  books  of  which  my  Lord  Wey- 
mouth has  the  daplioates  and  of  which  the  Library  there  has  not :  or,  in  case  I 
outlive  my  Lord,  I  leave  to  the  Library  aforesaid  (Wells)  to  make  their  ohoice' 
of  all  of  which  they  have  not  daplioates ;  and  the  remainder  of  my  books  not 
chosen  for  the  Library,  I  leave  to  be  divided  between  my  two  nephews,  Isaao 
Walton  and  John  Beacham,  excepting  those  books  which  I  shall  dispose  of  to 
others  ....  I  bequeath  to  the  Library  at  Bath  all  my  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  books.''  * 

According  to  an  old  catalogue  preserved  in  the  library  the  number 
of  books,  pamphlets,  &c.,  now  there,  that  had  belonged  to  the  bishop, 
is  nearly  one  thousand. 

There  is  a  large  collection  of  Civil  War  tracts,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  old  geographical  works  of  voyages  and  travels  descriptive  of 
the  world  as  then  known.  Also  many  valuable  works  on  antiquities, 
coins,  and  the  like,  such  as  are  now  seldom  met  with  in  private 
houses ;  fine  and  costly  volumes,  the  like  of  which  indeed  are  not  often 


•Printed  in  6ow1m*s  Life  of  Biftbop  Ken,  toI.  ii.,  p.  SOS. 

T  may  take  this  opportunity  of  printing  a  letter  upon  this  subject,  which  I  discoTcred  at  Longleat, 
written  by  Mr.  Huwkins,  the  Bishop*!  executor,  to  Thomai,  Viscount  Weymouth. 

**  My  Lord.  Knowing  certainly  of  the  account  Mr.  Ord  gave  yr.  Ldship  conoeming  the  death  of 
my  Ld.  Bp.  Km  made  me  presume  on  pardon  for  omitting  the  givmg  it  myself  at  that  time  both  of 
hurry  and  affliction  and  being  now  unable  to  give  farther  particulars  than  are  known  to  yr.  Ldship. 
I  shall  only  add  that  by  his  Will  now  tn  my  custody  (and  which  I  shall  copy  from),  he  gires  to 
your  Ldship  all  his  books  of  which  your  Ldship  has  not  the  duplicates  as  a  momoriale  of  his  grati- 
tude for  your  signall  and  continued  faTonrs,  wh.  Willt  if  yr.  Ldship  gives  leave  1  shall  show  you 
when  I  can  wait  on  you :  in  the  meantime  and  because  the  remainder  of  his  books  are  to  severall 
I  have  ventured  to  lock  his  Dore,  of  which  Mr.  Ord  has  the  key  and  I  myself  have  lockt  on  a  pad- 
lock.   1  am  as  in  Duty  bound  so  with  great  respect.  My  Lord,  yr.  Ldship*s  most  obedient  servant, 

^XLL.  HawKUta. 

Sarum  Close, 
-March  27,  1711. 
To  Rt.  Hon.  Thos.  Ld.  Vist.  Weymouth, 

St.  James's  Square,  London." 

I  alfo  discovered  at  Longleat,  thirteen  original  letters  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Bishop  himself, 
which  were  quite  unknown  to  his  biographers. 

The  following  account  of  the  Bishop's  death  is  from  a  letter  by.Bilkiah  Bedford  to  Thomas  Hearae. 

••May  17,  1711. 

Bp.  Ken  died  at  Longleat  March  19, 1710-1,  a  little  after  6  in  the  morning,  and  was  buryed  about 
the  fame  hour  on  the  WedncFday  follotting  in  the  pari*h  (Frome)  Chuieh-yard.  His  last  illness  of 
about  8  days  continuance,  mostly  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  call'd  by  the  Physicians  a  nervous  Asthma. 
Biea'd  first  in  Januai  y  last  abt.  5  in  the  morning  wth.  violent  coughing  at  Mrs.  Thynne's  at  Lewstoa 
in  Dorcetshire.  About  a  week  after  he  was  again  early  in  the  morning  taken  with  a  dead  palsey  in 
his  left  side,  wch.  lasted  a  day  or  2,  but  the  hand  remain'd  useless  to  his  death.  About  a  fortnight 
after  that,  be  wns  sirx'd  with  spitting  blood,  yet  be  was  well  enough  to  remove  to  Longleat  9  days 
before  he  dyed,  and  design'd  in  S  or  4  days  after  he  got  thither  to  go  to  Bathe." 

••  Jun.  19.  1711. 

Bp.  Ken  was  bury'd  before  6  in  the  morning  by  his  own  appointment,  for  the  more  privacy  :  atten. 
d(d  10  the  grave  tnly  by  my  Lord  Weymouth's  steward  il  think)  and  12  poor  men  that  carried  him 
by  turns  and  hud  5«  a-pit  ce  for  it :  the  coffin  cover'd  with  a  few  yards  of  black  cloth  instead  ol  a 
Pall,  and  that  given  to  the  Minister  of  the  Pariah  for  a  gown." 
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printed  in  our  days.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  room  I 
am  speaking  of — ^the  Old  library  upstairs — is  indebted  for  its  con- 
tents not  only  to  Lord  Weymouth  and  Bishop  Ken.  At  the  further 
end  of  it,  occupying  the  entire  wall,  is  a  very  wonderful  collection 
of  publications,  all  upon  one  single  subject,  but  that  a  subject  of 
never-ceasing  interest — the  great  French  Revolution  of  179^.  The 
collection  embraces,  I  believe,  almost  everything  that  was  published 
in  France  during  that  terrible  period  of  the  history  of  France ;  and 
it  includes  all  books,  pamphlets,  and  narratives  published  not  only 
in  Paris  itself,  but  in  all  the  provincial  cities  and  towns ;  describing 
all  the  horrors  that  took  place  over  the  whole  country.  Whether 
quite  unique  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  this  collection  is  certainly  a 
very  remarkable  and  valuable  one,  and  was  added  to  the  literary 
treasures  of  the  hotise  by  the  present  owner.  Taking  this  Old  library 
of  Longleat  altogether,  it  is,  both  from  its  mere  construction,  as 
well  as  its  interesting  contents,  one  of  the  most  curious  rooms  to  be 
seen  in  any  house  in  England. 

I  now  come  to  the  MS.  treasures.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but 
so  it  is — there  is  always  a  certain  charm  about  an  old  MS.  which  a 
printed  book  does  not  possess.  If  of  any  printed  book  there  are  only 
two  copies  left  or  known,  still  there  may  be  more  yet  to  come  to 
light.  At  any  rate  it  has  been  printed,  and  so  far  is  supposed — if 
forgotten  or  rare  noW' — to  have  been  better  known  once.  But  an 
old  MS. ! — which  none  or  few  have  ever  seen,  which  has  never  been 
printed — about  that  there  is  an  undefinable  and  sometimes  romantic 
idea  that  it  must  contain  something  wonderfully  curious.  So,  carry- 
ing you  in  my  cursory  description  to  the  collection  of  MSS.  in  the 
Old  library,  I  must  say  at  once  that  it  is  simply  possible  only  to  give 
a  very  merest  outline  of  what  they  are ;  for  they  cannot  be  properly 
appreciated,  even  by  connoisseurs,  without  being  very  carefully  and 
leisurely  examined  one  by  one. 

Tlie  MSS.  of  which  I  am  speaking  occupy  two  shelves;  total 
length  86ft.  They  are  volumes  large  and  small,  from  largest  folio 
to  smallest  duodecimo.  They  were  some  years  ago  in  a  dilapidated 
condition  externally,  and  the  ancient  leaves  were  on  the  eve  of  parting 
company  with  one  another,  through  mere  antiquity ;  but  they  were 
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most  carefully  attended  to^  and  were  all,  by  the  order  of  their  present 
owner^  placed  in  proper  hands  in  London^  and  now  stand  secure  for 
many  generations  to  come.  Not  to  weary  you  with  too  minute 
detail^  I  will  name  a  few  of  the  most  important  among  them.  The 
Bible  in  English^  after  the  translation  usually  ascribed  to  John 
Wiclif,  15th  century ;  a  large  thick  folio,  pure  vellum,  398  pages; 
a  fine  and  valuable  MS.  written  in  a  plain  Gothic  hand,  profusely 
ornamented  with  initial  letters  in  blue  and  minium.  It  contains 
the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  beginning  with  the 
prefatory  epistle  of  St.  Jerome,  addressed  to  "  Brother  Ambrose/^ 
It  once  belonged  to  Sir  Henry  Spelman.  "  The  Homilies  of  Origen 
on  the  Old  Testament,''  a  very  fine  folio  volume  in  vellum  of  146 
leaves.  A  Latin  psalter  of  the  fourteenth  century  with  initial 
letters.  Another  noble  volume  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  works  of 
Zacharias  of  Chrysopolis.  I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  monasteries  the  fine  old  MSB.  which  had  been 
written  and  preserved  in  their  libraries  met  with  very  rough  usage. 
They  were  converted  into  covers  of  copy  books,  used  for  strong 
backing  in  binding  of  printed  books ;  indeed  for  all  sorts  of  purposes. 
I  have  found  several  at  Longleat  scribbled  over  by  persons  trying 
their  pens  or  drawing  caricatures.  And  in  this  particular  volume  of 
Zacharias  of  Chrysopolis  there  is  on  one  page  a  farm  bailiff's  account 
—•"William  Hay  man's  account  for  bullocks,  12  May,  36  Henry 
VIII."  Next  is  a  "  Liber  Pontificalis  "  of  thirteenth  century,  con- 
taining the  forms  of  certain  services  used  in  consecration  of  churches 
or  cemeteries,  in  the  office  of  matrimony,  benediction  of  rings,  ap- 
pointment of  abbesses,  and  the  like.  "  The  Life  of  Christ,"  by 
Bonaventure,  Bishop  of  Albania  and  Cardinal,  translated  into 
English  by  John  Morton ;  fifteenth  century.  This  is  a  very  inter- 
esting MS.,  in  the  quaintest  Eng^lish  possible,  and  intended,  as  the 
preface  says,  "  for  folk  of  simple  understanding :  children  that  haven 
nede  to  be  fedde  with  mylke  of  light  doctrine,  and  not  with  sad  meat 
of  great  clergy  and  high  contemplation."  The  spelling  and  words 
are  very  curious.  The  teaching  of  St.  John,  it  says,  was  given  as 
"  treacle  "  against  the  venom  of  "  dy verse  heretykes  j "  and  instead 
of  being  called  the  Redeemer,  our  Lord  is  spoken  of  as  the  5'agen- 
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bier ''  (Buyer-again) .  The  elders  are  called"  Aldermen : "  the  Ruler 
of  tibe  Feast  at  the  Marriage  in  Cana  "  The  Archi-tricline  "  (from 
the  Greek)  .^  There  is  also  a  volume  of  old  English  religious  poems 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  some  of  them  very  simple  and  touching^  none 
of  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  ever  been  printed.  Lydgate's  ''  Lite 
of  the  Virgin  Mary/'  a  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century,  afterwards 
printed  by  Caxton. 

Among  a  difierent  class  of  subjects,  relating  to  monastic  establish- 
ments, may  be  named  "  Privileges  of  tibe  Sanctuary  of  St.  Peter  at 
Westminster,'^  an  interesting  MS.  volume  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Prefixed  to  it  is  a  charter  of  King  Edgar,  by  which  he  ordains  that 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Westminster  shall  become  a  sanctuary 
for  fugitives  of  every  degree;  and  other  charters  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  and  William  I.  confirming  the  privileges.  There  are  many 
registers  of  various  abbeys,  and  amongst  them  one  of  great  Glaston- 
bury, of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  fine  folio  of  440  pages  in  vellum. 
Prefixed  to  it  is  a  Bull  of  Pope  John  XXI.,  addressed  to  Adam, 
abbot  of  the  monastery,  according  permission  for  his  confessor  to 

*  The  following  are  ipeoimens  of  the  style  of  the  "  Specolam  Yitn :  "— 

I.  GhriBt  before  Pilate. 
**  Tbcn  wu  (ercn  him  none  reete  Imt  vftr  tnvayle  in  pftjnes  and  Mrowe.  And  yf  thoa  will 
knowe  in  what  conllTtte  and  baUyle  he  waa,  heholde  and  aee.  First,  one  deepitonalye  lejth  hande 
on  him  and  taketh  him.  Another  cryinf  pytteth  upon  him  blaspheme.  Another  spyteth  in  his  faee. 
Another  sotely  asketh  of  him  manye  qnestyonee  in  deseeyte  for  to  aouae  him.  Another  draweth  him 
forth  b^for  theJustiee.  Another  stTffelT  aocnseth  him.  Another  hydeth  hiseyen.  Another  buff« 
eteth  and  kcometh  him.  Another  dispoileth  him.  Another  byndeth  him  haul  to  the  pylere.  Another 
with  sharpe  »eorges  sore  beteth  him.  Another  nnbyndeth  him.  Another  oasteth  on  him  that  olde 
■ylhene  manteUe.  Anothere  pntteth  in  to  his  hand  a  rede.  Another  taketh  it  wodelye  horn  him 
and  smyteth  his  sore  hede  fteU  of  thomes.  Another  in  scorne  kneleth  before  him :  and  so  forth  now 
one  and  now  anotler.  Dirers  and  mayne  wth.  alle  ther  wytte  and  migt  besyen  them  to  tormentt 
him  in  the  worste  maner.  They  leiden  liim  aa  a  theefe  nowe  to  the  byshop  Anne  and  now  to  Cayphaa 
now  to  Pylate  and  now  to  Betowde :  now  hyderward,  and  nowe  thedirward :  now  inne  and  now 
owte.  Oo  my  lorde  God  what  is  alle  this.  Loo,  thenketh  ye  not  here  m  fkiU  harde  and  oontennele 
bitter  baUylle.    TiU  abyde  a  liUe  whyle  and  ye  shal  seebarder." 

II.  The  taking  down  from  the  Cross. 
'*  Take  now  good  hede  in  maner  of  taking  down.  There  are  sette  tweyne  ladders  on  the  sydes  of 
the  Croese,  one  sgens  anothere.  and  Joeeph  gotbe  op  on  the  ladder,  standying  on  the  right  halfe, 
and  besyeth  him  to  dra we  out  the  nayles  of  the  handes :  bnt  hit  is  fall  harde.  for  the  nayle  is  grete  and 
longe  and  Ukrd  dryren  in  to  the  tree :  and  with  owte  grete  tbiystyng  downe  of  onre  lorde's  handes 
it  may  noute  be  done,  bnt  that  is  no  fors,  for  onre  lorde  knoweth  that  he  doth  alle  trewly  and  with 
gode  entmte:  and  therefore  he  aceepted  the  dede.  And  when  the  nayle  was  draws  ont,  John  makyth 
aygne  to  NIchodeme  for  to  take  hit  to  him  pririly  :  so  that  onre  lady  are  bit  nout  for  diseonfortyng* 
And  after  in  the  same  maner  Micbodeme  drawith  owte  the  nayle  of  the  lyfte  hande,  and  takith  hit 
priTfly  to  John.    And  then  Niehodeme  oometh  down  for  to  draw  owt  the  thrydde  nayle  of  the 
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forgive  the  sins  of  the  said  abbot  when  in  articulo  mortis,  like  as 
the  Roman  Pontiffs  were  accustomed  to  do.  This  is  dated  at  Avignon. 
Then  follow  the  prefatory  matters  appointed  by  Edward  I.  to  be 
prefixed  to  all  monastic  chartularies^  having  relation  to  his  right  to 
a  feudal  superiority  over  Scotland.  These  are  six  in  number : — 1. 
The  Oenealogy  of  the  Kings  of  England,  (beginning  from  Adam) 
down  to  Edward  III.  2.  Concerning  the  origin  of  Oiants  in  the 
Island  of  Albion.  S.  Of  the  length  and  breadth  of  England.  4. 
A  citatory  letter  of  Pope  Bonafice  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  5. 
A  Declaration  of  the  King  of  England  about  the  affairs  of  Scotland. 
6.  A  letter  of  the  barons  to  Pope  Boniface  on  behalf  of  the  rights 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland.  The  date  of  the  last  charter  registered 
appears  to  be  about  1S61.  At  page  427  is  a  register  of  deeds  in  the 
Treasury  at  Wells  in  the  eighth  year  of  Bishop  William  de  Marchia, 
A.D.  1301.  This  list  is  not  found  in  the  Glastonbury  Cartulary  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  (Wood's  MS.  A.)  There  are  also  registers, 
more  or  less  perfect,  of  Maiden  Bradley  Priory,  Co.  Wilts,  Cirencester 
Abbey,  Co.  Glouc,  and  of  St.  Maiy  of  Tame,  Co.  Oxon.  Also  a 
rental  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Strata  Florida,  Co.  Cardigan,  a 
book  of  expenses  of  Shaftesbury  Abbey,  24  H.  VIII.,  Sir  W. 
Uvedale  being  then  Seneschal,  and  a  rental  of  lands  at  Prestbury, 
belonging  to  the  Bishoprick  of  Hereford.  The  very  old  register  of 
Hereford  of  temp,  Edw.  I.  or  II.,  mentioned  in  Tanner's  "  Notitia," 
p.  172,  as  being  at  Longleat,  is  not  to  be  found  there  now. 

Another  most  curious  and  valuable  MS.  relating  to  Glastonbury 
Abbey,  entirely  unknown  to  Bishop  Tanner,  Dugdale^  and  other 
collectors  of  monastic  records,  came  to  light  only  a  few  months  ago. 
It  is  a  Latin  Register  of  the  Abbey  made  in  the  first  year  of  Heney 
DE  SoLiACO,  Abbot,  A.D.  1189, 1  Rich.  I.,  only  100  years  later  than 
the  Domesday  Book  of  T^illiam  I.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  "  Domesday 
Book  of  the  Abbey ,^'  corresponding  exactly,  in  form,  with  the 
^^  Domesday  Book  of  St.  Paul's  London,'^  published  by  the  Camden 
Society,  and  so  admirably  edited  by  the  late  Archdeacon  Hale.  But 
besides  the  estates  belonging  to  the  abbey,  with  the  names  of  the 
tenants,  description  of  their  tenures,  &c.,  it  contains  an  account  of 
the  establishment  maintained  in  the  abbey  itself,  the  different  ofiicers. 
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the  sources  of  their  revenue^  perquisites^  and  duties  :  all  extremely 
interesting. 

Next  comes  a  very  curious  old  book^commonly  called  ^'Liber  Rubeus 
Bathoni©/'  or  ''The  Red  Book  of  Bath/'     Why  called  "Red'' 
is  not  very  intelligible  (unless  from  a  few  rubrical  letters  here  and 
there  in  the  text),  because  it  is  bound  in  wMte  pigskin  on  thick  wood, 
with  brass  bosses  on  the  sides.     Inside  of  the  upper  cover  is  a  square 
hole  or  socket  let  inte  the  wood  and  nearly  the  size  of  the  cover 
itself,  secured  with  a  door  of  thin  iron  plate  covered  with  leather  and 
studded   with  brass  nails.     In  this  were  tormerly  kept  the  balances 
for  weighing  gold,  as  appears  by  the  first  entry  in  the  catalogue  of 
contents.     It  is  of  the  year  1428  and  once  belonged  te  the  monastery 
at  Bath,  and  came  inte  the  hands  of  Dr.  Thomas  Ouidot,  who  dying 
in  1703  bequeathed  it  te  the  first  Lord  Weymouth.     I  had  always 
expected  te  find  in  this  old  MS.  a  good  deal  about  the  histery  of 
Bath  and  its  Abbey.     But  it  is  quite  a  different  thing.     It  is  a  col- 
lection of  most  miscellaneous  articles,  about  thirty  in  number.   There 
are  short  treatises  about  weights  and  measures,  the  gospels,  calendars 
in  rhyme,  an  essay  on  phlebotemy,  the  ringing  (or  rather  beating) 
of  bells — ^^ pulsatio  campanarum  " — showing  how  far  that  enlivening 
recreation  is  founded  upon  ecclesiastical  law  and  how  far  upon  custem* 
Then  come  treatises  on  the  office  of  coroner,  a  charter  of  the  forest, 
the  names  of  those   who  came  over  with  William  I.,  an  assize  of 
bread  and  beer,  measurement  of  land  with  the  acre-staff,  and  "  The 
Gestes  of  King  Arthur"  in  rhyme.     This  is  a  poem  of  642  lines, 
and  is  so  curious  that  it  was  printed  as  the  first  issue  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Early  English  Text  Society.     At  intervals  of  fifty  or 
sixty  verses  the  reader  is  desired  by  the  quaint  old  poet  to  pause  and 
say  a  Paternoster  and  Ave.     At  the  end  of  the  Red  Book,  in  more 
modem  writing,  is  an  account  of  the  setting  up  of  a  pillory  in  the 
City  of  Bath,  in  A.D.  1412,  with  a  drawing  of  the  uncomforteble 
instrument. 

In  the  class  of  histerical  works  one  of  the  finest  MSS.  is  the 
"  Wars  and  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,"  by  Josephus.  This  is  a  large 
and  noble  volume  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  a  clear  hand,  on  pure  vel- 
lum.  Another  MS.  is  a  curious  volume  of  A.D,  1538  (30  Hen.  VIII.) , 
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a  list  <^  all  the  English  residents  in  the  town  of  Calais  at  that  time, 
when  it  belonged  to  England ;  the  names  of  the  men,  women  and 
children,  strangers  and  inhabitants,  scattered  through  the.  twelve 
wards  of  His  Majesty's  town;  with  devices  for  its  fortification, 
victoallingj  wages  of  workmen,  &c.  Then  a  MS.  copy  of  a  very  cele- 
brated book  called  "Leicester's  Commonwealth,''  a  virulent  attack  by 
Parsons  the  Jesuit  (or  some  one  else  so  called),  upon  the  character 
and  life  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester.  This  was  secretly 
circulated,  but  only  in  manuscript,  for  many  years.  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  the  Privy  Council  having  published  a  protest  against  it  as  a 
slanderous  story.  A  greater  pack  of  calumnies  against  a  very  eminent 
man  was  perhaps  never  whipped  up  together,  and  unluckily  Scott's 
novel  of  Kenilworth,  being  built  upon  it  (apparently  without  the 
slightest  previous  inquiry  into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  its  statements) 
is  not  only  full  of  the  grossest  historical  errors,  but  has  stamped 
Dudley's  name  with  a  most  unjust  stigma,  which  may  probably 
never  be  effaced.  There  are  also  some  volumes  of  very  valuable 
original  letters,  which  came  from  Sheffield  Castle  when  it  was 
dismantled.  They  are  addressed  to  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury,  to  whom  the  Castle  belonged,  and  are  written  by  the 
great  Statesmen  and  others  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  including 
several  from  Her  Majesty  herself  to  the  Earl.  One  begins  "  My 
good  old  man."  In  one  of  these  volumes  are  several  letters  from  the 
unfortunate  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  the  first  cousin  of  King  James  L 
There  is  also  in  four  large  folio  volumes  a  complete  history  of  the 
Talbot  family  (Earls  of  Shrewsbury),  compiled  entirely  out  of  the 
records  at  Sheffield  Castle,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  now  deposi- 
ted in  the  Herald's  College,  London.  There  are  volumes  of  State 
papers,  ambassadors'  correspondence,  and  the  like.  A' great  number 
also  of  fantastic  essays  on  alchemy  and  leech-craft;  strange  pres- 
criptions and  antidotes;  astronomical  tables  and  astrology;  discoiirses 
on  coinage,  and  on — that  secret  of  secrets — the  philosopher's  stone  ; 
and  of  ancient  law  treatises  a  very  large  collection;  also  many 
records  of  Star  Chamber  proceedings,  which  are  scarce  and  valuable. 
There  are  several  volumes  of  very  old  English  and  French  poetry  in 
manuscript.    A  treatise  on  chivalry,  called  ''  Le  Livre  des  Faiz 
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d' Amies'  by  Christine  of  Pisa,  an  Italian  Lady  of  the  fifteenth 
century;  and  another  by  the  same  authoress,  called  ''  Hector  and 
Othea,''  translated  into  English  by  Stephen  Serope,  of  Castle  Combe, 
in  Wiltshire,  son-in-law  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  (not  the  fat  knight  of 
Shakespeare).  "  The  Temple  of  Glasse,''  a  poem  commonly  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Chancer,  and  included  in  his  works.  But  it 
was  not  by  him.  It  is  now  called  the  "  Isle  of  Ladies.''  The 
Longleat  copy  is  the  only  MS.  of  it  known.  Also  several  other 
MSS.  of  the  poems  of  Chaucer  and  Lydgate.  In  one  called  "  Ipo- 
medon,"  by  Lydgate,  there  is  the  written  autograph  (of  great  rarity) 
of  Richard  III.,  when  Duke  of  Gloucester,  with  a  motto  "  Tant  le 
desir^."  I  may  just  mention  as  a  sample  of  the  value  of  MSS., 
especially  when,  as  in  this  case,  they  happen  to  contain  any  rare 
autograph,  that  only  a  few  weeks  ago  at  an  auction  in  London,  a 
little  MS.  which  happened  to  have  this  very  autograph  signature 
in  it  was  sold  for  the  marvellous  sum  of  £881. 

Besides  all  the  books  and  MSS.  to  which  I  have  only  very  slightly 
referred  there  is  a  vast  quantity  of  original  documents  at  Longleat, 
which  have  been  all  arranged.  f*or  easier  classification  they  may  be 
distinguished  as  1.  Personal,  and  S^.  Topoobaphioal.  The  Personal 
documents  relate  to  families,  and  include  a  great  deal  that  refers  to 
many  of  the  historical  houses  of  the  country.  I  only  name,  very  cur- 
sorily, a  few :  Stafford  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Veres,  Seymour 
Duke  of  Somerset :  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  (among  which 
was  found  an  original  letter  from  Amy  Robsart)  and  the  three 
Earls  of  Essex  of  the  Devereux  family.  Also  twenty  eight  volumes 
of  Papers  collected  by  Whitelocke  the  ambassador  to  Sweden,  and  a 
chest  full  of  documents.  State-papers  and  correspondence  of  Henry 
Coventry,  Secretary  of  State  in  1672.  Likewise  a  quantity  <^ 
original  letters  of  celebrated  historical  characters,  among  which  is 
the  autograph  letter  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  written  on  the  day  of  his 
d^^dation,to  Gardiner  Bishop  of  Winchester,  signed  "  T.  Oardina- 
lis  Ebor  miserrimus." 

The  Topographical  department  is  very  large  and  curious,  contain- 
ing documents  relating  to  ancient  estates  in  a  great  many  counties  in 
England  and  Wales,  especially,  of  course,  Somerset  and  Wilts.    There 
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are  several  origioal  deeds  many  court  roUs^  and  the  like^  relating 
to  Glastonbury  Abbey. 

That  there  is^  besides  all  the  above-mentioned,  an  enormous 
quantiiy  of  deeds,  letters  &;o.,  relating  to  Longleat  itself  and  the 
successive  owners  of  the  estate  scarcely  requires  to  be  mentioned. 
The  whole  of  these  documents  have  been  put  in  order  and  a  summary 
of  them  printed  in  the  Reports  of  the  Historical  Commissioners. 
As  these  Reports  present  forty  eight  folio  pages  of  double  column,  in 
small  type,  of  the  heads  of  the  Marquis  of  Bathes  papers,*it  is  out  of 
the  question  to  attempt  going  into  particular  details.  I  will  simply 
say  that  next  to  the  celebrated  '^  Hatfield  Papers,^^  belonging  to  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  private  collec- 
tions to  be  met  w:th.  It  is  thus  described  in  the  words  of  the 
Commissioners : — ^^  The  collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath  is  a 
wonderfully  complete  and  vivid  illustration  of  our  civil,  military, 
naval,  and  ecclesiastical  history,  and  from  the  earliest  times.  Its 
value  for  historical  purposes  can  scarcely  be  over-rated.^' 

J.  E.  Jackson. 


^\t  (Storg  of  (Sffien  Cpbten  §ortt  at  a  §ir% 

Dbab  8ib, 

Having  a  MDt  recollection  that,  when  I  was  a  boy  and  visiting  at 
Pewsey  about  1820,  I  was  taken  to  some  church  and  saw  there  a  sieve  in  which 
several  children  who  had  been  bom  at  a  birth  had  been  brought  to  the  font  and 
christened,  I  enquired  about  it  of  the  Reverend  the  Rector  of  Pewsey,  and  by 
bis  kindness  and  that  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Hill,  the  Rector  of  Wishford,  I  am 
able  to  communicate  the  enclosed,  and  trust  that  it  may  be  worth  a  place  in  our 
journal. 

Yours  faithfully, 

R.  0.  A.  Pbiob. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  WilUhire  Magazine. 
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«  WUhford  B—tory^  SalUhurp, 
May  ZUt,  1875. 
Dkab  Sib, 

I  hare  maoh  pleasore  in  supplying  information  about  thii  parish, 
whicli  is  somewhat  rich  in  old  customs  and  traditions.  T  will  endose  with  this 
all  the  authentic  memoranda  I  have  been  able  to  collect  about  the  seven  children 
of  one  birth,  brought  to  church  in  a  sieve  to  be  baptized. 

The  first  is  written  by  Roger  Powell,  who  was  curate  here  for  thirty  years, 
1612 — 1642 ;  his  rector  was  inducted  in  1573,  exactly  one  hundred  years  alter 
the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Bonham,  and  from  him,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Powell  had  the 
tradition ;  the  two  effigies  of  Sir  Thomas  and  his  wife  are  still  in  excellent  pre* 
■ervation,  but  only  three  of  the  brass  figures  of  the  children  are  remaining^ 
though  we  can  trace  the  matrices  and  lead  holes  of  the  other  six. 

My  second  memorandum  is  a  note  from  Aubrey. 

The  old  schoolmaster  who  made  the  third  memorandum  in  1828  is  still  living 
here. 

For  my  part  I  am  disposed  to  accept  the  story  as  quite  true,  with  one  very 
important  modification — to  read  three  instead  of  eeven  children :  or,  if  it  were 
possible  for  a  woman  to  have  seven  at  a  birth,  I  would  suppose  that  four  were 
still-bom.  This  would  agree  exactly  with  Aubrey's  account,  and  would  be 
confirmed  by  the  remains  of  the  brasses  on  the  great  stone  slab,  of  which  three 
appear  of  like  size,  and  the  latter  ones  dwindle  down  much  smaller, 

Youra,  dear  Sir,  faithfully, 

Edwahb  Hill." 

^*  The  legend  of  the  seven  children  of  one  birth,  brought  to  the  Church  of 

Wishford  Magna  in  a  sieve. 

I.  from  the  fly-leaf  of  the  oldest  Register-book  (1558—1640). — 

'  There  is  in  the  bodie  of  our  Church  a  monument,  an  ancient  monument  of 
stone  of  the  anceston  of  the  Bonhams  and  said  to  be  that  of  Bonham  and  his 
wife  that  had  seven  children  at  one  birth :  the  inscription  of  the  tombe  is  this  that 
follows,  word  for  word : — Hie  jacet  Thomas  Bonham,  armiger,  quondam  patronus 
istius  ecclesisB,  qui^nidem  Thomas  obiit  vicesimonono  die  Maii,anno  Dom:  1473 ; 
et  Editha  uxor  ejus,  quee  quidem  Editha  obiit  vicesimo  sexto  die  Aprilis,  anno 
Dom:  1469.  Quorum  animabus  propitietur  Deus.  Amen. — They  were  both 
buried  under  the  great  Marble  Stone  in  the  middle  alley  of  our  church,  and  the 
inscription  was  cutt  in  brass.  Beneath  this  inscription  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
same  marble  stone  toward  the  Choira  there  were  the  small  statues  or  images  of 
nine  young  children  set  in  brass,  all  w*^  1  myselfe  knew  standing  thera  about 
twentie  yeares  ;  but  of  late  one  of  them  is  broken  out  of  the  stone  by  meanes 
of  some  violence  and  negligence  of  them  that  wrought  in  the  Church  and  laid  a 
great  quarrie  stone  uppon  the  grave  of  Robert  Hillman  lately  buried.  The 
statues  of  the  said  Thomas  and  Edith  Bonham  are  said  to  lie  in  a  hollow  vaulted 
arch  under  the  wall  on.  the  North  side  of  the  Church,  and  such  statues  indeed 
there  are.  His  statue  lies  next  to  the  doore  of  the  said  side  and  her  statue  at 
the  feet  of  his. 
By  mee  Roger  Powell,  Curate  there 

Aprill  the  10^  Anno  Dom:  1640.' 
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II  Aubrey,  after  quoting  the  inioription,  sayt  (Nat  Hist  p.  71) :  '  They  lye 
both  buried  under  the  great  marble-stone  in  the  nave  of  this  church,  where  is 
the  abore  said  inscription,  above  which  are  their  pourtraictures  in  brasse,  and 
an  escutcheon  now  illegible.  Beneath  this  inscription  are  the  small  figures  of 
nine  young  children  in  brasse.  This  Mr.  Bonham's  wife  had  two  children  at  one 
birth,  the  first  time ;  and  he  being  troubled  at  it  travelled,  and  was  absent 
seven  years.  After  his  retume  she  was  delivered  of  seven  children  at  one  birth. 
In  this  parish  is  a  confident  tradition  that  these  seven  children  were  all  baptised 
at  the  font  in  this  church,  and  that  they  were  bnAight  thither  in  a  kind  of 
ohardger,  which  was  dedicated  to  this  church,  and  hung  on  two  nailes,  which 
are  to  be  seen  there  yet,  near  the  bellfree  on  the  south  side.  Some  old  men  are 
yet  living  that  doe  remember  the  chardger.  This  tradition  is  entered  into  the 
register  booke  there,  from  whence  I  have  taken  this  narrative  (1659).'  [See  the 
extract  from  the  register,  which  is  signed  by  <*  Roger  Powell,  curate  there,"  ia 
Hoare*s  Modern  WUU,  (Hundred  of  Branch  and  Dole)  p.  49.~i.B.] 

III.  Note  of  James  Goulden,  schoolmaster  of  Wishford,  in  1828 : — 

'Three  old  persons  of  the  parish  of  Wishford,  viz.,  Mary  Lewis,  Giles 
Munday,  and  Mary  Woodlands,  declared  to  J.  Goulden  that  they  had  seen  the 
Steve  hung  up  in  tiie  ehurch.' 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  two  nails  (the  last  relic  of  this  dedicated 
sieve,)  were  removed  at  the  churchwarden's  repairs  of  the  church  in  1829, 

Ebwabd  Hill. 
May  31st,  1875." 


(Beneral  P^ting  aab  gcjfort  fot  1875. 

3HE  General  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  report,  the  election  of  officers,  and  other 
necessary  business,  took  place  at  the  Society's  Premises,  in  Devizes, 
on  Thursday,  September  80th. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Plendebleath  occupied  the  chair,  and  called  on 
the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith  to  read  the 

REPORT  FOR  1875. 
''The  Committee  of  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural 
History  Society  desires  to  put  before  the  members  of  the  iSociety 
very  briefly  a  report  of  last  year's  proceedings,  and  of  its  present 
position* 
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''Wittiin  the  last  twelyiemotiths  we  have  lost  thriee  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  viz.,  Mr.  Hulbert,  of  Devizes ;  the  Rev.  E. 
Stricklimd,  of  Brixton  Deverill;  and  Mr.  Heneage,  late  member 
for  Devizes.  We  have  to  deplore  other  losses  through  death,  with* 
drawal,  or  removal  from  the  county,  amongst  these  was  Mr.  Long, 
oar  very  hospitable  entertainer  in  1872,  at  Rood  Ashton  j  but  the 
enrolment  of  fresh  names  on  onr  books  leaves  our  numbers  very 
nearly  the  same  as  last  year.    Our  total  now  amounts  to  340. 

''In  regard  to  finance,  the  fitting  and  fomishing  of  our  new 
Mudenm  and  Library  have  absorbed  not  only  all  the  funds  contri- 
buted] for  that  object,  but  also  all  the  available  capital  we  bad  in 
hand ;  while  our  current  income  remains  to  cover  the  regular  outlay 
of  the  Society.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  while  we  are  not  in  debt, 
we  have  no  balance  in  hand ;  and  (unless  further  contributions  are 
sent  in)  we  must  confine  ourselves  for  the  present  within  the  limits 
of  onr  ordinary  expenditure. 

"  But  if  we  have  spent  our  capital,  your  Committee  submits  to 
you  that  it  has  been  well  spent  for  the  interests  of  the  Society;  and 
that  we  have  now  a  Museum  and  Library  of  no  small  value ;  while 
additions  to  both  the  archsBological  and  natural  history  collections,  as 
well  as  donations  of  books,  are  becoming  far  more  frequent,  now 
that  we  have  secured  a  permanent  place  of  deposit. 

''  Of  the  Magazine,  two  numbers  have  been  already  published  this 
year,  while  a  third  is  in  progress,  and  will  be  in  the  hands  of  mem- 
bers before  the  expiration  of  1875.  This  will  complete  the  fifteenth 
volume. 

''In  regard  to  the  General  Annual  Meeting;  it  was  felt  that 
the  Session  of  the  British  Association  at  Bristol,  and  the  popular 
excursions  therefrom  both  to  North  and  South  Wilts  (viz.,  to 
Bowood  and  Avebury  in  the  north,  and  to  Salisbury  and  Stone- 
henge  in  the  south),  would  materially  diminish  our  chance  of  a  suc- 
cessful gathering  this  year,  and  that  it  was  wise  to  abandon  it. 

'^  The  Committee  desires  to  conclude  the  report  by  again  thanking 
the  contributors  who  have  enriched  the  pages  of  the  Magazine,  as 
well  as  all  who  have  aided  by  donations  of  money  or  specimens  or 
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books  to  our  Moseam  and  Library ;  and  would  once  more  commend 
its  objects  to  the  county  at  large^  trusting  more  and  more  to  attract 
the  co-operation,  the  sympathy^  and  the  support  of  all  who  desire  to 
elucidate  the  history,  past  and  present,  of  Wiltshire/' 

On  the  motion  of  T.  B.  Plowbe,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Dr.  Bubjcah, 
the  report  was  approved  and  adopted. 

The  present  officers  of  the  Society  were  then  re-elected,  with  the 
following  additions : — ^to  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society :  Rev. 
Canon  Jackson,  F.S.A,,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bari,  M.P.,  Sir  John 
Neeld,  Bart.,  Charles  Penruddocke,  Esq.,  W.  H.  Poynder,  Esq.  To 
the  General  Secretaries :  C.  H.Talbot,  Esq.  And  to  be  Honorary 
Curators  <rf  the  Museum,  Rev.  H.  A.  Olivier,  and  Henry  Cunnington, 
Esq. 

The  proceedings  were  entirely  of  a  formal  character,  and  as  soon 
as  the  business  was  completed,  the  meeting  was  dissolved. 


§onattond  to  t|e  P!ti0eum  an)^  Hilrarg. 

The  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging,  with  thanks, 
the  following  donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library :— - 

By  Mr.  Flowse,  Bath :— Two  Copper  Coins. 

By  the  Rer.  E.  Psaoock  :— Sixty-one  Coins  (mostly  tokens}. 

By  E.  C.  LowiTBKS,  Esq. ;— Speoimens  of  Wiltshire  t'ossils. 

By  Mr.  W.  Citkivington,  Lonion :— A  Collection  of  Fossil  Mammalian  Bones 
found  in  Wiltshire,  oonsisting  of  femur,  and  other  bones,  of  Elephas  primi- 
genios,  bones  of  Bison,  Bhinooeros,  and  Bos  primigenius. 

The  following  have  also  been  reoeived : — No.  1  Bulletin  of  the  United  States 
Geological  and  Geographical  Survey.  Synopsis  of  the  Flora  of  Colorado.  Nos. 
21  and  22  Historical  and  Archseological  Society  of  Ireland.  Eighth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Peahody  Museum.  Guide  to  Belfewt.  Proceedings  of  the 
Belfast  Naturalists'  Field  Cluh.  Part  4,  yol  yi.,  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 
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The  following  Subscriptions  have  been  received  or  promised 
for  the  objects  named  on  the  cover.  Further  Contri- 
butions are  earnestly  solicited. 
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A  Collection  of  British  Birds^  comprising  a  very  fine  pair  of 
Bustards^  has  been  placed  in  the  Museum  at  Devizes^  and  may  become 
the  property  of  the  Society. 

A  glass  case  with  specimens  may  be  obtained  for  the  Natural 
History  Room^  where  it  is  much  needed. 

Some  outlay  is  also  advisable  in  order  to  increase  the  utility  of  the 
liibrary. 

Subscriptions  are  solicited  for  these  objects,  which  will  be  received 
by  the  Curators,  or  at  Messrs.  Locke  &  Co.'s  Bank,  Devizes. 
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^egtilatiotts  of  ^bmisston  to  Tpusetim  if  ||ibraig. 

The  Museum  and  Library  are  open  on  week  days;  from  Ten  to 
Five,  from  Ist  April  to  SOth  September,  inclusive ;  and  from  Ten  to 
Four,  from  1st  October  to  81st  March,  inclusive. 

Members  of  the  Society  are  admitted  free  to  both  the  Museum 
and  Library  at  all  times  when  open ;  and  have  the  privilege  of 
personally  introducing  to  the  Museum,  without  payment,  any 
members  of  their  families  residing  with  the^. 

Persons  who  are  not  Members  are  admitted  to  the  Museum  on 
payment  of  sixpence  each ;  or  by  tickets,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  attendant,  in  packets  of  ten  at  hali-a-crown  the  packet. 

All  visitors,  whether  Members  or  otherwise,  to  write  their  names 
in  the  book  kept  for  the  purpose. 


H.  7.   &  B.  BVLL|  PEIKTSB8,  DSVIS18. 
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HARVARD  COLLEGE  LIBRARY 

FROM  THE 

ARCHIBALD  CARY  COOLIDQE 

FUND 


Tie  Committee  of  the  Wiltshire  Archaohgical  and  Natural 
History  Society  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  Society ,  to  express  to  the 
Author  of  the  valuable  paper  on  Stonehenge,  jtheir  deep  sense  of 
his  kindness  in  undertaking  that  work,  at  their  urgent  request,  and 
their  gratitude  for  his  generosity  in  presenting  the  illustrations. 
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(Stottej^enge  anb  its  §artofo0. 

By  Wm.  Loko,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

JPON  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  visitor  of  Stonehenge,^  two 
considerations  can  hardly  fail  to  press^  and  with  considerable 
Ibrc^^as  he  recovers  from  his  first  astonishment ;    the  one  being  the 
very  sacred  character  of  the  place  to  those  who  had  selected  this  spot^ 

^  Spelt "  Stanenges/'  <*  Stanhenget,"  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon ;  <*  Senhange/' 
*«  Stahengues,"  ''Estanges,"  <*  Estanhangues,"  by  Waoe;  ^Stenhenge,''  by 
Layamon ;    *'  Stanbenges,"    by  Higdea  ;    **  Stonhengo,"  in  the  '*  Eulogiam 

^  Hiatorianim ; "    **  Stonege,"  by  Borde;     "Stone    Hengles,"    by   Hardyag; 

« Stonage,"  by  Bolton;  tbe  anther  of  the  <<  Fool's  Bolt ; "  «  Stoneheng,"  by 
Webb ;   Charlton  ;  and  Aubrey  ;  "  Stonendge/'  by  Drayton. 

!,  Tbe  Rev.  Prebendary  Earle,  the  well-known  Saxon  scholar,  to  whom  the 

writer  submitted  the  foregoing  list  of  spellings,  writes  of  them  as  follows :  '<  In 
all  these  forms  I  only  seem  to  see  two  states  of  mind,  and  these  the  two  I 
have  indicated.  I.  <  Stanenges,'  '  Estanges,'  '  Stonege,'  <  Stonage,'  <  Stonendge,' 
all  seem  to  me  essentially  adjectival,  epiihetioal,  only  in  a  large  and  collective 

&  way,  as  if  one  were  to  imagine  a  Greek  Xt^w/Ao,  a  mass  of  stones,  after  the  pat- 
tern of  ar€<f>difci>fia  nvpycuVf  a  diadem  of  towers.     II.  All  the  others  seem  to  me 

'  breathe  the  idea  of  '  hanging,'  and  the  structure  of  the  word  is  that  of  two 

'  substantives  in  compound  state,  whereof  the  former  plays  the  adjective  to  the 

^  latter,  as  in  Stonewall.    So  this  seems  to  be  Stonebanging,  and  then  the  only 

question  is  how  is  the   *  hanging '   to   be  understood  ?    The  more  archi* 

f  tectural  and  elegant  view  will  readily  occur  to  you,  and  I  suppose  I  touched  on 

it  before ;  but  there  is  one  idea,  not  graceful  certainly,  which  might  haye  been 
present  to  the  crude  mind  of  our  rough  ancestors,  and  that  is  this,  *  Stone- 
Oallows ; '  for,  I  say  it  with  reluctance,  the  Saxon  word  for  Gallows  was  *  hen- 
gen.'  But  then  on  the  other  hand  they  used  the  word  gracefully  in  '  henge- 
dif,'  rvpe$  dtfpgndeniy  or  hanging  diff."  Most  Saxon  scholars,  as  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware,  look  with  disfavour  upon  the  popular  rendering  of  '*  Stonehenge  " 
into  **  hanging  stones,"  like  Waco's  '*  pierres  pendues,"  and  consider  that  the 
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2  Stonehenge  and  its  Barrows. 

and  raised  upon  it  this  remarkable  structure ;  the  other  the  (probably) 
long  period  during  which  it  must  have  served  as  a  ^^  locus  consecratus" 
to  the  surrounding  people.  What  may  have  led  to  the  choice  of 
this  particular  site  is  not  apparent ;  but  we  need  no  modem  Merlin 
to  tell  us  that  the  work  which  was  here  carried  out  was  one  which 
must  have  required  much  labour^  and  must  have  been  the  result  of 
a  very  deep  religious  feeling.  It  could  have  been  no  light  fancy 
nor  passing  impulse  which  operated  as  the  motive  power  for  the 
transport  and  setting  up  of  these  huge  stones^  and  the  conveyance 
hither  of  others  from  a  great  distance;  but  an  earnest  and  deep-seated 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  builders  that  it  was  their  duty  in  this 
way,  and  at  any  cost  of  time  and  effort,  to  construct  a  fitting  temple 
for  the  worship  of  their  God.  The  same  sanctity  appears  to  have 
extended  to  the  plain  and  hills  around.  Every  elevation  within  a 
circuit  of  a  mile-and-a-half  is  crowned  with  the  grave-mounds  of 
the  distinguished  dead,  who  would  naturally  wish  to  be  buried  near 
to  the  sacred  precincts  of  this,  their  holy  shrine.  The  building  and 
its  surroundings  are  in  perfect  harmony.  They  are  as  closely  con- 
nected as  a  churchyard  is  with  its  church ;  and  no  traces  exist,  as  far 

Saxons  meant  by  it  '*  stone  hanging-plaoes,"  or  **  stone-gallows/'  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  trilitbons  to  such  an  instniment  of  punishment  or  torture.  Mr.  Her- 
bert, who  says  that  **  hanging-stones  '*  would  have  been  expressed  bj  the  word 
*<  Hengestanas,"  belieyes  that  the  word  is  properly  **  Btanheugest "  as  it  is  called 
by  Simon  of  Abingdon,  in  his  chronicle  of  the  Abbots  of  that  place,  (Ussher's 
Brit.  Ecoles.,  p.  228,  ed.  ii. ;  Dngdale  cit.  Gibson's  Camden,  i.,  207,  Oough's  i. , 
150,)  and  that  it  was  so  designated,  not  because  Duke  Hengest  '*  there  performed 
a  desperate  act,  and  was  engaged  in  the  bloody  scuffles  consequent  upon  it ;  but 
because  he  there  ended  his  days,  and  was  solemnly  immolated  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  successors  of  the  Druids."  Cyclop.  Chris.,  p.  175.  In  this  view, 
however,  he  would  stand  very  much  alone.  Dr.  Guest,  (Philological  Society's 
Transactions,  vi.,  1853,)  combats  Herbert's  «  stone  of  Hengest,"and  considers 
Simon  of  Abingdon's  <*  Stone- Hengest "  to  be  a  clerical  blunder  for  Stonehenges. 
He  says  **  We  find  in  many  of  the  Gothic  languages  a  word  closely  resembling 
h4ng§,  and  signifying  something  suspended."  **  In  the  compound  Stonehenge, 
the  h0ng§  signifies  the  impost  which  is  suspended  on  the  two  uprights."  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  (Prehis.  Ees.,  p.  114,)  would  '*  derive  the  last  syllable  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  word  *'  ing,"  a  field ;  as  we  have  Keston,  originally  Kyst-staning 
the  field  of  stone  coffins." 

The  writer,  in  his  younger  days,  used  to  play  cricket  with  a  father  and  son 
named  Stonage,  of  Bishops  Waltham,  Hants ;  but  this  is  the  only  occasion  on 
which  he  has  met  with  any  form  of  the  word  as  a  man's  name. 
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as  the  writer  is  aware^  of  any  early  human  settlements  nearer  to  this 
^eat  necropolis,  than  High-Down  or  Durrington.  Here  must 
have  been  the  Westminster  Abbey,  and  possibly  the  Westminster 
Hall,  of  the  people  of  that  day,  who  occupied  the  vast  down 
tracts  of  Southern  Wilts.  Here,  at  certain  sacred  seasons,  must 
have  been  solemn  gatherings  for  worship,  for  debate,  and  probably 
for  amusement  in  the  remarkable  circus,  which  bounds  *Stonehenge 
to  the  north.  And  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  this  place 
had  not  been  so  made  use  of  for  a  considerable  time.  Years  must 
have  been  spent  in  bringing  hither  and  setting  up  the  many  and 
great  stones  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  it  must  have  been  a  con- 
siderable period  during  which  were  being  gathered  around  it  the 
magnificent  tumuli,  which  have  been  formed  with  so  much  care  and 
labour.  One  might  fairly  fancy  that,  for  two  or  three  hundred 
years,  at  least,  there  may  have  been  the  peaceful  use  and  enjoyment 
of  this  holy  place.  But  upon  these  points  men  are  not  agreed. 
There  is  no  "  consensus ''  of  Antiquaries  about  them.  Every  kind  of 
theory  has  been  proposed,  and  as  regularly  combated.  And  so  it 
will  be  to  the  end  of  time.  Each  generation  considers  itself  wiser 
than  the  preceding,  and  better  able  to  explain  those  matters  which 
to  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  only  appeared  more  difficult  of  ex- 
planation as  they  advanced  in  their  enquiries.  And  thus  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  more  books  have  been  printed  about  the  much-frequented 
Stonehenge  than  about  all  the  other  megalithic  structures,  col- 
lectively, which  the  world  contains  j  and  that  the  literature  of  this, 
the  best  known  of  them  all,  would  fill  the  shelves  of  a  small  library. 
To  the  enquirer  about  Stonehenge  it  would  be  a  work  of  time  and 
trouble  to  seek  out,  in  different  places,  and  from  many  volumes,  what 
he  would  be  glad  to  know  about  it;  and  the  present  compilation^  is 

^  The  work  which  the  writer,  at  the  request  of  his  Wiltshire  Archeeologioal 
friends,  has  taken  in  band,  would  have  been  carried  out,  had  be  lived,  bj  one, 
who,  from  long  study  of  megalithic  structures  and  tumuli,  was  eminently 
fitted  for  such  a  task.  For  many  years  Dr.  Thumam  had  contemplated  a 
description  of  Stonehenge ;  and  as  he  read,  he  jotted  down  references  and  made 
short  extracts,  which  might  be  of  use  when  he  was  in  a  position  to  undertake 
it.  These  memoranda,  together  with  cuttings  from  newspapers,  were  most 
kindly  giyen  to  the  writer  by  Mrs.  Thuinam,  and  they  have  been  of  material 
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an  attempt  to  bring  together  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the 
Wiltshire  ArchsBologioal  and  Natural  History  Society  the  more 
important  notices,  which  are  descriptive  of  the  stractare  and  its 
adjuncts,  and  of  the  views  and  theories  which  have  been  propounded 
respecting  it.  To  one  who  has  made  Stonehenge  his  study  it 
will  possibly  tell  nothing  with  which  he  is  not  already  familiar ;  but 
to  others  it  may  be  convenient  and  useful  to  have  in  as  concise  a 
form  as  possible,  a  resumS  of  what  the  best  authorities  on  this  and 
on  similar  structures  have  written  respecting  it.  A  series  of 
extracts,  it  is  true,  is  not  particularly  pleasant  reading;  but  a  man's 
words  are  the  dress  of  his  thoughts,  and  no  one  can  clothe  the  ideas 
of  another  in  so  suitable  a  drapery  as  the  author  himself,  if  only  those 
ideas  are  clearly  apprehended,  and  as  clearly  expressed. 

While  the  much  larger  and  much  older  megalithic  structure  at 
Abury  has  been  in  the  shade,  and  comparatively  disregarded, 
Stonehenge  has  been,  for  the  last  700  years,  written  about,  talked 


senrioe  to  him  in  the  oompilation  of  this  paper.  The  subject  in  Dr.  Thumam's 
handsi  ooold  not  &il  of  reoeiviDg  a  complete  and  masterly  treatment ;  bat  it 
was  not  to  be  his  work.  He  just  lived  to  complete  his  valuable  oontribation  to 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  viz :  his  exhaustive  account  of 
*<  British  Barrows,  especially  those  of  Wiltshire  and  the  adjoining  counties ;"  a 
work,  which  must  henceforth  be  the  text-book  on  the  subject,  and  which 
exhibits  in  every  line  the  scrupulous  care  and  earnest  striving  after  accuracy  of 
statement  which  characterise  aU  that  Dr.  Thurnam  wrote.  The  writer  cannot 
but  think  that  the  very  great  amount  of  research  and  close  attention  which 
this  work  required  and  received  must  have  contributed,  in  no  slight  degree,  to 
the  sad  and  sudden  termination  of  his  valuable  life.  He  told  the  writer 
shortly  before  his  decease,  that  he  would  never  have  put  his  hand  to  it,  had  he, 
been  aware  of  the  immense  amount  of  labour  which  it  would  entail  upon  him. 
By  Dr.  Thumam's  death,  the  writer  lost  a  much-valued  friend  and  corres- 
pondent of  many  years  standing ;  who  had  given  him  important  assistance  in 
the  preparation  of  his  paper  on  Abury ;  and  whose  pleasant  intercourse  never 
left  aught  but  agreeable  recollections  behind  it  The  work  above  mentioned, 
and  his  portion  of  the  ''  Crania  Britannica,"  are  vsluable  and  important  oon- 
tribntions  to  arohsBologioal  literature;  while  his  soientiiic  reports  on  the 
treatment  of  his  insane  patients  in  Yorkshire  and  Wiltshire  are  highly  esteemed 
by  his  brethren  of  the  medical  profession.  He  will  always  live  in  the  aftectionate 
remembrance  of  the  writer,  who  would  fain  place  this  stooe  npon  the  tomb  of 
his  departed  Mend : 

**  His  f  altem  aconmnlem  doois,  et  ftmgar  inani 
Monere," 
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abont^  and  visited.  Poets  have  sung  about  its  mysterious  character 
and  origin,  and  historians  have  rehearsed  from  generation  to  genera*- 
tion  the  fabulous  narrative  set  afloat  by  Geoffirey  of  Monmouth. 
Stonehenge  has  been  much  indebted  to  its  situation  for  its  celebrity 
and  popularity.  Unlike  Abury,  and  Stanton  Drew,  which  are  in 
decidedly  out-of-the-way  places,  Stonehenge  has  had  the  advantage 
of  being  within  a  short  distance  of  a  cathedral-and-county-town, 
and  it  has  thus  acquired  an  amount  of  notoriety,^  which,by  comparison 
with  its  seniors,  is  not  altogether  deserved. 

It  is  easier  to  describe  Stonehenge  than  Abury ;  for  Stonehenge, 
although  a  ruin,  is  a  compact  one ;  whereas  Abury  is  not  only  of 
much  greater  area  and  circumference,  but  it  was  approached  by  a 
long  stone  avenue  of  more  than  a  mile  in  length.  Although  Stone- 
henge has  been  much  despoiled,  it  has  not  been,  to  anything  like  the 
same  extent  as  Abury,  regarded  as  the  convenient  quarry  for  the 
materials  of  neighbouring  buildings.  "  There  is  as  much  of  it  unde- 
molished,'*  says  Stukeley,  *'  as  enables  us  sufficiently  to  recover  its 
form,  when  it  was  in  its  most  perfect  state;  there  is  enough  of 
every  part  to  preserve  the  idea  of  the  whole.'*  At  Abury,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  stones  comprising  the  circles  and  avenue  have 
been  continually  broken  up,  even  when  not  wanted  for  building- 
purposes,  because  they  encumbered  the  pastures,  or  obstructed  the 
plough.  Fortunately  the  village  Vandals  omitted  to  fill  up  the 
holes  in  which  the  stones  had  stood,  so  that  we  are  still  able  to  assure 
ourselves  that  there  were  circles  within  the  large  outer  one,  as  des- 
cribed by  Aubrey  and  Stukeley.  It  is  also  certain  from  Aubrey's 
plan  j  from  the  stones  which  remain ;  and  from  the  stones  of  whose 
removal  we  have  reliable  mention;  that  there  was  a  continuous 
avenue  from  the  large  circle  to  the  top  of  Kennet  Hill.  There  must 
always,  however,  be  uncertainty  about  the  (so-called)  Beckhampton 
avenue.  Good  Dr.  Stukeley,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much,  became 
unfortunately  possessed  with  the  ophite  theory,  and  there  is  too  much 


^Stnkelej  (p.  10,  reprint)  speaks  of  the  "Infinite  number  of  ooaohesand 
horses,  that  thro'  so  many  centuries  haye  been  Tisiting  the  place  every 
day." 
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reason  to  believe  that  but  a  few  stones  on  that  side  of  Abuiy  were 
available  for  the  vertebrw  of  his  serpent's  tail.^ 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  plan  of  Stonehengpe  (for  which, 
as  Sir  Richard  Hoare  says^  the  pen  most  call  in  the  assistance  of 
the  pencil,  for  without  a  reference  to  plans  and  views,  no  perfect 
knowledge  can  be  grained  respecting  this  "  Wonder  of  the  West"), 
it  will  be  best  to  give  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  different 
notices  of  Stonehenge  in  mediaeval  and  *later  times. 

Some  persons  are  of  opinion  that  HecatsBus  of  Abdera,  a  con- 
temporary of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  of  Ptolemy,  made  allusion 


*From  a  letter  of  Lord  Winohelsea's,  printed  in  "Nichole*  Illnsirations  of 
the  Literary  History  of  the  18th  century,"  ii.,  p.  771,  and  dated  July  12tb, 
1723,  it  is  evident  that  Stukeley  had,  at  that  early  period,  made  up  his  mind 
about  this  Beckampton  avenue.  In  his  oommon-plaoe  book,  folio  1717 — 48, 
lately  in  the  possession  of  Sir  William  Tite,  at  page  73,  is  <'  a  rude  general 
sketch  of  the  wonderful  relique  of  Anbury,  Wiltshire,  as  it  appeared  to  us 
May  19,  1719,"  and  then  follow  Stukeley's  ^«<  impressions  of  it,  containing 
nothing  noteworthy  except  the  conclusion,  viz  :  *'  I  believe  there  was  originally 
but  one  entrance  to  it."  There  is  the  plan  of  the  Kennet  avenue,  but  no  indica- 
tion of  any  other.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  Stukeley  was  conversant  with  all 
that  Aubrey  had  written  before  him,  although,  like  many  other  arohaDologists, 
he  would  not  acknowledge  the  obligations  he  was  under  to  his  predecessor. 
Thomas  Heame,  who  must  have  been  a  crusty  man,  speaks  yery  disparagingly 
of  Stukeley  as  an  antiquary.  At  page  485  of  the  '*  Reliquiae  Heamianse," 
(Bliss'  edition,)  is  the  following  entry  :  **  1722.  Oct.  9.  Dr.  Stukley,  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  is  making  searches  about  the  Roman  ways.  He  is  a  very 
fancifnll  man,  and  the  things  he  hath  published  are  built  upon  fancy.  He  is 
looked  upon  as  a  man  of  no  great  authority,  and  his  reputation  dwindles  every, 
day  as  I  have  learnt  from  very  good  hands."  And  again,  *^  1724.  Sep.  10, 
Yesterday  in  the  afternoon  called  upon  me,  William  Stukeley,  doctor  of  physick, 
whom  I  had  never  seen  before.  He  told  me  he  is  about  printing  a  little  folio 
about  curiosities.  It  is  to  be  entitled  *  Itinerarium  Curiosum '  .  .  .  This 
Dr.  Stukeley  is  a  mighty  conceited  man,  and  'tis  observed  by  all  that  I  have 
talked  with  that  what  he  does  hath  no  manner  of  likeness  to  the  original.  He 
does  all  by  fancy."  Heame  mentions  Aubrey  twice,  but  says  nothing  against 
him.  Bishop  Warburton  considered  Stukeley  to  have  in  him  **  a  mixture  of 
simplicity,  drollery,  absurdity,  ingenuity,  superstition,  and  antiquarianism." 
H alone  says  of  Aubrey,  that  **his  character  for  veracity  has  never  been  im- 
peached, and  as  a  very  diligent  antiquarian  bis  testimony  is  worthy  of 
attention."  Tolaud  says  '*  that  he  was  a  very  honest  man,  and  most  accurate 
in  his  accounts  of  matters  of  fact."  That  he  was  very  credulous  we  shall  find 
from  the  ready  hearing  which  he  gave  to  Mrs.  Trotman's  gossip  at  Stone- 
henge. 
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to  Stonehenge  in  his  "  History  of  the  Hyperboreans/'  In  this  work 
he  described  them  as  inhabiting  an  island  as  large  as  Sicily^  lying 
towards  the  north,  over  against  the  country  of  the  Celts,  fertile  and 
varied  in  its  productions, possessed  of  a  beautiful  climate  and  enjoying 
two  harvests  a  year.  In  this  island  was  a  round  temple  which  was 
dedicated  to  Apollo.  If  Stonehenge  were  erected  within  the  three 
hundred  years  which  preceded  the  Christian  era,  it  would  not  have 
been  in  existence  when  Hecatseus  wrote.  At  aU  events,  we  shall 
never,  from  this  vague  statement,  be  able  to  emerge  from  the  region 
of  cloudland,  and  to  take  our  stand  upon  ^'terra-firma.^'  Mr. 
Herbert,  in  his  "  Cyclops  Christianus ''  has  devoted  a  large  portion 
of  Section  I.  to  the  proof  that  by  this  island  Britain  could  not 
possibly  have  been  meant. 

No  Roman  hi&torian  makes  mention  of  Stonehenge. 

Neither  Gildas,  Nennius,^  nor  Bede,  make  mention  of  Stonehenge. 

The  Saxon  Chronicle  makes  no  mention  of  Stonehenge. 

Nearly  1200  years  of  the  Christian  era  roll  away  before  the  cur- 
tain is  raised  at  all,  and  we  get  a  peep  at  Stonehenge  under  the 
following  brief  notice  of  it  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  died 
after  1164.  He  is  enumerating  the  four  wonders  of  England,  and 
he  makes  Stonehenge  the  second  of  them — ''  Secundum  est  apud 
Stanengesj  ubi  lapides  mirse  magnitudinis  in  modum  portarum, 
elevati  sunt,  ita  ut  porta  portis  superposit©  videantur :  nee  potest 
aliquis  excogitare  qua  arte  tanti  lapides  adeo  in  altum  elevati  sunt 


^  Bishop  Gibson,  in  his  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia,  published  in  the  year 
t695,  says  that  Stonehenge  is  mentioned  in  some  manuscript  of  Nennius.  This 
appears  to  be  an  error,  as  no  mention  is  made  of  Stonehenge  in  his  *'  De  mira- 
biiibus  Britannise  Insulffi,"  or  in  any  other  part  of  his  '^Historia  Britonum." 
Some  gloss  in  some  edition  must  have  misled  the  Bishop.  Nennius  does  how- 
erer  ^ve  an  acoount  in  the  48th  and  49th  chapters  of  his  history  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  Britons.  It  ends  as  follows :  '*  Et  conventum  adduxernnt,  et 
in  unum  oonyenerunt.  Saxones  autem  amioabiliter  locuti  sunt,  et  mente  interim 
vulpino  more  agebant,  et  vir  juxta  yirum  socialiter  sederunt.  Et  Hengistus, 
sicut  dixerat  vociferatus  est.  Et  omnes  seniores,  coo.,  Guortigemi  regis  sunt 
jugulati,  ipseque  solus  captus  et  catenatus  est;  ao  regiones  plurimas  pro 
redemptione  animss  sue  tribuit  illis,  id  est  Eastsexe,  Suthsexe,  Midelsexe,  nt 
ab  illicita  conjunotione  se  separaret,". 
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vel  qnare  ibi  oonstructi  8unf  ^  ''The  second  is  at  Stanenges 
(Stonehenge)^  where  stones  of  a  wonderful  size  have  been  erected 
after  the  manner  of  doorways^  so  that  doorway  appears  to  have  been 
raised  upon  doorway^  nor  can  any  one  conceive  by  what  art  such 
great  stones  have  been  so  raised  aloft^  or  why  they  were  there  con*- 
structed/'  At  a  later  period^  when  the  Archdeacon  of  Hnntingdon 
was  on  his  way  to  Rome  with  Theobald^  the  newly-consecrated 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury^  he  met  with  the  work  of  Oeoffi^y  of 
Monmouth  at  the  Abbey  of  Bee  in  Normandy^  and- abridged  it. 
He  appears  to  have  adopted  Geoffrey's  story  about  Stonehenge^  as  in 
a  letter  to  Wariuus  Brito  he  says,  "  Uterpendragon,  id  est  Caput 
Draconis,  juvenis  prsBstantissimus  filius  [sic']  scilicet  Aurelii  Ambrosii^ 
ohoream  gigantum  attulit  ab  Hibemift,  qnsB  nunc  vocatur  Stan- 
henges/'  • 

Before  the  year  1139,  the  work  of  the  great  British-Mythologist, 
Geoffirey  of  Monmouth,  had  been  given  to  the  world.  His ''  Historia 
Britonum  is  the  fountain-head  of  legendary  British  history^  and 
poetry,  and  the  source  of — 

'  what  resounds 
Id  fiible  or  romanoe  of  Uther's  son, 
Begirt  with  British  and  Armorio  Sjiights,' 

as  well  as  the  original  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  writings  of 
Wace,  Layamon,  Robert  of  Gloucester  (the  rhyming  historian), 
Robert  of  Brunne,  and  many  more, — ^not  to  mention  its  influence  on 
the  historical  literature  of  England  up  to  the  seventeenth  century/'  • 


'  The  other  three  things,  ''  qnsB  mira  yidentnr  in  Anglia,"  are  '*  primnm 
qnidem  est  qnod  yentas  egreditnr  de  cavemis  terrie  in  monte  qui  vooatnr  Peo, 
tanto  vigore  ut  Testes  iojectas  repellat,  et  in  altum  eleyatas  procal  ejioiat. 
Tertium  est  apud  Chederhole;  nbi  oavitas  est  sab  terr&  quam  com  mnlti  s»p6 
ingressi  sint,  et  ibi  magna  spatia  terraB  et  flumina  pertransierint,  nonquam 
tamen  ad  finem  evenire  potnernnt.  Quartnm  est,  qnod  in  qnibnsdam  partibns 
pluvia  yidetnr  elevari  de  montibas,  et  sine  mor&  per  campos  difinndi/' 

*  Ep.  H.  Hnnt :  ad  calcem  Gniberti  Novigent.  ed.  Daoherii  p.  739,  dted  by 
Herbert,  C.C.,  p.  161. 

*6ir  Frederick  Madden,  on  ''The  Historia  Britonum  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth." Aroh.  Jonrn.,  vol.  xt.,  p.  299.  Geoffrey  died  in  1164,  having  been 
made  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  1162. 
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Dr.  Guest  speaks  of  it  as  *' Jeflfrey's  romance^  that  unhappy  woik  which 
is  everywhere  found  darkening  the  pure  light  of  our  early  history;"* 
and  elsewhere  '  he  says  of  it^  "  The  history  of  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth 
appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century^  and  was  denounced 
by  the  ablest  men  of  the  day  as  an  impudent  imposture.  But  it 
was  patronized  by  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  whose  vanity  it  ministered 
to,  and  the  influence  of  this  powerful  noble  gave  it  a  popularity 
which  soon  spread  throughout  Europe.  Few  of  our  later  historians 
dare  to  question  the  truth  of  Jeffrey's  statements ;  but  his  history 
is  only  a  larger  collection  of  the  legends  to  which  Nennius  introduced 
us,*  added  to  and '  embellished '  without  scruple,  partly  from  his  own 
imagination,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  &om  foreign  pources,  and  im- 
pudently obtruded  upon  the  reader  as  a  translation  of  a  Breton 
original/'  * 

The  following  is  Geoffirey's  account,  which  is  given  in  the  words  of 
Thompson's  translation,  printed  by  Sir  B.  Hoare :  ''  Anrelius, 
wishing  to  commemorate  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle,^  and  who 

^*<  Welsh  and  English  Rule  in  Bomersetsldre  after  the  oaptore  of  Bath, 
A.D.  677."    Arch.  Journal,  voL  xvi.,  p.  123. 

><<  Early  English  settlements  in  Sonth  Britain."  Salisbury  Yol.  of  Ardh. 
Institute,  1849,  p.  37. 

>  Mr.  Ellis,  in  the  introdnotion  to  his  <<  SpeoimeDS  of  Early  English  Metrical 
Bomances"  discusses  the  question  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  work,  and  comes 
to  the  oonolnsion,  that  upon  the  whole  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for 
supposing  that  this  strange  chronicle  was  a  sudden  fabrication,  or  the  work  of 
any  one  man's  invention.  It  rather  resembles  a  saperstraoture  gradually  and 
progressively  raised  on  the  foundation  of  the  history  attributed  to  Nennius. 

With  reference  to  the  story  of  Merlin  and  the  removal  of  the  stones  to 
England,  «  if,"  Mr.  Ellis  says,  (p.  56  of  the  Introd.)  **  as  Llwd  and  some  other 
learned  men  have  conjectured,  a  Gaelic  colony  preceded  the  Gymri  in  the 
possession  of  Britain,  it  is  not  impossible  that  8tonehenge,  and  other  similar 
monuments,  may  have  been  erected  by  these  early  settlers,  and  that  the  foolish 
story  in  the  text  may  have  been  graited  on  some  mutilated  tradition  of  that 
event" 

*  To  the  great  popularity  of  Geoffrey's  History,  Alfred  of  Beverley,  whose  work 
was  compiled  about  1160,  bears  testimony :  "  Ferebantur  tunc  UmporU  per  era 
multorum  narrationes  de  Historia  Britonum,  notamque  rusticitatis  inourrebati 
qui  talium  narrationum  scientiam  non  habebat" 

'The  British  nobles  whom  Hengist  the  Saxon  is  alleged  to  have  treacherously 
murdered  at  or  near  Ambresbnry. 
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were  buried  in  the  convent  at  Ambresbury/  thought  fit  to  send  for 
Merlin^  the  prophet,  a  man  of  the  brightest  genius,  either  in  pre- 
dicting future  events,  or  in  mechanical  contrivances,  to  consult  him 
on  the  proper  monument  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  slain. 
On  being  interrogated,  the  prophet  replied,  ^  If  you  are  desirous  to 
honour  the  burying-place  of  these  men  with  an  everlasting  monu- 
ment, send  for  the  Giant's  Dance,  which  is  in  Killaraus  [Kildare] ,  a 
mountain  in  Ireland.  For  there  is  a  structure  of  stones  there,  which 
none  of  this  age  could  raise  without  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
mechanical  art«.  They  are  ston^  of  a  vast  magnitude,  and  wonderful 
quality ;  and  if  they  can  be  placed  here,  as  they  are  there,  quite 
round  this  spot  of  ground,  they  will  stand  for  ever/  At  these  words 
Aurelius  burst  out  into  laughter,  and  said,  '  How  is  it  possible  to 
remove  such  large  stones  from  so  distant  a  country,  as  if  Britain 
was  not  furnished  with  stones  fit  for  tjie  work  ? '  Merlin  having 
replied,  that  they  were  mystical  stones,  and  of  a  medicinal  virtue, 
the  Britons  resolved  to  send  for  the  stones,  and  to  make  war  upon 
the  people  of  Ireland,  if  they  should  oflfer  to  detain  them.  Uther 
Pendragon,  attended  by  15,000  men,  was  made  choice  of  as  the 
leader,  and  the  direction  of  the  whole  affair  was  to  be  managed  by 
Merlin.  On  their  landing  in  Ireland,  the  removal  of  the  stones  was 
violently  opposed  by  one  Gillomanius,  a  youth  of  wonderful  valour, 
who,  at  the  head  of  a  vast  army  exclaimed, '  To  arms,  soldiers,  and 
defend  your  country;  while  I  have  life,  they  shall  not  take  from  us 
the  least  stone  of  the  Gianfs  Dance.'  A  battle  ensued,  and  victory 
having  decided  in  favour  of  the  Britons,  they  proceeded  to  the 
mountain  of  Killaraus,  and  arrived  at  the  structure  of  stones,  the  sight 
of  which  filled  them  with  both  joy  and  admiration.  And  while  they 
were  all  standing  round  them.  Merlin  came  up  to  them  and  said, 
'  Now  try  your  forces,  young  men,  and  see  whether  strength  or  art 

>  Sir  R.  0.  Hoare  notices  that  Geoffirey  of  Monmouth  <'  contradicts  himself  as 
to  the  placing  of  these  stones ;  for  he  first  says  that  Aarelios  intended  them  as 
a  memorial  to  those  of  his  subjects  who  had  been  slain  in  the  battle  with 
Hengist,  and  who  had  been  buried  in  the  convent  at  Amesbury  ;  and  afterwards 
tells  us,  they  were  set  up  round  the  sepulchre  on  the  mount  of  Ambrius,  which 
place  (where  Stonehenge  now  stands)  is  two  miles  distant  from  the  supposed 
site  of  the  convent." 
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can  do  more  towards  the  taking  down  these  stones/  At  this  word 
they  all  set  to  their  engines  with  one  accord^  and  attempted  the  remo- 
val of  the  Giant's  Dance.  Some  prepared  cables^  others  small  ropes^ 
others  ladders  for  the  work ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Merlin  laughed 
at  their  vain  efforts,  and  then  began  his  own  contrivances.  At  last, 
when  he  had  placed  in  order  the  engines  that  wei*e  necessary^  he 
took  down  the  stones  with  an  incredible  facility^  and  withal  gave 
directions  for  carrying  them  to  the  ships^  and  placing  them  therein. 

"  This  done,  they  with  joy  set  sail  again  to  return  to  Britain,  where 
they  arrived  with  a  fair  gale,  and  repaired  to  the  burial-place  with 
the  stones.  When  Aurelius  had  notice  of  it,  he  sent  out  messengers 
to  all  the  parts  of  Britain,  to  summon  the  clergy  and  people  together 
to  the  mount  of  Ambrius,  in  order  to  celebrate  with  joy  and  honour 
the  erecting  of  the  monument.  A  great  solemnity  was  held  for 
three  successive  days;  after  which  Aurelius  ordered  Merlin  to  set 
up  the  stones  brought  over  from  Ireland,  about  the  sepulchre,  which 
he  accordingly  did,  and  placed  them  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
had  been  in  the  Mount  of  Killaraus,  and  thereby  gave  a  manifest 
proof  of  the  prevalence  of  art  above  strength.'' 

On  the  death,  of  Aurelius,  his  body  was,  according  to  Geoffrey 
(British  History,  book  viii.),  buried  by  the  bishops  of  the  country, 
near  the  convent  of  Ambrius,  within  the  Giant's  Dance,  which  in 
his  lifetime  he  had  commanded  to  be  made.  Uther  Pendragon 
also,  on  his  death,  was  carried  by  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the 
kingdom,  to  the  convent  of  Ambrius,  where  they  buried  him  with 
regal  solemnity,  close  by  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  within  the  Giant's 
Dance. 

This  story  held  its  gp-ound  for  500  years. 

Dr.  Guest  writes  about  it  ^  as  follows,  in  the  paper  before  alluded 
to,  '*  Amesbury  signified  the  burgh  of  Ambres  or  Ambrosius.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Welsh  t^ads,  it  was  once  the  seat  of  a  great  monastery. 
The  three  chief  perpetual  choirs  of  the  isle  of  Britain :  the  choir  of 

^  Stillingfleet,  and  Hnme  after  bim,  considered  this  story  of  the  massaore  of 
the  British  as  an  invention  of  the  Welsh  to  palliate  their  own  weak  resistance 
and  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Saxons.  Sir  F.  Palgraye  and  Lappenberg  regarded 
the  entire  history  of  Hengest  as  a  fable. 
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Llan  ntad  Vawr,  in  Glamorganshire;  the  choir  of  Ambroeios^  in 
Ambresbory;  and  the  choir  of  Glastonbury.  In  each  of  these  three 
choirs  there  were  2400  saints ;  that  is^  there  were  100  for  every  hoar 
of  the  day  and  night  in  rotation^  perpetuating  the  praise  of  God 
without  rest  or  intermission/'  (Probert  Triad,  84.)  He  continues^ 
"  In  the  older  Welsh  poems  we  sometimes  find  allusions  to  a  conflict 
which  appear^  to  have  taken  place  about  some  nawt,  or  sanctuary. 
It  has  been  keenly  contested  that  these  allusions  refer  to  the  massacre 
of  the  British  nobles  by  Hengest,  and  that  the  nawt  was  the  heathen 
sanctuary  of  Stonehenge.  One  of  the  poems  which  are  supposed  to 
allude  to  this  subject  is  attributed  to  Cukelyn  the  Bald,  who  ac- 
cording to  Owen  Pugh,  flourished  in  the  sixth,  and  according  to  the 
compilers  of  the  ArchsBology,  in  the  eighth  century.  It  represents 
Eitol '  excelling  in  wisdom/  as  the  chief  of  this  mysterious  locality; 
and  the  structure  itself  is  described  as 

*     .    •    •    •    mar  lor 
Maas  Pedir  pedror 
MawT  oor  oyvoeth.' 

'    •    •    •    •    the  wall  of  the  Etemali 
The  quadrangolar  delight  of  Peter, 
The  great  Choir  of  the  dominion.' 

I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  this  celebrated  nawt  may  have  been 
the  Christian  monastery  instead  of  the  heathen  temple,  and  that  the 
legend  which  makes  Stonehenge  the  work  of  Ambrosius  (Gwaith 
Emrys)  may  have  arisen  from  his  having  built  or  re-edified  one  of 
the  'Choirs  of  Britain^  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  An  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  invaders  to  surprise  this  monastery— 
probably  during  one  of  its  great  festivals — may  have  given  rise  to 
the  charge  of  a  treacherous  massacre;  and  Hengest  would  naturally 
figure  in  the  tale,  as  being  the  Saxon  chief  best  known  to  Welsh 
fable.  The  story  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  fiction  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries,  for  it  is  also  told  of  the  Saxons  who  invaded 
Thuringia.  .  .  .  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  choir  of 
Glastonbury  arose  after  that  of  Amesbury  was  destroyed.  The  choir 
of  Ambrosius  was  probably  lie  monastery  of  Britain — ^the  centre 
from  which  flowed  the  blessings  of  Christianity  and  civilization. 
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Around  Amesbnry  the  Briton  was  fighting  for  all  that  was  dearest 
to  him ;  and  thus  may  we  account  for  the  desperate  resistance  which 
enabled  him  to  maintain  a  weak  frontier  for  nearly  sixty  years  within 
little  more  than  twenty  miles  of  Winchester/' 

If  the  massacre  at  Amesbnry  was  a  massacre  of  Christians,  Stone- 
henge  ^as  hardly  the  kind  of  monument  which  would  have  been 
erected  to  commemorate  their  dead  by  Christian  survivors  and  suc- 


cessors. 


1 


Giraldus  Cambrensis  (bom  1146 — died  1223)^  in  his  ''  Topog^hia 
HibemisB/'  which  was  completed  in  1187^  speaking  of  some  large 
stones  in  the  plain  of  Kildare  of  a  similar  character  to  those  now  to 
be  seen  at  Stonehenge^  relates  how  the  latter  had  been  originally 
brought  by  giants  &om  the  remotest  parts  of  Africa^  and  set  up  in 
Ireland^  where  they  were  called  "Chorea  Gigantum/'  but  that 
according  to  British  history  they  had  been  at  the  instigation  of 
Ambrosius  brought  over  by  Merlin^  to  Britain^  and  set  up  where 
the  flower  of  Britain  had  been  treacherously  slain  by  the  Saxons. 

The  writer  thinks  that  we  may  fairly  say^  with  Leland^ ''  Fabulosa 
fere  omnia  de  lapidibus  ex  Hibemi&  addactis/' 

Wace^  who  died  after  1171^  in  his  Anglo-Norman  translation  of 
the  history  of  Greoffrey  of  Monmouth,  under  the  title  of  Li  Romans 
de  Brut,  thus  speaks  of  Merlin  and  Stonehenge  (line  8381,  Rouen 
ed.,  1836)  :— 

«  £t  Merlins  les  pieres  dre^a 

Enoor  ordre  et  les  aloa. 

Breton  les  solent  en  Bretans 
Cerde  des  geass  Apder  Karole  as  gaiaas ; 

Stonehenge  Senhange  ont  non  en  englois, 

f  teres  pendoles  en  fran9ois." 

In  ''  Analyse  du  Roman  de  Brut ''  by  Le  Roux  de  Liney,  the 


1  On  the  British  Chnroh  during  the  Roman  period  (A.D.  200 — 450),  and  on 
the  British  Church  during  the  period  of  Saxon  Conquest  (A.D.  460—681),  see 
Haddan  and  Stubb's  <*  Councils  and  Ecolesiastioal  Documents  relating  to  Qreat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  toI.  i.,  1869."  The  Appendix  C.  to  the  first  portion,  en- 
titled *'  Monumental  Remains  of  the  British  Church  during  the  Roman  Period,'^ 
and  Appendix  F.  to  the  second,  entitled  **  Sepulchral  Inscriptions  in  (Celtic) 
Britaini  A.D,  4iK)— 700,"  are  particularly  interesting. 
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editor  of  Wace,  at  page  78,  he  says  ''  EUes  ftirent  conduites  dans 
la  plaine  de  Salisbury  oil,  on  les  voit  encore.  EUes  sont  appelees 
Stonehenge  en  Anglais,  et  Kerres  lev^  en  Fran9ais/' 

The  lines  17164 — 17613  in  Layamon's^  Brut  or  Chronicle  of 
England  (Madden's  edition,  vol.  ii.,  p.  296 — 810,  1847),  contain  an 
amplified  version  of  the  part  of  GeoflFrey  of  Monmouth's  history 
which  relates  to  Hengist,  Amtrosius,  Merlin  and  Stonehenge. 

Neckham,*  in  his  "  De  Laudibus  Divinse  SapientisB,''  lines  728— 

746,  ed.  1868,  p.  457,  thus  describes  Stonehenge.    The  two  previous 

lines  are  descriptive  of  the  baths  of  Bath  : — 

"  Admiranda  tibi  preebet  spectaonla  telloi 
Bruti;  Bummatim  tangere  pauoa  libet. 

Balnea  Bathonisd  ferventia  tempore  quovia 
MgTiB  festina  sape  medentnr  ope. 

I9obilis  est  lapidum  stnicttira  chorea  Gigantum, 

Are  experta  saum  posse  peregit  opus, 
Quod  ne  prodiret  in  Inoem  segnias  artem 

Se  viresque  suas  consoluisse  reor. 
Hoc  opus  asoribit  Merlino  garrula  fama, 

Filia  figmenti  fabula  vana  reiert. 
Dicta  oongerie  fertnr  decorata  fuisse 

Tellus  qu89  nutrit  tot  Palamedis  aves. 


1  Layamon  was  a  priest,  and  lived  at  Emlej  (Lower  Arley  otherwise  Arley 
Regis),  three-and-a-half  miles  south-east  from  Bewdley  in  Worcestershire. 
The  sources  from  which  he  compiled  his  work  are  stated  by  himself  to  be  three 
in  number,  viz.,  a  book  in  English,  made  by  St.  Bede,  another  in  Latin,  made  by 
6t.  Albin  and  Austin,  and  a  third  made  by  a  French  Clerk  named  Wace,  who  presen- 
ted it  to  Queen  Eleanor  (consort  of  Henry  the  Second).  To  the  third,  viz.,  the 
Anglo-Norman  metrical  Chronicle  of  the  Brut,  translated  from  the  well-known 
Historia  Britonum  of  Geoffi'cy  of  Monmouth  by  Wace,  and  completed  in  the 
year  1155,  which  embraces  the  History  of  Britain,  fabulous  or  true,  from  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  and  subsequent  arrival  of  Brutus,  to  the  death  of  King 
Cadwallader,  in  A.D.  689.  Wace's  Brut  is  comprised  in  15,300  lines,  whilst 
the  poem  of  the  English  versifier  extends  to  nearly  32,250.  Sir  F.  Madden 
(the  editor  of  *•  Layamon's  Brut,"  published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
1847),  thinks  it  most  probable  that  it  was  written  or  completed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  His  language  belongs  to  that  transition  period  in 
which  the  ground -work  of  Anglo-Saxon  phraseology  and  grammar  stiU  existed, 
although  gradually  yielding  to  the  influence  of  the  popular  forms  of  speech. 

^  Neckham,  bom  1157,  was  elected  Abbot  of  Cirencester  in  1213,  and  he  died 
at  Eempsey,  near  Worcester,  in  1217,  and  it  is  said  that  by  direction  of  his 
friend  the  bishop,  he  was  buried  in  Worcester  CathedraL 
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Dehino  tantnm  mnnoB  sosoepit  Hibernia  gaadensi 

Nam  Tirtas  lapidum  onilibet  ampla  snbest. 
Nam  respersus  aqnis  magnam  transfadit  in  illas 

Yim,  qua  ourari  ssBpiuB  eager  eget. 
Titer  pendragoQ  hano  molem  transvexit  ad  Ambri 

Fines,  devioto  victor  ab  hoste  means. 
0  quot  nobiliam,  quot  corpora  sanota  Tironim, 

Illio  Hengist»  proditione  jaoent  I 
Intercepta  fait  geDS  inolita,  gens  generosai 

Interoepta,  nimis  oredola,  oauta  minus. 
Bed  tnno  enituit  pr»olari  consolis  Eldol 

Yirtns,  qui  leto  septuaginta  dedit.*' 

The  history  of  Geoffirey  of  Monmouth  was  versified  by  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  who  wrote  after  1278.  These  are  the  last  four  lines  of 
his  account  of  the  transfer  of  the  stones  &om  Ireland . — 

''  liter  the  Eynges  brother,  that  Ambrose  hette  also 
In  anotber  maner  name  yohose  was  therto 
And  fifteene  thonsant  men,  this  dede  for  to  do, 
And  Merlyn,  for  his  quojntise,  thider  went  also." 

In  vol.  ii.  of  the  Polychronicon  Eanulphi  Higden,^  Monachi 
Cestrensis,  p.  2,3,  ed.  1869,  is  the  following,  "  The  secunde  (mer- 
uaille)  is  at  Stanhenges,  nye  to  Salisbury,  where  stones  of  a  grete 
magnitude  be  exaltede  in  to  the  maner  of  gates,  that  thei  seme  as 
gates  putte  on  gates,  where  hit  can  not  be  clerely  perceyvede  how 
and  wherefore  the  stones  were  sette  there." 

In  the  Eulogium  (Historiarum  sive  Temporis),  Chronicon  ab  Orbe 
Condito  usque  ad  annum  Domini  MCCCLXVI.,  a  monacho  quodam 
Malmesburiensi  exaratum,*  ed.  1860,  vol.  ii.,  p.  141,  we  find  the 
following  account  of  Stonehenge,  "  Sunt  in  Britannift  fontes  calidi 
morbis  mortalium  medicinales.  Smnt  in  ea  plura  mirabilia ;  sunt 
enim  apud  le  Stonhenge  lapides  mirsB  magnitudinis  in  modum  por- 
tarum  elevati,  nee  liquide  perpenditur  qualiter  aut  quomodo  sunt 
ibi  constructi.''    Then  we  have  the  old  story  (p.  280)  "  how  the 

*  Higden  was  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  somewhere 
in  the  west  of  England.  He  took  monastic  tows  about  1299,  and  died  in  Maroh, 
1363,  and  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  of  Chester. 

»  Written  in  the  year  1372. 
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Britones  nnllam  falsum  oogitantes^  oonstituerant  diem  amoris  in 
civitate  Ambri,  ubi  nunc  est  le  Stonehenge  ;  "  how  they  were 
treacherously  slain,  and  how  Aurelins  Ambrosius  (pp.  802,  SOS) 
▼olens  honorare  sepdtors  locum  ubi  proceres  Britonum  Engystus  ^ 
dolo  ceciderat,  misit  propter  choream  Gigantum  in  Hibemiam  qui 
earn  per  artem  Merlini  attulit,  et  circa  sepulchrum  nobilium  occis- 
orum  statuit  choream  predictam,  quse  nunc  yocatur  Lapis  pendens 


^  Dr.  Bolletton,  in  a  paper  on  "  The  modei  of  sepultore  obeerrable  in  late 
Romano- British  and  early  Anglo-Saxon  times  in  tiiis  oountry,"  points  ont, 
from  the  iMi  that  Anglo-Saxon  nms,  iodioatiog  cremation,  had  been  foond  in 
as  many  as  fifteen  oouoties  in  England,  and  that  this  practice  ooold  only  haye 
been  prevalent  daring  tiie  160  years  interrening  between  the  comings  of  Hengist 
and  of  St  Angostine,  that  we  haye  here  a  dear  proof  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  came 
oyer  in  great  numbers.  He  says,  *'  It  is  tiie  fashion  to  consider  Hengist  a 
mythical  person,  and  to  disregard  alike  the  story  of  his  landing  in  Kent,  and 
of  lus  being  execnted  at  Conisboroogh,  in  South  Yorkshire.  But  these 
urns  show  that  men,  such  as  Hengist  was,  did  spread  themselyes  oyer  the  yery 
area  which  he  is  said  to  haye  oyerrun ;  possibly  not  in  so  short  a  period  as  the 
forty  years  assigned  for  his  exploits,  but,  what  is  of  greater  consequence, 
without  giying  up  the  manners  and  customs  and  creed  of  the  country  whence 
they  came,  and  in  which  at  the  present  day  (see  Kemble'sHor»  Ferales,  pi.  xxx. 
et  passim)  we  find  similar  relics  to  those  of  which  we  haye  been  here  speaking." 
Dr.  Eolleston  also  argues  from  this  prevalence  of  Anglo-Saxon  urn  burial  over 
such  an  area  and  for  such  a  period  that  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the 
Christian  religion,  which  has  always  resolutely  fought  against  cremation,  must 
have  been  destroyed.  As  there  is  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  look  £Ekyorably 
upon  the  revival  of  cremation,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  the  following  referenoea 
quoted  by  Dr.  Bolleston,  ''  Tertullian,  A.D.  197,  cit.  Qrimm,  Berlin,  Abhand, 
1849,  p.  207,  '  Chnstianus  cui  cremare  not  liouit ' ;  see  also  History  of  Estho- 
nians,  as  lately  as  1210,  A.D. ;  Grimm,  ibid,  p.  247  ;  Pusey,  Minor  Prophetsi 
Amos,  yi.,  10,  ibique  citata ;  Eemble  <  Horn  Ferales,'  p.  96,  *  Wherever 
Christianity  set  foot,  cremation  was  to  cease.' "  The  residts  of  the  Teutonio 
invasion  of  Britain  upon  its  Christianity  are  forcibly  set  forth  by  Dean 
Milman,  in  his  **  Latin  Christianity  "  Book,  iv.,  c.  3,  ''  Britain  was  the  only 
country  in  which  the  conquest  by  the  Northern  barbarians  had  been  followed  by 
the  extinction  of  Christianity."  .  .  •  **  The  Saxons  and  the  Anglians,  in  their 
religion  unreclaimed  idolaters,  knew  nothing  of  Christianity  but  as  the  religion 
of  that  abject  people  whom  they  were  driving  before  them  into  their  mountains 
and  fastnesses.  Their  conquest  was  not  the.settlementof  armed  conquerors 
amidst  a  subject  peoplei  but  the  gradual  expulsion — ^it  might  almost  seem,  at 
length,  the  total  extirpation-— of  the  British  and  Roman*  British  inhabitants. 
Christianity  receded  with  the  oonquered  Britons  into  the  mountains  of  Wales, 
or  towards  the  borders  of  Sootiand,  or  took  refuge  among  the  peaoefal  and 
flourishing  monasteries  of  Ireland." 
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et  Anglice  Stonehenges.  Post  hsBC  periit  rex  yeneno  apnd  Wyn- 
toniam^  anno  xliiii  regni  sui.  Sepnltns  est  in  osmeterio  quod  ipse 
prsdparayeratj  scilicet^  infia  choream  Oiganium. 

Mortuo  Aurelio  coronatos  est  Uther  frater  ejus.  Tempore  tamen 
Anrelii  reg^  per  artem  Merlini  de  Hibemia  ducti  sunt  lapides  illsd 
(sic)  magnsB  qose  nunc  apnd  le  Stonhenge  sitae  snnt.  In  HibemiA  vo- 
catad  fuemnt  Oigantam  ChoresB.  Merlinus  autem  cum  primo  reg^  de 
lapidibus  tetigerat  rex  solutus  est  in  risum^  dicens  an  lapides  Britan- 
nia tanti  valoris  essent  et  tanti  pulchritudinis  sicut  Hibemiffi  ?  Cui 
respondit  Merlinus:  Ne  moveas  rex  vanum  risum^  quia  hsec 
absque  vanitate  profero.  Mystic®  sunt  lapides  illse  et  ad  diversa 
medicamina  salubres;  nam  olim  gigantes  illos  asportaverunt  ex 
nitimis  finibus  Afric®^  et  posuerunt  in  Hiberniam  dum  ibi  habitarent; 
erat  autem  hsdc  causa:  cum  aliquis  illorum  infirmabatur  yel  vul- 
nerabatur^  statim  infra  lapides  confecerunt  balneum  de  herbis  et  de 
lotione  lapidum  quia  tanti  fuemnt  medicaminis  quod^  lapidibus 
lotis  et  aqua  potata  vel  in  balneum  missa^  asgroti  vel  vulnerati 
statim  sanitatem  reficiunt.  Non  enim  est  ibi  lapis  qui  medicamento 
careat,  steterunt  autem  in  monte  Killamo.  De  lapidibus  satis 
est.  * 

Andrew  Borde^  of  Phisicke  Doctor^  who  called  himself  Andreas 
Per/bralui,  and  whom  others  called  Merry  Andrew,  "  in  his  fyrst 
Boke  of  the  Introduction  of  knowledge  *'  (1642),  reckons  among 
the  wonders  of  England,  '^  the  hot  waters  of  Bath,''  and  tells  us  that 
'^  in  winter  the  poore  people  doth  go  into  the  water  to  kepe  ihemself 
warm,  and  to  get  them  a  heate ; ''  the  salt-springs  "  of  the  whych 
waters  salt  is  made;*' — ^the ''  Stonege''  on  Salisbuiy  Plain,  ''certayne 
great  stones  so  placed  that  no  gemetricion  can  set  them  as  they  do 
y^ang'/^  <<  fossil  wood,  there  is  wood  which  doth  tume  into  stone;'' 
and  the  royal  touch,  which  "  doth  make  men  whole  of  a  syckness 
called  the  Kynge's  evyll."  See  Retrospective  Review,  vol.  i., 
1858,  N.S. 

John  Hardyng  was  an  investigator  of  our  national  antiquities  and 
histoiy,  and  at  length  clothed  his  researches  in  rhyine,  which  he 
dedicated  under  that  form  to  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  with 
the  title  of  "  The  Chronicle  of  England  unto  the  reigne  of  King 

VOL.    XVI. — NO.  XLVI.  C 
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Edward  the  Fourth  in  verse''  (London^  164S).     He  thus  sings  of 
the  obseqnies  of  Aarelius  Ambrosius : — 

*'  Within  the  CKantes  Carole,  that  so  then  hight. 

The  Stone  Hengles,  that  nowe  so  named  hene, 

Where  prelates  and  dukes,  erles  and  lords  of  might. 

His  sepaltore  to  worship  there  were  sene. 

Thus  this  worthy  Kyng  was  hnryed  hy  dene, 

That  reygned  had  that  tyme  bat  thirten  yere 

When  he  was  dedde  and  laide  so  on  here." 

And  Constantine  was : — 

"  Bnryed  at  Caroll  ne  leese, 
Besyde  Uterpendragon  foil  expresse 
Arthnres  fader,   of  great  worthynesse ; 
Whioh  called  is  the  Stone  Hengles  oertayne, 
Besyde  Salyshnry  upon  the  playne." 

He  had  previoosly  thus  written  of  the  erection  of  Stonehenge^  as 
a  monument  to  the  Britons : — 

<'  The  Eyng  then  made  a  worthy  sepulture, 
With  y*  Stone  hengles,  hy  Merlins'  whole  aduise, 
For  all  the  lordes  Br3rtons  hye  nature, 
That  there  were  slain  in  fietlse  and  cruell  wise. 
By  false  Engest,  and  his  feloes  ynwise ; 
In  remembraunoe  of  his  foroasten  treason, 
Without  cause,  or  any  els  enoheson." 

Leiand  died  in  1652,  leaving  behind  him,  amongst  other  writings^ 
'*  Commentarii  de  Scriptoribus  Britanicis/'  In  this  work  (voL  i., 
p.  42 — 18)  is  an  account  of  Ambrosius  Merlin.  The  following  is 
an  extract  from  a  translation  of  it,  made  by  Canon  Jackson  for  Dr. 
Thumam :  '*  After  the  death  of  Vortigem,  the  Britons  plucked  wp 
fresh  courage  under  a  new  leader;  so  much  so,  that  in  a  short  time 
they  slaughtered  and  despatched  to  the  regions  below  the  greater 
part  of  the  Saxons  with  their  chieftain,  Hengist;  the  rest  were 
dismissed  to  slavery  and  a  precarious  existence.  Then  it  was  that 
Ambrosius  began  to  study  the  glory  of  Britain,  to  restore  cities  and 
castles,  and  once  more  to  elevate  religion  also  to  its  former  dignity. 
Aipongst  other  things  he  was  seized  with  the  most  generous  desire 
of  perpetuating  the  illustrious  memory  of  the  British  nobles,  who, 
whether  through  the  fraud  or  the  valor  of  Hengist  and  his  party,  I 
cannot  say — fell  on  Salisbury  Plain.*'  Merlin  was  sent  for,  and 
^'  began  by  searching  for  a  bed  of  stone  in  large  masses,  such  as 
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abound  in  Salisbarj  Plain,  and  haying  found  one  which  was  both 
near  the  site  fixed  upon  and  was  also  remarkable  for  the  enormous 
size  of  its  blocks,  he  immediately  collected  a  number  of  '  navvies,' 
giving  them  orders  to  set  to  work  hard  and  lay  the  ground  open, 
wide  and  deep.  The  men  got  their  tools  together,  and  set  to  work. 
But  when  they  came  to  raise  to  the  surface  the  largest  of  the  blocks 
out  of  its  native  bed,  the  '  navvies '  were  utterly  at  a  non-plus  what 
to  do.  Then  Merlin  by  his  art  and  skill  lent  that  aid  which  the 
men's  strength  could  not  supply.  By  wonderful  ingenuity  that 
seemed  almost  inspired,  he  constructed  machines  similar  to,  and 
certainly  not  less  cleverly  contrived  than  those  which  in  his  Tenth 
Book  on  Architecture,  Vitruvius  attributes  to  Ctesiphon  and 
Metagenes.  So  superior  in  difficult  undertakings  is  the  mind  to 
the  body.  And  now  the  engines  were  set  up,  the  work  glowed, 
every  one  being  intent  upon  his  own  special  business.  To  be  brief, 
at  least  50  slabs  [tabula],  of  immense  size  and  weight  were  brought 
to  the  spot  where  a  large  number  of  the  British  nobility  had  been 
put.  to  death.  Recourse  was  again  had  to  genius  and  machinery, 
for  Merlin,  having  marked  out  a  round  place,  ordered  the  stene- 
quarriers  to  set  up  those  enormous  blocks,  which  were  much  gp*eater 
in  height  than  in  breadth,  and  to  place  them  in  circular  form  at 
equal  intervening  distances.  His  next  order  was  to  unite  the 
summits  of  these  stones  by  placing  enormous  blocks  over  the  vacant 
intervals,  so  as  to  form  a  crown.  Besides  these,  other  stones  also 
were  set  up  in  the  same,  or  very  similar  manner,  only  within  the 
area  of  the  outer  circle,  of  which  some  have  fallen  through  the  in- 
jury of  time.  The  same  has  also  happened  to  some  of  the  coronary 
stones  of  the  first  circle.'^  * 

>  **  About  the  fetohing  of  them  from  Ireland,  it  is  all  fabulous.  For  eyery 
person  even  of  common  mformation  must  know  that  these  stones,  so  large  as 
not  even  to  be  moved  by  any  mechanism  in  our  unscieotifio  days,  were  brought 
by  Merlin  witb  marvellous  skill  and  the  help  of  ingenious  machinery  from  some 
neighbouring  quarry  to  the  place  where  they  are  now  the  admiration  of  travel- 
lers. It  would,  indeed,  haye  puzzled  him  to  bring  them  by  sea  to  Amesbury, 
for  there  is  no  sea  coast  within  20  miles  of  it."  From  the  Latin  in  Collectanea, 
ii,  by  Canon  Jackson  {Wilts  Mag,  i.,  176),  who  says,  *<It  is  remarkable  that 
though  so  close  to  Stonehenge  (which,  no  doubt,  he  saw),  Leland  has  left  no 
description  of  that  place  or  Aveburj." 

c2 
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In  Polydore  Yergfl's »  English  History  (edited  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis 
for  the  Camden  Society,  1846),  is  the  following:  ^'The  Englishmenne 
after  this  [defeat  of  the  Saxons  and  death  of  Ambrosius,  King  of 
the  Britons]  hadd  qnietnes,  nothinge  againste  their  wills,  within  vj. 
monethes  having  yj.  hundred  diseommoditees ;  the  Britons^  never- 
thelesj  intentive  to  nothinge^  and  the  lease  readie  to  annoye  them 
throwghe  there  death  of  there  kinge,  for  whome,  in  the  meane  time, 
in  that  hee  hadde  well  deserved  of  the  common  wealthe^  thei  erected 
a  rioll  sepnlcher  in  the  fiuhion  of  a  crowne  of  great  sqoare  stones^ 
even  in  that  place  wheare  in  skirmished  hee  receaved  his  fatall  stroke. 
The  tnmbe  is  as  yet  extante  in  the  diooesse  of  Sarisbarie,  neare  to 
the  village,  called  Anmsburie/' 

**  Polydori  Yergilii  Anglic®  historise  libri  xxvii.  fol.  Basilese,  1 557. 
Angli  secnndnm  hsec,  non  inviti  qnievere,  sexcentis  intra  pancos 
menses  affecti  incommodis,  Britanno  presertim  nihil  moliente,  et  ob 
mortem  sni  docis,  minns  in  malis  parato,  qni  interea  dnci  suo  Am- 
brosio  de  Bepublica  bene  merito  magnificom  posoit  sepnlchmm, 
fSnctam  ad  formam  corona,  ex  magnis  qnadratis  lapidibus,  eo  loci, 
ubi  pngnando  ceciderat,  nt  tanti  dacis  virtns  ne  oblivione  eorum, 
qui  tunc  erant,  ant  reticentia  posterorum  insepulta  esset.  Extat 
etiam  nnnc  id  monimentum  in  dicecesi  Sarisberiensi  piope  pagum, 
qnam  Amisberiam  vooant/' 

In  the  first  edition  of  Camden's  >'' Britannia ''  (1586),  is  the 
following  account  of  Stonehenge :  **  Septentriones  versus  ad  vi.  plus 

■Pdjdore  Yergil,  desoribed  by  H.  Wharton,  in  his  «  Anglia  Saora,"  as*<  vir 
nndequaqne  doetiBsimas,  et  Anglioanse  Historia  peritissimus/'  was  bom  at 
XJrbino  in  Italy,  in  the  lattor  half  of  Che  fifteenth  centnry,  and  died  1555.  He 
was  Archdeaoon  of  Wells  in  1508,  and  was  employed  by  Henry  YII.  to  writo  a 
history  of  England.  "  His  attainments  went  far  beyond  the  oommon  learning 
of  his  age.  The  earlier  part  of  his  history  interfered  with  the  prejndioes  of  the 
English.  He  discarded  fimto  as  an  unreal  personage ;  and  oonsidered  Geofl&ey 
of  Monmoath*8  history  an  heterogeneous  mixtare  of  fact  and  fable,  furnishing 
oomparatiTely  little  whioh  oould  be  safely  relied  upon  as  history  "  (Sir  H.EUis). 
Henoe  the  abuse  of  Yergil  by  Leland,  Sir  H.  Savile,  Paulus  Joyius,  Humphrey 
Llnyd,  Caius,  and  others,  as  a  disparager  of  the  British  Antiquities,  a  destroyer 
of  manuscripts,  ftc 

*  Camden  was  bom  in  London  in  1551^  and  died  in  1623.  He  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 
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minns  a  Sarisbnrift  milliari,  in  illA  planitie^  insana  (at  Ciceronis 
yerbo  utar)  conspicitur  constructio.^  Intra  fossam  enim  ingentia  et 
mdia  saxa^  quomm  nonnnlla  xxviii.  pedes  attitadine,  viL  latitadinej 
coUiguntj  coronsB  in  modo  triplici  serie  erig^tur^  quibns  alia  quasi 
transyersaria  sio  innituntar^  at  pensile  yideatur  opas;  unde  Stone- 
henge  nobis  nancupatar,  ati  antiquis  historicis  Chorea  Oigantum  k 
magnitadine.  Hoc  in  miraouloram  nnmero  refemnt  nostrates^  unde 
yerd  ejasmodi  saxa  allata  faerint,  cam  totA  r^one  finitimft  yix 
stractiles  lapides  inyeniantur,  et  qa&nam  ratione  sabrecta^  demi- 
rantur.  De  his  non  mihi  sabtilius  disputandunii  sed  dolentius  de-» 
plorandam  obliterates  esse  tanti  monamenti  authores.  Attamen 
sant  qui  exi^timant  saxa  ilia  non  yiya  esse^  id  est^  Haturalia  et  excissa 
sed  facticia  ex  areofi*  pur&^  et  unctuoso  aliquo  coagmentata.  Fama 
obtinet  Ambrosium  Aurelianunij  siye  Utherum  ejus  fratrem^  in 
Britonum  memoriam^  qui  ibi  Saxonum  dolo^  in  coUoquio  cecideruntj 
ilia  Merlini  mathematici  oper&  posuisse.  Alii  produnt  Britannos 
hoc  quasi  magnificum  sepulchrum  eidem  Ambrosio  substruxisse  eo 
loci^  ubi  hostili  gladio  ille  periit^  ut  publicis  operibus  contectus 
esseti  e&que  extructione^  qusB  sit  ad  setemitatis  memoriam^  quasi 
yirtutis  ara/' 

In  "The  Theatre  of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britaine/'  by  John 
Speed/ 1627^  is  a  map  of  Wiltshire^  with  an  eng^ying  of  Stonehengo 
in  one  comer.  Ten  transom  stones  are  represented  in  it  as  in  their 
places.  The  following  description  is  engrayed  beneath  it :  "  This 
ancient  monument  was  erected  by  Aurelius  sumamed  AmbrosiuSj 
King  of  the  Brittaines,  whose  nobility  in  raigne  of  Vortiger  (his 
countryes  scourge)  about  ye  yere  of  Christ  475  by  treachery  of  ye 
Saxons^  on  a  daye  of  parley  were  there  slaughtered  and  their  bodyes 

'  Cioero  pro  Milone,  20.  *'  Ante  fandum  Clodii,  quo  in  fnndo,  propter 
insanas  iilas  substmotiones,  fadle  mille  hominom  yersabator  yalentinm.  Bdito 
adversarii  atque  excelso  loco  snperiorem  ae  fore  pntabat  Milo,  et  ob  earn  rem 
enm  looum  ad  pugnam  potissimnm  elegeratP  " 

*  John  Speedy  bom  at  Farrington,  in  Cheshire,  about  1065,  brought  up  to  the 
bosinesa  of  a  tailor,  was  enabled  by  the  liberality  of  Sir  Folk  Greville  to  doTote 
himself  to  the  study  of  English  history  and  antiquities.  <<  According  to  T^rrel 
and  Bishop  Nicholson,  he  was  the  first  who,  slighting  Geoffirey  of  Monmouth 
and  other  legendaries,  commenced  at  once  with  solid  and  rational  matter."  He 
died  in  1629,    His  history  of  Great  Britain  was  published  in  1614. 
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there  interred.  In  memory  whereof  this  king  Aurel  caused  this 
Trophye  to  be  set  up.  Admirable  to  posterityes  both  in  forme  and 
quantitye.  The  matter  thereof  are  stones  of  great  bignes^  conteyn- 
yng  twenty  eighte  foot  and  more  in  length  and  tenn  in  breadth^ 
these  are  set  in  ye  ground  by  towe  and  a  thrid  laide  gatewise  oyer 
thwart  fastned  with  tenons  and  mortoises  wrought  in  the  same  wch. 
seeme  very  dangerous  to  all  that  passe  thereunder.  The  forme  is 
rounde^  and  as  it  semeth  hath  been  circulated  with  three  rankes  of 
these  stones^  many  whereof  are  now  fallen  downe  and  the  uttermost 
standing  contayneth  in  compass  three  hundred  foot  by  measure  of 
assize.  They  all  are  roughe  and  of  a  graye  colour^  standing  within 
a  trench  that  hath  bene  much  deeper.  In  this  place  this  forsayd 
King  Aurelius  with  2  more  of  ye  Britishe  Kings  his  successours 
have  beene  buryed  with  many  more  of  their  nobilitye  and  in  this 
place  under  little  bankes  to  this  daye  are  founde  by  digging  bones 
of  mighty  men  and  armoure  of  large  and  ancient  fashion.  Not  farr 
hence  is  sene  the  mines  of  an  ould  fortresse  thought  by  some  to  be 
built  there  by  the  Romaines  when  this  kingdom  was  possessed  by 
the  Emperours.'^ 

Speed's  "  History  of  Britain/'  second  edition,  1672,  p.  267,  says, 
'^  Unto  this  Aurelius  Ambrosius  is  ascribed  the  erection  of  that  rare 
and  admirable  monument,  now  called  Stonehenge,  in  the  same  place 
where  the  Britaines  had  been  treacherously  slaughtered  and  interred, 
whose  manner  and  forme  in  our  draught  of  Wiltshire  wee  have  in« 
serted.  The  matter  being  stones  of  a  great  and  huge  bignesse,  so 
that  some  of  them  containe  twelve  tonne  in  waight  and  twenty 
eight  foote  or  more  in  length,  their  breadth  seven  and  compasse 
sixteene.  These  are  set  in  the  ground  of  a  good  depth,  and  standing 
a  round  circle  by  two  and  two,  having  a  third  stone  somewhat  of 
lesse  quantity  laid  gate^wise  over  thwarte  on  their  toppes  fastened 
with  tenons  and  mortaises,  the  one  into  the  other,  which  to  some 
seeme  so  dangerous  as  they  may  not  safely  be  passed  under,  the 
rather  for  that  many  of  them  are  fallen  downe  and  the  rest  suspected 
of  no  sure  foundatioD.  Notwithstanding  at  my  being  there,  I 
^either  saw  cause  of  such  feare,  nor  uncertaintie  in  accounting  of 
their  numbers,  as  it  is  said  to  be.     The  stones  are  gray,  but  not 
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marbled^  wherein  great  holes  are  beaten  even  bj  force  of  weather^ 
that  serre  for  ravens  and  other  birds  to  build  in  and  bring  forth 
their  joung.  The  ground  plot  containeth  about  three  hundred  foot 
in  compasse^  in  plan  almost  rounds  or  rather  like  unto  a  horse-shoe^ 
with  an  entrance  in  the  east  side.  Three  rowes  of  stones  seeme 
formerly  to  have  been  pitched^  the  larg^est  outwards  and  the  least 
inwards^  many  whereof  are  now  fallen  downe^  but  those  that  stande 
shew  so  faire  an  aspect^  and  that  so  farre  off^  that  they  seeme  to  the 
beholders  to  be  some  fortresse  or  strong  castle.  A  trench  also  is 
about  them^  which  hath  beene  much  deeper,  and  upon  the  plaines 
adjoyning  many  round  topped  hilles  without  any  .  .  •  trench 
(as  it  were  cast  up  out  of  the  earth)  stand  like  great  Hay  Cockes  in 
a  plaine  meadow.'  In  these  and  thereabouts  by  digging  have  been 
found  pieces  of  ancient  fashioned  armour  with  the  bones  of  men^ 
whose  bodies  were  thus  covered  with  earth  that  was  brought  thither 
by  their  well-willers  and  fiiends  even  in  their  head-peeces;  a  token 
of  love  that  then  was  used,  as  some  imagine.  This  trophy  Aurelius 
Ambrosius  (in  memorial  of  the  Bs.  massacre)  created  and  is  worthily 
accounted  one  of  the  wonders  of  this  island,  and  one  in  the  verses 
of  Alexr.  Necham  called  the  GKant^s  Dance,  wherein  this  Ambro- 
sius, &c.,  &c.,  as  in  Oeofirey.'^ 

According  to  Antony  a  Wood  (AthencB  Oxonienses,  vol.  i.,  p.  631 ; 
Bliss'  ed.  ii.,  p.  659),  John  Speed,  M.A.,  M.D.,  bom  c.  1595,  son  of 
the  above,  an  eminent  physician,  wrote  ^^  Stonehenge,''  a  pastoral 
which  was  acted  before  Dr.  Richard  Bailie,  the  President,  and 
Fellows,  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  in  their  common  refectory, 
at  what  time  the  said  Doctor  was  returned  from  Salisbury  after  he 
was  installed  Dean  thereof,  1635.  ^^  The  said  pastoral  is  not  printed 
but  goes  about  in  MS.  from  hand  to  hand.'' 

Among  Dr.  Thumam's  memoranda  for  his  intended  paper  on 
Stonehenge  is  the  following:  ''Nero  CsBsar,  1624,  by  the  trans- 
lator of  Lucius-Florus  (Bolton  MS.  on  title)  dedicated  with  leave 
to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Admiral.  [Stukeley  and  Aubrey 
had  their  Twining,  Inigo  Jones  his  Bolton. — /.T.]  Page  181,  §  32 : 
"  Of  the  place  of  Boadicea's  buriall  .  •  .  Admirable  monument 
of  the  stones  upon  Salisburie  plaine     .     .     .     the  dumbness  of  it 
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speakes  that  it  was  not  the  work  of  the  Bomans^  for  thej  were  wont 
to  make  stones  vocaU  by  inscriptions  .  .  .  That  Stonage  was 
a  work  of  the  Britaines  the  rudeness  itself  persuades  .  .  •  plate 
of  metal^  eto.  appertaine  to  Stonehenge^  or  as  it  is  more  commonly 
named  Stonage    .     .     •     quotes  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  to  criticise 

.  .  •  Ambrosius'  story  alluded  to.  The  mine  of  the  old  fortress^ 
which  surviyes  not  far  from  Stonage  also  thought  by  some  whom- 
soever to  have  been  a  Roman  Work,  afford  no  cypher  for  spelling 
out  the  founders  of  this  stonie  marvell  .  .  .  The  bones  of  men 
digged  up  at  times  neere  this  place  under  little  bankes,  convince  it 
to  have  been  sepulchral,  but  armours  of  a  large  and  antique  fashion^ 
upon  which  the  spade  and  pickaxe  are  sometimes  said  to  hit  doe 
clear  the  owners  of  having  been  in  the  number  of  those  Britains 
whom  pagan  Hengist  wickedly  slew,  for  they  came  weaponless. 

•  •  .  My  jealousie  touching  the  cause  of  Stonage,  concludes 
not  others  freedom  to  censure  what  they  please/' 

In  '^  Annales,  or,  a  generall  Chronicle  of  England,^'  begun  by 
John  Stow,^  continued  by  Edmond  Howes  (folio,  London,  1681), 
we  find  the  following :  "  Of  this  Ambrosius,  William  Malmesbury 
writeth  thus :  Surely,  even  then  (saith  he)  the  Brytaines  had  gone 
to  wracke,  if  Ambrosius,  who  onely  and  alone  of  all  the  Romanes, 
remained  in  Brytaine,  and  was  Monarch  of  the  Realme  after  Vortiger, 
had  not  kept  vnder  the  proud  Barbarians,  with  the  notable  travaile 
of  the  warriour  Arthur.  Now  it  foUoweth  in  Geflfrey,  that  this 
Ambrosius  caused  Churches  to  be  repaired,  which  had  been  spoiled 
by  the  Saxons :  he  caused  also  the  great  stones  to  bee  set  on  the 
Plaine  of  Salisbury,  which  is  called  Stonehenge,  in  remembrance  of 

>  John  Stow,  bom  in  London,  about  1525,  was  brought  np  by  his  father  as  a 
tailor,  but  took  to  antiquarian  researches.  His  '<  Summarie  of  the  Englyshe 
C&roniole  "  was  oompiled  at  the  instance  of  Dudley,  Barl  of  Leicester,  and  was 
pubUshed  in  1565,  and  afterwards  oontinaed  by  Edmond  Howes.  His  *<  Survey 
of  London  "  appeared  in  1598.  <*  From  his  papers  Edmond  Howes  published  a 
folio  Tolume,  entitled  *  Stow's  Chronicle,'  which  does  not  however  contain  the 
whole  of  that  '  far  larger  work,'  which  he  had  left  in  his  study,  transcribed 
for  the  press,  and  which  is  said  to  have  fallen  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Symnods 
D'Ewes.  He  died,  afflicted  by  poverty  and  disease,  in  1605,  at  the  a;e  of 
eighty.  He  was  a  correct  and  lealous  antiquary,  and  a  sincere  lover  of  truth) 
who  never  would  be  satisfied  without  a  reoour&s  to  original  doouments." 
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the  Biylames  that  were  slaine  and  buried  there^  in  the  raigne  of 
Yortiger^  at  the  banquet  and  communication  of  Hengist  with  the 
Saxons.  This  ancient  Monument  is  yet  to  be  seen^  and  is  a  number 
of  stones^  roughs  and  of  a  graj  colour^  26  foote  in  length,  and  about 
10  foot  in  breadth^  they  are  ioyned  by  two  and  two  together^  and 
every  couple  sustaineth  a  third  stone  lying  overthwart^  gatewise^ 
which  is  fastened  by  the  meanes  of  tenons  that  enter  into  mortaises 
of  those  stones  not  closed  with  any  cement.  It  appeareth  that  there 
hath  beene  3  ranks  going  round  as  circles  one  within  another : 
whereof  the  vttermost  and  largest  containeth  in  compasse  300  foote^ 
but  the  other  ranks  are  decayed^  and  therefore  hard  to  reckon  how 
nmny  stones  there  be. 

'^  The  Chronicles  of  the  Britaines  doe  testifie^  that  whereas  the 
Saxons^  about  the  yeere  of  our  Lord  450^  had  slaine  480  of  the 
Britaines  Nobility  by  treason,  and  vnder  colour  of  a  treaty,  Aurelius 
Ambrose  now  King  of  theBritainesdesirous  to  continue  their  memory 
with  some  worthy  monument,  caused  these  stones  to  be  set  vp  in  a 
place  of  their  murther  and  buriall,  the  which  stones  had  beene  first 
brought  from  AfiHk  into  Ireland,  and  placed  on  mount  Elillare, 
and  from  thence  by  the  industrious  meanes  of  Merlin,  were  convayed 
to  this  place  to  the  aforesaid  end.  There  are  about  this  place 
certaine  little  hils,  or  banks,  vnder  the  which  are  found  sometimes 
bones  of  big  men,  and  pieces  of  armour :  also  not  far  from  thence^ 
remaine  old  mines  of  the  manner  of  a  f  ortresse,  which  the  Romanes 

(as  it  is  not  vnlike)  did  build  there  in  times  past 

Aurelius  Ambrose  being  poysoned,  dyed,  when  bee  had  raigned  35 
yeeres,  and  was  buried  at  Stonehenge,  then  called  Chorea  Gigantum/' 

Thomas  Fuller,^  in  chapter  26  of  the  first  book  of  the  "  Church 
Histoiy  of  Britain  '*  (1656),  gives  the  following  account  of  Stone- 
henge :  '^  It  is  contrived  in  form  of  a  crown,  consisting  of  three 
circles  of  stones  set  up  gate-wise;  some  called  'corse-stones,'  of 
12  tons,  others  called  '  cronets,'  of  7  tons'  weight  (those  haply  for 

^  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller,  the  eminent  historian  and  divine,  died  in  1601.  He 
was  the  author  of  <*  the  Worthies,"  <*  the  Chnroh  History  of  England,"  '*  History 
of  the  Holy  War,"  etc  He  was  a  man  of  <*  quaint  oonoeit,"  and  had  snch  a 
memory  tlutt  he  ooald  recite  a  sermon  verbatim  after  he  had  heard  it  onoe. 
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greater,  and  these  for  inferior  officers) ;  and  one  stone  at  a  distanee 
seems  to  stand  sentinel  for  the  rest.  It  seems  equally  impossible, 
that  thej  were  bred  here,  or  brought  hither;  seeing  (no  navigable 
water  near)  sach  Yoluminous  balks  are  unmanageable  in  cart  or 
waggon.  As  for  the  the  tale  of  Merlin's  conjuring  them  bj  magic 
out  of  Ireland,  and  bringing  them  alofb  in  the  skies  (what,  in 
Charles's  Wain?)  it  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  confuted.  This  hath  put 
learned  men  on  necessity  to  conceive  them  artificial  stones,  con- 
solidated of  sand.  Stand  they  there,  in  defiance  of  wind  and  weather 
(which  hath  discomposed  the  method  of  them),  which,  if  made  of 
any  precious  matter  (a  bait  to  tempt  avarice),  no  doubt  long  since 
had  been  indicted  of  superstition ;  whereas,  now  they  are  protected 
by  their  own  weight  and  worthlessness.'' 

King  James  I.  visited  Stonehenge  in  1620,  and  was  so  much  in- 
terested in  it  that  he  desired  Inigo  Jones,  the  celebrated  architect, 
'^  to  produce  out  of  his  own  practice  in  architecture,  and  experience 
in  antiquities  abroad,  what  he  could  discover  concerning  this  of 
Stonehenge.'' 

The  enquiring  and  somewhat  sceptical  spirit  of  the  seventeenth 
century  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the   British  myths  ^    about 


*  Lady  Verney  well  says  in  her  paper  on  the  "  Old  Welsh  Legends  and  Poetry" 
in  the  "  Contemporary  Eeyiew,"  for  Febroary,  1876 :  "  The  chief  drawback  to 
the  study  of  Welsh  legend  has  been  that,  as  a  German  author  observes,  <  most 
old  Cambrian  writers  hare  been  utterly  destitute  of  all  capacity  for  historical 
oritioism.'  In  the  pre-soientflo  ages  of  literature  they  went  even  beyond  the 
limits  of  decent  self-glorification  in  which  all  nations  thought  it  patriotic  to  in- 
dulge. <  Welsh  was  the  language  in  which  Adam  made  love  to  Eve.'  <  If 
two  children  were  shut  up  so  that  they  never  heard  any  language  spoken  what- 
ever, they  would  be  found  to  speak  Welsh.'  Their  early  histories  are  not 
satisfied  with  Brut,  who  confronts  us  in  all  our  early  English  accounts,  but  go 
back  to  Annun  of  Troy,  '  a  second  son,'  <  a  hero,'  who  *  was  the  first  king  of 
Cambria,'  <  his  identity  with  Eneas  cannot  be  doubted.'  •  .  .  A.lthough  the 
Welsh  pedigree  is  probably  fabulous  which  mentions  casually  some  time  after 
its  opening,  that  '  about  this  time  the  creation  of  the  world  took  place,'  yet  Noah 
was  only  one  of  the  long  line  of  ancestry  which  headed  the  trees  of  families, 
with  any  respect  for  themselves  or  their  descent,  while  Arthur,  Yortigem,  and 
Madoc  were  showered  in  ad  hbitum,"  .  .  .  <*  The  antiquity  of  Welsh  poetry 
and  legend  has  been,  no  doubt,  greatly  exaggerated,  and  if  the  time  and  trouble 
spent  in  absurd  speculations  concerning  the  Druids,  attempts  to  evolve  all  the 
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Stonehenge^  and  we  aooordingly  find  Inigo  Jones  breaking 
away  from  them  in  the  direction  of  the  Romans^  Charlton  in 
that  of  the  Danes^  and  Aubrey  in  that  of  the  Druids ;  >  and 
Samuel    Daniel^   the  poet^    (1579 — 1619)    writing     thus    impa- 


gods  and  goddesses  of  Greece  out  of  rade  hints  oonoeming  Hu  and  Ceridwen, 
or  in  trying  to  proye  the  affinity  between  Hebrew  and  Welsh,  had  been  used  in 
sifting  the  historical  eyidenoe,  and  the  allusions  contained  in  the  poems,  some 
order  would  by  this  time  have  been  worked  out  of  the  chaos  of  words.  These 
have  often  been  put  together,  says  Zenss,  from  older  poems,  without  under- 
standing them,  or  they  have  been  written  down  from  oral  recitation  without 
connection  or  meaning.  It  has  already  been  seen  what  light  can  be  thrown 
upon  them  by  Mr.  Nash,  though  in  rather  a  merciless  spirit  for  the  feeling  of 
l^ndary  lore.  Their  interest  is  often  great,  as  traces  of  extremely  early 
manners  and  customs  are  to  be  found  in  the  stories,  triads,  and  the  histories  of 
taints.  Their  present  form  dates  from  MSS.  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, but  many  of  the  materials  from  which  they  have  been  compiled,  even  if 
the  exact  words  have  not  survived,  have  clearly  come  down  from  very  rude  ages.'' 

'  As  many  persons  stQl  talk  glibly  about  Dmids,  and  others,  (like  the  Director 
General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey),  write  about  their  connection  with  Stonebenge, 
as  if  it  were  '*  a  matter  of  course,"  the  writer  would  venture  to  commend  to 
consideration  the  following  words  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  modem 
writers  on  race  and  language:  ** Druids  are  never  mentioned  before  Ceesar. 
Few  writers,  if  any,  before  him  were  able  to  distinguish  between  Celts  and 
Germans,  but  spoke  of  the  barbarians  of  Gaul  and  Germany  as  the  (Greeks  spoke 
of  Scythians,  or  as  we  ourselves  speak  of  the  negroes  of  Africa,  without  dis- 
tinguishing between  races  so  different  from  each  other  as  Hottentots  and  Kafirs. 
Cttsar  was  one  of  the  first  writers  who  knew  of  an  ethnological  distinction 
between  Celtic  and  Teutonic  barbarians,  and  we  may  therefore  trust  him  when 
he  says  that  the  Celts  had  Druids,  and  the  Germans  had  none.  But  his  further 
statements  about  these  Celtic  priests  and  sages  are  hardly  more  trustworthy  than 
the  account  which  an  ordinary  Indian  officer  at  the  present  day  might  give  us 
of  the  Buddhist  priests  and  the  Buddhist  religion  of  Ceylon.  Ceesar's  statement 
that  the  Druids  worshipped  Mercury,  Apollo,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Minerva,  is  of 
the  same  base  metal  as  the  statements  of  more  modem  writers, — that  the  Budd- 
hists worship  the  GDrinity,  and  that  they  take  Buddha  for  the  Son  of  God. 
Cnsar  most  likely  never  conversed  with  a  Draid,  nor  was  he  able  to  control,  if 
he  was  able  to  understand,  the  statements  made  to  him  about  the  ancient  priest- 
hood, the  religion  and  literature  of  Gaul.  Besides,  Ceesar  himself  tells  us  very 
little  about  the  priests  of  Chiul  and  Britain ;  and  the  thrilling  accounts  of  the 
white  robes  and  the  golden  sickles  belong  to  Pliny's  '  Natural  History '  (xvi., 
c*  44),  by  no  means  a  safe  authority  in  such  matters.  We  must  be  satisfied , 
indeed,  to  know  very  Uttie  about  the  mode  of  life,  the  forms  of  worship,  or  the 
mysterious  wisdom  of  the  Druids  and  their  fiocks." — Max  Muller's  '*  Chips  from 
a  German  Workshop,"  voL  iii.,  p.  250. 
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tientlj  about  the  legendary  tales  which  had  till  then  prevailed  :— 

*'  And  whereto  teryes  that  wondrous  trophy  now, 
That  on  the  goodly  plain  near  Wilton  stands  f 
That  huge  dumb  heap,  that  cannot  tell  ns  how, 
Kor  what,  nor  whenoe  it  is,  nor  with  whose  hands, 
Nor  for  whose  glory  it  was  set  to  show. 
How  muoh  our  pride  mocks  that  of  other  lands. 

Whereon  when  as  the  gaxing  passenger 

Hath  greedy  look'd  with  admiration, 

And  fain  would  know  its  birth,  and  what  it  were, 

How  there  erected,  and  how  long  agone ; 

Inquires  and  asks  his  fellow-traveller. 

What  he  hath  heard,  and  his  opinion  I 

Then  ignorance,  with  fabulous  discourse, 
Bobbing  fair  art  and  cunning  of  their  right, 
Telk  how  those  stones  were  by  the  devil's  force, 
From  Afriok  brought,  to  Ireland  in  a  night: 
And  thence  to  Britannic,  by  magick  course. 
From  giant's  hands  redeem'd  by  Merlin's  sleight: 

And  then  near  Ambry  plac'd  in  memory 
Of  all  those  noble  Britons  murder'd  there, 
By  Hengist  and  his  Saxon  treachery, 
Coming  to  parle  in  peace  at  unaware. 
With  this  old  legend  then,  credulity 
Holds  her  content,  and  closes  up  her  care." 

Before  farther  mention  of  Inigo  Jones'  work,  which  was  published 
from  his  "  few  indigested  notes/'  by  his  friend  John  Webb,  in  1655, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  give  the  slight  notices  of  Stonehenge  given  by 
John  Evelyn,  and  Samuel  Pepys,  in  their  diaries. 

The  former  gives  the  following  account  of  his  visit  on  the  22nd 
July,  1654 :  "  We  departed  [from  Salisbury]  and  dined  at  a  farm 
of  my  uncle  Hungerford's,  called  Dameford  Magna,  situate  in  a 
valley  under  the  plain,  most  sweetly  watered,  abounding  in  trouts 
catched  by  spear  in  the  night,  when  they  come  attracted  by  a  light 
set  in  the  stem  of  a  boat.  After  dinner,  continuing  our  return,  we 
passed  over  the  goodly  plain,  or  rather  sea  of  carpet,  which  I  think 
for  evenness,  extent,  verdure,  and  innumerable  flocks,  to  be  one  of 
the  most  delightful  prospects  in  nature,  and  reminded  me  of  the 
pleasant  lives  of  shepherds  we  read  of  in  romances.  Now  we  were 
arrived  at  Stonehenge,  indeed  a  stupendous  monument,  appearing 
at  a  distance  like  a  castle;  how  so  many  and  huge  pillars  of  stone 
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should  have  been  brought  together^  some  erects  others  transverse  on 
the  tops  of  them^  in  a  circular  area  as  rudely  representing  a  cloister 
or  heathen  and  more  natural  temple^  is  wonderful.  The  stone  is  so 
exceedingly  hard,  that  all  my  strength  with  a  hammer  could  not 
break  a  fragment,  which  hardness  I  impute  to  their  so  long  exposure* 
To  number  them  exactly  is  very  difficult,  they  lie  in  such  variety  of 
postures  and  confusion,  though  they  seemed  not  to  exceed  100 ;  we 
counted  only  95.  As  to  their  being  brought  thither,  there  being 
no  navigable  river  near,  is  by  some  admired ;  but  for  the  stone, 
there  seems  to  be  the  same  kind  about  20  miles  distant,  some  of 
which  appear  above  ground.  About  the  same  hills,  are  divers 
mounts  raised,  conceived  to  be  ancient  intrenchments,  or  places  of 
burial,  after  bloody  fights.  We  now  went  by  the  Devizes,  a  reason- 
able large  town,  and  came  late  to  Cadenham.'^ 

Pepys  was  there  on  the  11th  June,  1668:  '^  Thence  [that  is 
from  the  Cathedral]  to  the  inne ;  and  there  not  being  able  to  hire 
coach-horses,  and  not  willing  to  use  our  own,  we  got  saddle  horses, 
very  dear.  Boy  that  went  to  look  for  them,  6rf.  So  the  three 
women  behind  W.  Hewer,  Murford,  and  our  guide,  and  I  single  to 
Stonehenge,  over  the  Plain  and  some  great  hills,  even  to  fright  us. 
Come  thither,  and  find  them  as  prodigious  as  any  tales  I  ever  heard 
<rf  them,  and  worth  this  journey  to  see.  God  knows  what  their  use 
was  1  they  are  hard  to  tell,  but  yet  may  be  told.  Oave  the  shepherd- 
women,  for  leading  our  horses,  ^,*^ 

To  '^  the  Most  Notable  Antiquity  of  Great  Britain,  vulgarly  called 
Stone-heng,  on  Salisbury  Plain,  restored,  by  Inigo  Jones,  Esq.^ 
Architect-General  to  the  late  King,''  (1655,)  is  prefixed  the 
following  preface,  signed  ^' J.  W.''  (John  Webb.)  "This  dis- 
course of  Stone-Heng  is  moulded  off  and  cast  into  a  rude  form, 
from  some  few  indigested  notes  of  the  late  judicious  architect, 
the  Yirtruvius  of  his  age,  Inigo  Jones.  That  so  venerable  an 
antiquity  might  not  perish,  but  the  world  made  beholding  to 
him  for  restoring  it  to  light,  the  desires  of  several  of  his  learned 
friends  have  encourag^  me  to  compose  this  Treatise.  Had  he  sur- 
vived to  have  done  it  with  his  own  hand,  there  had  needed  no 
apology.     Such  as  it  is,  I  make  now  yours.    Accept  it  in  his  name 
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from  J.  W"  The  portion  of  the  work  for  which  Jones  was 
responsible  was  very  small.  The  peculiarities  of  his  plan  are 
that  he  gives  three  entranoto^  and  that  he  makes  the  two 
inner  portions  of  the  structure  of  an  hexagonal  form.  The  results 
of  his  enquiry  are  as  follows :  "  I  suppose  I  have  now  proved  from 
authentic  authors^  and  the  rules  of  art^  Stonheng  anciently  a  Temple 
dedicated  to  Cselus  [by  some  authors  called  Cselum,  by  others 
Uranus^  from  whom  the  ancients  imagined  all  things  took  their 
beginning  J  built  by  the  Romans ;  either  in^  or  not  long  after  those 
times  [by  all  likelihood]  when  the  Roman  eagles  spreading  their 
commanding  wings  over  this  island^  the  more  to  civilize  the  natives, 
introduce  the  art  of  building  amongst  them,  discovering  their 
ambitious  desire,  by  stupendous  and  prodigious  works,  to  eternize 
the  memory  of  their  high  minds  to  succeeding  ages/^ 

Dr.  Charleton,'  in  a  fulsome  dedication  to  King  Charles  II.,  of 
bis  '^  Chorea  Gigantum,''  or  the  most  famous  antiquity  of  Great 
Britain,  vulgarly  called  Stoneheng,  standing  on  Salisbury  Plain 
restored  to  the  Danes,^^  (1663,)  has  the  following  paragraph,  which 
will  sufficiently  explain  his  views :  '^  Having  diligently  compared 
Stone-heng  with  other  antiquities  of  the  same  kind,  at  this  day 
standing  in  Denmark,  and  finding  a  perfect  resemblance  in  most,  if 
not  in  all  particulars,  observable  on  both  sides ;  and  acquainting 
myself  moreover  with  the  uses  of  those  rudely-magnificent  structures, 
for  many  hundreds  of  years  together;  I  now  at  length  conceive  it 
to  have  been  erected  by  the  Danes,  when  they  had  this  nation  in 
subjection ;  and  principally,  if  not  wholly,  designed  to  be  a  Court 
Royal,  or  Place  for  the  Election  and  Inauguration  of  their  Kings; 
according  to  a  certain  strange  custom,  yet  of  eldest  date,  most 


>  Dr.  Gharleton  (1619—1707)  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  Bhepton  Mallet, 
and  physician  in  ordinary  to  King  Charles  I.  and  afterwards  to  King  Charles 
n.  "He  was  very  eminent  in  his  profession,  and  lived  to  an  advanced  age ; 
bat  by  reason  of  some  imprudent  management  was  obliged  to  retire  from  his 
family  to  one  of  those  islands,  which  are  the  remains  of  our  French  conquests ; 
and  there  he  passed  the  residue  of  his  days  in  obscurity  and  want"  It  appears 
to  have  been  under  the  inflaenoe  of  Glaus  Wormius  that  the  Doctor  wrote  hit 
Work|  ascribing  the  construction  oi  Stonehenge  to  the  Danes. 
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sacred  esteem^  and  but  late  discontmuance^  among  that  martial 
people/*  He  is  very  rough  in  his  criticism  of  Webb's  book,  and 
Webb  rejoined  in  '' a  Vindication  of  Stone-heng  restored '^  (1664). 
The  three  works  were  printed  together  in  one  volume  in  1726^  and^ 
apart  from  their  theories^  are  not  without  a  considerable  amount  of 
interest  to  the  antiquarian  reader. 

Bishop  Gibson  published  an  edition  of  ''  Camden's  Britannia/^ 
in  1695  in  English.  He  does  not  agree  with  Inigo  Jones^  in 
thinking  that  the  Romans^  nor  with  Dr.  Charleton^  in  thinking 
that  the  Danes,  were  the  builders  of  Stonehenge ;  but  says ;  ''I 
should  think  one  need  make  no  scruple  to  affirm  that  it  is  a 
British  monument :  since  it  does  not  appear,  that  any  other  nation 
had'  so  much  footing  in  this  kingdom,  as  to  be  authors  of  such  a 
rude  and  yet  magnificent  pile.''  He  appears  to  have  adopted  Inigo 
Jones'  description  of  Stonehenge,  with  its  errors. 

In  Aubrey's  *  "  Hypomnemata  A."  is  the  following  extract  from 
England  described,  by  Edward  Leigh,  Esq.,  8vo.,  folio  205,  1659  : 
*^  About  six  miles  from  Salisbury  in  the  plaines  before  named  (they 
are  but  rarely  inhabited,  and  had  in  late  time  a  bad  name  for  Rob- 
beries there  committed)  is  to  be  seen  a  huge  and  monstrous  piece  of 
•Oar  dd  bisto.  worke  Stouehcnge.''^  Within  the  circuit  of  a  Ditch 
ito  greameMe  cho-  there  are  erected  in  manner  of  a  crown  in  three  ranks 
cteiSiDimw!*<^  ^'  courses  one  within  another  certain  mighty  and  un- 
o^tijmenrMkoik  wjTOught  stoucs,  whercof  somc  are  eight  and  twenty 
mineief  foot  high,  and  seven  foot  broad;  upon  the  heads  of 

which  others  like  overthwart  peeces  doe  bear  and  rest  cross-wise,  with 
small  tenants  and  mortises,  so  as  the  whole  frame  seemeth  to 
hang." 


^  It  is  quite  nnneoessary  to  say  anything  more  in  a  note  abont  John  Aubrey, 
than  that  his  name  has,  by  means  of  Mr.  Britten's  memoir,  and  Canon  Jackson's 
life  {WilUhire  Magazine,  yoL  iv.))  together  with  the  valuable  and  inter* 
esting  volume  entitled  <*  Wiltshire  Colleotions,"  become  a  household  word  with 
Wiltshiremen. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  nothing  has  yet  been  heard  of  <*  Hypom- 
nemata Antiquaria  B."  It  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  this  MS.  should 
have  been  destroyed. 
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The  following  is  Aubrey's  account  of  Stonehenge  from  his  '^Mon- 
umenta  Britannica^''  yoI.  i. :  '^  Templa  Druidum. 

Of  Stonebeng. 
Mdm.  TiM  In-  I  am  uow  come  to  StoDjebeufi:.  one   of   our  Eng^lish 

diffina  doe  can  it  .  . 

8tonedf»(i)8ton«  wouders,  tbat  batb  been  tbe  subject  of  so  much  Dis- 
I  bSie^te'  the  ^oursc,  the  Prospect  whereof  I  give  in  Plate  VI.,  and 
S?^r!T\^'Z  ^^  Icbnograpbic  double,  in  Plate  the  \n\  scilicet, 
hath  now  bought  one  being  that  of  Mr.  Inigo  Jones  in  Mr.  WeVs 

the  inheritance  of  ^  ^ 

ithowitiawrittin  Stoueheug  restored,  being  an  handsome  harmonicall 
eeai  figure :  but  the  cell  is  absolutely  false :  the  other  (fig. 

2)  being  that  which  I  tooke  myselfe  from  the  place,  and  according  to 
y*  truth. 

"  A. A.  A.  is  the  circular  trench,  which  should  have  been  distant  from 
the  Center  an  hundred  foot  by  the  scale,  had  there  been  space  enough 
and  is  made  by  Aim  perfectly  circular,  whereas  in  trueth  it  is  rude. 

''  The  three  entrances  here  are  supposed  by  Aim  to  be  in  y*  angles  of 
an  equilaterall  Triangle,  whereas  indeed  they  are  in  the  angles  of  a 
Sc»lenum. 

"C.  the  Worke  itselfe.  *.  b.  b.  b.  b.  what  Mr.  Jones  calls  the 
celle :  which  he  hath  here  protracted  in  the  forme  of  an  Hexagon : 
whereas  it  should  be  as  fig.  8**. 

'^  Fig.  the  2<>  is  the  Remains  of  it  as  it  is  now. 

"  Had  this  been  a  Worke  of  the  Romans,  certainly  they  would 
have  made  this  celle  of  some  harmonicall  figure ;  the  Buines  of  it 
doe  cleerly  enough  shew  (without  further  demonstration)  that  it 
could  neither  be  a  Hexagon,  or  heptagon  :  nor  can  all  the  angles  be 
forced  to  touch  a  circle. 

^'  From  0  to  0  in  fig.  2*  is  fourty  five  foot.  The  intervall  ^  is 
three  yards  +  the  intervall  of  y*  coupled  stones  S  one  foote. 

"  The  distance  between  the  celle  and  the  greater  outer  circle  of 
stones  is  twenty  one  foote. 

'^  ■  ■  ■  :  these  marks  signify  the  picked  stones  about  five  foot 
high,  and  whereas  in  this  Diagram  they  are  sett  in  the  middle  be- 
tween the  greater  circle  and  the  hexagon:  they  are  distant  from  the 
great  circle  but  six  foot  and  \.  These  picked  stones  ■  ■  within 
fig  2"*,  are  not  a  yard  distant  from  the  coupled  stones. 
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"  Prom  the  circular  Trench  to  the  great  circle  of  stones  is  thirty 
five  yards. 

''The  Diameter  of  the  great  circle  of  stones  is  thirty  two 
yards  i. 

''  ^  he  supposes  an  altar-stone ;  here  are  stones  falFn  down^  this 
supposed  Altar  being  one  of  them.  Perhaps  they  used  no  Altar,  for 
I  find  the  middle  of  these  monuments  voyed. 

"  The  heigh th  of  the  outer  circular  stones  in  fig  1  four  yards.  The 
breadth  of  them  two  yards,  the  thicknese  of  them  one  yard. 

''  The  heigh  th  of  the  upright  stones  (of  the  Celle,  as  he  calles  it) 
eighteen  foot  4^  halfe  a  yard.  The  breadth  of  them  two  yards^ 
thicknesse  one  yard. 

''  The  transome  stones  (or  stones  that  lye  over)  fig  2  thick  one 
yard,  and  about  a  spanne  more. 

'*  In  Plate  Vllth  the  two  great  stones  marked  a,  u),  one  whereof 
(sc:  w.)  lieth  a  g^ood  way  off,  north  eastward  from  the  circularish 
bank,  of  which  there  hath  not  been  any  notice  taken :  but  I  doe 
guesse  it  to  be  material!,  and  to  be  the  remaines  of  the  avenue,  or 
entrance  to  this  Temple;  which  will  appeare  very  probable,  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  Temples  of  Anbury,  Kynet,  and  ye  Wedding  at 
Stanton-Drew,  one  of  the  stones  hath  a  mark  or  scratch  how  deep 
it  should  be  sett  in  the  earth. 

''  b  b  b  ftc.  little  cavities  in  the  ground,  from  whence  one  may 
well  conjecture  the  stones  c,  c.  were  taken,  and  that  they  did  stand 
round  within  the  Trench  (ornamentally)  as  at  Aubury. 

"  a  a  a  signifie  pathes  wome  by  Carts. 

''(?the  Bank. 

''jtheDitchorGraffe. 

''  The  pricked  lines  from  the  stones  a  to  <c  signifie  the  imaginarie 
"Walke  of  stones  which  was  there  heretofore. 

''In  Plate  VIII  fig  e%  »  is  a  Pitt  which  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
FhnnMn.Trotmftn.  Ordered  to  be  digged,  when  King  James  the  first 
was  at  Wilton :  at  which  time,  and  by  w*"*  meanes,  the  stone 
twenty  one  foote  long  (now  out  of  the  earth)  reclined  by  being 
under -digg^.  [;r  in  fig.  2  and  z  in  the  Prospect,  plate  the 
Vlth.]'' 

WL.   XVI. — NO.  XLVI.  D 
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This  description  of  Stonehenge  is  supplemented  bj  am  Appendix.^ 

A  Review  of  Stonehenge  by  J.  A. 
''This  ancient  monument  of  Ston^eng  Caxton'  reckons  the 
second  Wonder  of  England.  It  stands  within  the  Farme  of  West 
Amesbury,  being  part  of  the  Inheritance  of  the  wife  of  .  .  .  Lord 
Ferrars,  of  Chartley,  who  was  daughter  and  heir  of  Lawrence 
Washington,  Esq.  Upon  what  ground  the  writers  call  it  Stoneheng, 
I  cannot  tell.  I  have  not  seen  the  old  Deeds  ^  of  this  Estate :  but 
by  the  neighbourhood  it  is  called  Stonedge  {%)  stones  set  edgewise. 
"  In  the  first  part  of  this  Discourse  I  have  sett  downe  only  the 
schemes  of  this  Antiquity,  because  I  would  not  perplex  and  confound 
it  with  story.  But  having  gone  through  that  part  which  is  com- 
parative, I  now  come  to  the  Historical,  and  Traditional  part.  It 
hath  been  touch t  at  by  severell  Pennes,  Historians  and  Poets. 

Sir  PhiUp  Syd-       '  Neer  Wilton  sweet,  huge  heapM  of  stoneB  are  fonndy 
nayinhUBoimeu.         But  80  oonfos'd,  that  neither  any  eie 

Can  oonnt  them  just,  nor  reason  reason  try 
What  force  them  brought  to  so  unlikely  ground.' 

'^  But  this  is  a  Poeticall  excursion. 

SeeDrayton^sPolyolbionwithMr.J.Selden'snoteswhichinsefthere. 

[Here  follows  a  long  extract  from  Caxton's  Chron:,  cap.  lix.,  with 
the  history  of  Ambrosius,  Hengist's  massacre  of  the  Britons,  and 
the  transportation  of  the  stones  from  Ireland.] 

'^  The  Tradition  amongst  the  common  people  is  that  these  stones 
were  brought  from  Ireland  as  aforesayd  by  the  conjuration  of 
Merlin  (brother  of  liter  Pendragon)  whereas  indeed  they  are  of 
the  very  same  kind  of  stones  with  the  Grey  Weathers  about  fomi;een 

'  Aubrey  has  here  inserted  an  extract — ex  libris  antiquis  abbatisB  BatboniensiB 
"  which  Mr.  Leland  perused  and  quoted."  It  is  very  similar  in  substance  to 
the  extract  given  above  from  the  <'  Enoomum  Historiarum." 

•  Note  by  Aubrey. — W.  Caxton,  part  ii.,  cap.  iiii.  **  Of  Hervailles  and 
Wonders."  The  second  is  at  Stonehenge  besides  Salisbury.  Ther  ben  gret« 
•tones  and  wonder  huge  and  ben  rered  on  heygh  as  it  were  gates  so  that 
ther  semen  gates  sette  upon  othir  gates.  Netheles  it  is  not  knowen  derely  nor 
apperceyued  how  and  wherfore  they  ben  so  arered  and  so  wonderfully  honged." 
W.  Caxton  was  a  printer,  temp.  Hen.  VI.,  in  Westminster  Abbey  Church. 

*Note  by  Aubrey  — ^November  7th,  1689.  Mr.  Baynham,  of  Cold  Asbton, 
(Gloc.)  was  steward  to  Lawrenoe  Washington,  Esq. ;  he  tellp  me  that  he  has 
seen  the  original  grant  of  Little  Amesbury  and  Bnlford,  from  William  the 
Conqueror,  a  little  deed. 
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mfles  off.:  that  tract  of  gronnd  towards  Marleborough  (firom  hence) 
being  scattered  over  with  them  greater  and  lesse  (as  by  a  Vuloano) 
for  about  twenty  miles  in  compasse.  They  are  so  hard  that  that  no 
toole  can  touchy  and  take  a  good  polish :  some  are  of  a  dirty  red^ 
some  dusky  white,  some  perfect  white,  and  I  have  seen  some  few 
blew,  of  the  colour  of  deep  blew  marie  ;  but  generally  they,  are 
whitish,  they  lye  above  the  surface  of  the  earth;  they  say  that 
Porphjrry  is  not  drawn  out  of  Quarries,  but  lies  above  ground  after 
this  manner. 

'^  But  the  stones  of  this  monument  (as  likewise  the  Greyweath^s) 
time  and  the  weather  have  tumd  of  a  gray  colour,  as  it  doeth  also 
the  Flints  that  have  been  broken  by  the  plough.  Severall  of  the 
high  stones  of  Stonehenge  are  honycombed  so  deep  that  the  Stares 
doe  make  their  nests  in  the  holes ;  whether  these  holes  are  naturall  or 
artificial  I  cannot  say.  The  holes  are  towards  the  tops  of  the 
jambe-stones.  This  did  put  me  in  mind,  that  in  Wales,  they  do  call 
Stares  Adar  y  Drudwy,  sc:  Aves  Druidum,  and  in  the  sing^ar 
number  ADerin  y  Drudwy,  sc:  Avis  Druidum.  The  Druids  might 
make. these  holes  purposely  for  their  birds  to  nest  ul  They  are 
loquacious  Birds,  and  Pliny  lib:  Hist.  Nat.  tells  us  of  a  stare  that 
could  speake  Greeke. 

''The    inhabitants    about    the    Amesburies    have  defaced  this 

piece  of  antiquity 

f  Mn.  Trotman    mouumeut  siucc  my  remembrance  sc,  one  large  stone 

of  Biahopstoni.         carried 

was  taken  away  to  make  a  Bridge.f 

*'  It  is  generally  averred  hereabouts  that  pieces  (or  powder)  of 
these  stones  putt  into  their  Wells,  doe  drive  away  the  Toades,  with 
which  their  wells  are  much  infested,  and  this  course  they  use  still. 
It  is  also  averred  that  no  Magpye,  Toade,  or  Snake  was  ever  seen 
here :  but  this  is  easy  to  be  believed  :  for  birds  of  weake  flight  will 
not  be  beyond  their  power  of  reaching  some  Convert  for  fear  of 
their  enemies  Hawkes  and  Eavens ;  whereas  no  Convert  is  neer  a 
mile  and  a  halfe  of  this  place.  As  for  the  Toades  they  will  not  goe 
beyond  a  certain  distance  from  the  water  by  reason  of  spawning, 
and  Snakes  and  Adders  doe  love  convert. 

"  The  inscription  in  lead  found  at  Stoneheng,  which  Mr.  Lilly 

d2 
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the  Schoolmaster  and  Sir  Tho8«  Eliot  could  not  read,  might  be  made 
by  the  Druides,  who  though  they  used  the  Greeke  character,  it 
might  be  as  much  disguised  and  different  from  what  is  now  in  use 
as  it  is  in  the  Sclavonique  by  the  Russians,  which  a  critick  in  Oreeke 
is  not  able  to  read. 

"  Mr.  Inigo  Jones  saieth  that  he  found  a  Thuribulum  or  some 
such  like  vase  lyeing  three  foot  within  the  ground.  I  think  it  was 
in  the  Pitt.     PJate  viii.,  fig.  2«. 

*'  Oeorge  Duke  of  Buckingham,  when  King  James  the  first  was 
at  Wilton  did  cause  the  middle  of  Stoneheng  to  be  digged,  and 
there  remains  a  kind  of  pitt  or  cavity  still ;  it  is  about  the  bignesse 
of  two  sawe  pitts.  But  there  is  no  signe  of  an  Altar  stone,  as  is 
mentioned  in  Stoneheng  Restored.  'Tis  true  near  to  the  pitt  doe  lie 
three  rude  roundish  stones,  which  are  frustums.  [In  plate  yjii.,  v., 
is  this  pitt. 

"The  Stone  that  fell  downe  21  foot  long  is  X  in  fig.  2S  and  in 
the  prospect  it  is  $  Plate  the  Vlth.]  And  this  under-digging 
was  the  cause  of  the  falling  downe  or  recumbency  of  the  great 
stone  there,  twenty  one  foot  long.  He  also  caused  then  a  Barrowe 
(or  more  than  one)  to  be  digged,  where  something  was  found,  but 
•The  wife  ef  Mr.  what  it  was  Mrs.  Mary  Trotman,*  who  lived  then  at 
Anthony  Ttotaiui.  ^^  Y2i,TmQ  of  Wcst  Amcsbury  to  which  this  monu- 
Tuent  belongs,  (to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  her  very  good  information 
of  this  place)  hath  forgot.  She  told  me  that  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham would  have  given  to  Mr.  Ncwdich,  (then  Owner  of  this  place) 
any  rate  for  it,  but  he  would  not  accept  it. 

"  Here  is  a  good  account  of  Mrs.  Trotman's  lost  by  wett  & 
time  .  .  .  Here  were  also  tben  found  Stagges-hdmes  a  great 
many.  Batter-dashers,^  heads  of  arrowes,  some  pieces  of  armour 
eaten  out  with  rust,  bones  rotten,  but  whether  of  Stagges  or  men 
they  could  not  tell. 

''  Philip  Earle  of  Pembroke  (Ld.  Chamberlayne  to  King  Charles 

'  For  the  meaning  of  this  oarions  word,  which  puzzled  Sir  R.  Hoare,  see 
Canon  Jackson's  note  on  p.  9  of  Wiltshire  Collections."  The  Canon  thinks 
that  they  were  a  kind  of  war  dub,  like  the  crest  of  the  Bathorst  fiskmily.  A 
copy  of  Aubrey's  drawing  of  a  *'  Batter-dasher  "  is  giyen  on  the  second  plate  of 
Illustrations  of  Stonehenge  from  the  ''  Monumenta  Britannica." 
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the  First)  did  say^  that  an  Altar  Stone  was  found  in  the  middle  of 
jnmynrm''  the  Area  here:   and  that  it  waa  carried  away  to  St. 

CDd  RaimUI  Ciddi-  ^ 

eocD.D.bis  LoP«  James'  (Westminster),  and  he  also  sad,  that  upon 
Biahopstone.         the  digging  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  were  found 


here  Stagges-homes  and  Bull's  homes  and  Charcoales. 

*'  One  of  the  great  stones  that  lies  downe,  on  the  west  side,  hath 
a  cavitjr  something  resembling  the  print  of  a  man's  foot :  concerning 
which  the  Shepherds  and  Countrey  people  have  a  Tradition  (w"*. 
many  of  them  doe  stedfastly  believe)  that  when  Merlin  conveyed 
these  Stones  from  Ireland  by  Art  Magick,  the  Devill  hitt  him  in  the 
heele  with  that  stone,  and  so  left  the  print  there. 

"  I  am  now  of  the  opinion  that  the  east  vacuity  in  Plate  VIII 
fig.  2*  did  containe  only  one  S^  and  no  more;  it  may  well  enough 
agree  with  the  paces  and  interstices,  viz.,  intervall  four  paces  and 
g^  five :  as  also  with  the  distance  of  the  Pilasters  ■  ■  ■ . 

''  The  three  stones  which  Mr.  Inigo  Jones  would  have  to  be  angles 
of  an  equilateral  triangle,  are  the  angles  of  a  Scalenum.  The  great 
one  (fig.  6)  answereth  to  fig  7th  in  the  Walke  or  Avenue.  The  other 
two  are  but  about  six  foot  high  and  went  round  (within)  the  circular 
Banke,  as  they  doe  at  Anbury;  witnesse  yet  three  pittes  or 
signes  of  them,  where  the  stones  were  heretofore  pitcht  and  equi- 
distant :  which  is  a  good  Remarque. 

''  'Tis  strange  to  see  how  Mr.  Camden,  Dr.  Hakewell  in  his 
Apologie  with  severall  others  (even  Dr.  Robt.  Plot)  should  imagine 

'tifl  appftrent        oerUinlj 

that  these  stonesare  artificial!.:  they  are  thestones  of  theGray  weathers, 
distant  from  hence  not  above  fourteen  miles,  where  there  are  thousands 
of  such  stones  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  earth.  They  were  brought  hither 
upon  Howlers,  and,  on  the  Downes,one  may  plainly  enough  yet  disceme, 
where  these  vast  stones  of  Anbury  and  Stoneheng  were  drawn-out :  and 

some,  not  being  big  enough  for  their  purpose,  doe  lie  on  the  brink  of  the 
pitts  still.  Perhaps  the  holeswhere  the  stares  doenestmightinduceDr. 
Hakewell  to  believe  them  to  be  factitious ;  but  had  he  tried  them 
with  a  toole,  he  would  quickly  have  been  undeceived,  and  would 
have  found  them  to  have  been  of  the  same  colour  {i — reddish  generally) 
grain  and  hardnesse  as  are  the  Gray-weathers. 
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88  Stonehenge  and  its  Sarrows. 

''  As  I  remember  there  is  a  great  stone  that  lies  in  the  water  at 
Fighelden  as  left  by  the  way  to  Stonehenge :  another  is  somewhere 
on  the  Downes  which  rests  on  three  low  stones  as  a  Snfiiilciment 
as  in  order  to  be  carried  away,  w***  Dr.  Charleton  shewed  his 
Majestic  and  B.  Highnesse  as  we  wayted  on  them  from  Anbury : 
'twas  on  the  Downes  between  Bockley  and  Marleborongh. 

"  Mr.  Conyers  Apothecary  at  the  White  Lyon  in  Fleet  Street 
hath  an  old  manuscript  Roll  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  which  con- 
firms that  Aurelius  Ambrosius  was  buried  at  Stoneheng,  w^.  see. 

"  These  times  were  troublesome,  and  by  that  meanes  there  might 
not  be  erected  for  him  any  magnificent  Regal  monument :  but  had 
there  been  one  of  marble  or  free-stone,  the  country  people  would 
have  converted  it  to  their  use :  and  had  not  this  Antiquity  of  Stone- 
henge consisted  of  such  an  extreme  hard  and  ill  coloured  stone,  that 
it  is  hardly  fit  for  any  use,  without  much  trouble,  this  venerable 
Temple  had  long  since  been  erased  and  forgotten.  Though  tiiis 
Work  might  probably  be  built  long  before  the  Romans  were  masters 
of  Britaine,yet  they  being  delighted  with  the  stateliness  and  grandure 
of  it,  and  considering  the  drie  situation  of  it  (which  they  affected 
for  Urne-buriall)  'tis  not  unlikely  but  that  they  might  bury  here 
and  hereabout,  e.g.,  the  Seaven  Barrows.^  So  when  the  Christian 
religion  was  settled,  the  temples  dedicated  to  the  heathen  gods 
(were  converted)  to  their  owne  use  and  worship.* 

"  At  Stonehenge  one  may  count,  round  about  it  fourty  five  Bar- 
rowes.  I  am  not  of  the  opinion,  that  all  these  were  made  for 
burying  the  dead  that  were  slayne  herabout  in  Battels :  it  would 
require  a  great  deale  of  time  and  leisure  to  collect  so  many  thousand 
loades  of  earth  :  and  soldiers  have  something  els  to  doe  flagrante 
bello  :  to  pursue  their  victorie,  or  preserve  themselves  pursued :  the 
cadavera  remained  a  feast  for  the  Kites  and  Foxes.  So  that  I  presume 
they  were  the  Mausolea  or  Burying  places  for  the  g^eat  Persons  and 
Rulers  of  those  times. 

"  Lawrence  Washington,  Esq.,  owner  of  this  place,  told  me  (1666) 

*Note  by  Aubrey.— 'lis  most  likely  that  they    might  have  CeremonieB» 
Prayers,  and  Sacrifioes,  at  these  Bnrial  places :  so  we,the  ChristianB,have  Masses, 
*Note  by  Aubrey. — See  a  passage  in  St.  Hierome's  epistle  to  this  purpose. 
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that  in  one  of  the  Seaven  Barrowes^  was  lately  digged  up  Coales 
and  pieces  of  Goates  homes  or  Stagges-homes. 

''  In  one  of  these  barrows  was  found  (by  the  Dnke  of  Buckingham's 
digging)  a  Bugle-home  tip't  with  silver  at  both  ends,  w«»»  Mrs. 
Trotman  told  me  his  grace  kept  in  his  closet  as  a  great  Belique. 

''  Neer  to  the  farme-house  of  West- Amesbury  is  a  great  Ditch 
where  have  been  found  Bowells  of  Spurres  and  other  thinges :  and, 
Mrs.  Trotmui.  uocr  to  the  Penning  is  Normanton-ditch,  but  why  so 
called  no  tradition.  In  the  fidd  thereby,  about  1635  was  found  by 
ploughing  as  much  Pewter  as  was  sold  for  five  pounds  :  it  was,  they 
sayd,  very  pure  Pewter,  which  the  Shephards  had  pitched  through 
in  many  places  when  they  pitched  for  their  Folds.  She  told  me, 
no  Coines  were  found  there. 

''  Within  this  Farme  is  a  place  called  Pitt-poole,  wherein  a  King 
upon  his  escape  riding  hastily  downe  the  steep  Shoot,  was  drow- 
ned.' She  told  me  his  name  was  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle,  but 
I  doubt  it. 

"  Dr.  Walter  Charlton,  Physitian  to  King  Charles  II.  wrote  a 
Booke  entitled  Stoneheng  restored  to  the  Lanes^  wherein  he  hath 
shewed  a  greet  deale  of  Learning  in  very  good  Stile.:  but  as  to  his 
Hypothesis,  that  it  was  a  work  of  the  Danes,  it  is  a  gross  mistake 
for  Matthew  Paris  pag :  expressly  affirmes,  that  Stoneheng  was 
the  place  where  the  Saxons  treacherously  massacred  the  Britons 
which  was  ....  hundred  yeais  before  the  Conquest  of  the 
Danes.  (I  think  Symon  of  Durham  and  Hen:  Huntingdon  say 
the  same,     vide.) 

Broad  Chalk 

gTWTMwjJui  A  mxu 

1665.  Finis.'' 

*8ir  R.  C.  Hoare  (Ancient  Wilts,  i.,  p.  198),  Bays :  "  In  vain  I  searched  for 
all  these  matters,  for  the  remembrance  of  them  exists  not  even  by  tradition. 
I  was  enabled,  however,  to  ascertain  the  position  of  West  Amesbury  Penning, 
which  lies  in  a  little  vale  between  tumuli  134  and  137.  The  King's  grave  was 
a  large  solitary  barrow  on  the  hill  above  the  river,  on  which  a  clump  of  trees 
has  been  planted,  and  is  called  King  Barrow  by  Dr.  Stukeley.  Though  all 
traces  of  the  name  of  Pitt  Poole  are  lost,  its  situation  is  clearly  pointed  out  by 
the  kteepe  $hoot  above  the  river.  I  could  find  no  vestiges  whatever  of  any 
ditoh  answering  Mr.  Aubrey's  desoription,  on  Normonton  Farm." 
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At  the  back  of  the  last  page  of  the  ''Templa  Dnudmn''  is  the 
following  note :  "Mr.  PaschaPs  Letter  to     .     .     . 

"  The  Author  of  the  Bolt  soon  shott^  was  one  Mr Jay 

of  Nettlecomb  lyeing  in  the  Western  parts  of  Somersetshire, 
deceased  (I  thinke)  14  or  16  years  since.  Wells,  April  7,  1690. 
Your  &c.,  A.  P.'' 

Mr.  Herbert  ascribes  the  "  Fools  Bolt  '^  to  Mr.  John  Oibbons 
who  flourUhedy  according  to  Mr.  Herbert,  *'  circa  1670.''  This 
curious  paper,  which  is  printed  in  Langtoft's  Chronicle,  vol.  ii.,  is 
amusing  enough  and  worth  reading,  but  space  does  not  admit  of 
much  being  said  about  it.  It  begins  thus :  "  A  wander  witt  of 
Wiltshire,  rambling  to  Rome  to  gaze  at  antiquities,  and  there 
skrewing  himself  into  the  company  of  Antiquaries,  they  entreated 
him  to  illustrate  unto  them,  that  famous  monument  in  his  countiy, 
called  Stonage.  His  answer  was  that  he  had  never  seen,  scarce  ever 
heard  of  it.  Whereupon  they  kicked  him  out  of  doors,  and  bad 
him  goe  home,  and  see  Stonage ;  and  I  wish  all  such  .^sopicall 
cocks,  as  slight  these  admired  stones,  and  other  our  domestick 
monuments  (by  which  they  might  be  admonished  to  eschew  some 
evil,  or  doe  some  good),  and  scrape  for  barley  comes  of  vanity  out 
forreigne  dunghills  might  be  handled,  or  rather  footed,  as  he  was.'' 
He  considers  "  Stonage  to  be  a  '  British  Monument '  of  a  bloody 
battel  foughten  there  and  won  by  the  Giant  Cangi  under  tiiie 
command  of  the  famous  Stanenges  of  Honnicott  over  King 
Divitiacus  and  the  Belgse ;  that  this  Temple,  made  of  factitious 
stones,  was  consecrated  to  the  Goddess  of  Victorie  and  that  in  it 
the  Victors  sacrificed  their  Captives  and  spoiles  to  their  said  Idoll 
of  Victorie." 

Richard  Burton,  in  his  ''  Wonderful  [or  admirable]  Curiosities, 
Rarities,  and  Wonders  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland"  (1682 — 
1684),  thus  alludes  to  Stonehenge  (edition  1811,  p.  137)  :  "About 
six  miles  from  Salisbury,  upon  the  plain,  is  to  be  seen  a  huge  and 
monstrous  piece  of  work,  for  within  the  circuit  of  a  pit  or  ditch  there 
are  erected  in  the  manner  of  a  crown,  certain  mighty  and  unwrought 
stones,  some  whereof  are  20  feet  high,  and  seven  feet  broad,  upon 
the  heads  whereof  others  like  overthwaxt  pieces  do  bear  and  rest 
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croesways  with  teDons  and  morioiBefl^  so  that  the  whole  frame  seemeth 
to  hang^  whereof  it  is  called  Stone  Henge/' 

In  Plot's  Staffordshire,  1686,  chap,  x.,  §  11,  p,  898,  is  the  fbl- 
lowinij^  acconnt  of  Stonehenge  :  "  The  Britons  nsnally  erecting  such 
monuments  as  these  upon  a  civil  as  well  as  religious  account. 
Wiiaiess  Kit's  Coty  House  in  Kent,  BoUwright  in  Oxfordshire,  and 
Stonehenge  in  Wiltshire.  The  latter  was  most  probably  [set  up] 
as  some  British  Forum  or  Temple  and  not  of  any  Roman  Pagan 
Deity,  as  Inigo  Jones  would  have  it,  the  Romans  of  the  time  being 
skilfull  in  architecture  and  most  other  arts,  and  therefore  no  question 
had  they  built  it,  would  have  made  a  much  more  artificial  structure 
than  tiiis  appears  to  have  been ;  nor  should  it  have  wanted  an  in- 
scription, or  being  someway  or  other  transmitted  in  their  writings 
down  to  posterity.  Nor  is  it  less  unlikely,  that  it  should  ever  be 
erected  for  a  Danish  forum  for  inauguration  of  their  kings,  as  Dr. 
Charleton  would  persuade  us ;  for  then  certainly  all  the  Kings  of 
the  Danish  race  had  been  crowned  either  there,  or  else  at  Rollwright 
or  some  other  such  cirque  of  stones  elsewhere.  Whereas  we  find 
Canutus  crowned  at  London,  Harold  Harefoot  at  Oxford,  and 
Hardi-Canute  likewise  at  London.  Not  to  mention  the  Danish 
transactions  in  England  are  of  so  late  a  date  that  our  historians 
have  given  us  a  tolerable  account  of  them  [the  Danes]  from  their 
very  first  entrance,  and  would  not  certainly  have  been  silent  of  so 
considerable  structure,  had  they  been  the  authors  of  it,  either  as  a 
Forum  or  upon  any  other  accounf 

Keysler,  in  his  ''  Antiquitates  selectee  Septentrionales  et  Celtic®,'' 
(1720)  adopts  Inigo  Jones'  ground-plan,  and  ascribes  the  erection  of 
Stonehenge  to  the  Danes  or  Anglo-Saxons. 

Stukeley,in  his  account  of  Stonehenge  (published  1740,  page  6(5), 
says  that  Stonehenge  was  a  work  of  the  Druids,  who  founded  it, 
B.C.  460.  "  About  100  years  before  our  Saviour's  birth,  Divitiacus 
made  the  Wansdike  north  of  Stonehenge,  and  drove  the  possessors 
of  this  fine  country  of  the  Wiltshire  Downs,  northwards.  So  that 
the  Druids  enjoyed  their  magnificent  work  of  Stonehenge,  but  about 
860  years.  And  the  very  great  number  of  barrows  about  it,  requires 
that  we  should  not  much  shorten  the  time.    Sir  Issac  Newton^  in  his 
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chronology,  reckons  19  years  for  a  medinm  of  a  King's  reign.  So 
that  in  that  space  there  were  about  19  Kings  in  this  oonntiy.  And 
there  seems  to  be  about  that  number  of  royal  barrows  (in  my  way 
of  conjecturing)  about  the  place.  I  observe  this  time  we  have 
assigned  for  the  building  of  Stonehenge,  is  not  long  after  Cambyses' 
invasion  of  Egypt.  When  he  committed  such  horrid  outrages 
there,  and  made  such  dismal  havock,  with  the  priests  and  inhabitants 
in  general,  they  fled  the  country  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Some 
went  as  far  as  the  East  Indies,  and  there  taught  many  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  customs;  as  is  taken  notice  of  by  the  learned. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  some  of  them  fled  as  far  westward,  into 
the  island  of  Britain,  and  introduced  some  of  their  learning,  arts 
and  religion,  among  the  Druids ;  and  perhaps  had  a  hand  in  this 
very  work  of  Stonehenge  :  the  only  one  that  I  know  of,  where  the 
stones  are  chizePd.  All  other  works  of  theirs  are  of  rude  stones, 
untouch^  of  tool,  exactly  after  the  patriarchal  and  Jewish  mode ; 
therefore  older.  This  was  at  a  time  when  the  Phsenician  trade  was 
at  height,  the  readier  a  conveyance  to  Britain :  it  was  before  the 
second  temj^le  at  Jerusalem  was  built :  before  the  Grecians  had  any 
history." 

The  celebrated  engraver,  George  Vertue,  (1684 — 1756,)  appears 
to  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  Stonehenge,  and  says  in  his 
Diary :  ''  After  having  seen  these  stones,  and  taken  draughts  of 
them,  and  more  than  once  reviewed  them,  read  mostly  all  that  has 
been  published  concerning  them,  and  if  I  may  venture  to  advance 
my  conjecture  in  an  afiair  so  distant  to  my  understanding  and  pro- 
fession.— In  my  opinion  I  think  they  were  erected  by  the  first 
heathen  Saxons,  whom  our  historians  generally  allow  to  have  come 
into  England  soon,  or  immediately  after,  the  Roman  legions  were 
called  away.  The  people  conquered  and  overcame  the  Britons,  and 
made  the  kingdom  subject  to  their  power.  As  Salisbury  plain  is  so 
extensive,  large,  and  likely  then  the  seat  of  war  between  thone 
Saxons  and  Britons,  and  this  place  so  nearly  tiie  g^eat  central  part 
of  England,  they,  the  Saxons,  might  therefore  choose  to  erect  a 
monument  of  such  strength  and  power,  by  the  hands  of  an  army, 
that  could  not  easily  be  moved  nor  defaced.      Such  a  monument 
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without  inscription  or  image  that  would  surprise  all  succeeding 
generations^  and  be^  in  all  likelihood^  permanent  for  ages  to 
come/' 

In  1730^  Mr.  Sampford  Wallis  published  a  little  book  (printed 
at  Sarum)  entitled  ''  Dissertation  in  Vindication  of  the  Antiquity 
of  Stonehenge  in  answer  to  the  Treatises  of  Mr.  Inigo  Jones^  Dr. 
Charleton  and  all  that  have  written  upon  that  subject,  by  a  Clergy- 
man in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  famous  monument  of  An- 
tiquity.'' 

In  Heame's  copy  of  the  work  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  is 
the  following  splenetic  notice  of  it  written  in  his  small  but  clear 
handwriting :  ''  IW  nothing  but  an  extract  from  Webb,  abating 
some  abusive  expressions  of  the  thief,  who  sufficiently  exposeth 
himself  by  endeavouring  to  detract  from  the  reputation  of  those 
great  men  Olaus  Wormius  and  Dr.  Walter  Charleton,  tho'  I  differ 
from  Dr.  Charleton,  yet  I  think  that  Dr.  hath  supported  his  opinion 
very  well,  and  deserved  thanks  rather  than  obloquy.  At  least  it  is 
very  unbecoming  for  such  mean  writers  as  the  publisher  of  this 
extract  to  attack  such  a  worthy  man  as  the  Dr.  certainly  was,  in 
so  rude  a  manner."  The  following  spiteful  note  is  appended :  "  One 
Stafford  Wallis  was  incorporated  M.A.  of  Oxford  from  St.  Andrew's, 
July  11, 1671." 

In  the  year  1747,  John  Wood,  the  Bath  architect,  described  and 
illustrated  Stonehenge.  He  ''  differs  materially  in  his  lines  of  the 
third  and  fourth  circle  "  from  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  "  that  it  was  a  temple  erected  by  the  British  Druids, 
about  a  hundred  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
»ra." 

The  Rev.  William  Cooke,  Vicar  of  Enford,  published  in  1754 
''  An  Enquiry  into  the  Patriarchal  and  Druidical  Religion,  Temples, 
etc.,'^  and  concluded  *'  that  Stonehenge  had  been  a  place  held  sacred 
by  the  Druids,  and  appropriated  to  civil  or  religious  assemblies." 

In  the  year  1771  Dr.  John  Smith  (who  calls  himself  inoculator 
of  the  small  pox),  published  a  little  work  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  Stonehenge  had  been  a  tropical  temple,  erected  by  the 
ancient  Druids  for  observing  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.    He 
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says : ''  From  many  and  repeated  yisitB  I  conceived  it  to  be  an  Astro- 
nomical Temple :  and  from  what  I  could  recollect  to  have  read  of  it^  no 
autiior  had  as  yet  investigated  its  uses.  Without  an  instrument  or 
any  assistance  whatever,  but  White's  Ephemeris^  I  began  my  survey. 
I  suspected  the  stone  called  TAe  Friar's  Heel  to  be  the  index  that 
would  disclose  the  uses  of  this  structure ;  nor  was  I  deceived.  This 
stone  stands  in  a  right  line  with  the  centre  of  the  Teipple^  pointing 
to  the  North  East.  I  first  drew  a  circle  round  the  vallum  of  the  ditdi 
and  divided  it  into  360  equal  parts ;  and  then  a  right  line  throu^ 
the  body  of  the  Temple  to  the  Friar's  Heel ;  at  the  intersection  of 
these  lines^  I  reckoned  the  sun's  greatest  amplitude  at  the  summer 
solstice^  in  this  latitude^  to  be  about  60  degrees^  and  fixed  the  Eastern 
points  accordingly.  Pursuing  this  plan,  I  soon  discovered  the  uses 
of  all  the  detached  stones^  as  well  as  those  that  formed  the  body  of 
the  Temple."  His  book  is  entitled  "  Choir  Qawr,  the  Orand  Orrery 
of  the  ancient  Druids,  commonly  called  Stonehenge,  astronomically 
explained^  and  proved  to  be  a  Temple  for  observing  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies." 

It  is  interesting  to  read  Dr.  Johnson's  notions  about  Stonehenge, 
as  we  find  them  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  written  October  9^  1783, 
vol.  X.,  p.  269  of  1836  ed.  ''  Two  nights  ago  Mr.  Burke  sat  with 
me  a  long  time.  He  seems  much  pleased  with  his  journey.  We 
had  both  seen  Stonehenge  this  summer  for  the  first  time.  I  told 
him  that  the  view  had  enabled  me  to  confute  two  opinions  which 
had  been  advanced  about  it.  One,  that  the  materials  are  not  natural 
stones^  but  an  artificial  composition  hardened  by  time.  This  notion 
is  as  old  as  Camden's  time ;  and  has  this  strong  argument  to  support 
it,  that  stone  of  that  species  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  other 
opinion,  advanced  by  Dr.  Charleton,  is  that  it  was  erected  by  the 
Danes. 

''  Mr.  Bowles  made  me  observe,  that  the  transverse  stones  were 
fixed  on  the  perpendicular  supporters  by  a  knob  formed  on  the  top 
of  the  upright  stone,  which  entered  into  a  hollow  cut  in  the 
crossing  stone.  This  is  a  proof  tiiat  the  enormous  edifice  was 
raised  by  a  people  who  bad  not  yet  the  knowledge  of  mortar; 
which  cannot  be  supposed  of  the  Danes,  who  came  hither  in  ships. 
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and  were  not  ignorant  certainly  of  the  arts  of  life.  This  proves 
also  Uie  stones  not  to  be  factitions ;  for  they  that  could  mould  such 
durable  masses  could  do  much  more  than  make  mortar,  and  could 
have  continued  the  transverse  from  the  upright  part  with  the  same 
paste. 

''You  have  doubtless  seen  Stonehenge;  and  if  you  have  not,  I 
should  think  it  a  hard  task  to  make  an  adequate  description.  It  is 
in  my  opinion,  to  be  referred  to  the  earliest  habitation  of  the  island, 
as  a  druidical  monument  of >  at  least,  two  thousand  years ;  probably 
the  most  ancient  work  of  man  upon  the  island.  Salisbury  Cathedral 
and  its  neighbour  Stonehenge  are  two  eminent  monuments  of  art 
and  rudeness,  and  may  show  the  first  essay  and  the  last  perfection 
in  architecture.'* 

The  additions  made  by  Richard  Oough,  F.A.  &  B.S.S.,  toCamden's 
''  Britannia  "  for  the  edition  published  in  1789,  are  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  deserve  reproduction  ''  in  exienso,^  although  this  will 
entiul  a  certain  amount  of  repetition  hereafter :  "  About  six  miles 
from  Salisbury  to  the  north  on  the  plain  is  what  Cicero^  would  call 
inaana  stibstructio,  a  wild  structure,  a  number  of  monstrous  rude 
stones,  some  of  them  twenty-eight  feet  high,  and  seven  broad,  placed 
in  three  concentric  circles  surrounded  by  a  ditch :  some  of  them  lie 
across  as  architraves  on  the  tops  of  the  others ;  so  that  it  seems  like 
a  hanging  work,  whence  we  call  it  Stonehenge,  and  our  ancient  his- 
torians Choir  Oawr,  the  Dance  of  Oiants,  from  its  size.  But  as  no 
description  can  do  it  justice,  I  have  here  annexed  a  print  of  it.^ 

''  Our  coimtrymen  reckon  this  among  their  wonders :  not  being 
able  to  discover  whence  and  how  such  kind  of  stones  were  brought, 
none  such  being  found  in  the  whole  neighbourhood.     It  is  not  my 

^Orat.  pro  Milone. 
*  <'  Mr.  Camden's  prmt  being  probably  copied  from  an  older,  dated  1575,  with 
the  initials  R.F.,  which  may  be  presumed  the  oldest  engraving  of  this  mona-^ 
tnent,  we  haye  thought  it  advisable  to  giye  the  older  print  a  place  here.  The 
read^  will  make  all  due  allowance  for  the  errors  in  the  drawing,  among  which 
the  making  the  top  stones  appear  round  is  not  one  of  the  least."  This  older  print 
has  been  re-engraved  for  the  present  paper  by  Mr.  Bidgooi,  curator  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Somersetshire  Aroh»ological  Society,  at  Taunton,  who  b  as 
olaver  an  artist  as  he  b  an  earnest  aroh»ologitt. 
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business  to  enter  into  any  critical  discossions  on  this  subject^  though 
I  cannot  but  lament  that  so  little  is  known  of  the  authors  of  such  a 
monument.  Some^  however^  think  these  stones  not  natural  and 
hewn  from  a  quarry^  but  made  of  fine  sand  and  some  unctuous 
cement,  like  those  trophies  I  have  seen  in  Yorkshire. 

'*  Stonehenge  has  exercised  the  coujectures  of  no  less  than  eight 
writers  since  Camden,  who,  if  we  except  Heniy  of  Huntingdon, 
first  noticed  it.  There  is  indeed  a  rude  draught  of  it  in  a  MS.  of 
the  '  Scala  Mundi,'  written  about  1340,  and  continued  to  1460,  in 
Benet  College  Library,  which  for  the  singularity  is  here  copied.^ 


"  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  Leland,  who  travelling 
among  towns  and  along  rivers,  did  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  examine 
monstrous  stones  and  barrows  on  wild  and  widespread  downs, 
though  in  his  note  on  the  extract  about  it  from  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth (Coll.  2.,  31,)  he  confutes  the  idle  story  of  Merlin.  Mr. 
Camden  could  see  nothing  but  confusion  and  rudeness  in  this 
stately  pile ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  the  print  he  has  given  of  it 
in  his  folio  edition  (to  which  we  have  substituted  one  dated  1575, 
signed  B.  F.)  does  not  help  to  make  it  distinct.^  Camden's  print 
was  copied  and  modernized  by  J.  Kip,  for  Bishop  Gibson.  Inigo 
Jones,  full  of  ideas  of  architecture,  conceited  it  to  be  a  Thucan 
temple  of  Calum  or  Terminu9y  built  by  the  Bomans  (Stonehenge 

^  Re-engraved  for  the  writer  by  Mr.  Bidgood,  of  Jaonton. 
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restored,  Lon.  1655,  fol.) ;  as  if  the  radest  monuments  of  this 
people  were  not  more  regolar  than  this;  and  as  Aabrej  well 
observes  '  while  he  pleases  himself  with  retrieving  a  piece  of  archi- 
tecture out  of  Yitruvius,  he  abuses  the  reader  with  a  false  scheme 
of  the  whole  work/  His  son-in-law,  [?]  Charlton,  ('  Chorea  Oigantum, 
Lond.,  1663/  4to.)  contended  for  its  being  Danish,  and  came  nearer 
the  probability  of  its  being  the  work  of  some  Northern  people. 
The  attentive  though  credulous  Aubrey  first  hit  on  the  notion  of  its 
being  a  Druid  temple.  With  this  notion  Mr.  Toland  concurred, 
and  Dr.  Stukeley  by  accurate  admeasurements  confirmed  it 
(' Stonehenge,  1740,'  fol.).  Mr.  Wood,  of  Bath,  supported  this 
opinion,  with  this  additional  idea,  that  it  had  an  astronomical  as 
well  as  theological  use,  and  was,  like  that  at  Stanton  Dm,  in 
Somersetshire,  a  temple  of  the  moon.  (*  Choir  Gawr,  1747,'  8vo.) 
This  has  been  illustrated  in  a  brief  and  comprehensive  manner  by 
Dr.  Smith  ('  Choir  Grawr,  the  grand  Orrery  of  the  Druids.  Salisb. 
1770,'  4to.),  who  shews  that  the  outer  circle  of  30  stones  multiplied 
by  twelve  within  for  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  represents  the 
antient  solar  year  of  360  days ;  its  inner  circle  is  the  lunar  month 
of  29  days,  12  hours  represented  by  30  more  stones,  of  which  six 
at  the  upper  end  of  this  circle  exhibit  the  hunter's  and  harvest  moon 
rising  six  nights  together  with  little  variation.  Next  to  this  circle 
is  a  great  ellipse  composed  of  seven  pair  of  pillars  with  an  impost 
on  each  pair  for  the  seven  planets  whose  influence  may  be  alluded  to 
by  these  compages  of  stones.  Within  these  forming  a  concentric 
ellipse  are  12  smaller  single  stones  for  the  12  signs  of  the  Zodiac 
with  a  13th  at  the  upper  end  for  the  arch-druid's  seat  before  the 
alt^ar.  The  centre  of  this  temple  Dr.  Smith  finds  to  be  51^  11^"", 
and  that  it  could  not  be  erected  in  this  form  in  any  other  parallel 
of  latitude.  A  great  stone  210  feet  from  the  body  of  the  structure 
called  the  Friar^a  heely  from  a  vulgar  tradition  that  the  Devil  threw 
it  i^t  a  friar  whose  heel  brushed  by  it  made  an  impression  in  it,  is 
the  index  that  discloses  these  astronomical  uses.  Three  others  and 
probably  a  fourth  lie  on  the  bank  that  surrounds  the  whole  with 
some  variations  firom  the  cardinal  points,  and  directly  north  and 
south  just  within  the  bank  is  an  appearance  of  circular  holes  sur- 
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roanded  with  a  bank  of  ear&  which  may  have  been  a  meridian 
line. 

^'Stonehenge  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  flat  area,  near  the 
Bommit  of  a  hill,  and  is  inclosed  with  a  circular  doable  bank  (Wood^ 
p.  42,)  and  ditch  near  80  feet  broad,  the  yallum  inwards,  after 
crossing  which  we  ascend  80  yards  before  we  reach  the  work.  The 
whole  forms  a  circle  of  about  108  feet  diameter  from  out  to  out^ 
oonsistingy  when  intire,  of  60  stones,  80  uprights  and  80  imposts, 
of  which  remain  only  24  uprights,  17  standing  and  7  down,  three 
feet  and  a  half  asunder,  and  8  imposts.  Eleven  uprights  have  their 
6  imposts  on  them  by  the  grand  entrance.  These  stones  are  fiom 
18  to  20  feet  high.  The  lesser  circle  is  somewhat  more  than  eight 
feet  from  the  inside  of  the  outer  one,  and  consisted  of  40  lesser  stones 
(the  highest  six  feet)  of  which  only  19  remain,  and  only  11 
standing;  the  walk  between  these  two  circles  is  800  feet  in  circum- 
ferance.  The  Adytum  or  Cell  is  an  oval  formed  of  10  stones  (from 
16  to  22  feet  high.  Wood,  p.  57,)  in  pairs  with  imposts  which  Dr. 
Stukeley  calls  Trilithons  and  above  80  feet  high,  the  imposts  of 
these  and  the  others  Camden's  print  calls  Coronets.  A  MS.  in  Benet 
College  Library  ascribed  to  Bede  and  marked  N.  xxx  says,  *  Apud 
Stanhenges  lapides  mire  magnitudinis  in  modum  portarum  elevate 
8imt  ut  porte  arcis  subposite  videantnr '  rising  in  height  as  they 
go  round  and  each  pair  separatiC,  and  not  connected  as  the  outer 
pair,  the  highest  eight  feet  (Wood,  p.  57.  Stukeley).^  Within 
these  are  19  more  smaller  single  stones;  of  which  only  six  are 
standing.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  Adytum  is  the  altar,  a  large 
slab  of  blue  coarse  marble,  20  inches  thick,  16  feet  long,  and  4 
broad ;  (Hales.  Stukeley  more)  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  the 
vast  stones  that  have  fallen  upon  it.    '  George  duke  of  Buckingham 

'  The  different  ground  plans  of  Wood,  Jones,  Smith,  and  Stukeley  are  given 
by  Oongh.  The  numben  of  Btones,  as  laid  down  by  each  of  them,  are  as  follows : 

Wood  Jonet.        Smith.       Stnkelej. 

Uprighto  of  outer  Circle  30  30  30  30 

„  inner    „  29  30  30  40 

Uprights  of  outer  BUipse  10  12  10  10 

and  4  snudl  ohm* 
„  inner    „  19  18  IS  19 

And  each  luw  the  soHAlled  altar-stone. 
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ia  the  reign  of  James  I.  caused  the  middle  of  Stonehenge  to  be  dug, 
where  remains  a  cavity  as  big  as  two  saw-pits.  This  occasioned  the 
falling  down  or  inclination  of  a  stone  21  feet  long.  There  were 
found  heads  and  horns  of  stags  and  oxen,  charcoal,  arrowheads,  rusty 
armour  and  rotten  bones,  but  whether  of  men  or  beasts  uncertain. 
(Aubrey,  Mon.  Brit.)  The  whole  number  of  stones,  uprights,  im- 
posts, and  altar  is  exactly  140.  The  stones  are  far  from  being 
artificial,  but  were  most  probably  brought  from  those  called  the  Grey 
Weathers  on  Marlborough  Downs,  15  or  16  miles  off,  and  if  tried 
with  a  tool  they  appear  of  the  same  hardness,  grain,  and  colour, 
generally  reddish.  (Mr.  Aubrey  says, '  on  the  downs  one  may  dis- 
cern whence  the  great  stones  both  of  Abury  and  Stonehenge  were 
brought.  Some  not  big  enough  for  the  purpose  lie  still  at  the  brink 
of  the  pit.  Some  were  left  by  the  way.  One  lies  in  the  water  at 
Fighelden.  Another  on  the  downs  resting  on  three  low  stones  in 
order  to  be  carried  away.  This  was  between  Rockley  and  Marl- 
borough.^) The  heads  of  oxen,  deer,  and  other  beasts  have  been 
found  on  digging  in  and  about  Stonehenge :  but  the  human  bones 
our  author  speaks  of  only  in  the  circumjacent  barrows.  Dr.  Stukeley, 
1723,  dug  on  'the  inside  of  the  altar  to  a  bed  of  solid  chalk  mixed 
with  flints.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  found  here  a  plate 
of  tin,  inscribed  with  many  letters,  but  in  so  strange  a  character 
that  neither  Sir  Thomas  Elliot,  a  learned  antiquary,  nor  Mr.  Lilly, 
Master  of  St.  Paulas  School,  could  make  them  out.  This  plate  to 
the  great  loss  of  the  learned  world  was  soon  after  lost.  (Holland, 
Stukeley.)  Two  stone  pillars  appear  at  the  foot  of  the  bank  next 
the  area  in  which  the  building  stands,  and  these  are  answered  by 
two  spherical  pits  at  foot  of  the  said  bank,  one  with  a  single  bank 
of  earth  about  it,  and  the  other  with  a  double  bank  separated  by  a 
ditch  (Wood,  p.  43).  There  are  three  entrances  from  the  plain  to 
this  structure,  the  most  considerable  of  which  is  from  the  north-east, 
and  at  each  of  them  were  raised  on  the  outside  of  the  trench  two 
huge  stones  with  two  smaller  within  parallel  to  them.  The  avenue 
to  Stonehenge  was  first  observed  by  Mr.  Aubrey.  Dr.  Stukeley 
found  that  it  extended  more  than  1700  feet  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  valley,  and  was  raised  a  little  above  the  downs  between  two 
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ditches.  At  the  bottom  it  turns  off  to  the  right  or  east  with  a 
circular  sweep,  and  then  in  a  straight  line  goes  up  the  hill  between 
two  groups  of  seven  barrows  each,  called  the  King's  Oraves  (Stnk. 
Stoneh.,  85,  36).  The  other  branch  points  north-west  and  enters 
the  Cursus.  This  is  half  a  mile  north  from  Stonehenge,  10,000  feet 
or  two  miles  long,  included  by  two  ditches  350  feet  asunder,  a  bank 
or  long-barrow  for  the  judges  seat  at  the  east  end :  the  west  end 
curved  and  two  or  three  obscure  barrows  as  if  to  run  round  (Stuk., 
41).  In  the  road  from  Amesbury  to  Radfin  (which  last  place  the 
Doctor  supposes  the  seat  of  an  Archdruid)  are  seven  barrows  to- 
gether, one  g^reat  and  six  little  ones,  probably  a  family  burial  place 
(Stuk.  p.  38).  The  disposition  and  form  of  the  barrows  on  these 
downs  prove  them  the  single  sepulchres  of  kings  and  great  per- 
sonages buried  during  a  considerable  space  of  time  and  in  peace,  and 
not  the  tumultuary  burials  of  the  slain.  The  Doctor  after  wading 
through  an  ocean  of  conjectures  with  his  usual  ingenuity,  fixes  the 
date  of  the  erection  of  Stonehenge  460  years  before  Christ,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  it  by  the  original  inhabitants  of  these  parts  to  about 
860  years,  in  which  time,  reckoning  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton  19  years 
to  a  reign,  there  will  have  been  19  kings  in  this  country,  and  so 
many  royal  barrows  the  Doctor  fancied  about  this  place  (Stuk.  65,66)  • 

'^  A  very  large  one  called  King  Barrov)  near  Lord  Pembroke's  park 
wall  at  Wilton  he  supposes  the  tomb  of  Carvilius  one  of  the  four 
Kings  of  Kent,  who  fought  with  Julius  CsBsar.  On  opening  some 
of  these  barrows  they  are  found  to  consist  of  a  coat  of  turf,  a  lay^ 
of  chalk  two  feet  thick,  then  another  of  fine  mould,  and  under  it 
three  feet  from  the  surface  a  layer  of  flints  two  feet  thick,  and  last 
of  all  a  second  layer  of  mould  a  foot  thick,  inclosing  human  skele- 
tons or  rude  unbaked  urns  containing  burnt  human  bones :  some- 
times spear-heads,  glass  and  amber  beads,  wood  ashes,  bones  of 
horses  and  other  beasts,  a  large  poleaxe,  a  sword,  a  celt,  and  even 
fragments  of  such  stones  as  compose  Stonehenge ;  which  last  par- 
ticulars Dr.  Stukeley  supposed  characterised  one  of  its  builders. 
The  other  barrows  he  assigns  to  Druids,  chiefs,  and  private  persons 
of  all  ages  and  both  sexes. 

''  The  name  of  Stonehenge  is  evidently  Saxon,  q.  d.  the  hanging 
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stones^  and  the  aathority  of  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  cited  hj 
Dugdale  Mon.  Aog.  i.^  p.  97,  calling  it  Stanhengest  from  Hengist 
is  of  no  weight. 

"  Leland's  opinion  that  Choir  Qawr  shoald  not  be  translated  Chorea 
Gigantam,  bat  Chorea  nobilis  or  magna^  patting  gawr  for  vawr  is 
probable  enough." 

KiDg^  in  his  ''Munimenta  Antiqaa/'  i.^  p.  189,  1799^  says  of 
Stonehenge :  "  Sach  as  were  Balaam's  altars^  such  in  some  degree 
were  the  altars  at  Stonehenge^  only  more  vast  and  magnificent : 
being  constructed  by  a  people  who  were  at  the  time  more  at  leisure  : 
and  who  erected  the  altars  with  more  additional  appendages  for  the 
purposes  of  more  gross  superstitious  rite  introduced  in  the  later^  and 
still  more  corrupted  ages  of  the  world.  .  .  .  It  ought  just  to 
be  added :  that  it  has  been  observed  (Gent.  Mag.,  Ixi.,  p.  108)  that 
its  very  British  name  Cor  Gawr  points  out  an  Asiatic  origin ;  and 
leads  us  to  conclude,  that  it  was  some  kind  of  resemblance  of  some- 
thing derived  from  the  East.'' 

To  our  old  Wiltshire  antiquary^  John  Britton  (see  "  Beauties  of 
Wiltshire,  vol.  ii.,  129—180,  1801),  it  clearly  appeared,  "that 
Stonehenge  was  the  work  of  the  Romanized  Britons,  about  the  latter 
end  of  the  fifth  century." 

The  Rev.  Edward  Davies,  in  his ''  Celtic  Researches,"  (1804)  says: 
*'  When  the  Romans  acquired  a  footing  in  Britain,  they  found  the 
country  possessed  by  two  nations,  the  Belgse,  originally  Celtse,  but 
somewhat  intermixed  with  strangers,  and  an  indigenous  race,  who 
declared  they  were  bom  in  the  island.  Amongst  these  pure  des- 
cendants of  the  CelteB,  the  Druidism  of  Britain  was  in  his  highest 
repute.  The  principal  seat  of  the  order  was  found  in  Mona,  an 
interior  recess  of  that  ancient  race,  which  was  bom  in  the  island. 
Into  that  sequestered  scene,  the  Druids,  who  detested  warfare,  had 
gradually  retired,  after  the  irruption  of  the  Belgse,  and  the  further 
encroachments  of  the  Romans.  They  had  retired  from  their  ancient 
magnificent  seat  at  Abury,  and  from  their  circular  uncovered  temple 
on  Salisbury  Plain,  in  which  the  Hyperborean  sages  had  once 
chaunted  their  hymns  to  Apollo  or  Plenyz." 

The    Rev.    James   Ingram,   Professor  oi    Anglo-Saxon   in  the 
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University  of  Oxford  (afterwards  President  of  Trinity  College) ,  in  his 
inaugural  lecture  on  the  utility  of  Anglo-Saxon  Literature  (Oxford^ 
1807),  speaks  of  Stonehenge  as  ^^the  Heathen  burial-place,  with  its 
Hippodrome,  &c..  on  Salisbury  plain,  vulgarly  called  Stonehenge,  a 
corruption  ot  Stone-ridge  "  (p.  13) .  He  afterwards  says  (p.  87)  : 
'^  As  I  have  ventured  to  give  a  new  interpretation  of  that  Wonder 
of  the  World,  Stonehenge,  though  whole  volumes  might  be  written 
with  the  pompous  title  of  Stonehenge  restored,  and  with  fairer 
claims  to  public  attention  than  those  of  Inigo  Jones  and  others,  yet 
at  present  I  shall  content  myself  with  reprinting  the  following 
document,  extracted  from  Dugdale^s  Monasticon,  vol.  iii.,  p.  867. 
It  is  a  grant  of  lands  from  King  Athelstan  to  Wilton  Abbey,  ex- 
tending from  the  banks  of  the  Nadder  along  the  Pile  of  Stones  to 
Burbage,  Savernak  Forest,  Oare,  and  Wansdike  to  the  North,  and 
beyond  Westbury  along  the  Old  Bath  Road  to  the  West.  The 
whole  deserves  the  attention  of  the  future  Historian  of  Wiltshire/' 
In  a  disquisition  on  a  passage  in  Athelstan's  grant  to  the  Abbey  of 
Wilton  communicated  by  William  Hamper  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  in  a  letter 
to  Henry  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  Secretary  (Archselogia,  xxii.,  398),  it  is 
shown  that,  topographically  regarded,  the  "  Stone-ridg^ "  of  the 
Chart  ulary  of  the  Abbey  of  Wilton,  could  not,  by  any  possibility, 
be  Stonehenge. 

Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  published  his  magnificent  volumes  on 
Ancient  Wiltshire  in  1812  and  1819.  In  the  first  he  has  treated 
fully  of  Stonehenge,  and  has  illustrated  his  description  by  beautifully 
executed  engravings  from  the  plans  and  drawings  of  Crocker. 
For  the  ready  and  courteous  loan  of  three  of  the  copper-plates  of 
these  plans  for  the  illustration  of  this  paper,  the  writer  begs  to  ex- 
press his  grateful  thanks  to  Mr.  Bruce  Nichols.  His  father,  Mr. 
Gough  Nichols,  had,  in  the  same  kind  manner,  allowed  the  writer 
to  have  some  of  the  plates  of  Abury  copied  in  lithography  in  1857. 
Sir  Richard  Hoare  attributed  the  erection  of  Stonehenge  to  the 
"  Celts  (from  Celtic  Gaul)  our  earliest  inhabitants,  who  naturally 
introduced  with  them  their  own  buildings,  customs, rites  and  religious 
ceremonies.^'  The  plates  in  his  splendid  volumes  are  invaluable  to 
the  student  of  Wiltshire  archaology. 
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The  more  important  notices  of  Stonehenge  having  now  been  given, 
at  great  length,  and  the  history  of  opinion  respecting  it  having  been 
brought  down  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's 
great  work,  it  will  be  desirable  to  defer  the  notice  of  more  recent 
theories  until  after  the  description  of  the  present  state  of  Stonehenge, 
and  the  discussion  of  the  problems  to  which  this  remarkable  struc- 
ture has  given  rise. 
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3E  who  would  make  clear  to  another  the  relative  positions  of 
the  circles  and  ellipses,  and  of  the  stones  which  compose 
^em,  should  bear  in  mind  the  Horatian  maxim : — 

'*  Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aorem 
Qaam  quae  sunt  ooulis  subjecta  fidelibus." 

and  should  call  to  his  aid  plans  of  Stonehenge  as  it  was  supposed  to 
have  been  set  up,  and  of  Stonehenge  as  it  is.  Those  with  which 
Canon  Jackson  kindly  supplied  the  writer,  with  the  stones  coloured 
according  to  the  portions  of  the  structure  to  which  they  belonged, 
have  been  reproduced  in  chromolithography,  and  will  do  more  to 
make  the  details  of  Stonehenge  intelligible  than  any  verbal  ex- 
planation or  written  description,  however  lucid  and  accurate. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  stone  structure  stands  in  the  centre  of  a 
circular  boundary,  which  is  800  feet  in  diameter,  and  which  has 
been  formed  by  the  throwing  up  of  a  slight  vallum  from  a  slight 
ditch[on*the  outside.  This  vallum  is  about  100  feet  from  the  outer 
circle  of  stones.  The  vallum  cuts  through  the  boundary  ring  of  a  low 
barrow  on  the  N.W.  side  (in  which  Sir  Richard  Hoare  found  merely 
burnt  bones),  and  it  embraces  another  low  barrow  on  the  opposite 
side.  From  this  treatment  of  the  former  tumulus,  it  is  clear  that 
it  was  in  existence  before  the  ditch  was  dug.  In  the  other  tumulus 
on  the  south-east  side  nothing  was  found.  Two  stones  are  to  be 
seen  onj|the  edge  of  the  embankment,  and  within  it;  that  on  the 
south-east  [side  is  nearly  nine  feet  high,  that  on  the  north-west  side 
is  not  quite  four  feet  high.  There  are  no  indications  of  other  stones 
having  been  similarly  placed  on  the  margin  of  this  earthen  ring. 
The  circumference  of  the  ditch  is  869  yards. 

The  entrance  faces  the  north-east,  and  is  marked  by  a  bank  and 
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*ditcli  forming  an  avenue  which  leads  directly  into  it.  Immediately 
within  the  entrance  a  large  stone  lies  prostrate.  It  is  21  feet  long^ 
and  6  feet  10  inches  wide.  People  of  the  Stukeleian  turn  of  mind, 
who  see  Druids  and  Archdruids  everywhere,  and  would  fain  believe 
that  within  Stonehenge  the  wicker  basket  ^  with  its  burning  victims 

»  "It  l8  the  sacrificial  altar,  fed 
*  With  living  men,— how  deep  the  groans  I  the  Tiew 
or  those  that  crowd  the  giant  wicker  thrills 
The  monumental  hiUooks.*' 

WTdtworaU  «  PrOttde,"  Book  xiiU 

And 

*'  Pile  of  Stonehenge  I  so  prond  to  hint  yet  keep 
Thy  secrets,  thou  that  lov'st  to  stand  and  hear 
The  Plain  resounding  to  the  whirlwind's  sweep, 
Inmate  of  lonesome  Nature's  endless  year ; 
Even  if  thou  saw'st  the  giant  wicker  rear 
For  sacrifice  its  throngs  of  living  men, 
Before  thy  faee  did  ever  wretch  appear. 
Who  in  his  heart  had  groaned  with  deadlier  pain 
Than  he  who  now  at  nightfall  treads  thy  bare  domain  I  " 

Word9worih*$  •*  OnUi  tmd  Sorrow,'* 

Of  the  Dmids,  Dr.  Thurnam  writes  as  follows  in  one  of  the  notes  to  his  valu- 
able paper  on  British  Barrows  in  the  Archeeologia,  voL  xliii.,  p.  806 ;  *<  It  has 
beoome  a  fashion  to  question  onr  knowledge  of  the  Druids ;  but  surely  what 
contemporary  writers  of  the  first  rank,  such  as  CsBsar,  Diodorus,  and  Tacitus, 
concur  in  telling  us  cannot  lightly  be  set  aside.  Professor  Max  MdUer  {Chipi 
from  a  Qerman  Workshop,  iii.,  250),  says:  '  Cffisar  most  likely  never  conversed 
with  a  Druid,'  forgetting  that  Divitiaous  the  Druid  was  for  long  his  camp  com- 
panion, held  by  him  in  great  esteem,  and  likewise  was  the  guest  of  Cicero  at 
Kome.  B.  (?.,  i.,  16,  19,  20,  et  passim.  Cicero,  De  Divin,  i.,  41."  Whatever 
importance  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  mention  made  of  the  Druids  by  Caesar 
and  other  Latin  writers,  it  is  clear  to  Mr.  Nash,  the  author  of  **  Taliesin,  or  the 
Bards  and  Druids  of  Britain,"  1858,  who  has  carefully  studied  the  remains  of  the 
earliest  Welsh  Bards,  that  *<  we  hare  no  allusion  in  the  old  Welsh  compositions 
to  any  of  the  celebrated  symbols  of  the  Druidio  priesthood,  nor  the  slightest 
testimony  in  support  of  the  fables  promulgated  as  to  the  character,  institutions, 
rites,  and  ceremonies  of  this  famous  hierarchy."  (p.  335.)  <<  Whoever  may 
have  been  the  authors  of  the  documents  from  which  Geoffirey  of  Monmouth 
drew  up  his  British  History  (and  it  is  clear  that  they  were  derived  from 
British  sources,  even  if  through  a  Bretonic  channel)  they  knew  nothing,  at 
least  have  related  nothing,  of  the  Druids  or  Druidio  worship  in  Britain.  In 
the  passage  where  Cassibelaunus,  elated  by  his  victory  over  Julius  Ceesar, 
assembles  all  the  nobility  of  Britain  with  their  wives  at  London,  *  in  order 
to  perform  solemn  sacrifices  to  their  tutelary  Gods,'  at  which  solemnity  they 
sacrificed  40,000  cows,  100,000  sheep,  and  30,000  wild  beasts,  besides  fowls 
without  number,  we  hear  nothing  of  the  celebrated  Druids.  In  the  time  of 
Lndus,  the  first  convert  to  Christianity,  Qeofftej  of  Monmouth  knows  only 
of  Flamens  and  Arch-Flamens  as  the  priests  of  idolaters ;  and  neither  he  nor 
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was  set  up,  call  this  the  "  slaughtering  stone :  ^'  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  was  originally  erect. 

Mr.  Cimnington,  F.S.A.,  writing  to  Mr.  Britton  from Heytesburj, 
April  12,  1803,  says  '^  I  will  pledge  myself  to  prove  that  Mr.  King's 
'  slaughtering  stone '  stood  erect  ...  To  ascertain  whether  the 
'  slaughtering  stone ^  stood  erect,  I  dug  round  it,  and  also  into  the 


the  compilers  of  the  Brut  Tttailio  has  anything  to  saj  about  the  Druids,  whose 
privileges  were  transferred  to  the  Christian  Church.  Mr.  Herbert,  struck  with 
this  silence  of  the  chronicler  on  the  subject  of  the  Druid  hierarchy,  thought 
there  was  a  systematic  concealment  of  the  truth  ;  but  the  inference  is  plain, 
that  the  Druid  extinguished  by  Paulinus,  in  A.D.  68,  had  not  been  resuscitated 
in  the  the  tenth  century,"  (p.  332.)  **  If  we  find  in  the  oldest  compositions  in 
the  Welsh  language  no  traces  of  the  Druids,  or  of  a  pagan  mythology,  still  less 
do  we  find  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  peculiar  philosophical  or  theological 
doctrines,  such  as  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  represent  as  lying  concealed  in 
these  compositions  under  the  somewhat  vague  title  of  Bardic  mysteries.  The 
whole  tenor  of  the  result  of  an  investigation  into  the  supposed  evidences  of  this 
mystery  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Welsh  Bards  neither  of  the  sixth  nor 
twelfth  century  had  any  mysteries  to  conceal,  beyond  the  secrets,  such  as  they 
were,  of  their  profession/'  (p.  339.)  With  one  more  extract  upon  this  im* 
portant  fact  of  the  non-existence  of  any  traces  of  the  Druids  in  the  oldest 
British  writings,  the  subject  shall  be  dismissed:  **The  Welsh  minstrelsy, 
instead  of  dating  from  a  time  beyond  the  limits  of  history,  or  deriving  its 
materials  from  a  source  hidden  in  the  obscurity  of  a  pre-historio  age,  enteie 
the  circle  of  the  romantic  literature  of  Europe  during  the  tenth  and  succeeding 
centuries,  and  will  probably  be  found  to  have  received  more  from,  than  it 
communicated  to  its  continental  neighbours.  It  is,  however,  no  small  merit 
which  most  be  conceded  to  the  Welsh  romance-writers,  that  what  they  borrowed 
from  others  they  stamped  with  the  impress  of  their  own  genius,  and  gave 
currency,  under  their  own  peculiar  form,  to  the  treasures  derived  from  the 
mines  of  the  stranger.  In  the  hands  of  the  Welsh,  every  tradition,  every 
legend,  no  matter  from  what  source  became  Welsh, — the  events  localized  in 
Wales,  and  the  heroes  admitted  into  the  cycle  of  the  Welsh  heroic  genealogies ; 
and  it  is  probably  to  this  process  of  naturalization  that  we  owe  the  preservation 
of  the  Welsh  romances.  The  Welsh  poems,  such  as  we  find  them  in  the 
Myvyrian  collection,  we  have  shown  to  be  replete  with  reference  to  the  extant 
tales,  and  to  Others  of  a  similar  nature  not  known  to  exist ;  but  of  any  other 
mysteries  than  such  as  can  be  ex)>lained  by  reference  to  the  current  religiooB 
philosophy  of  the  age,  or  to  these  romantic  tales,  not  a  particle  of  evidence  can 
be  discovered.  Wherever  such  evidence  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  have 
been  discovered,  investigation  has  demonstrated  it  to  be  a  fallacy,  originating 
in  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  passages  produced,  or  derived 
from  documents  tainted  with  the  suspicion  of  modem  forgery  or  fraud." 
p.  340— 1.) 
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etpcavation  loAere  it  originally  stood  when  erect.  This  stone  is  inform 
like  the  annexed  figure.  By  digging  I  found  the  excavation  ia 
which  the  end  A  was  placed.  At  B.,  on  the  east  side,  you  may  see 
similar  irregularities  as  you  must  have  noticed  on  the  butt  ends  of 
the  upright  stones  of  the  fallen  trilithon.  Let  any  persons  who 
have  doubt,  examine  the  stone,  and  they  will  be  convinced.'^  [See 
the  copy  of  Mr.  Cunnington^s  sketch  of  this  stone] . 

Mr.  William  Cunnington,  F.G.S.,  informs  the  writer  that  if  this 
stone  stood  erect,  it  must  have  entirely  concealed  the  ''  gnomon  ^' 
from  persons  standing  in  front  of  the  '^  altar.''  "  It  would  have 
been  impossible,''  he  says,  ^Ho  see  the  sun  rise  over  the  '^gnomon" 
from  ^^  the  exact  centre  of  the  building.  It  is  nevertheless  a  fact 
that  the  gnomon  does  occupy  this  critical  position,  as  to  the  sunrise 
at  the  solstice." 

Before  we  go  inside  to  view  the  remains  of  the  circles  and  ellipses 
we  will  walk  down  the  avenue  for  98  feet,  until  we  come  to  the 
large  stone,  16  feet  high,  which  is  somewhat  on  the  incline.  This 
is  a  stone  of  much  importance  in  connection  with  Stonehenge,  since 
it  has  been  found  that,  viewed  from  the  exact  centre  of  the  building, 
at  the  summer  solstice,  the  sun  rises  immediately  over  the  top  of  it.^ 
On  Midsummer  Day  of  the  year  1858,  Dr.  Thurnam  found  this  to 
be  the  case;  and  in  1868,  four  members  of  the  Bath  Field  Club  left 
Amesbury  between  &  and  3  a.m.,  on  the  25th  of  June  to  see  if  it 
were  so :  ^^  As  the  long-looked-for  moment  arrived,  one  stationed 
himself  at  the  outer  circle,  the  others  on  the  'altar-stone,'  and 
awaited  the  first  indication  of  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Just  as  hopes 
were  beginning  to  fail,  and  the  minutes  dragged  wearily  along,  an 
exclamation  of  surprise  burst  from  all  as  the  sun  gradually  rose,  a 
globe  of  fire,  immediately  behind  the  '  Friar's  Heel,'  and  no  sooner 
had  its  first  beams  touched  the  top  of  the  gnomon  than  they  fell 
right    athwart    the   'altar-stone' — a  glorious   and   long-to-be-re- 


^  On  the  importanoe  which  Dr.  Smith  attached  to  this  stone  in  this  point  of 
view,  see  page  43, 47.  He,  a  hundred  years  ago,  had  come  to  the  coDclusion  that 
the  sTin,  at  the  summer  solstice,  would  be  seen  to  rise  over  the  summit  ot  the 
"Friar's  Heel." 
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membered  sights ^  Mr.  Cannington  states  that  Mr.  Parser, 
of  Dublin^  verified  the  same  fact  some  years  before  (about  1844). 

This  stone  acquired  the  name  of  the  ^^  Friar's  Heel  ^'  from  the 
following  circumstance^  which  must,  of  course,  be  received  with 
implicit  belief:  ''The  stones  of  which  Stonehenge  was  composed 
were  standing  on  the  premises  of  an  old  woman  in  Ireland ;  and 
Merlin  sent  the  Devil  to  buy  them  of  her.  He  bought  them  for  as 
much  money  as  she  could  count  during  the  time  of  their  removal ; 
which  in  effect  was  none  at  all,  for  their  removal  Was  instantaneous. 
They  were  then  erected  in  due  order  upon  Mount  Ambre;  and  the 
Devil  boasted,  that  npbody  would  ever  be  able  to  tell  how  the  fabric, 
or  any  of  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  came  there.  But  a 
friar,  who  had  been  concealed  near  the  building,  overheard  the  Devil, 
and  replied,  '  That  is  more  than  thee  can  tell ;  *  which  so  enraged 
the  evil  spirit,  that  he  snatched  up  a  pillar  and  hurled  it  at  the  friar, 
but  it  only  reached  his  heel  and  struck  him  on  it.  Therefore  a  mark, 
visible  on  the  stone,  is  to  this  day  called  the  Friar's  Heel.'' 

Returning  to  the  great  structure  we  observe  the  group  of  upright 
stones  with  their  imposts,  over  the  entrance.  It  is,  with  reason,  sup- 
posed that  thirty  upright  stones  and  thirty  imposts,  similarly  arranged, 
constituted  the  outer  circle  of  Stonehenge.  It  was,  doubtless,  in- 
tended that,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  uprights  should  be  so  shaped 
and  hewn  as  to  be  of  the  same  height  and  size,  the  transoms  of  the 
same  dimensions,  and  the  intervening  spaces  of  the  same  extent. 
This,  however,  could  not  be  rigidly  carried  out,  and  accordingly  we 
find  that  neither  the  heights,  nor  breadths,  nor  interstices,  are  always 
the  same.  The  average  height  of  the  external  uprights  is  12  feet 
6  inches,  with  an  average  interval  of  4  feet.  The  imposts  were 
secured  to  the  uprights  not  only  by  their  own  weight,  but  by  mor- 
tices, which,  when  filled  by  the  tenons  at  the  top  of  the  uprights, 
ought  to  have  been  able  to  defy  wind  or  weather,  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  destructive  band  of  man.  The  diameter  of  this  outer 
circle  is  106  feet.  Of  this  outer  circle  seventeen  uprights  and  six 
imposts  retain  their  original  position. 

^  Proceedings  of  the  Bath  I^atural  Hiatoiy  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club,  No* 
2,  p.  73.— See  **  Notes  and  Queries,"  Fifth  Seriesi  voL,  xiy.,  p.  83. 
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Within  this  outer  circle^  and  at  an  average  distance  of  9  feet  from 
it  was  an  inner  circle^  composed  of  thirty  or  forty  pillars  of  syenite 
and  other  primitive  rocks,  each  about  4  feet  in  height,  and  one  foot 
in  breadth.  These  stones,  of  which  more  will  be  said  presently,  were 
of  a  different  geological  character  from  that  of  the  stones  composing 
the  outer  circle,  and  those  composing  the  five  trilithons  (or  groups  of 
three  stones)  which  formed  the  ^'adytum,^^  or  more  important  portion 
of  the  entire  structure.  Of  this  circle  there  remain  but  few  stones 
standing  upright,  and  they  are  rude  and  irregular  in  shape,  and  ap- 
parently unwrought. 

Within  this  circle  again  was  a  group  of  grand  trilithons,  five  in 
number,  arranged  in  horse-shoe  form ;  one,  the  highest,  immediately 
behind  what  is  called  the  ''  altar-stone/'  and  two  on  either  side, 
those  more  distant  from  the  central  trilithon  being  of  a  lesser  height. 
The  standing  stone  of  the  lower  trilithon  of  this  group,  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  entrance,  is  16  feet  8  inches  high,  7  feet 
6  inches  wide,  and  3  feet  10  inches  thick.  This  stone  seems  to 
have  been  much  honeycombed  at  its  base  by  the  weather.  The  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  temp.  James  I.,  appears  to  have  wrought  the  down- 
fall of  the  most  important  group,  of  which  the  parts  are  now  either 
reclining,  or  prostrate  upon  the  ''altar-stone,'*  which  they  have 
broken  in  their  fall.  The  reclining  stone  is  22  feet  6  inches  in 
height;,  the  once  associated  upright,  now  broken  and  recumbent, 
was  21-  feet  high  above  ground,  and  had  4  feet  in  addition,  which 
formed  its  basement  and  kept  it  upright.  The  impost  is  14^ 
feet  long  and  4  feet  8  inches  thick.  The  uprights  of  the  tri- 
lithon which  the  gipsies  helped  to  overthrow,  are  each  about  21  feet 
6  inches  long,  and  about  7  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  3  feet  6  inches 
in  depth.     The  transom  is  16  feet  9  inches  long,  and  6  feet  in  width. 

Allowing  2^  feet  for  the  part  imbedded  in  the  ground,  the  average 
height  of  these  grand  trilithons  must  have  been,  without  the  im- 
posts, about  18  feet,  and  with  the  imposts,  about  22  feet. 

The  innermost  ellipse  of  stones  consisted  of  about  16  or  19  stones  of 
an  average  height  of  8  feet,  and  of  syenitesimilar  to  someof  tboseof  the 
inner  circle.  They  are,  as  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  says,  much  smoother  and 
taller  than  those  of  the  inner  circle  of  small  stones,  and  incline  to 
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the  pyramidal  form.     One  of  them^  No  26  in  Sir  R.  Hearers  plan^ 
has  a  groove  cut  down  its  side^  but  for  what  reason  is  not  apparent. 

The  so-called  "  altar-stone,'''  *  is,  or  rather,  was,  when  entire,  15  feet 
long  by  3  wide. 

Of  this  innermost  group  of  stones  a  few  only  remain. 

On  the  left  hand  as  one  enters  the  circle  of  stones  from  the  avenue, 
is  a  recumbent  syenite  stone  of  7  feet  6  inches  in  length  with  two 
mortises  on  its  lower  side.  It  appears  to  have  been  an  impost,  but 
its  original  situation  does  not  clearly  appear. 

The  writer  gladly  supplements  his  own  account  of  Stonehenge 
with  that  of  Sir  Henry  James,  the  Director-General  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  as  the  measurements  made  under  his  direction  would  be  taken, 
probably,  with  greater  accuracy  than  his  own:  "  The  structure,  when 
complete,  consisted  of  an  outer  circle  of  thirty  large  stones,  upon 
which  other  large  stones  were  laid  horizontally  so  as  to  form  a  perfect 
continuous  circle.  This  circle  is  100  feet  in  diameter  within  the 
stones. 

^^  The  stones  in  the  uprights  have  each  two  tenons  on  their  upper 
fiurface,  which  fit  into  mortises  cut  into  the  under  surface  of  the 
horizontal  stones ;  by  this  mode  of  construction,  the  whole  circle 
was  braced  together.  The  average  dimensions  of  the  uprights  in 
this  circle  are  12  feet  7  inches  out  of  the  ground,  6  feet  broad,  and 
8  feet  6  inches  in  thickness.  Those  in  the  circle  resting  on  the 
uprights  are  about  10  feet  long,  3  feet  6  inches  wide,  aad  2  feet 
8  inches  deep. 

'^  Within  this  circle  are  five  stupendously  large  trilithons,  each  con- 
sisting of  two  uprights  with  tenons  on  them,  supporting  a  large 
horizontal  lintel,  in  which  two  mortices  are  cut  to  receive  the 
tenons. 

''  These  trilithons,  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  so 
that  one  of  them  is  central  as  regards  the  other  four.  The 
horizontal  stone  called  the  altar  stone,  lies  in  front  of  the  central 
trilithon,  and  we  see  that  the  axial  line  of  the  structure  is  irom  N.E. 
to  S.W.,  or  on  the  line  of  the  two  stones  G.H.     The  five  tnlithons 

^  On  altars  in  oonnezion  with  Draidioal  worship,  see  <*  Herbert's  Cydops 
Christianas,"  p.  23. 
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are  arranged  rery  symmetrically  within  the  outer  circle,  and  nearly 
at  the  distance  of  half  the  radios  from  the  centre. 

"  The  dimensions  of  the  trilithons  are  nearly  as  follows  : — 

A.  Height  of  apright  oat  of  g^and 
Central  trilithon.         Lintel,  length 

B.  Height  of  npiight  oat  of  groand 

Lintel,  length 

C.  Height  of  apright  oat  of  ground 

Lintel,  length 

D.  Height  of  apright  oat  of  groand 

Lintel,  length 

£.    Height  of  apright  above  groand    16    6         „         7    0  „  4    0 

The  Altar  stone  F.  is  17  feet  long  and  3  feet  6  inches  wide. 

"  In  addition  to  these  there  was  formerly  a  complete  circle  of  thirty 
smaller  upright  stones  about  6  feet  high,  which  was  intermediate 
in  position  between  the  outer  circle  and  the  five  trilithons.  Within 
the  trilithons  there  was  a  row  of  smaller  stones  about  7  feet  6  in^ 
ches  high,  parallel  to  the  trilithons. 

"  Only  seventeen  of  the  thirty  upright  stones  of  the  outer  circle  are 
now  standing,  and  only  six  of  the  thirty  lintels  are  now  in  their  places. 
Of  the  trilithons  only  two  (B.  and  C.)  are  perfect;  the  lintel  and  one  of 
^the  uprights  of  A.  has  fallen  and  lies  broken  upon  the  altar  stone 
P.,  whilst  the  other  upright  is  in  an  inclined  position,  and  supported 
only  by  one  of  the  smaller  stones  which  stood  in  front  of  it ;  this 
fell  in  1620.  D.  lies  prostrate,  having  fallen  outward  with  its 
capstone  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1797.  One  of  the  uprights  of  E. 
has  fsdlen  inwards  and  is  broken  into  three  parts,  and  its  lintel  also 
is  broken  into  three  parts. 

"Of  the  circle  of  smaller  stones  very  few  remain  standing;  the 
small  lintel  on  the  left  of  the  central  entrance  is  all  that  remains  to 
indicate  that  there  were  probably  some  lintels  on  this  circle,  as 
there  may  also  have  been  on  the  inner  row  of  stones. 

'^  The  structure  is  surrounded  by  a  circular  enclosure  of  earthy 
about  fSOO  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  shallow  ditch  outside  it." 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  gave  utterance  to  the  popular  notion  when  he 
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wrote  ''that  neither  any  eie  can  count  them  josf  Sach  an  idea 
still  prevails.  King  Charles  the  Second,  however,  when  he  rode 
np  from  Heale  House  with  Colonel  Rohert  Philips/  after  the  battle 
of  Worcester,  appears  to  have  overcome  the  difficulty. 

It  was  upon  the  top  of  the  trilithon,  immediately  to  the  left  of 
the  altar  stone,  to  one  entering  from  the  avenue,  that ''  my  Lord 
Winchilsea  and  Dr.  Stukeley  took  a  considerable  walk,''  but,  the  latt^ 
adds, ''  it  was  a  frightful  situation.''  Two  young  men,  however,  who 
with  their  bicycles,  paid  a  moonlight  visit  to  Stonehenge  in  1870, 
seem  to  have  found  it  otherwise.  With  the  aid  of  a  rope-ladder 
they  got  to  the  top,  and  "  found  the  situation  anything  but  frightful, 
for  the  lintel  itself  measures  16  feet  3  inches  in  length,  and  is  5 
feet  wide,  so  that  one  has  really  space  enough,  if  not  to  take  a 
'  considerable  walk,'  yet  to  move  about  freely,  with  no  fear  of  top- 
pling over.  From  this  eminence  we  obtained  what  we  had  long 
desired,  viz :  a  view  of  the  original  design  of  Stonehenge,  such  as 
cannot  be  gained  in  wandering  amongst  the  ruins  below."  Other 
young  men  might  not,  however,  find  this  ''situation"  so  pleasant; 
and  broken  necks  or  collar-bones  might  be  the  consequence  of  their 
little  adventure. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  Q.C.,  of  Dublin,  perplexed  by  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don's expression  "ita  ut  portse  portis  superpositsB  videantur,"  and 
Stowe's  words,"  every  couple  sustaineth  a  third  stone  lying  overthwart, 
gatewise,"  after  seeing  that  the  impost  of  the  great  trilithon  had 
cavities  on  its  upper  surface  corresponding  to  the  mortices  on  its 
under  surface,  and  which  suggested  to  him  the  idea  that  they  had 
served  as  sockets  for  the  reception  of  uprights  supporting  a  second 
impost,  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
January  0th,  1866.  Bearing  this  in  mind.  Dr.  Thumam,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Wilts  Archseological  and  Natural 
History  Society,  to  Stonehenge,  in  September,  1865,  "obtained  a 
ladder  at  Lake  and  took  it  to  Stonehenge  on  the  summit  of  the 
omnibus,  and  had  it  placed  against  liie  large  trilithons.    Several  of 


^  Colonel  Philips  said  that  "  the  King's  arithmetio  gave  the  lie  to  the  fiabaloiia 
tale  that  these  stones  oannot  be  told  alike  twioe  together/' 
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fliose  present  monnted  it^  inelading  Mr.  Alexander^  J.  P.^  and  Mr. 
Stallard^  the  son  of  the  incumbent  of  West  Ghufton.  I  was  assured 
by  all  that  the  surface  was  quite  plain  and  had  no  hollows/'  Dr. 
Thumam  adds^  '^  it  is  curious  that  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  im- 
post of  the  largest  trilithon  there  are  two  superficial  round  holes  as 
if  incipient  mortices.  I  take  this  to  have  been  commenced  as  the 
under  surface^  and  the  mortices  afterwards  formed  in  the  present 
lower  surface  or  at  least  that  finally  adopted^  as  being  the  most  level 
and  suitable  for  the  purpose.''  Any  one  who  would  understand  the 
meaning  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon's  expression^  should  walk  for  a 
httle  distance  outside  the  vaUum  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and 
he  would  see  the  inner  trilithons  towering  over  the  outer  circle  and 
giving  the  idea  of  ''portae  portis  superpositse." 

As  the  inner  circle  and  ellipse  are  of  a  different  kind  of  stone  to 
the  large  external  and  internal  trilithons,  questions  have  arisen 
respecting  the  periods  at  which  these  several  groups  of  stones  have 
been  erected;  some  supposing  that  the  smaller  groups  were  the  first 
set  up,  and  that  the  larger  stones  were  arranged  around  them  at  a 
subsequent  period;  while  others  have  maintained  that  the  larger 
groups  of  stone  were  placed  in  their  positions  before  the  smaller 
ones  had  been  brought  from  Wales  or  Cornwall.  Mr.  Cunnington, 
(of  Heytesbury,)  was  led  to  suppose  that  the  original  woA  consisted 
of  the  outward  circle,  and  its  imposts,  and  the  inner  oval  or  large 
trilithons;  and  that  the  smaller  circle,  and  oval  of  inferior  stones, 
were  raised  at  a  later  period,  for  they  add  nothing  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  temple,  but  rather  give  a  littleness  to  the  whole.  The  Rev* 
W.  Lisle  Bowles  considered  that  the  very  reverse  of  Mr.  Cunning* 
ton's  conclusions  would  be  the  most  natural,  namely,  that  the  inner 
circles  were  the^^^  work,  and  the  outward,  more  elaborate,  the 
last  work,  and  this  opinion  was  also  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leman, 
Sir  Richard  Hoare's  friend.  But  Mr.  Bowles  would  not  give  up 
the  idea  that  the  monument  was  Druidical  although  he  held  that  it 
was  in  part  the  work  of  the  Belgse;  ''No  I  I  consider  it  originally 
Druidical,  Druidical  in  its  early  state;"  ^and  that  ''the  last,  more 
lofty  and  more  elaborate  circle,  accords,  not  only  with  a  later  period, 
but  with  the  idea  that  this  part,  and  this  part  only,  was  the  work  of 
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the  Belgians,  as  if  they  had  said  'you  have  a  monnment  to  Teut, 
he  is  your  great  God ;  you  have  also,  on  the  ground,  which  your 
own  God,  the  Deity,  next  in  name  and  power  to  Teutates,  could  not 
preserve  to  yourselves  and  children,  a  temple  to  the  Sun.  The  Sun 
is  our  own  Gk>d ;  the  Fire  is  our  Otoi ;  we  will  show  you  how  to 
build  a  temple  to  the  Sun,  through  whom  we  have  conquered  your 
country ;  and  we  will  surround  your  rude  altars  with  a  work  worthy 
the  great  deity  of  light/  "  ^ 

It  might  be  thought  to  have  been  almost  impossible  to  set  up  the 
large  stones  of  the  outer  circle  and  inner  ellipse  without  utterly 
crushing  and  destroying  the  stones  of  the  smaller  circle  and  smaller 
ellipse.  Mr.  Herbert  says,  ''  If  this  structure  were  built  at  different 
epochs,  the  grey  stones  were  surely  erected  the  first,  since  the 
hoisting  of  the  triliths  over  the  green  stones  would  be  a  strange 
supposition.^'  • 

The  fact  that  chippings  from  the  stones  of  both  kinds  have  been 
found  intermingled  in  two  of  the  adjoining  barrows  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  discussing  this  question.  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  says :  ''No.  16  is  a 
mutilated  flat  barrow,  76  feet  in  diameter  and  only  3  feet  in  elevation. 
This  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  opened  by  Dr.  Stukeley,  and 
is  thus  spoken  of  by  him  in  his  account  of  Stonehenge :  '  and  in  a 
very  great  and  old-fashioned  barrow,  west  from  Stonehenge,  among 
such  matters,  I  found  bits  of  red  and  blue  marble  chippings  of  the 
stones  of  the  temple ;  so  that  probably,  the  interred  was  one  of  the 
buil  Jers.'  During  our  researches  in  this  tumulus,  we  perceived  that 
a  long  section  had  been  made,  and  found  the  bones  of  two  skeletons 
which  had  been  interred  on  the  floor,  also  several  pieces  of  stag's 
horns,  animal  bones,  &c.,  as  well  as  some  fragments  of  sarsen  stones, 
similar  to  those  which  form  the  great  trilithons  of  Stonehenge.  On 
clearing  out  the  earth  from  this  section,  we  observed  a  small  heap 
of  whiter  soil,  which,  having  removed,,  we  came  to  the  primary 
interment  of  burned  bones  within  a  fine  circular  cist,  and  found  a 
spear  head  of  brass  in  fine  preservation,  and  a  pin  of  the  same 
metal.     It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  these  burned  bones  (a  more 

^  Hermes  Britanoious,  p.  125. 
'Cyolops  ChristianuB,    p.    120. 
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than  usual  quantity)  should  have  laid  immolested  in  a  barrow  where 
there  were  a  hundred  rabbit  holes.  On  removing  the  earth  from  over 
the  cist,  we  found  a  large  piece  of  one  of  the  blue  stones  of  Stone- 
henge,  which  Sowerby  the  naturalist  calls  a  horn  stone,  which,  with 
the  sarsen  stone,  is  a  very  singular  occurence,  and  decidedly  proves 
that  the  adjoining  temple  was  erected  previous  to  the  tumulus^ 
Some  persons  acquainted  with  the  soil  in  this  part  of  Wiltshire?, 
might  think  the  finding  of  sarsen  stones  no  uncommon  event,  and 
I  should  perhaps  have  thought  the  same,  had  these  specimens 
been  rounded  by  attrition ;  but  the  stones  found  within  this  barrow 
are  pieces  chipped  off,  (I  am  sorry  to  say)  like  those  now  daily 
knocked  off  from  the  great  fallen  trilithon.  With  regard  to  the 
blue  stone,  we  are  certain  this  species  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
southern  district  of  Wiltshire.  In  opening  the  fine  bell-shaped 
barrow  N.E.  of  Stonehenge,  we  also  found  one  or  two  pieces  of 
the  chippings  of  these  stones,  as  well  as  in  the  waggon  tracks 
round  the  area  of  the  temple.  These  circumstances  tend  to  give  a 
much  higher  era  of  antiquity  to  our  celebrated  building,  than  some 
antiquaries  would  be  willing  to  allow,  and  evidently  prove  that  at 
the  period  when  the  tu7nuli  adjoining  Stonehenge  were  raised,  the 
plain  was  covered  with  the  chippings  of  the  stones  that  had  been 
employed  in  the  formation  of  the  stone  circle.^^  ^ 

Mr.  Cunnington,  F.G.S.,  has  kindly  furnished  the  writer  with  the 
following  remarks  upon  these  findings  of  chippings  in  the  neighbour- 
ing barrows :  "  No  doubt  the  stones  were  worked  at  or  near  the  spot 
where  they  now  stand,  and  the  surface  of  the  downs  around  must 
have  been  strewed  with  the  chippings.*  These  in  course  of  time 
would  sink  through  the  turf  and  soil,  till  they  reached  the  chalk 
below;  owing  mainly  to  the  action  of  the  earth-worms,  which  are 
continually  throwing  up  the  earth  to  the  surface,  and  in  a  less  de- 
gree, to  the  growth  of  the  ordinary  vegetation. 

1  Ancient  Wilts,  i.,  p.  127. 
'Note  by  Mr.  Cunnington. — Mr.  H.  L.  Long  in  his  "  Survey  of  the  Early 
Geography  of  Western  Europe,**  (1859,)  p.  109,  mentions  the  fact  that  at  a 
newly-ereoted  farm  a  little  westward  of  Stonehenge,  cultivation  has  levelled 
two  barrow-like  mounds, which  were  in  a  great  measure  formed  of  the  chip« 
ings  and  fragments  of  the  stones  of  Stonehenge. 
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"Men  who  are  employed  in  digging  for  flints  on  the  downs, 
always  find  the  coins  and  various  objects  of  antiquity  at  the  bottom 
of  the  soil.  An  interesting  example  of  this  occurred  when  the  late 
Mr.  Waite  invited  me  (now  many  years  ago)  to  a  Roman  coin-hunt 
on  Broad  Hinton  down.  We  found  eighteen  good  Roman  coins  in 
the  course  of  the  morning.  The  process  was  a  very  simple  one— 
the  men  turned  over  the  turf  and  adhering  soil  (in  this  case  about 
nine  inches  in  depth),  and  we  found  the  coins  on  the  under  side,  or 
on  the  chalk  rubble  below. 

'*  Chippings  of  the  '  blue  stones/  i.e.,  of  the  stones  of  the  inner 
circle,  have  been  found  in  three  of  the  barrows  near  Stonehenge, 
viz.,  in  No.  16,  No.  ...,^  and  in  No.  42.*  They  have  also  been 
found,  as  stated  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  in  the  waggon-tracks  round  the 
area  of  the  temple.' 

^'  Could  it  be  clearly  proved  that  these  were  associated  in  a  barrow 
with  the  original  interment,  no  doubt  would  remain  that  Stonehenge 
was  older  than  the  barrow.*  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  evidently  considered 
this  to  have  been  the  case  with  regard  to  barrow  No.  16,  and  Mr. 
Cimnington,  of  Heytesbury,  was  of  the  same  opinion,  as  is  shewn 
by  the  quotation  from  one  of  his  letters,  of  which  you  have  a  copy. 
[^I  showed  you,'  writes  Mr.  Cunnington,  F.8.A.,  in  1802,  'a  great 
variety  of  stones  f oimd  in  a  large  oblong  barrow  near  Stonehenge, 
that  are  of  the  same  kind  as  several  of  those  in  the  building.^ 
It  is  much  to  be  reg^tted  that  the  details  as  to  the  finding  of  these 
fragments  were  not  more  explicitly  stated.  It  should  have  been 
distinctly  noted  whether  they  were  found  with  the  primary  inter- 
ment, as  it  is  possible  they  may  have  reached  the  spot  where  they 


'Note  by  Mr.  Cunningtoo.— <*  The  fine  bell-shaped  barrow  N.E.  of  Stone- 
henge."—Hoare's  Ancient  Wilts,  p.  127.    [PNo.  30.— Fr,X.] 

>  Note  by  Mr.  Cannington. — Barrow  No.  42  is  nearly  a  mile  in  a  straight 
line  from  Stonebenge.  [The  discovery  of  blue  stone  chippings  in  No.  42  was 
made  by  Mr.  H.  Cunnington.  ^W,L»'] 

•Ancient  Wilte,  vol.  L,  p.  127. 

*Note  by  Mr.  Cunnington. — Ibe  barrow  itself  would  be  dassified  by  Dr, 
Tbnmam  with  the  round  barrows— the  **  bronze  period."  Stukeley,  who 
describes  it  as  *'  a  very  great  and  old-£eishioned  barrow,"  found  in  it,  he  says, 
"  fragments  of  the  red  and  blue  stones," 
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were  f  oand,  accidentally^  or  by  natiOral  caoses^  such  as  are  mentioned 
above.  '  A  little  more  accuracy  of  observation  might  have  settled 
the  question  for  ever/ '' 

The  finding  of  these  different  kinds  of  chips  together  makes  it 
appear  probable  that  these  different  kinds  of  stones  were  worked  on 
the  ground  at  or  about  the  same  time;  but  it  does  not  settle  the 
question.  There  may  have  been  an  interval  of  time,  greater  or  less, 
and  the  chips  may  yet  have  become  mixed,  and  have  been  carried 
away,  together,  with  the  earth  or  chalk  of  which  some  of  the  bar- 
rows were  composed.  The  chips  found  in  these  three  barrows  would 
go  far  to  prove  the  superior  antiquity  of  Stonehenge  to  that  of  these 
particular  tumuli.^ 

One  more  theory  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  Stone- 
henge must  yet  be  mentioned.  Four  or  five  years  ago  the  writer 
was  astonished  at  hearing  his  friend  Dr.  Thumam  give  utterance  to 
what  he  then  considered,  and  still  considers  to  be,  a  rank  archaeolo- 
gical heresy;  viz.,  that  Stonehenge  was  at  one  time  covered  with  a 
roof.  He  said  nothing  in  proof  or  support  of  this  opinion,  and  the 
writer  thought  it  might  have  been  a  passing  fancy,  and  that  it  was 
not  based  on  any  serious  considerations.  As  however  the  writer 
finds  the  following  in  Lieut.  Oliver's  paper  on  the  Prehistoric  Re- 
mains in  Brittany,  read  to  the  Ethnological  Society,  January  10th, 
1871,  he  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  Doctor  really  attached  impor- 
tance to  this  view,  and  had  propounded  it  to  others :  '^  Dr.  Thumam 
has  given  up  the  ophite  or  dracontium  theory  as  untenable,  but  con- 
siders that  some  of  the  circles,  Stonehenge,  for  instance,  may  have 
been  covered  in  with  a  roof,  as  the  Scandinavian  temples  are  repre- 
sented as  covered  and  enclosed  structures.  A  similar  idea  occurred 
to  a  g^tleman,  who,  on  looking  at  Mr.  Lukis'  plans  of  the  circles 
and  lines,  suggested  that  the  avenue  might  have  been  covered  in 
with  timber  and  earth,  and  formed  long  chambers  for  the  tribe  to 
live  in,  the  chieftains  occupying  the  western  circular  chamber.*' 

^  Dr.  Thumam  mentions  in  a  note  to  p.  4?5  of  "  Archeeologia,"  vol.  43, 
that  a  stone  ''  of  fine  micaceous  sandstone,  precisely  agreeing  with  the  stone  of 
the  large  flat  slab  in  the  centre  of  Stonehenge  "  was  obtained  by  him  from 
barrow  (No.  170),  about  a  mile  firom  *'  the  stones." 
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That  one  so  cautious,  so  careful,  and  so  painstaking  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  theories  of  others,  should  have  committed  himself  to 
such  an  opinion  as  this^  is,  to  the  writer,  strange  indeed. 


Thb  Geological  Charactbe  op  thb  Stonbhknoe  Stonbs. 

Dr.  Stukeley  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  notice  the  difference 
between  the  character  of  the  stones  composing  the  inner  and  outer 
circles  and  ellipses  at  Stonehenge.  He  says  of  the  stones  of  the 
smaller  oval  that  they  are  of  a  much  harder  sort  than  those  of  the 
lesser  circle ;  and  were  brought  somewhere  from  the  West;  and  of 
the  (so-called)  altar-stone,  that "  ^tis  a  kind  of  blue  coarse  marble  such 
as  comes  from  Derbyshire^  and  laid  upon  tombs  in  our  churches 
and  churchyards.^' 

Before  Aubrey's  time  there  appears  to  have  been  a  prevalent 
opinion  that  the  stones  were  "  factitious.''  ^  To  those  who  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  valleys  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marlborough, 
these  stones  would  be  unlike  any  with  which  they  were  familiar; 
and  the  "  composition  "  of  them,  where  they  stand,  would  get  over 
any  difficulty  about  their  transport  thither  from  a  distance.  The 
appearance,  too,  of  some  of  the  stones,  such  as  of  that  which  forms 
an  impost  of  the  outer  circle  towards  the  north-west,  and  which  in 
its  upper  portion  was  found  to  consist,  for  the  depth  of  a  few  inches, 
of  a  conglomerate  of  flints  and  sand,^  may  have  given  strength  to 
this  opinion.  There  appear  to  have  been,  even  recently,  according  to 
a  paper  of  Mr.  Cunnington's  in  1865,  some  very  curious  notions  about 
the  sarsen  portion  of  the  Stonehenge  stones.  In  1836,  the  President 
of  the  Architectural  Society  had  discovered,  "from  recent  inspection, 

*  The  author  of  a  **  Fool's  Bolt ''  strongly  asserts  their  beiog  %axafactUia,  ai 
*<  it  was  impossible  to  work  them  into  their  several  forms.  Free-stones  may  be 
wrought  to  any,  bat  these  oharlish  stones  to  no  form  in  cause  of  hardness  and 
brittleness." 

'  See  WilU  Magojnne,  vol.  xi.,  p.  348.  Mr.  Cunnington  adds  to  this  account, 
the  following  statement :  **  Masses  of  sarsen  made  up  entirely  of  a  similar 
conglomerate  of  chalk-flints  frequently  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Standen, 
near  Hungerford,  but  they  are  not  found  in  the  middle  or  southern  diatriiOtB  of 
WilU." 
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that  Hie  large  stones  of  Stonehenge  were  in  their  granular  character, 
closely  allied  to  the  marhle  of  Carrara/'  and  another  careful  visitor  of 
Stonehenge  was  of  opinion  that  the  stones  were  artificial. 
Mr,  Sowerby,  in  1812,  describes  the  stones  thus : 
''  The  outer  circle  and  the  great  trilithons,  with  their  imposts,  are 
of  sarsen  ^  stone,  a  fine-grained  silicious  sandstone. 


*  In  the  Addenda  and  Notes  to  "  Abary  Illustrated,"  the  following  is  given 
as  an  explanation  of  the  word  "  Parson :  "  "  The  term  Sarsen,  or  Saresyo,  was 
applied  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  simply  in  the  sense  of  Pagan^  to  the  stones  which 
they  found  scattered  about  the  Wiltshire  Downs.  As  all  the  principal  specimens 
of  these  mysterious  blocks  were  perceived  to  be  congregated  into  temples  popu- 
larly attributed  to  heathen  worship,  it  naturally  came  to  pass  that  the  entire 
formation  acquired  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Sarsen  or  Pagan  stones.  The 
same  epithet  of  '  Saresyn '  the  Faxons  also  applied  to  their  invaders  the  Danes 
or  Northmen,  who,  on  their  coming  into  this  country,  were  universally  pagan. 
Thus  Robert  Ricart  (quoted  in  Roberts*  History  of  Lyme)  says,  *  Duke  RoUo 
Le  Fort  was  a  Saresyn  come  out  of  Denmark  into  France ; '  and  a  spot  in 
Guernsey  is  still  designated  by  the  same  term  from  having  constituted  the  tem- 
porary stronghold  of  certain  Norman  freebooters." — Wayl^n's  History  of 
Marlborough,  p.  529. 

The  following  is  from  Mr.  Henry  Lawes  Long's  "  Survey  of  the  Early  Geography 
of  Western  Europe :  "  "In  addition  to  the  suggestion  advanced  that  our  word 
Sarsetif  as  applied  to  the  Druid  sandstone,  is,  in  fact,  a  corruption  of  Saracen, 
I  may  add  that  Sarrasin  is  the  name  commonly  given  on  the  Continent  to 
ancient  objects  whether  of  Celtic  or  Roman  construction,  thereby  inferring  a 
period  anterior  to  any  remains  of  Christian  origin.  Roman  denarii,  which  in 
the  north  of  France  stiU  occasionally  are  current  as  sous,  bear  the  name  of 
8arrn9%n$,  The  Roman  bridge  near  Aosta  is  called  the  Poni  de  Sarraains,** 
And  I  may  add  the  following  extract  from  the  **  Journal  de  TArchiteoture," 
(of  Brassels,)  4"^«.  ann§e,  p.  84  :  **  Les  traditions  locales  attribuent  la  con- 
struction des  chauss^es  romaines  aux  Sarrasins.  Les  mines,  les  tuiles  antiques, 
les  poteries,  les  m^dailles,  etc.,  que  Ton  trouve  chaque  jour,  ne  sont  connus» 
comme  on  salt,  que  sous  les  noms  de  Matures,  de  Vaiee,  de  Monnaies,  ou  de 
puits  des  Sarrasins,  Cette  denomination  remonte  4videmment  aux  temps  des 
Croisades,  lorsque  les  esprits  ^taient  remplis  du  nom  des  infid^les.  Du  reste, 
les  armt§s  et  les  populations  qui  revenaient  de  Terre-Sainte,  en  suivant  les 
ehauss^es  romaines,  n'auront  pas  peu  contribu^  i  r^pandre  aux  environs  T^pi- 
thdte  injurieuse  de  Sarrasin  et  de  payen,  dans  laquelle  ils  auront  confondu  les 
Romaines  si,  oomme  il  est  probable,  un  faible  souvenir  de  ce  grand  peuple 
Tiyait  encore  k  cette  6poque  dans  le  souvenir  de  nos  p^res."  Mr.  Long  quotes 
the  following  from  Col.  Symonds's  Diary,  which  his  cousin,  Mr.  C.  E.  Long,  edited 
for  the  Camden  Society :  <*  12^^  Nov.  1644,  Tuesday,  though  a  miserable  wett 
windy  day,  the  army  moved  over  the  playnes  toMarlingsborongh,  where  the  King 
lay  at  the  Lord  Seymour's  howse,  the  troopes  to  Fy  field,  two  my  les  distant,  a  place 
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"  The  stones  of  the  smaller  circle  (except  Nos.  9,  11,  17, 19,  in 
Sir.  R.  Hoare's  plan)  are  an  aggregate  of  quartz,  felspar,  chlorite 
and  horn-blende. 

^^  No.  9  is  silicioos  schist. 

^'Nos.  11,  17  19  are  homstone,  with  small  specks  of  felspar  and 
pyrites. 

''  The  altar-stone  is  a  fine-grained  micaceous  sandstone.'' 

The  Rev.  W.  D.  Conybeare,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  voL 
ciii.,  part.  2,  p.  452,  thus  speaks  of  the  small  circles :  "  Each  stone 
a  variety  of  gpreenstone  rock  which  occurs  nowhere  nearer  than  the 
environs  of  Dartmoor  in  the  West,  or  Cham  wood  Forest  in  Leicester- 
shire on  the  North ; — either  being  a  distance  of  full  a  hundred  miles 
in  a  direct  line." 

Professor  Andrew  Ramsay,  writing  to  Dr.  Thumam  (1859),  says : 
''The  greenstone  may  possibly  come  from  Devonshire,  but  such 
rocks  are  also  plentiful  in  Montgomeryshire,  in  Caernarvonshire,  and 
in  Merionethshire,  and  around  Snowdon.  In  fact  from  Cader  Idris 
to  Moel  Hebog,  near  Bedgellert  and  Snowdon,  and  from  thence  by 
Carnedd  Llewelyn  to  Conway.  They  also  occur  in  North  Pembroke- 
shire. My  friend,  Mr.  Perkins,  the  Vicar  of  Wootton-under-Edge, 
considers  that  these  blocks  which  are  quite  foreign.to  the  district 
may  have  been  more  easily  brought  from  Brittany,  wher^,  I  believe, 
such  rocks  occur,  and  I  think  this  is  possibly  the  case." 

Mr.  Charles  Moore,  F.G.S.,  of  Bath,  in  1865,  expressed  his 
belief  ''that  the  nearest  point  at  which  they  could  find  similar  material 
was  Wales,  or  possibly  Shropshire,  although  he  found  stones  of 
precisely  similar  character  while  exploring  the  Mendips  a  few  months 
ago,  but  the  stones  could  not  have  been  obtained  from  that  spot, 
for  the  rock  had  never  been  worked." 

Professor  Phillips'  letter  to  Dr.  Thumam,  giving  an  account  of 


BO  full  of  a  grey  pibble  slione  of  great  bigness  as  is  not  usually  seene ;  they 
breake  them,  and  build  their  bowses  of  them  and  walh,  laying  mosse  betweene, 
the  inhabaitants  calling  them  Saracen's  stones,  and  in  this  parish  a  myle  and 
halfe  in  length,  they  lye  so  thick  as  you  may  goe  upon  them  all  the  way.  Th^y 
call  that  place  the  Grey-weathers,  because  a  far-ofTthey  looke  like  a  flock  of 
sheepe." 
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his  examination  of  the  .specimens  sent  to  him  of  Stonelienge  stones 
is  as  follows  :^- 

<<  Oxford^  22nd  D^eemher,  1858. 
Mr  Dbak  Sib, 

*'  The  stones,  foar  in  number,  are  thus  to  be  described: — 

**  1.  Marked  Stonehenge  aiiar.  This  is  a  gray  sandstone,  oomposed  of  quarts 
sand,  silvery  mica,  and  some  small  dark  grains  (possibly  hornblende).  Such  a 
stone  might  be  obtained  in  the  gray  Devonian  or  gray  Cambrian  rooks — and  in 
other  situations  (*  Cos.'  antiq). 

**  2.  Greenstone  (Anglic^).  Composed  of  slightly  quartsose  Felspar — ^horn- 
blende— a  little  chlorite  P  &o.,  fto.  This  is  an  ordinary  greenstone  of  such  large 
grain  and  such  a  constitution  as  to  make  approach  to  the  green  syenite  of  some 
writers.  If  I  had  better  specimens  I  could  perhaps  determine  the  presence  of 
other  minerals.  Such  a  rock  may  .be  found  in  dykes  in  Devonshire,  in  dykes 
and  seaming  beds  in  Wales,  &c. 

'*  3.  Smaller  specimen,  like  the  last,  but  with  finer  grain. 

*'  4.  Compcu)t  felspar  of  Mao  Culloch :  shows  no  internal  crystallization ; 
base  of  many  dark  porphyries — such  occur  in  North  Wales,  Cumberland,  &c. 
If  on  the  spot,  we  were  to  study  more  carefully  the  several  stones,  it  might,  I 
think,  be  possible  to  identify  the  greenstones  ;  but  by  such  little  atoms  as  these 
only  guesses  and  those  very  vague  can  be  justified. 

*' There  is  nothing  like  granite  in  the  specimens.  This  rather  points  to 
Wales  than  to  Cornwall — nor  is  there  any  ordinary  (felspatbic)  el  van  as  in 
Cornwall,  but '  Elvan '  is  a  name  applied  to  greenstone  dykes  not  unlike  this 
stone  near  Dartmoor.  But  as,  no  doubt,  Merlin  brought  the  stones  he  might 
choose  a  rook  now  buried  in  the  great  depression  of  Caernarvonshire,  where 
Sarn  Badrig  alone  remains  to  mark  his  tram-road  I 

0." 

Bnt  upon  this  subject,  there  is  no  one  who  deserves  a  hearings  and 
a  more  attentive  hearings  too^  than  Mr.  Cunnington^  F.G.S.^  who 
has  devoted  so  much  time  and  thought  to  the  study  of  the  geological 
character  of  the  Wiltshire  megalithic  structures.  He  says,  in  a 
paper  "on  the  geology  of  Stonehenge/'  read  at  the  Salisbury 
meeting  of  the  Wilts  ArchsBological  Society,  1865  :  "  We  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Prestwich,  the  treasurer  of  the  Geological  Society, 
for  the  exact  determination  of  the  stratum  from  which  the  ^Sarsens' 
are  derived  fFide  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society). 

*'  At  the  close  of  the  secondary  period  of  geologists,  when  the 
Chalk  stratum,  now  forming  the  downs  over  which  we  shall  walk 
to-morrow,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  beds  of  sands,  clays,  and 
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gravels^  were  deposited  npon  it.  These  constitute  what  are  now 
called  the  tertiary  strata.  When  they  were  subsequently  raised 
above  the  bed  of  the  ocean^  they  were  exposed  to  the  powerful  de- 
nuding action  of  seas,  glaciers,  and  rivers,  by  which  the  main  portion 
of  them,  in  the  western  district  (Wiltshire  included),  was  carried 
away ;  a  few  cappings  on  some  of  the  hills  only  remaining  through 
the  greater  part  of  our  county.  Such  cappings  are  not  uncommon 
on  some  of  the  high  hills  on  the  borders  of  Salisbury  Plain,  es- 
pecially to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  Amesbury,  and  between 
that  town,  Bedwyn,  and  Kingsclere ;  whilst  hills,  where  no  masses 
of  tertaries  remain,  shew  by  the  presence  of  numerous  tertiary  flint 
pebbles  on  their  summit,  the  wreck  of  strata  once  spread  over  this 
area.  Among  the  lower  iertiaries  (the  Eocene  of  Sir  Charles  Lyelly, 
are  certain  sands  and  mottled  clays,  named  by  Mr.  Prestwieh  the 
Woolwich  and  Beading  beds,  from  their  being  largely  developed  at 
these  places,  and  from  these  he  proves  the  sarsens  to  have  been 
derived;  although  they  are  seldom  found  in  situ,  owing  to  the 
destruction  of  the  stratum  to  which  they  belonged.  They  are  large 
masses  of  sand  concreted  together  by  a  silicious  cement,  and  when  the 
looser  portions  of  the  stratum  were  washed  away,  the  blocks  of  sandy 
rock  were  left  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

"  At  Standen,  near  Hungerford,  large  masses  of  sarsen  are  found, 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  flints,  formed  into  conglomerate  with 
the  sand.  Flints  are  also  common  in  some  of  the  large  stones 
forming  the  ancient  temple  of  Avebury. 

'*  At  the  cliffs  of  St.  Marguerite,  near  "Dieppe,  is  a  bed  of  fine 
white  sand,  reposing  unevenly  upon  the  chalk,  and  extending  for 
one  or  two  miles  in  length.  It  contains  blocks  of  concretionary 
silicious  sandstone,  frequently  measuring  many  feet  in  length.  A 
good  example  of  sarsen  stone  in  situ. 

"  The  abundance  of  these  remains,  especially  in  some  of  the  valleys 
of  North  Wilts,  is  very  remarkable.  Few  persons  who  have  not 
seen  them  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extraordinary  scene 
presented  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  who  standing  on  the  brow  of 
one  of  the  hills  near  Clatford,  sees  stretching  for  miles  before  him, 
countless  numbers  of  these  enormous  stones,  occupying  tJie  middle 
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of  ifae  valley,  and   winding  like  a  might j  stream  towards  the 
sonth. 

"  Three  or  four  small  lateral  valleys,  containing  a  similar  deposit^ 
and  converging  to  the  main  valley,  add  to  the  impression  that  almost 
invohmtarily  forces  itself  upon  the  mind,  that  it  must  be  a  stream  of 
rocks,  e'en  now  flowing  onward/ 

"  In  some  places,  they  strew  the  ground  so  thickly,  that  across 
miles  of  country,  a  person  might  almost  leap  from  stone  to  stone, 
without  touching  the  ground  on  which  they  lie,  and  some  of  them 
are  four  or  five  yards  across.  Sometimes  the  masses  are  formed  of 
unusually  fine  sand,  and  the  result  is  a  very  dense  hard  rock.  In 
this  variety  are  commonly  foimd  the  remains  of  what  appear  to  be 
fucoids  or  sea  weeds.  They  do  not  exhibit  any  very  marked  structure, 
but  are  certainly  vegetable.  With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  stones 
composing  the  imall  circle  and  inner  oval  of  Stonehenge  our  in- 
formation is  less  definite.  They  difier  entirely  from  the  sarsens, 
being  all  primary  or  igneous  rocks.  Professor  Tennant,  of  King's 
College,  has  favored  me  by  making  a  fresh  examination  of  the  speci- 
mens. With  four  exceptions,  they  are  of  syenite,  composed  of  quartz, 
felspar,  and  hornblende.  One  of  the  exceptions  is  silicious  schist^ 
and  the  other  three  greenstone,  containing  small  crystals  of  horn- 
blende and  iron  pyrites,  the  latter  partly  decomposed,  and  passing 
into  oxide  of  iron.  The  altar-stone  is  a  fine-grained  micaceous  sand- 
stone. Professor  Ramsay,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  says :  '  They  are 
certainly  not  drifted  boulders,  and  do  not  resemble  the  igneous  rocks 
of  Chamwood  Forest ;  and  without  asserting  that  they  came  from 
Wales  or  Shropshire,  I  may  state  that  they  are  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  igneous  rocks  of  part  of  the  Lower  Silurian  region  of  North 
Pembrokeshire  and  of  Caernarvonshire. 

'*  Professor  Tennant  says  that  Chamwood  Forest  contains  several 
kinds  of  greenstones  and  syenite,  but  that  he  never  saw  any  of  them 
like  the  stones  of  Stonehenge.  They  bear,  however,  he  thinks,  a 
strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Channel  Islands,  and  it  has  always 
appeared  to  him  that  they  were  obtained  from  that  source. 

^  These  stones  are  now  rapidly  disappearing ;  they  are  used  for  building  porposes. 
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"  But  the  most  important  consideration  connected  with  the  smaller 
stones^  and  one  which  in  its  archaeological  bearing  has  been  too  much 
overlookedj  is  the  fact  of  their  having  been  brought  from  a  great 
distance.  I  expressed  an  opinion  on  this  subject  in  a  lecture  ddivered 
at  Devizes  more  than  eighteen  years  ago^  and  I  have  been  in- 
creasingly impressed  with  it  since.  I  believe  that  these  stones  would 
not  have  been  brought  from  such  a  distance  to  a  spot  where  an 
abundance  of  building  stones  equally  suitable  in  every  respect  already 
existed^  unless  some  special  or  religious  value  had  been  attached  to 
them.  This  goes  far  to  prove  that  Stonehenge  was  original^  a 
iempley  and  neither  a  monument  raised  to  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
nor  an  astronomical  calendar  or  almanac.  In  either  of  these  latter 
cases  there  would  have  been  no  motive  for  seeking  the  materials 
elsewhere.  The  sarsens  would  have  answered  every  purpose,  with 
less  labour,  and  with  better  effect.  But,  if  these  were  the  sacred 
stones  of  some  early  colonists,  a  superstitious  value  would  have  been 
attached  to  them,  and  great  care  and  labour  bestowed  on  their  pre- 
servation. Thus  the  ancient  so-called  '  Stone  of  Destiny,'  on  which 
our  sovereigns  are  crowned,  was  preserved  with  pious  care  for  cen- 
turies in  the  Abbey  of  Scone,  and  has,  to  this  day,  its  place  in  the 
Coronation  Chair  at  Westminster  Abbey. 

"  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  were  Danams,  or  the  offerings 
of  successive  votaries.  Would  there  in  such  case  have  been  such 
uniformity  of  design  or  would  they  have  been  all  alike  of  foreign 
materials  ?  I  would  make  one  remark  about  the  small  impost  of  a 
trilithon  of  syenite,  now  lying  prostrate  within  tiie  circle.  One 
writer  has  followed  another  in  taking  it  for  granted  that  there  must 
have  been  a  second,  corresponding  with  it,  on  the  opposite  side.  Of 
this  there  is  neither  proof  nor  record,  not  a  trace  of  one  having  been 
seen  by  any  person  who  has  written  on  the  subject.  This  small  im- 
post, not  being  of  sarsen,  but  syenite,  must  have  belonged  to  the 
original  old  circle,  and  it  may  even  have  suggested  to  the  builders 
of  the  present  Stonehenge  the  idea  of  the  large  imposts  and  trilithons^ 
with  their  tenons  and  mortices. 

'^  It  is  important  to  mention  that  no  iron  implements  have  been 
found  in  the  numerous  barrows  around  Stonehenge.'' 
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Dbstbugtion  of  the  Stones  of  Stonehenge. 

The  measurement  of  many  stones,  large  and  small^  recently  made 
by  the  writer,  convinced  him  that  the  stones  composing  the  different 
portions  of  the  structure  were  intended  to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
'^e  same  height  and  size.  The  small  recumbent  stones  of  sarsen, 
therefore,  must  be  considered  as  being  only  frusta  of  the  originals, 
the  remaining  portions  having  been  broken  up  and  carried  away. 
We  find  Inigo  Jones  complaining  of  the  destruction  of  these  stones, 
which  came  under  his  notice.  He  says,  in  1620 :  ^'  Those  of  the 
inner  circle  and  lesser  hexagon,  not  only  exposed  to  the  fiiry  of  all- 
devouring  ages,  but  to  the  rage  of  men  likewise,  have  been  more 
subject  to  ruine.  For  being  of  no  extraordinary  proportions,  they 
might  easily  be  beaten  down  or  digged  up,  and  at  pleasure  made 
use  of  for  other  occasions,  which  I  am  the  rather  enduced  to  believe, 
because,  since  my  measuring  the  work,  not  one  fragment  of  some 
then  standing  are  now  to  be  found.'^ — Jones'  ''Notable  Antiquity,^' 
p.  63.  (1655.)  Stukeley  speaks  of  the  chipping  of  stones  which  was 
common  in  his  day,^  but  in  many  cases  large  portions  of  stones  which 
had  fallen  must  have  been  carried  away.  He  mentions  that  he  had  seen 
a  stone,  as  big  as  any  at  Stonehenge,  in  Durrington  fields,  another 
at  Milford,  another  at  Fighelden.  "  They  seem  to  have  been  carried 
back  to  make  bridges,  mill-dams,  or  the  like,  in  the  river.  There 
is  another  in  the  London  road,  east  from  Amesbury,  about  a  mile 
from  the  town.  Another  in  the  water  at  Bulford,*  and  yet 
another  stands  leaning  at  Preshute  farm  near  the  church,  as  big 
as  those  of  Stonehenge.^'  Stukeley  seems  to  have  thought  that 
these  stones  had  formed  part  of  a  sacellum  or  little  temple  upon 
what  he  calls  Haradon  Hill,  and  where  the  avenue  began.     Aubrey 


1  pp.  5,  23,  26  of  reprint. 

'The  common  tradition  respecting  this  stone  at  Bolford  is,  that  as  the  Devil, 
who  had  been  employed  bj  Merlin  to  buy  of  an  old  woman  in  Ireland  the 
stones  for  Stonehenge,  was  bringing  them  over,  bound  up  in  a  wytb,  the  wyth 
slackened  as  he  was  crossing  the  river  Avon  at  Bulford,  and  one  of  them 
dropped  down  into  tbe  water,  where  it  lies  to  this  very  hour. 

A  farmer,  with  his  team  of  oxen,  made  an  unsuocesbfol  attempt  to  move  this 
stone  some  years  since. 
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had  previously  recorded^  in  the  "Monumenta  Britannica/^  that 
''  the  inhabitants  about  the  Amesburies  had  defaced  this  monument 
since  his  remembrance^  sc.  one  large  stone  was  carried  away  to  make 
a  bridge/' 

Mr.  Kemm^  in  answer  to  enquiries  made  by  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Wiltshire  Society,  in  the  Magazine,  says  (vol.  xi.,  p.  248) :  ^'  My 
&ther  resided  for  twenty-five  years  in  West  Amesbury  House,  and 
I  have  often  heard  him  express  his  conviction,  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fragments  of  the  stones  of  Stonehenge  were  built  into 
its  walls.  I  could  myself  point  out  pieces  of  stone  in  the  garden 
wall,  which  appear  to  be  precisely  similar  in  quality  to  the  stones  of 
the  outer  circle  .  .  .  Stonehenge  stands  on  the  estate,  so  that 
the  builder  of  the  house  was  the  owner  of  tiie  monument.'' 

Mr.  Cunnington  says  (vol.  xL,  p.  848) :  "  Depredations  are  still 
perpetrated  on  Stonehenge  by  excursionists  and  other  visitors.  About 
two  years  ago,  a  mass,  which  must  have  weighed  nearly  56  pounds^ 
was  broken,  apparently  by  means  of  a  sledge  hammer,  from  the  hard 
schist,  marked  No.  9  in  Hoare's  plan.  The  soft  stones  are  frequently 
much  chipped.  On  the  17th  of  July  last  (1868),  a  party  of  Goths 
lighted  a  fire  against  one  of  the  stones  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
outer  circle,  by  which  it  was  much  damaged  and  disfigured,  and 
several  fragments  were  broken  ofi*  by  the  heat." 

In  Mr.  Henry  L.  Long's  book  previously  alluded  to,  is  the  fol- 
lowing suggestion  respecting  the  pre-historic  injury  done  to  Stone- 
henge :  "  There  now  remain  at  Stonehenge,  upright  and  prostrate, 
about  ninety-one  stones ;  originally  there  must  have  been  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  of  destruction 
is  now  at  an  end ;  and  that  this  unique  monument  of  antiquity  may 
experience  no  farther  demolitions.  It  has  sufiered  most  on  the 
southern  side — certainly  the  quarter  of  the  most  violent  winds ;  but 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that  winds  would  have  any  appreciable  efiect 
upon  such  mighty  and  such  deeply-fixed  masses.  Something  may 
have  been  done  by  excavators  in  search  of  imagined  treasures,  but 
I  am  more  inclined  to  attribute  their  overthrow  to  the  same  cause 
that  inspired  their  construction,  namely,  to  religious  fervour ;  for 
we  know  that,  upon  the  conversion  from  paganism  to  Christianity, 
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a  r^^lar  onslaught  upon  buildings  of  this  description  took  place, 
equal  to  the  frenzied  assaults  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters  upon  the 
cathedrals  •  .  .  The  Saxons  remained  pagans  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  until  the  arrival  of  St.  Augustine,  in  517.  What 
happened. to  the  Druidical  worship  during  that  period,  we  know  not; 
but  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  have  revived,  even  if  any  Britons  had 
remained  to  revive  it,  under  the  desolation  of  the  Saxon  domination, 
and  in  defiance  of  their  hostile  creed.  It  seems  however  likely  that 
the  first  steps  of  the  British  converts  to  Christianity  would  have  been 
directed  against  the  symbols  of  Druidical  superstition.  We  have  no 
record  to  establish  the  fact,  but  what  is  more  likely  than  that 
Stonehenge,  like  similar  edifices  elsewhere,  should  have  been  one  of 
the  first  objects  to  experience  the  wrath  of  the  proselytes  against  the 
previous  objects  of  their  worship  ?  The  partial  overthrow  of  Stone- 
henge may,  perhaps,  be  referred  to  some  such  religious  movement, 
and  to  about  the  fourth  century  of  our  era/'  * 

But  for  the  watchful  care  of  Mr.  Henry  Browne,  who,  for  so 
many  years, took  a  loving  interest  in  Stonehenge,  and  who,  ''on  many 
occasions,  has  succeeded  in  arresting  the  ravages  (worse  than  those 
of  time)  which  ruthless  hands  would  have  committed,^'  much  more 
injury  would  probably  have  been  done  during  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  present  century.  In  his  little  book  on  Stonehenge  (p.  19), 
he  ''  exhorts  his  readers  to  the  respect  and  veneration  justly  due  to 
such  imparalleled  curiosities,  and  most  earnestly  entreats  them  not 
to  contribute  to  their  demolition  by  taking  those  chippings  of  them 
which  the  unheeding  shepherds  of  the  plain  will  be  ready  to  provide 
them  with  for  the  consideration  of  a  few  half-pence,  but  rather  to 
become  the  protectors  of  them  by  discouraging  every  kind  of  attempt 
to  injure  or  mutilate  them.''  ^ 


^  No  paper  on  Stoneheoge  ooald,  with  justice,  omit  to  make  mention  of  Mr* 
H.  Browne,  who,  for  so  many  years,  was  the  self-oonstitated  onrator  of  Stone- 
henge, and,  who  by  hja  constant  watchfulness  over  this  object  of  his  interest 
and  affection,  must  have  preserved  it  from  much  injury  and  mutilation.  Sir 
R.  C.  Hoare  in  his  "  Modem  Wilts,"  (Hundred  of  Amesbury,  p.  52,)  says  of 
him  that  **no  one  has  investigated  Stonehenge  so  minutely  as  he  has,  and,  by 
ftscending  to  the  summit  of  the  trilithons,  he  has  discovered  what  was  before 
onnotioed,  viz.,  that  each  stone  was  fixed  to  the  other  by  a  groove.    He  also 
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The  Incised  Stone. 

Since  the  fact  became  known  that  the  incision  upon  the  lower 
side  of  the  impost  of  the  trilithon  which  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
helped  to  overthrow^  was  the  work  of  an  itinerant  mechanic,  all 


noticed  that  the  small  aprigbt  stones  behind  the  altar  were  plaoed  closer  to  each 
other  than  in  any  other  parts  of  the  circle,  and  that  a  wider  interval  was  left 
at  the  entrance."  Mr.  Browne  had  his  craze,  which  was  that  Btonehenge  was  of 
the  ante-dilarian  period,  and  that  the  traces  of  the  deluge  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  fallen  stones  are  laid.  The  following  account  of  him 
was  printed  in  a  Wiltshire  newspaper :  **  Mr.  Browne,  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Stonehenge,  was  a  man  of  limited  means,  but  of  respectable  mental  attainments, 
who  had  been  early  struck  with  the  magnificence  of  the  remains  on  Salisbury 
Plain,  and  had  imbibed  a  passion  for  the  temple  at  Stonehenge  as  absorbing  and 
as  powerful  as  that  felt  by  the  young  Parisienne  for  the  Belvidere  Apollo,  or  as 
any  one  of  the  Pygmalion-like  instances  of.  which  so  many  are  recorded.  To 
this,  and  to  its  illustrative  remains  in  this  neiKhbourhood,  all  his  thoughts  were 
devoted.  He  lived  under  its  shadow,  he  dreamed  of  it,  he  endeavoured  to  trace 
out  the  hidden  mystery  of  its  existence,  he  lectured  upon  its  many  wonders, 
and  he  published  a  book  about  it.  When  engaged  on  his  lectures  to  the 
members  of  the  literary  institutions  that  existed  some  years  since  in  Salis- 
bury, he  used  to  bring  his  drawings  and  make  his  arrangements  in  the 
the  morning,  return  to  Amesbury  to  dinner,  come  back  with  more  materials  in 
the  afternoon,  read  his  lecture  in  the  evening,  and  then  again  walk  on  his 
solitary  road  to  A.meBbury  at  night  after  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  having 
already  walked  five-and- twenty  miles.  But  this  persevering  energy  of  bis 
character  was  more  particularly  exemplified  during  the  construction  of  his 
model  of  Stonehenge.  Everj  stone  was  modelled  on  the  spot,  and  the  most 
minute  variations  in  the  original  carefully  noted  in  his  copy..  Day  after  day, 
and  week  after  week,  was  he  to  be  found  among  those  memorials  of  old  time- 
planning,  measuring,  modelling,  painting,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  self  pre- 
aoribed  task,and  interrupted  onlv  by  the  necessity  of  sometimes  visiting  Salisbury 
for  materials,  which  he  bore  home  himself,  and  on  foot.  The  difficulty  of 
making  such  a  copy  would  not  peihaps  be  great  with  proper  assistance,  but 
this  man  worked  wholly  by  himself,  and  we  can  imagine  his  self-gratulation  on 
the  completion  of  bis  labours,  when  he  could  exclaim,  like  the  victor  of  Corioli, 
'  Alone  I  did  it  I  II'  From  this  model  he  made  others  on  different  scales,  and 
the  moulds  being  preserved,  these  were  afterwards  sold  by  his  son,  together  with 
some  of  his  own  drawings  equally  accurate,  to  occasional  visitors. 

**  Mr.  Browne,  though  he  had  completed  his  work,  had  not  yet  found  for  it  a 
resting-place,  and  he  determined  to  present  it  to  the  British  Museum.  It  was 
accepted  by  the  trustees,  with  thanks,  and  the  author  chose  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  placing  it  with  his  own  hands  in  this  great  repository  of  the  antiquities  of 
the  world.  Unwilling  to  trust  the  model  from  his  sight,  and  equally  unwilling 
or  unable  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  usual  modes  of  travelling,  he  resolved  to 
walk  with  it  to  London ;    and  mounting  his  model  on  a  wheel-barrow  or  hand- 
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interest  in  the  subject  has  come  to  an  end.  In  Dr.  Thnrnam's  paper^ 
in  the  ninth  yolome  of  the  Wiltshire  Magazine,  will  be  found  a 
detailed  account  of  the  whole  affair. 

The  writer  noticed,  in  October,  1875,  that  a  ''broad  arrow"  had 
recently  been  cut  on  the  large  stone  behind  the  leaning  stone  of  the 
largest  trilithon.  When  this  shall  have  lost  its  fresh  appearance, 
it  might,  if  previously  unnoticed,  give  rise  to  similar  specula- 
tions. 


Thb  Pall  of  the  Trilithon  in  1797. 

The  '' ArchfiBologia,"  vol.  xvi.,  p.  103,  contains  an  account  of  the 
fall  of  some  of  the  stones  of  Stonehenge,  in  a  letter  from  William 
George  Maton,  M.B.,  F.A.S.,  to  Aylmer  Bourke  Lambert,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  and  F.A.S.  It  was  read  June  29th,  1797.  The  following 
is  the  most  interesting  portion  of  it :  ^'  On  the  third  of  the  month 
(January)   already  mentioned,  some  people  employed  at  the  plough, 


truck  he  set  off  across  the  plain  with  his  charge.  After  a  toilsome  and 
almost  coDtinuous  march  of  two  days  and  nights  (for  he  only  slept  for  a 
short  time  in  the  day),  he  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  at  the 
British  Museam,  showed  the  letter  of  the  trustees  to  the  porter,  wheeled  his 
load  into  the  court-yard,  and  saw  his  model  safely  deposited  in  the  house. 
He  left  without  staying  to  be  questioned,  and  was  soon  on  his  way  homo 
again ;  but  was  detained  some  days  on  the  road  by  illness  brought  on  by 
his  exertions."  He  died  at  Winchester,  April  1 7th,  1839,  aged  70  years, 
while  jonmeying  on  foot  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  at  Chichester.  He 
wrote,  in  1809,  a  pamphlet  entitled  '*  The  real  State  of  England  ; ''  in 
1810,  '*  A  brief  arrangement  of  the  Apocalypse ;  '*  and  in  1830,  **  The  critical 
state  of  England  at  the  present  time."  He  styles  himself  **  Lecturer  on 
History." 

Mr.  Browne,  in  bis  little  book  on  Stonehenge  and  Abury,  thus  describes  tho 
conclusion  he  came  to  from  his  observations  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  few 
remaining  transverse  stones  of  the  outer  circle  h^d  been  connected  together : 
**  They  were  originally  connected  together  throughout  the  whole  circle  by  thirty 
stones  placed  upon  the  tops  of  them,  which  were  fitted  together  at  their  extremi- 
ties by  corresponding  projections  and  hpllows,  as  shown  by  Fig.  I.  in  the  plate 
(copied  in  woodcut) :  another  circumstance,  I  believe,  hitherto  unnoticed  by  tho 
investigators  of  Stonehenge."  The  writer  regrets  having  been  prevented, 
hitherto,  from  verifying,  by  personal  inspection,  the  foregoing  statement,  which 
had  approved  itself  to  Sir.  £.  Hoare. 
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fall  half-a-mile  diBtant  from  StoDehenge,  suddenly  felt  a  considerable 
conoossion^  or  jarring,  of  the  groond,  occasioned,  as  they  afterwards 
perceived,  by  the  fall  of  two  of  the  largest  stones  and  their  impost. 
This  trilithon  fell  outwards,  nearly  in  a  westerly  direction,  the  im- 
post in  its  fall  striking  against  one  of  the  stones  of  the  outer  circle, 
which,  however,  has  not  been  thereby  driven  very  considerably  out  of 
its  perpendicularity.  The  lower  ends  of  the  two  uprights,  or  sup- 
porters, being  now  exposed  to  view,  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  the 
form  into  which  they  were  hewn.  They  are  not  right-angled,  but 
were  bevilled  off  in  such  a  manner  that  the  stone  which  stood  nearest 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  adytum  is  tl  feet  in  length  on  one  side,  and 
not  quite  ^0  on  the  other ;  the  difference  between  the  corresponding 
sides  of  the  fellow-supporter  is  still  greater,  one  having  as  much  as 
28,  and  the  other  scarcely  19  feet,  in  length.  The  breadth  of  each 
is  (at  a  medium)  7  feet  9  inches,  and  the  thickness  8  feet.  The  im- 
post which  is  a  perfect  parallelopipedon,  measures  16  feet  in  length, 
4  feet  6  inches  in  breadth,  and  %  feet  6  inches  in  thickness.  This 
impost  is  considerably  more  than  11  tons  in  weight.  It  was  pro- 
jected about  2  feet  beyond  the  supporters,  made  an  impression  in  the 
ground  to  the  depth  of  7  inches  or  more,  and  was  arrested  in  its 
tendency  to  roll  by  the  stone  it  struck  whilst  falling  .  .  .  One 
of  the  supporters  fell  on  a  stone  belonging  to  the  second  circle, 
which  I  at  first  supposed  to  have  been  thrown  down  by  it,  but  which, 
from  recurring  to  plans  of  the  prior  state  of  the  structure,  I  find  to 
have  been  long  prostrate.  The  longer  of  them  was  not  more  than 
3  feet  6  inches  deep  (measuring  down  the  middle)  in  the  ground, 
the  other  little  more  than  8  feet.  In  the  cavities  left  in  the  ground 
there  were  a  few  fragments  of  stone  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
forming  the  substance  of  the  trilithon,  and  some  masses  of  chalk. 
These  materials  seem  to  have  been  placed  here  with  a  view  to  secure 
the  perpendicular  position  of  the  supporters.  The  immediate  cause 
of  this  memorable  change  in  the  state  of  Stonehenge  must  have  been 
the  sudden  and  rapid  thaw  that  began  the  day  before  the  stones  fell, 
succeeding  a  very  deep  snow.  In  all  probability  the  trilithon  was 
originally  perfectly  upright,  but  it  had  acquired  some  degree  of  in- 
clination long  before  the  time  of  its  fall.      This  inclination  was 
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remarked  by  Dr.  Stukelej^  though  it  was  not  so  considerable^  I 
think^  as  is  represented  in  his  north  view  of  Stonehenge/^  ^ 

Mr.  Henry  Browne^  in  his  "Dlustrations  of  Stonehengeand  Abury/' 
gives  some  additional  information:  ''  I  will  here  take  the  opportunity 
of  introducing  the  account  which  was  given  me  of  the  fall  of  this 
trilithon,  by  Dr.  Maton^  of  Spring  Gardens^  London^  when  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  that  gentleman  on  the  spot,  and  who,  at  the 
time  of  its  fall,  resided  at  Salisbury.  About  twenty  years  ago  it 
was  the  habit  of  persons,  waitirg  the  commencement  of  fairs  in  this 
part  of  Wiltshire,  to  take  up  their  abode  in  Stonehenge  for  some 
days,  as  a  defence  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  In  the 
autumn  preceding  the  fall  of  the  trilithon,  amongst  others  who 
availed  themselves  of  this  protection,  were  some  gipsies,  who,  not 
content  with  a  position  behind  this  trilithon  on  the  level  ground, 
made  an  excavation  in  the  chalk  to  obtain  a  lower  position. .  On 
quitting  Stonehenge,  the  effect  produced  by  this  proceeding,  was 
that  of  causing  an  extraordinary  accumulation  of  moisture  behind 
this  trilithon,  in  the  rainy  and  snowy  season  of  autumn  and  winter. 
The  chalk,  in  this  position  and  under  these  circumstances,  being 
frozen  in  the  winter,  and  thawed  in  the  succeeding  mild  weather, 
was,  in  consequence,  decomposed.  This  naturally  weakened  the 
foundation  of  the  trilithon  on  its  outward  side,  towards  the  west,  and 
it  at  length,  as  already  stated,  fell  in  that  direction,  after  being  ob- 
served for  two  or  three  days  to  be  out  of  its  perpendicular  position.'' 

Mr.  Rickman,  visiting  the  place  on  the  fall  of  the  trilithon, 
noticed  that  the  foundation  exhibited  nothing  remarkable,  the  two 
great  stones  having  no  artificial  support  in  the  ground,  and  one  of 
them  exhibiting  an  irregular  shape  of  its  base,  quite  unsuitable  for 
stability,  as  forming  the  obtuse  angle  of  a  rhombus,  and  that  not 
penetrating  more  than  six  feet  deep.  The  accurate  juncture  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  uprights  and  the  lof^er  side  of  the  transverse 
stone  must  have  cost  much  labour,  and  not  less  skill  than  the  tenons 
and  mortices :  but  these  surfaces  exhibited  no  mark  of  tooling.' 

^  In  Inigo  Jones'  North  Prospect  of  SloneheDge  this  trilithon  is  represented  as 
inclining  outwards  considerably. 

'  See  ArchsBologia,  voL  xxviii.,  411. 
VOL.   XVI. — KO.   XLVI.  G 
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Flint  Flakes  found  within  thb  Stonb  CntcLiss  at  Stonehenge* 
Mr.  W.  Cunnington,  in  his  '^  Stonehenge  Notes/'  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Magazine  of  the  Wilts  A.  and  N. 
H.  Society,  1869,  says  :  "  Daring  a  visit  to  Stonehenge  in  the 
summer  of  last  year,  Mr.  Henry  Cunnington  found  in  rabbits'  holes 
round  the  edge  of  the  altar-stone,  and  at  the  edge  of  the  large  stone 
E  2  in  Hoare's  plan,  several  flint  flakes  and  a  fragment  of  pottery. 
The  latter  is  of  rude  make,  slightly  burnt,  and  though  evidently  very 
ancient,  is  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  of  much  importance.  Most 
of  the  flakes  are  decidedly  artificial.  'The  circular  piece,'  says  Mr. 
Evans, '  is  of  a  rare  form  and  belongs  to  the  class  to  which  the  name 
of  sling  stones  has  beeq  applied.'  One  flake  is  undoubtedly  ancient, 
and  bears  marks  of  having  been  well  used ;  but  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  specimens,  with  this  one  exception,  is  so  fresh  that  sus- 
picions must  be  entertained  as  to  their  authenticity."  ^ 

Colonel  Lane  Fox  found  several  worked  flints  in  the  rubbish  around 
the  trilithons  in  1869  :  '' Observing  that  two  or  three  bare  places 
had  been  scratched  in  the  soil,  apparently  by  animals,  at  the  foot  of 
the  stones,  I  examined  the  loose  earth  carefully,  and  succeeded  in 
finding  the  four  flints  which  are  exhibited  to  the  meeting  [that  of 
the  Ethnological  Society  of  London,  Nov.  9th,  1869].  Two  of  these, 
it  will  be  seen,  are  perfect  flakes,  having  bulbs  of  percussion,  with 
ribs  and  facets  at  the  back"  .  .  .  ''Besides  the  flakes,  I  observed 
numerous  small  splinters  of  flint,  such  as  might  well  have  resulted 
from  the  fracture  of  flint  tools,  had  such  been  used  in  the  process  of 
dressing  the  great  blocks."  Colonel  Lane  Fox  found  as  many  as 
twenty  worked  flints  in  one  place  close  to  Stonehenge,  "  where  a 
small  tumulus  had  been  scored  by  the  plough."  * 


DiOGiNOS  within  the  Puecincts  op  Stonehenge,  and  their  eesults. 

Mr.  Webb,  in  "Stoneheng  Restored,"  p.  66,  says:  "But  the 
sacrifices  anciently  offered  at  Stoneheng  (already  remembered)  were 

>  Note  by  Mr.  CnnnlDgtony  1876. — "  I  believe  that  all  the  flakes  found  in 
1869  were  purposely  placed  there.  '  Flint  Jack '  is  known  to  have  been  at 
Stonehenge  about  tMs  time.'' 

'  Journal  of  the  Ethnological  Sodetj,  yoL  ii.,  pp.  2,  3. 
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Balls  or  Oxen,  and  several  sorts  of  Beasts^  as  appears  bj  the  heads 
of  divers  kinds  of  them,  not  many  years  sinee^  there  dig^ged  up/' 
The  same  statement  is  repeated  in  his  '^  Stoneheng^  a  Roman  Work 
and  Temple/'  p.  97.  Speaking  again  "  of  the  heads  of  Bulls  or 
Oxen^  of  HartS;  and  other  such  beasts  digged  up  in  or  near  our 
Antiquity,  which  were  the  relicks  of  such  Beasts  as  were  anciently 
offered  at  that  Place/'  he  says,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Charleton,  who  had 
spoken  of  their  havingbeen^^  plowed  up  in  the  adjacent  fields :''  ^^Those 
concern  immediately  our  discovery,  that  have  been  found  in  several 
parte  of  the  Court  surrounding  Stoneheng  its.^lf,  and  near  about  it; 
for  besides  the  abundance  of  them  which  were  digged  up  by  Dr. 
Harvey,^  formerly  mentioned,  Gilbert  North,  Esquire,  brother  to 
the  Bight  Honorable  the  Lord  North,  Mr.  Jones,  and  divers  other 
persons,  at  several  other  times ;  when  the  Right  Noble  George,  late 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  out  of  his  real  affection  to  antiquity,  was  at 
the  charge  in  King  James  his  days,  of  searching  and  digging  there^ 
great  numbers  wer^  found  also.  And  as  at  all  the  former  time,  so 
in  like  manner  at  this  same  time,  were  great  quantities  of  burnt  coals 
or  charcoals  digged  up  likewise ;  here  lying  promiscuously  together 
with  the  heads,  there,  in  pits  by  themselves  apart,  here  more,  there 
less.'*  On  the  next  page  is  an  engraving  of  the  cover  of  the  thurib- 
nlum  (I),  which  he  considers  ^'  a  notable  testimony  for  what  use  our 
Stoneheng  was  at  first  erected/' 

Aubrey,  in  his  '^  Monumenta  Britannica,"  attributes  the  partial 
fall  of  the  leaning  stone  (marked  D  2,  in  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's  ground 
plan)  to  the  researches  made  in  the  year  1620,  by  George,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who,  when  King  James  the  First  was  at  Wilton  (the 
seat  of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke) ,  ^^  did  cause  the  middle  of  Stonehenge 
to  be  digged,  and  this  under-diggihg  was  the  cause  of  the  falling 
downe,  or  recumbency  of  the  great  stone  there,  twenty  one  foote 
long.  In  the  process  of  this  digging  they  found  a  great  many  horns 
of  stags  and  oxen,  charcoal,  batterdashers,  heads  of  arrows,  some 
pieces  of  armour  eaten  out  with  rust,  bones  rotten,  but  whether  of 
stagges'  or  men  they  could  not  tell."  He  further  adds,  that  Philip, 
-^  > 

^  The  disooverer  of  the  oiroalation  of  the  blood. 

g2 
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Earl  of  Pembroke  (Lord  Chamberlain  to  King  Charles  I.)  did  say 
''  that  an  altar-stone  was  found  in  the  middle  of  the  area  here^  and 
that  it  was  carried  away  to  St.  Jame8\''  ^ 

Stukeley  mentions  that  ^^  Mr.  Thomas  Hay ward^  late  owner  of 
Stonehenge^  dog  a.bout  it^  as  he  acquainted  Lord  Winchelsea  and 
myself.  He  found  heads  of  oxen  and  other  beasts  bones  and  nothing 
else."  Again  he  says,  ''July  5,  1723.  By  Lord  Pembroke's  di- 
rection, I  dug  on  the  inside  of  the  altar  about  the  middle  :  4  foot 
along  the  edge  of  the  stone,  6  foot  forward  toward  the  middle  of  the 
adjrtum.  At  a  foot  deep,  we  came  to  the  solid  chalk  mix'd  with 
flints,  which  had  never  been  stir'd.  The  altar  was  exactly  a  cubit 
thick,  20  inches  and  4*  i  but  broken  in  two  or  three  pieces  by  the 
ponderous  mass  of  the  impost  and  one  upright  stone  of  that  trilithon 
which  stood  at  the  upper  end  of  the  adytum,  being  fallen  upon  it. 
Hence  appears  the  commodiousness  of  the  foundation  for  this  huge 
work.  They  dug  holes  in  the  solid  chalk,  which  would  of  itself  keep 
up  the  stones,  as  firm  as  if  a  wall  was  built  round  them.  And  no 
doubt  they  ramm'd  up  the  interstices  with  flints.  But  I  had  too 
much  regard  to  the  work  to  dig  anywhere  near  the  stones.  I  took 
up  an  oxe's  tooth,  above  ground,  without  the  adytum  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  lowermost  trilithon,  northward.  And  this  is  all  the 
account  of  what  has  been  found  by  digging  at  Stonehenge,  which  I 
can  give.''  • 

Mr.  Cunnington  dug  so  completely  under  the  large  prostrate  stone 


1  Mr.  Cunnington,  in  the  Wilts  Mag,,  vol.  xi.,  p.  349,  says  '*  as  to  the  stone 
said  to  have  been  carried  awaj  to  St.  James',  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  we 
have  made  some  enquiries  at  St.  James*  Palace,  and  are  informed  on  authorify 
of  the  clerk  of  the  works,  that  no  such  stone  now  exists  there."  It  is  very 
improbable  that,  if  such  a  stone  were  removed,  it  was  taken  "  from  the 
middU  of  the  area  "  of  Stonehenge.  Inigo  Jones  would  have  seen  it,  and  laid 
it  down  upon  his  plan,  had  it  been  in  that  position,  when  he  drew  up  his  aooount 
of  Stonehenge  *^  by  direction  of  King  James,  I.,  in  the  year  1620/ 

The  <*  Antiquities  of  Stoneheng  on  Salisbury  Plain  restored  "  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  John  Webb,  of  fiutleigh,  Somerset,  (who  '*  married  Inigo  Jones' 
kinswoman,")  in  a  small  folio,  in  1655 ;  but  few  copies  were  originally  printed, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  impression  was  consumed  in  the  fire  of  London. 
Inigo  Jones  died  either  in  1651  or  1652. 

'  Stokeley's  **  Sionehenge,"  page  32,  reprint. 
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adjoining  the  agger,  within  the  area^  '^  as  to  be  able  to  examine  the 
undermost  side  of  the  stone,  where  we  found  fragments  of  stag's 
horns/' ^  Further  on  he  says,  '^In  more  modem  times  (since 
Stukeley's)  we  have  found,  on  digging,  several  fragments  of  Roman, 
as  well  as  of  coarse  British  pottery ;  parte  of  the  head  and  horns  of 
deer,  and  other  animals,  and  a  large  barbed  arrow  head  of  iron.  Dr. 
Stukeley  says  that  he  dug  close  to  the  altar,  and  at  the  depth  of  one 
foot  came  to  the  solid  chalk.  Mr.  Cunnington  also  dug  about  the 
same  place  to  the  depth  of  nearly  six  feet,  and  found  the  chalk  had 
been  moved  to  that  depth ;  xmd  at  about  the  depth  of  three  feet  he 
found  some  Roman  pottery,  and  at  the  depth  of  six  feet,  some  pieces 
of  sarsen  stones,  three  fragments  of  coarse  half-baked  pottery,  and 
some  charred  wood.  After  what  Stukeley  has  said  of  finding  the 
marl  solid  at  the  depth  of  one  foot,  the  above  discoveries  would 
naturally  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  some  persons,  since  his  time  had 
dug  into  the  same  spot ;  yet  after  getting  down  about  two  feet,  there 
was  less  and  less  vegetable  mould,  till  we  reached  the  solid  chalk;  some 
small  pieces  of  bone,  a  little  charred  wood,  and  some  fragments  of 
coarse  pottery  were  intermixed  with  the  soil.  In  digging  into  the 
ditch  that  surrounds  the  area,  Mr.  Cunnington  found  similar  remains 
of  antiquity ;  and  in  the  waggon  tracks,  near  Stonehenge,  you  fre- 
quently meet  with  ehippings  of  the  stones  of  which  the  temple  was 
constructed.  Soon  after  the  fall  of  the  great  trilithon  in  1797,  Mr. 
Cunnington  dug  out  some  of  the  earth  that  had  fallen  into  the  ex- 
cavation, and  found  a  fragment  of  fine  black  Roman  pottery,  and 
since  that,  another  piece  in  the  same  spot;  but  I  have  no  idea  that 
this  pottery  ever  lay  beneath  the  stones,  but  probably  in  the  earth 
adjoining  tiie  trilithon,  and  after  the  downfall  of  the  latter,  fell  with 
the  mouldering  earth  into  the  excavation.  The  only  conclusion  we 
can  draw  from  this  circumstance  of  finding  Roman  pottery  on  this 
gfound  is,  that  this  work  was  in  existence  at  the  period  when  that 
species  of  earthenware  was  made  use  ol  by  the  Britons  in  our  island.''* 

^  See  page  56. 
'Ancient  Wilts,  vol.  i.,  pp.  144,  150,  151.    Sir  Richard  Hoare  has  spoken  in 
the  foregoing  paragraph  ahout  the  finding  of  Roman  pottery.     Stukeley  has  the 
following  about  the  finding  of  Roman  ooina :  **  In  1724,  when  I  wag  there, 
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The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  by" Mr.  Cunnington,  F.S.A., 
of  Heytesbury,  dated  November,  1802,  with  which  his  grandson,  Mr. 
Cunnington,  F.G.S.,  has  kindly  favoured  the  writer :  "  I  have  during 
the  summer  dug  in  several  places  in  the  area  ^  and  neighbourhood  of 
Stonehenge  and  particularly  at  the  front  of  the  altar,  where  I  dug 
to  the  depth  of  5  feet  or  more,  and  found  charred  wood,  animal  bones 
and  pottery.  Of  the  latter  there  were  several  pieces  similar  to  the 
rude  urns  found  in  the  barrows,  also  some  pieces  of  Roman  pottery. 
In  several  places  I  found  stags'  horns.  The  altar-stone  is  16  feet 
2  inches  long,  3  feet  2  inches  wide,  and  1  foot  9  inches  thick.  It 
was  completely  broken  in  two  by  the  fall  of  the  iqipost  of  the  great 
trilithon.  It  was  neatly  chiseled  as  you  may  see  by  digging  the 
earth  from  the  side.'' 

Mr.  Joseph  Browne  gave  to  Dr.  Thumam  the  following  account 
of  a  digging  in  front  of  what  is  called  the  altar-stone  by  Captain 
Beamish,  who  undertook  the  exploration  in  order  to  satisfy  a  society 
in  Sweden  that  there  was  no  interment  in  the  centre  of  Stonehenge : 


Bichard  Hajns,  an  old  man  of  Ambresbarj,  whom  1  employed  to  dig  for  me  in 
the  barrows,  found  some  little  worn-out  Roman  coins  at  Stonehenge,  among  the 
earth  rooted  up  by  the  rabbets.  He  sold  one  of  them  for  half-a-crown  to  Mr. 
Merril,  of  Golden  Square,  who  oame  thither  whilst  I  was  at  the  place.  The 
year  before,  Hayns  was  one  of  the  workmen  employ'd  by  Lord  Carlton  to  dig 
clay  on  Harradon  hill,  east  of  Ambresbury,  where  they  found  many  Roman  coins, 
which  1  saw.  I  suspect  he  pretended  to  find  those  at  Stonehenge,  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  reward.  My  friend  the  late  Dr.  Harwood  of  Doctors  Commons,  told 
me  he  was  once  at  Stonehenge  with  such  sort  of  Roman  coins  in  his  pocketip 
and  that  one  of  his  companions  would  have  persuaded  him  to  throw  some  of  them 
into  the  rabbit- holes  :  but  the  Doctor  was  more  ingenuous.  Neyertheless  were 
never  so  many  such  coins  found  in  Stonehenge,  they  would  prove  nothing  more, 
than  that  the  work  was  in  being,  when  the  Romans  were  here  ;  and  which  we 
are  assured  of  already.  I  have  a  brass  coin  given  me  by  John  Collins,  Esq., 
collector  of  the  excise  at  Stanford.  The  heads  of  Julius  and  Augustus  averse : 
the  reverse  a  crocodile,  palm  branch  and  garland,  col.  nem.,  the  colony  of 
I^emansus  in  France.  It  was  found  upon  Salisbury  plain  :  and  might  be  lost 
there  before  the  Roman  conquest  of  Britain  under  Claudius,  by  people  of  France 
coming  hither ;  or  in  after  ages  ;  no  matter  which  "  (p.  32).  It  thus  appears 
that  there  were  Com- Jacks  in  Stukeley*s  time,  for  the  distribution  in  convenient 
places,  if  not  for  the  forgery,  of  these  Roman  pieces  of  money. 

1 «  Taking  care  not  to  go  too  near  the  stones.'^ 
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"  Some  years  ago,  I  do  not  remember  the  year,  but  it  was  that  in 
which  Mr.  Antrobos  came  of  age  [?  1839],  and  that  there  were 
rejoicings  at  Amesbory,  an  officer  from  Devonport,  named  Captain 
Beamish,  who  was  staying  at  the  Oeorge  Hotel,  having  obtained 
the  permission  of  the  proprietor,  made  an  excavation  somewhere 
about  eight  feet  square  and  six  feet  deep,  in  front  of  the  aItar-stone> 
digging  backward  some  little  distance  under  it.  I  remember  dis- 
tinctly the  hole  being  dug  through  the  chalk  rubble  and  rock. 
Nothing  was  found  excepting  some  bits  of  charcoal,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  bones  of  rabbits.  Before  the  hole  was  filled  up,  I 
buried  a  bottle,  containing  a  record  of  the  excavation.'' 

It  thus  appears  that  there  have  been  already  many  and  extensive 
diggings  within  the  circles  and  the  vallimi,  and  that  the  result  has 
been  inconsiderable,  beyond  the  throwing  down  of  one  of  the  tri- 
lithons.  It  has  been  recently  proposed  to  examine  "  the  flat  surface 
within  the  stone  circles,''  and  perhaps  '^  the  ditch  of  the  earthwork 
surrounding  the  structure."  *  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  to  consider 
carefully  the  incidental  notices  of  what  has  been  already  done  in  this 
way,  and  to  calculate  whether  any  future  examination  of  the  soil 
would  be  likely  to  be  attended  with  more  satisfactory  results.  The 
writer  ventures  to  express  his  belief  that  the  only  important  result 
would  be  the  determination  of  the  non-sepulchral  character  of  the 
work.  But  even  the  discovery  of  human  remains  within  the  circles 
would  no  more  prove  that  Stonehenge  was  constructed  to  be  a  burial 
place,  than  the  finding  of  bishops'  and  other.peoples'  bodies  in  cathe- 
drals would  be  decisive  that  these  buildings  had  not  been  erected 
with  the  primary  object  of  promoting  the  worship  and  service  of 
Almighty  God. 

Warton,  in  his  "  Parochial  History  of  Kiddington,"  says  of  Roll- 
rich,  that  some  years  ago,  "  Its  area,  which  is  without  a  tumulus^ 
was  examined  to  a  considerable  depth  by  digging,  and  no  marks  of 
inhumation  appeared ;  "  and  Stukeley  had  previously  mentioned  that 


^  Colonel  Lane  Fox  <<  on  the  Proposed  Exploration  of  Ston(^h3nge  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  British  Association." — Journal  of  the  Ethnological  Society  of 
London,  vol  ii.,  p.  1,  1869. 
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Ralph  Sheldon,  Esq.,  dug  in  the  middle  of  the  circle  at  Rowlrich, 
but  found  nothing.  Arbor-lowe,  in  Derbyshire,  contains  nothing 
sepulchral,  nor  do  the  Cornish  circles  of  Boscawen-un  and  Botallack. 
In  1861  some  Edinburgh  archseologists  made  excavations  within  the 
great  circle  known  as  the  ''  Stones  of  Stennis,''  in  Orkney,  but  could 
not  find  a  trace  of  human  sepulture.  The  same  result  would  probably 
attend  the  examination  of  the  area  of  Stonehenge.^ 


^  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  diggings  at  Bilbnrj  Hill,  and  within  tbe  large 
circle  at  Abary,  will  have  set  at  rest,  for  ever,  the  questions  relating  to  the 
connection  of  the  former  with  the  Roman  road,  and  to  the  sepulchral  character 
of  the  latter.  To  the  writer,  when  spending  some  days  at  and  near  Abury  in 
1866  and  1857,  the  course  of  the  Roman  road  through  the  oultiTated  fields, 
was,  on  sunny  afternoons,  unmistakeably  apparent.  From  Hr.  A.  C.  Smith's 
interesting  account  of  these  investigations,  he  extracts  the  following :  **  Al- 
though we  have  found  no  hidden  treasures,  and  made  no  fresh  discoyeries,  the 
result  of  our  work  was  on  the  whole  highly  satisfactory  to  us-;  for  we  considered 
that  we  had  fairly  settled  the  question  mooted  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  but  which 
neither  of  us  ever  entertained  for  one  moment,  that  Avebury  was  a  vast  gtave- 
yard,  and  that  human  bones  would  be  disinterred,  if  search  were  made. 

*'  We  had  made  excavations  in  fourteen  different  spots  within  the  area,  some 
of  them  of  no  trifling  dimensions,  but  not  one  single  human  bone  had  we 
found  ;  quantities  of  bones  of  the  sheep,  the  horse,  the  ox,  we  had  disinterred, 
many  of  which,  not  far  from  the  surface,  were  of  comparatively  recent  date : 
glass  and  pottery  too,  n^ar  the  surface  told  their  tale  of  modem  times ;  bat 
the  fragments  of  pottery  which  we  brought  to  light  from  our  deeper  cuttings 
were  invariably  of  the  British  type.  Thus  we  flatter  ourselves  that  our  exer- 
tions have  not  been  thrown  away :  we  trust  we  have  once  for  all  disposed  of  the 
Bovel  theory  as  to  the  great  charnel  house  of  the  ancient  Britons ;  while  on 
the  other  hand  we  have  unmistakeably  proved  the  site  of  several  of  the  most 
important  stones  long  since  broken  up  and  carried  away  ;  and  we  have  probed 
the  great  surrounding  embankment  to  its  very  core,  laying  bare  the  original 
surface,  and  closely  examining  all  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed.  We 
also  found  three  stones  not  mentioned  by  recent  writers.  Ten  yards  to  the  east 
of  the  standing  stones,  nearest  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  south  entrance  to 
Avebury,  is  a  stone  which  is  not  laid  down  in  Hoare*s  map.  The  dry  summer 
of  1864,  and  the  heat  of  some  part  of  1865,  had  killed  the  turf  over  the  stone* 
and  it  now  shows  above  the  surface.  Twenty  yards  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  from  the  next  standing  stone  (*  m '  in  the  map)  another  stone  may  be 
found  under  the  turf,  and  ten  yards  from  this  again  is  yet  another." — ^Wilta 
Arch  and  Nat.  Hist.  Mag.,  vol.  x.,  p.  214. 

There  are  doubtless  many  stone  circles  within  which  interments  have  been 
found,  and  it  may  be  that  in  these  the  sepulchral  character  was  the  first  and  only 
character  attached  to  them  by  their  builders ;  but  there  are  very  many  oth^t  ia 
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The  Avenubs  and  Cubsus. 
Neither  Webb  nor  Aubrey  appear  to  have  found  out  the  ayenues 
or  euTsuS;  wid  Stukeley  might  fairly  claim  to  have  been  the  discoverer 
of  them  both.  As  such^  he  shall  describe  them :  ''  The  avenue  of 
Stonehenge  was  never  observM  by  any  who  have  wrote  of  it,  tho'  a 
very  elegant  part  of  it,  and  very  apparent,'^  and  again, ''  About  half 
a  mile  north  of  Stonehenge,  across  the  first  valley,  is  the  cursus  or 


which  have  been  fouDd  no  traces  of  any  interment,  and  it  maj  be  fairly 
believed  that  tbey  were  set  up  for  some  object  of  more  general  importance. 

In  the  very  interesting  volumes  by  Mr.  £.  H.  Palmer,  entitled  the  '*  Desert 
of  the  Exodus,"  he  telU  us  of  '*  huge  stone  circles  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Sinai,  some  of  them  measuring  100  feet  in  diameter,  having  a  cist  in  the 
centre  covered  with  a  heap  of  larger  boulders.  These  are  nearly  identical  in 
construction  with  the  '  Druidical  Circles '  of  Britain.  In  the  cists  we  found 
human  skeletons,  the  great  antiquity  of  which  was  proved  not  only  by  the 
decayed  state  of  the  bones,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  bodies  had  in  every  case 
been  doubled  up  and  buried  in  such  a  position  that  the  head  and  knees  met. 
There  are  also  small  open  enclosures  in  the  circles,  in  which  burnt  earth  and 
charcoal  were  found.''  (p.  140.)  At  page  337,  we  have  his  account  of  digging 
into  a  stone  circle  in  another  part  of  the  desert  and  findiog  charcoal  and  burot 
earth  *'  in  what  I  have  before  alluded  to  as  the  sacrificial  area,  but  nothing  at 
all  in  the  central  cairn."  8ome  of  our  arche&ologists  are  intent  upon  main* 
taioing  that  ail  cromlechs  have  been  at  some  time  or  other  covered  with  earth, 
and  that  these,  and  all  stone  circles,  have  been  sepulchral ;  but  these  exclusive 
and  one-sided  views  are  not  in  harmony  either  with  reason  or  experience. 

The  writer  takes  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  a  note  at  page  38  of  **  Abury 
Illustrated,"  respecting  **  sacrificial "  cromlechs,  was  inserted  at  the  wish  of  a 
friend  ;  but  that  it  is  not,  and  was  not,  in  accordance  with  his  own  judgment  in 
the  matter. 

The  mention  of  Silbury  Hill  suggests  that  the  following  poem,by  Bouthey,should 
have  a  place  in  the  Wiltshire  Archeeological  and  Natural  History  Magazine  :— 

"  INSOaiPTlOK  POB  ▲  TABLET  AT  8ILBUBT  BILL. 

This  mound  in  tome  remote  and  dateleae  day 
Bear»d  o'er  a  Chieftain  of  the  Age  of  Hills, 
May  here  detain  thee,  Trayeller!  flrom  thy  road 
Not  idly  lingering.    In  hie  narrow  houae 
Some  warrior  sleeps  below,  whose  gallant  deeds 
Haply  at  many  a  solemn  festival 
The  Scauld  hath  sung;  but  periah'd  is  the  song 
Of  praise,  as  o'er  these  bleak  and  barren  downs 
The  wind  that  passes  and  is  heard  no  more. 
Go,  Traveller,  and  remember  when  the  pomp 
Of  Earthly  Glory  fades,  that  one  good  deed, 
Unseen,  nnheard,  nnuoted  by  mankind 
Lives  in  the  Eternal  register  of  Heaven. 

17W,»» 
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hippodrom,  which  I  discovered,  August  6,  1728."*      He  quotes 
Macrobius  to  the  effect  that  ^^  upon  holy  days  dedicated  to  tiie  gods^ 
there  are  sacrifices,  feasts,  games  and  festivals.     For  a  sacred  so- 
lemnity is,  when  sacrifices  are  offered  to  the  gods,  or  holy  feastings 
celebrated,  or  games  performed  to  their  honour,  .or  when  holy  days^ 
are  observed/'     "  This  great  work ''  (the  cursus),  he  continues,  "  is 
included  between  two  ditches  running  east  and  west  in  a  parallel^ 
which  are  350  foot  asunder.     The  cursus,  which  is  two  miles  long*^ 
has  two  entrances   (as  it  were)  :  gaps  being  left  in  the  two  little 
ditches.     And  these  gaps,  which  are  opposite  to  each  other,  in  the 
two  ditches,  are  opposite  to  the  straight  part  of  Stonehenge  avenue. 
.     .     .     The  east  end  of  the  cursus  is  composM  of  a  huge  body  of 
earth,  a  bank  or  long  barrow  *  thrown  up  nearly  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  cursus.     This  seems  to  be  the  plain  of  session,  for  the  judges 
of  the  prizes  and  chief  of  the  spectators.    The  west  end  of  the  cursus 
is  curv'd  into  an  arch,  like  the  end  of  the  Roman  circus's,  and  there 
probably  the  chariots  ran,  round,  in  order  to  turn  again.     And  there 
is  an  obscure  barrow  or  two,  round  which  they  return M,  as  it  were 
a  meta.     The  cursus  is  directly  north  from  Stonehenge;  so  exactly, 
that  the  meridian  line  of  Stonehenge  passes  precisely  through  the 
middle  of  it."     To  return  from  the  cursus  to  the  avenue,  we  most 
not  neglect  Stukeley's  description  of  the  latter  :  ^'  This  avenue  ex- 
tends itself,  somewhat  more  than  1700  feet,  in  a  straight  line,  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  with  a  delicate  descent.     I  observe  the 
earth  of  the  ditches  is  thrown  inward,  and  seemingly  some  turf  on 
both  sides,  thrown  upon  the  avenue,  to  raise  it  a  little  above  the 
level  of  the  downs.     The  two  ditches  continue  perfectly  parallel  to 
the  bottom,  40  cubits  asunder.     About  midway,  there  is  a  pretty 
depressure,  natural,  which  diversifies  it  agreeably     .     .     .     When  I 
began  my  inquiries  into  this  noble  work,  I  thought  it  terminated 
here,  and  Mr.  Roger  Gale  and  myself  measured  it  so  far  with  a  chain. 
Another  year  I  found  it  extended  itself  much  farther.     For  at  the 


^Page  41,  ed.  1740. 
'  This  was  examined  by  Dr.  ThurDam  unsuccessfully  as  regards  primary,  but 
Buooessfully  as  regarded  seoondary,  interments. 
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bottom  of  the  valley,  it  divides  into  two  branches.  The  eastern 
branch  goes  a  long  way  hence,  directly  east,  pointing  to  an  ancient 
ford  of  the  river  Avon.  The  western  branch  from  this  termination 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  1000  cubits  from  the  work  at  Stonehenge^ 
goes  off  with  a  similar  sweep  at  first,  but  then  it  does  not  throw 
itself  into  a  strait  line  immediately,  as  the  former,  but  continues 
curving  along  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  till  it  meets,  what  I  call,  the 
cursus/^ 

This  interesting  portion  of  the  Stonehenge  system  deserves  to  have 
the  additional  light  thrown  upon  it  which  comes  from  the  careful 
survey  of  the  Wiltshire  baronet,  and  Mr.  Crocker :  "  The  avenue  is 
a  narrow  strip  of  land,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  slight  agger  of 
earth.  On  referring  to  the  map  of  the  environs  of  Stonehenge, 
where  its  situation  and  form  will  be  best  seen,  you  will  perceive  that 
it  issues  from  the  N.E.  entrance  of  the  temple^;  then  crossing  the 
turnpike  road,  proceeds  in  a  straight  line  towards  a  valley,  where  it 
divides  into  two  branches,  the  one  leading  in  a  gentle  curve  towards 
the  circus ;  the  other  directing  its  course  in  a  direct  line  up  the  hill 
between  the  two  rows  of  barrows,  planted  with  fir  trees.  The  most 
northern  group  has  been  called  by  Stukeley,  the  old  King  Barrows; 
the  opposite  group,  the  New  King  Barrows,  and  under  these  titles 
I  have  distinguished  them  in  my  map.  The  former  are  lower  and 
flatter  in  their  construction  than  the  latter,  which  increase  in  height 
with  the  ground  towards  the  south.  In  the  eye  of  the  antiquary^ 
they  are  much  disfigured  by  the  clumps  of  Scotch  firs  planted  upon 
them,  though  at  the  same  time  secured  from  the  researches  of  his 
spade.  More  than  an  usual  regularity  is  preserved  in  the  disposal 
of  these  tumuli ;  and  I  must  here  call  attention  to  the  map^  where 


^  The  writer's  valued  friend  and  pastor,  the  Rev.  Prebendaiy  Scarth,  in  an 
address  made  by  him  to  the  members  of  the  British  Association  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Science,  when  they  visited  Stonehenge,  from  Bath,  in  1864,  said 
that  *'  an  avenue  of  stones  had  led  op  to  these  circles,"  but  there  are  certainly  no 
indications,  as  far  as  the  writer  ean  judge,  of  any  stones  having  flanked  the 
present  avenue.  Aubrey,  referring  to  the  pricked  lines  on  his  plan  from  a^  to  », 
says  that  they  *'  signifle  the  Imaginarie  Walk  of  stones  which  was  there  hereto- 
fore" (p.33). 
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they  will  be  seen  ranged  in  a  semi-circolar  line,  and  a  passage  de- 
cidedly left  for  the  avenue,  of  which  traces  are  still  evident  as  far  as 
this  spot;  but  it  has  afterwards  been  obliterated  by  tillage  in  its 
passage  through  Amesbnry  Park. 

'^Here  again  we  have  another  proof  of  Stonehenge  and  its  avenue 
having  been  formed  prior  to  the  surrounding  barrows,  and  we  see  a 
rude  attempt  at  symmetry  in  the  seven  barrows  arranged  in  two 
separate  lines,  which  flank  the  avenue  (like  wings)  on  its  ascending 
the  summit  of  the  hill.  .  .  .  The  length  of  the  avenue  from 
the  ditch  round  Stonehenge  to  the  spot  where  it  branches  off  is  594 
yards;  and  from  thence  it  is  visible  about  814  yards  up  the  hill. 
The  northern  branch  appears  undoubtedly  to  lead  towards  the  cursus, 
though  its  traces  become  very  faint  soon  after  it  has  quitted  the 
eastern  line  up  the  hill :  it  seems  to  have  pursued  a  bending  course 
towards  the  cursus,  but  I  could  not  perceive  that  it  pointed  to  any 
decided  opening  in  that  work. 

^^  The  cursus,  according  to  Mr.  Crocker^s  measurement,  is  in  length 
1  mile,  5  furlongs,  and  176  yards:  its  breadth  110  yards.  At  the 
distance  of  55  yards  from  the  eastern  end,  which  is  terminated  (as 
described  by  Stukeley),  you  perceive  the  termination  of  the  course 
rounded  off,  as  if  the  horses  or  chariots  made  a  turn  at  this  spot.  At 
the  distance  of  638  yards  from  this  end,  are  two  entrances  into  the 
area  of  the  cursus,  opposite  to  each  other;  and  826  yards  further  on, 
the  vallum  has  been  much  broken  down  by  the  continual  track  of 
waggons ;  and  to  this  spot  Dr.  Stukeley  supposes  the  northern  branch 
of  the  avenue  from  Stonehenge  pointed.'^  Sir  B.  Hoare  considered 
that  the  slight  bank  running  across  the  cursus  at  the  west  end  formed 
a  part  of  the  geneial  plan  of  these  places  of  amusement,  as  he  found 
a  similar  one  in  the  smaller  adjoining  circus.  The  barrows  he  did 
not  think  had  been  ^^metae,'^  as  Stukeley  supposed,  but  that  they  ha<l 
stood  on  that  ground  long  before  the  formation  of  this  course,  and 
that,  being  between  the  bank  and  the  end,  they  could  not  have  im- 
peded the  races.  From  the  similarity  of  the  plan  both  of  the  large 
and  small  circus  to  that  of  a  Roman  circus.  Sir  R.  Hoare  felt  inclined 
to  think  that  they  were  not  of  British  origin,  but  that  they  had  been 
formed  after  the  settlement  of  the  Bomans  in  our  island* 
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Copy  of  the  sketch  made  of  the  "  Slaughtering  Stone," 
bj  Mr.  Cnnnington,  F.B.A,,  18Q2.—8ee  page  67. 


Enlarged  oopy  of  Mr.  H.  Browne*s  wood-ent,  showing 
the  manner  in  which  the  transTerse  stones  at  Stondienge 
were  connected  together.— See  page  79,  note. 


NoTB. — ^Mr.  CuDDiDgtoD  has,  einoe  the  note  at  page  67  was  printed,  examined 
the  specimen  foand  by  Dr.  Thnrnam  in  barrow  No.  170,  and  which  is  in  the 
British  Mnseam.  He  thus  describes  it : — ^*  It  is  of  fine  micaceous  sandstone^ 
it  is  true,  and  so  far  resembles  the  'altar'  stone  at  Stonehenge;  but  it  is  of 
lighter  colour,  and  so  does  not  'precisely  agree'  with  the  altar  stone.  It  is 
an  implement,  probably  a  whetstone,  and  is  moreoyer  entered  by  Dr.  Thumam  as 
haying  been  found  in  a  $eeondary  interment  in  the  barrow.  No  date,  eyen 
oomparatiye,  can  be  giyen  to  it,  and  for  the  purpose  of  our  Stonehenge  arga- 
UMnt,  it  is  useless," 
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^g  fejom  i&rere  tj^ese  Stones  set  uj? 

^N  all  countries^  in  the  earliest  times^  the  stone  or  earthen  circle 
^  appears  to  have  been  the  mode  of  expressing  the  intention 
to  set  apart  a  particular  spot  as  a  ^^  locus  consecratuSy^  either  for 
worship,  or  sepulture.  The  circle  was  the  form  of  the  sun  and  moon 
in  their  completeness,  and  it  was  suggestive  of  infinity.  The  im- 
pressiveness  of  the  stone  circle  would  of  course  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  stones  which  the  district  produced,  but  where  these 
were  large,  they  would  naturally  be  made  use  of  in  preference  to 
smaller  ones.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  constructors  of 
Abury,  Stanton  Drew,  Bollrich,  and  the  numerous  stone  circles  of 
Devonshire, and  Cornwall,required  to  be  taught  this  art  by  foreigners. 
Just  as  their  daily  wants  would  impel  them,  in  common  with  all 
other  early  races,  to  shape  flints  into  weapons  and  instruments,  so 
would  their  religious  instincts  suggest  to  them,  as  to  others,  the 
particular  form  in  which  they  might  best  give  expression  to  them. 
We  may  safely  assume  that  the  indigensB  of  all  countries  would 
spontaneously  set  up  the  rude  stone  circle,  without  any  suggestion 
from  external  sources. 

In  the  case  of  Stonehenge,  however,'  there  is  a  considerable  artistic 
advance,  which  is  suggestive  to  many  of  a  later  period  of  construction, 
and  of  foreign  influence ;  and  accordingly  its  erection  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  Phoenicians,  to  theBelgse,to  the  Romans,  to  the  Romano-British, 
to  the  Saxons,  and  to  the  Danes.  ^ 


>  Jacob  Bryant  in  the  3rd  vol.  of  his  **  Analysis  of  Antient  Mytholo/?y,"  p, 
^32 — 3  (1776),  claims  for  Stonehenge  a  very  high  antiquity :  *<  We  have  many 
instances  of  this  nature  [poised  stones]  in  our  own  country,  and  they  are  to  he 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  wherever  they  occur  we  may  esteem 
them  of  the  highest  antiquity.    All  such  works  we  genc^ly  refer  to  the  Celts, 
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However  probable  it  may  be  that  the  Phoenicians  carried  on  a 
direct  trade  with  the  south  western  portion  of  Britain^  it  is  not  an 
established  historical  fact  that  that  they  did  so^^  and  any  such  inter- 
coarse  would  probably  have  been  confined  to  the  sea-coast.  If  any 
Phoenician  influences  reached  the  interior  of  Britain  it  would  probably 
have  been  through  the  Veneti,  who  inhabited  Armorican  Gaul,  the 
district  in  which  Karnac  is  found,  and  who,  in  the  time  of  Caesar^ 
were  carrying  on  a  brisk  trade  with  the  British. 

Aylett  Sammes  ^  {inadvertently  omitted  at  page  40),  appears  to  have 
b«en  the  first  who  broached  the  opinion  that  the  Phoenicians  were 
connected  with  Stonehenge.  In  vol.  i.,  of  his  "  Britannia  Antiqua 
lUustrata,^^  1676,  p.  395,  is  a  treatise  of  the  ancient  monument 
called  Stonehenge.     It  is  very  prosy,  and  the  gist  of  it  is,  that  he 

and  to  the  Druids  ;  under  the  sanotion  of  whose  names  we  shelter  onrselyes, 
whenever  we  are  ignorant  and  bewildered.  But  they  were  the  operations  of  a 
very  remote  age ;  probably  before  the  time  when  the  Dinids  or  Celts  were 
first  kDOwn.  I  question,  whether  there  be  in  the  world  a  monument,  which  is 
much  prior  to  the  celebrated  Stone-Heoge.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  it 
was  erected  by  a  foreign  colony  ;  one  of  the  first  which  came  into  the  island* 
Here  is  extant  at  this  day,  one  of  those  rocking  stones,  of  which  I  haye  been 
speaking  aboTe.  [?]  The  ancients  distingoished  stones  erected  with  a  religions 
view  by  the  name  of  amber ;  by  which  was  signified  anything  solar  and  diyine. 
The  Grecians  called  them  *  Jlerpcu  Afi^poauu,*  Petr®  Ambrosin ;  and  there  are 
representations  of  such  upon  coins.  .  .  .  Stonehenge  is  composed  of  these 
amber-stones  ;  hence  the  next  town  is  denominated  '*  Ambrosbury : "  not  from 
a  Roman  Ambrosius ;  for  no  such  person  existed ;  but  from  the  Ambrosias 
PetrsB,  in  whose  vicinity  it  stands." 

^  Mr.  C.  T.  Kewton,  of  the  British  Museum,  concluded  a  lecture  on  Phceni- 
eian  Art  in  Britain,  given  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute, 
at  Dorchester,  in  1865,  **  by  reverting  to  the  question  whether  the  Phcenicians 
had  ever  landed  on  the  coast  of  Britain.  This  question  it  will  be  better  to 
consider  still  in  abeyance.  What  is  wanted  for  its  ultimate  solution  is  a  dili- 
gent notation  of  facts.  The  examination  of  barrows  in  the  southern  counties 
should  be  carried  on  with  the  most  minute  care,  and  the  names  of  places  along 
the  coast  should  be  analyzed  by  the  tests  of  modem  philology ;  for,  if  the 
Pho9nicians  frequented  any  portion  of  the  British  Coast,  it  is  probable  that  they 
would  have  given  names  to  the  more  important  harbours  and  promontories,  as 
they  did  in  Africa  and  Spain."— ^fii^er,  August  26th,  1865. 

*  Aylett  Sammes  was  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  Wood  in  his  **  4fchen89  Oxonienses  "  states  that  the  real  author  of 
the  work  was  Robert  Aylett,  L.L.D.,  a  master  in  ohanoery,  who  was  Sammes^ 
uncle,  and  left  him  his  papers. 
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eonsiders  that  the  Phoenicians  were  the  giants  of  the  ^'  Chorea 
Gigantum/'  and  that  the  art  of  erecting  these  stones^  instead  of  the 
stones  themselves^  was  brought  from  the  farthermost  parts  of  Africa, 
the  known  habitations  of  the  PhoBnicians.  Sir  William  Betham  (in 
the  "  Oael  and  Cjmhrx"  8yo.,  Dublin,  1834)  has  advocated  the  ^me 
opinion,  but  he  considered  that  the  Phoenicians  were  preceded  in  the 
occupation  of  both  Britain  and  Ireland  by  the  Caledonians,  after- 
wards called  the  Picts,  whom  he  conceives  to  have  been  a  people  of 
Scandinavian  origin,  the  Cimbri  of  antiquity.  The  Phoenicians  he 
considered  to  be  the  same  people  with  the  Oael  or  Celts. 

Of  the  BelgsB,  and  their  probable  connection  with  Stonehenge, 
the  writer  will  speak  presently. 

Some  have  supposed  that  Stonehenge  was  constructed  by  the 
Romans  during  their  occupation  of  Britain.  But  the  Romans  pre- 
ferred the  plains  and  valleys  for  their  villas  and  temples  to  the  hill- 
tops and  cold  downs.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  was  a  continuous 
Jtroman  occupation  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  as  evidenced  by  the  remains 
of  their  amphitheatre,  and  by  the  considerable  number  of  coins,  fibulie, 
incised  stones,  etc.,  which  are  constantly  being  found,  especially  at 
Charterhouse ;  but  to  such  utilitarians  as  the  Romans,  it  was  a  matter 
of  importance  to  occupy  these  heights,  in  order  that  they  might  derive 
the  full  advantage  accruing  to  them  from  the  smelting  of  lead,  and 
other  metals,  by  the  native  and  subject  population.  But  neither 
was  Salisbury  Plain  the  site  which  Romans  would  have  selected  for 
the  erection  of  a  temple,  nor  was  the  style  of  Stonehenge  that  which 
would  be  adopted  by  a  Roman  architect.  In  Oaul  they  built  such 
temples  as  those  at  Nimes ;  in  the  west  of  Britain  they  built  to  Sul 
Minerva  such  a  temple  as  that  of  which  the  remains  may  still  be 
seen  at  Bath.  Moreover,  the  Romans  were  wont  to  make  their  stones 
^' vocal,'^  as  Bolton  quaintly  puts  it,  ^^by  inscriptions,^'  or  by  sculpture. 
Much  stress  is  often  laid  upon  the  silence  of  Roman  writers  respecting 
the  megalithic  structures  of  Britain,  and  Mr.  Herbert  and  others 
argue  from  this^   that  they  must  therefore  be  of  post-Roman  date; 

^ "  Humboldt  confirms  a  atatement  I  have  often  made,  that  we  dare  not  draw 
too  mnch  from  the  silenoe  of  an  author.  He  refers  to  three  weighty  and  quite 
undeniable  facts,  to  which  there  is  no  testimony  in  the  very  places  where  we 
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but  the  Caledonian  Wall  of  the  Romans  has  'received  but  scanty 
mention  from  their  own  historians;  and  the  megalithic  works  in  Gttol 
are  passed  over  by  them  in  silence  as  complete  as  those  in  our  own 
island.  To  the  writer^  the  best  reason  for  the  absence  of  any  notice 
of  Stonehenge  by  the  Romans^  is  this ;  that  to  any  educated  Roman 
who  was  familiar  with  the  grand  and  magnificent  works  of  Rome 
and  the  neighbourhood,  under  the  late  Republic  and  early  Empire^ 
such  a  work  would  appear  to  be  rude  in  form,  puny  in  effect^  and 
scarcely  worthy  of  any  special  notice.  To  Mr.  Herbert,  however,  the 
rudeness  and  uncQuthness  of  the  Stonehenge  structure  would  cause 
it  to  have  an  especial  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the  Romans ; 
^'  Nothing  could  be  more  new  and  admirable  to  the  eyes  of  a  Greek 
or  Roman  than  the  sight  of  structures,  so  rude  and  uncouth,  and  yet 
so  stupendous.^'  ^ 

Mr.  Herbert's  theory,  as  propounded  in  his  "Cyclops  Chris tianus'^ 
(184<9),  is  that  on  the  lapse  of  the  Britons  into  a  kind  of  heathenism 
after  the  Romans  had  left  Britain,  "  groves  of  upright  stones  were 
substituted  by  them  for  the  oak-groves  of  obsolete  Druidism  (as 
Carnac  was  a  grove  of  the  Armorican  Britons  after  Christianity 
and  the  rows  of  stones  their  walks  of  sacred  groves) ;  that  when 
Britain  became  free  from  Roman  rule,  Ambresbury  appears  to  have 
been  the  place  to  which  the  national  councils  were  summoned  by  the 
king,  where  the  independence  of  the  island  was  celebrated  by  joyous 
festivities,  and  where  the  rites  and  orgies  of  its  fanatics  were  solem- 
nized. There  kings  were  elected,  anointed,  and  crowned;  and  there 
also  buried.''  But  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  Romano-British, 
after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  had  ever  a  period  of  sufficient 


should  most  certainly  expect  it.  In  the  Archives  of  Baroelona  there  is  no  trace 
or  the  triumphant  entrance  received  by  Colambos  there.  In  Marco  Polo  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  Chinese  wall.  And  in  the  Archives  of  Portugal  there  is 
nothing  about  the  voyages  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  in  the  service  of  that  crown." 
Dr.  Luthardt's  **  St.  John  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,"  1876. 

*  Mr.  Rickman,  in  "  Archsdologp'a,"  vol.  xxviii,  p.  411,  considered  that  Abury 
was  oonstructed  ''  not  earlier  than  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  sara,  and 
that  the  more  difficult  operations  requisite  for  the  formation  of  Stonehenge  may 
be  assigned  to  the  next  century,  or,  (to  speak  with  doe  caution)  that  this  temple 
was  completed  before  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans  from  Britain." 

VOL.   XVI. — ^NO.   XLVI.  H 
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peace  and  quietness  in  which  to  build  Stonehenge.  Even  before  the 
Somans  lefl>  the  Saxons  were  ravaging  the  coasts  of  Britain,  lliere 
is  reason  to  believe  that^  during  this  period^  Britain  was  torn  with 
civil  quarrels^  "  while  its  Pictish  enemies  strengthened  themselves  by 
a  league  with  marauders  from  Ireland  (Scots^  as  thej  were  then 
called)^  whose  pirate  boats  were  harrying  the  western  coast  of  the 
island,  and  with  a  yet  more  formidable  race  of  pirates  who  had  long 
been  pillaging  along  the  English  Channel.  These  were  theEnglish/^ ^ 
Under  any  circumstances,  as  Dr.  Thumam  says,  it  was  scarcely  con- 
ceivable that  the  Romanised  Britons  would  have  erected  these  rude 
masses  of  stone,  when  they  had  such  examples  before  them  of  archi- 
tectural skill  and  beauty  as  existed  at  Bath  and  other  Roman  cities 
in  this  country ;  or,  as  Dr.  Guest  puts  it,  "  I  would  ask  the  archse- 
ological  reader  whether  he  thinks  it  comes  within  the  limits  of  a 
reasonable  probability  that  men  who  had  for  centuries  been  fam- 
iliarized with  the  forms  of  Roman  architecture,  could  have  built 
Stonehenge  ? '' « 

Had  Stonehenge  owed  its  erection  to  any  event  connected  with 
the  Saxons,  we  should  doubtless  have  had  some  mention  of  it.  Dr. 
Guest'  says, ''  It  has  always  appeared  to  the  writer  most  unreasonable 
to  doubt,  that  from  their  first  arrival  in  the  island,  our  ancestors  had 
some  mode  of  registering  the  events  of  their  history.  From  these 
rude  memorials  were  probably  formed  more  perfect  registers,  which 
gradually  swelled  into  the  chronicles  we  now  possess.  The  oldest 
extant  copy  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  was  written  shortly  before  the 
year  900,  or  at  the  close  of  Alfred's  reign ;  but  we  know  that  some 
of  its  entries  were  copied,  almost  verbatim,  from  chronicles  which 
must  have  been  in  existence  before  the  time  of  Bede,  and  there  are 
others  which  may  have  been  written  at  a  time  when  Hengest  and 
Ambrosius  were  yet  rivals.^' 

The  Saxons  would  probably  have  left  some  record  of  their  con- 
nection with  Stonehenge  if  they  had  constructed  it,  or  if  any  event 

'  Green's  *•  History  of  the  English  People,"  p.  6, 
'  Archsologioal  Joarna!,"  1851,  p.  165. 
*  <<  On  the  Early  English  Settlements  in  South  Britain."— Salittbury  Yoliu&e 
of  Arch.  Institute,  p.  46. 
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with  which  they  had  been  associated  had  led  to  its  construction. 
Not  to  press,  however,  too  far,  the  absence  of  written  records,  we 
may  fairly  say,  that  even  if  their  political  position  had  been  favourable 
to  such  undertakings,  the  Saxons  would  hardly  have  built  a  stone 
temple  in  the  centre  of  a  British  necropolis;  and  that  if  they  had  done 
8o,it  would  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  surrounded  by  Saxon  graves, 
as  well  as  by  British ;  but  no  traces  of  Saxon  interment  are  here  to 
be  found.  It  has  been  urged,  too,  that  they  would  never  have  called 
it  by  the  ignominious  name  of  *'  Stone  Gallows,^'  if  they  had  them- 
selves erected  it/ 

Of  the  Danes,  as  the  architects  of  Stonehenge,  it  will  be  enough 
to  say,  with  Warton,'  that,  ^*  during  their  temporary  visits  and  un- 
matured establishment,  they  had  not  leisure  or  opportunities  for  such 
laborious  and  lasting  structures,  however  suitable  to  their  rude 
conceptions,''  or,  with  Mr.  Herbert,  that  "  the  advocates  of  the 
Danes,  as  the  builders  of  Stonehenge,  ascribe  to  a  transitory  irruption 
the  performance  of  some  settled  government.''  ^ 

And  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  notice  the  opinions  of  those,  who 
having  made  Indian  Antiquities  their  study ,^   have  come  to   the 

^  Stukeley,  p.  7,  reprint. 
'  History  of  Eiddington,  p.  70. 
»Cycl.  Chr.,  p.  2. 
^  Mr.'  Bfax  Miiller,  writing  about  the  great  resemblance  of  Indian  cromlechs, 
cairns  and  kistaevDS,  to  those  of  Cornwall,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  the 
frequency  with  which  Indian  officers  speak  of  them  as  if  they  were  Celtic  or 
Druidical,  says: — '*  All  these  monuments  in  the  South  of  India  are  no  doubt 
extremely  interesting,  but.  to  call  them  Celtic,  Druidical,  or  Sythic,  is  unscien- 
tific, or,  at  all  events,  exceedingly  premature.  There  is  in  all  architectural 
monuments  a  natural  or  rational,  and  a  conventional,  or  it  may  be,  irrational 
element.  A  striking  agreement  in  purely  conventional  features  may  justify 
the  assumption  that  monuments  so  far  distant  from  each  other  as  the  cromlechs 
of  Anglesea  and  the  'Mori-Munni'  of  Shorapoor  owe  their  origin  to  the 
same  architects,  or  to  the  same  races.  But  an  agreement  in  purely  natural 
oontrivaoces  goes  for  nothing,  or,  at  least,  for  very  little.  Now  there  is  very 
little  that  can  be  called  conventional  in  a  mere  stone  pillar,  or  in  a  cairn,  that 
is,  an  artificial  heap  of  stones.  Even  the  erection  of  a  cromlech  can  hardly  be 
claimed  as  a  separate  style  of  architecture.  Children,  all  over  the  world,  if 
building  houses  with  cards,  will  build  cromlechs;  and  people,  all  over  the 
world,  if  the  neighbourhood  supplies  large  slabs  of  stone,  will  put  three  stones 
together  to  keep  out  the  sun  or  wind,  and  put  a  fourth  stone  on  the  top  to  keep 
out  the  rain.    Before  monuments  like  those  described  by  Captain  Meadows 

h2 
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conclusion  that  Stonehenge  owes  its  origin  to  the  Brahmins,  and 
that  it  was  a  temple  of  Boodh.^ 

In  the  appendix  to  ''Asiatick  Researches/^  Yol.  ii.,  Calcutta, 
1790,  p.  488,  Mr.  Eeuben  Burrow  writes  as  follows :  "  From  the 
aforesaid  country  (the  Bengal  district)  the  Hindoo  religion  probably 
spread  over  the  whole  earth  :  there  are  signs  of  it  in  every  northern 
country,  and  in  almost  every  system  of  worship :  in  England  it  is 
obvious :  Stonehenge  is  evidently  one  of  the  temples  of  Boodh ; 
and  the  arithmetic,  the  astronomy,  astrology,  the  holidays,  games, 
names  of  the  stars,  and  figures  of  the  constellations ;  the  ancient 
monuments,  laws,  and  even  the  languages  of  the  different  nations  have 

the  strongest  mark  of  the  same  original That  the 

Druids  of  Britain  were  Brahmins  is  beyond  the  least  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  but  that  they  were  all  murdered  and  their  science  lost,  is  out 
of  the  bounds  of  probability ;  it  is  much  more  likely  that  they 
turned  Schoolmasters  and  Freemasons  and  Fortune-tellers,  and  in 
this  way  part  of  their  sciences  might  easily  descend  to  posterity,  as 
we  find  they  have  done/' 

Mr.  Maurice,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  "  Indian  Antiquities,'' 
(1801,)  discusses  at  length  the  resemblance  between  the  doctrines  and 
forms  of  worship  of  the  Druids  and  those  of  the  Brahmins,  and  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  at  some  remote  period,  the  two  orders  were 
united,  or  at  least  were  educated,  in  the  same  grand  school  with  the 
magi  of  Persia  and  the  seers  of  Babylon.  "  To  satisfy  ourselves 
that  the  race  who  erected  the  stupendous  circular  temple  of  Stone- 
henge were  a  tribe  of  Brachmans,  of  the  sect  of  Boodh,  we  have  only 
to  call  to  mind  the  peculiar  predominant  superstition  of  that  tribe^ 
which,  according  to  Lucian,  was  the  adoration  of  the  sun,  as  a  secon- 
dary deity,  in  a  circular  dance,  expressive  of  his  supposed  revolution : 

Taylor  can  be  classed  as  Celtio  or  Dmidical,  a  possibility,  at  all  events,  must  be 
shown  that  Celts,  in  the  trne  sense  of  the  word,  could  ever  have  inhabited  the 
Dekhan.  Till  that  is  done,  it  is  better  to  leave  them  anonymous,  or  to  oaQ 
them  by  their  native  names,  than  to  give  to  them  a  name  which  is  apt  to  mislead 
the  publio  at  large,  and  to  encourage  theories  which  exceed  the  limits  of  legiti- 
mate speculation." — *'  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,"  iii.,  281 — 2. 

1  The  Welsh  Triads  connect  the  British  Isles  with  Ceylon,  which  was  the 
great  seat  of  Buddhism. — See  Borlase's  History  of  Comwdl,  c  xxii. 
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and  to  attend  to  the  mode  after  which  that  sect  principally  repre- 
sented their  favorite  deity/'  He  quotes  from  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist, 
lib.  XXX.  cap.  i.,)  the  following :  "  Britannia  hodie  earn  (Magiam) 
attonite  celebrat  tantis  ceremoniis^ut  cum  Persis  dedisse  videri  possit.'' 
'^  The  famous  circular  stone  monuments  of  the  Druids  so  numerous  in 
Britain^  were,  doubtless,  intended  to  be  descriptive  of  astronomical 
cycles,  by  a  race,  who,  not  having,  or  politically  forbidding,  the  use 
of  letters,  had  no  other  permanent  method  of  instructing  their  dis- 
ciples, or  handing  down  their  knowledge  to  posterity.  For  the  most 
part  the  stone  pillars  which  compose  them  are  found  to  be  twelve  ia 
number,  alluding  to  the  twelve  months ;  and  many  to  consist  of  thirty, 
in  reference  to  the  number  of  years,  which,  according  to  the  Druids, 
formed  an  age  or  generation,  and  was  one  of  their  favorite  cycles,  or 
else  to  that  of  the  days  of  which  the  ancient  lunar  month  consisted.'' 
Mr.  Pergusson,  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  No.  215,  gives  the 
following  as  the  summary  of  his  argument  for  the  Buddhist  origin 
of  Stonehenge :  "  There  are  few  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  world 
at  present  so  dark  as  that  which  treats  of  the  doings  of  the  Celtic 
races  of  Britain  before  the  advent  of  the  Saxons,  and  none  to  which 
the  new  science  of  ethnography  is  likely  to  be  of  more  value.  All 
however  which  concerns  us  at  present  is  to  know  that  Buddhism,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  and  under  some  name  that  may  be  lost,  did 
exist  in  Britain  before  the  conversion  of  its  inhabitants  to  Christianity. 
If  this  has  been  made  clear,  a  great  step  has  been  gained  in  the 
elucidation  of  the  antiquities  of  this  illiterate  people.  If  we  may 
venture  to  turn  the  lamp  of  Indian  Buddhism  on  these  hitherto 
mysterious  monuments,  w^  see  at  once  what  was  meant  by  the  inner 
choir  at  Stonehenge  by  comparing  it  with  Sanchee  and  elsewhere. 
We  are  no  longer  puzzled  by  the  small  granite  monoliths,  standing 
unsymmetrically  between  the  two  original  groups,  and  inside  the 
principal,  for  we  can  at  once  assume  them  to  be  the  danams  of  suc- 
ceeding votaries,  offered  after  the  temple  was  finished ;  and  we  can 
easily  see  how  it  came  to  be  a  cenotaph,  or  memorial  church,  dedi- 
cated to  those  who  died  and  were  buried  at  Amesbury.  .  .  . 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  winding  in  the  labyrinth  through  which  this 
thread  might  not  conduct  us  in  safety,  and  nothing  so  mysterious 
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that  we  might  not  hope  hj  these  means  to  understand  it.  Bat  to 
eSeet  this  end^  explorations  most  be  made  afresh^  and  researches  set 
about  in  a  purpose-like  manner^  not  aimless  gropings  in  the  dark, 
such  as  alone  have  yet  been  undertaken/'  Mr.  Fergusson  is  of 
opinion ''  that  all  the  great  stone  monuments  of  this  country  belong 
to  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  departure  of  the  Romans  and 
the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Danes  and  Saxons — to  that  great 
Arthurian  period  to  which  we  owe  all  that  we  know  of  the  Celtic 
race^  and  which  seems  to  have  been  their  culminating  point  in  the 
early  form  of  their  civilization.  In  France,  where  the  Saxons  never 
went,  the  Celts,  seem  to  have  retained  their  old  faith  and  old  feelings 
to  a  much  later  period.  But  even  if  these  propositions  are  not  fully 
admitted,  their  rejection  does  not  affect  the  conclusion  that  Stone- 
hengpe  itself  was  erected  by  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  who  reigned  from 
about  464  to  608  A.D.,  and  who  raised  it  as  a  memorial  to  those  who 
fell  in  the  Saxon  war.'' 

Let  us  now  revert  to  the  Belgae,  who,  as  the  known  occupants  of 
that  portion  of  Britain  in  which  Stonehenge  is  found,  at  the  time 
of  Julius  Csesar,  deserve  to  have  a  full  and  fair  consideration.  Dr. 
Guest  (whom  it  would  be  an  impertinence  to  praise),  has  paid  much 
attention  to  the  incursions  of  this  people  into  the  south  of  England, 
and  in  his  article  on  the  "  Belgic  Ditches  and  the  probable  date  of 
Stonehenge"  (Journal  of  the  Arch.  Institute,  vol.  viii.),  has  pro- 
pounded his  views  as  to  their  gradual  acquisition  of  territory,  their 
ultimate  establishment  within  the  country  bounded  by  the  Wansdyke, 
and  their  erection  of  Stonehenge  as  their  "  locus  consecratus"  Dr. 
Guest  was  not,  however,  the  first  to  broach  this  opinion  with  regard 
to  Stonehenge,  for  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner,*  the  historian  of  Bath, 
was  the  person,  according  to  the  Rev.  W.  Lisle  Bowles,*  who  started 


nhe  Rev.  Richard  Warner  was  born  1763,  and  died  at  Chelwood,  near 
Bristol,  of  which  place  he  was  rector,  at  the  advanced  age  of  93,  in  1857.  He 
was  for  twenty-three  jears  Curate  of  St.  James^  Bath,  and  while  resident  in  that 
city,  he  wrote  its  history  in  a  quarto  volume,  1801 ;  *<  A  walk  through  some  of 
the  Western  Counties  of  England,"  1800 ;  **  Excursions  from  Bath,"  1801; 
"  Bath  Characters,"  1807  ;  and  other  works. 

>  Hermes  Britannicus,  1828,  p.  123. 
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the  idea — in  his  opinion^  a  most  happy  one — ^that  the  Belgsd^  having^ 
taken  this  (the  southern)  part  of  the  country  from  the  Celts  as  far 
as  Wansdyke^  raised  this  monument  of  Stonehenge  in  rival  magni- 
ficence to  that  of  Abury.     According  to  Stukeley,  the  Belg2d,  as 
they  gradually  expelled  the  British  tribes  who  preceded  them*  con- 
structed successive  lines  of  defence — Combe  Bank>  Bokerly  Ditch, 
the  ditch  immediately  north  of  Old  Sarum,  and  Wansditch.    Warton 
supposes  that  there  were  not  less  than  seven  of  these  ditches.  Dr.  Guest 
considers  that  as  such  lines  of  defence  would  require  an  organized  body 
of  men  to  guard  them^  and  the  maintenance  of  such  a  force  would  be 
beyond  the  means  of  races  only  imperfectly  civilized,  the  proper 
character  of  these  ditches  is  that  of  boundary  lines ;  and  that  the 
number  of  them  has  been  exaggerated  not  only  by  Warton,  but 
even  by  Stukeley.     ''  It  may  be  asked,''  he  says, ''  what  right  have 
we  to  assume  that'  the  Belgsd  overspread  the  south  of  Britain,  in 
successive  waves  of  conquest,  such  as  are  pre-supposed  in  the  hypo- 
thesis we  are  considering  ?     The  only  ground  for  such  a  hypothesis 
that  I  am  aware  of,  is  contained  in  Csesar's  statement,  '  Maritima 
pars  ab  iis  (incolitur)  qui  prsedse,  ac  belli  causiL  Ex  Belgio  transierunt, 
qui  omnes  fere  iis  nominibus  civitatum  adpellantur  quibus  orti  ex 
civitatibus  eo  pervenerunt,  et  bello  inlato  ibi  remanserunt  atque  agros 
colere  cseperunt.'     (B.Q-.  i.,  4.)     It  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from 
this  passage,  that  there  was  a  succession  of  predatory  inroads,  some 
of  which  were  followed  by  Belgic  settlements ;    and  when  in  the 
district  which  we  know  to  have  been  colonized  by  the  Belgse,  we  find 
successive  lines  of  boundary  evidently  made  by  a  people  inhabiting 
the  sea-board,  to  separate  themselves  from  the  tribes  of  the  interior, 
it  may,  I  think  be  admitted  that  the  hypothesis  advanced  by  Stukeley 
and  accepted  by  Warton,  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  an  unreasonable 
one.     If  we  attempt  to  trace  the  progress  of  Belgic  conquest  by  the 
light  of  Welsh  tradition,  we  shall  be  disappointed.      The  all  but 
silence  of  the  Triads,  with  respect  to  a  people  who  fill  such  a  place 
in  history,  is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  circumstances  connected  with 
these  mysterious  records.     The  Triad,  which  mentions  the  three 
refuge-seeking  tribes,  tells  us  the  first  of  these  tribes  came  from 
Galedin,  and  had  lands  allotted  to  them  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.    Welsh 
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Bcbolars  consider  Oaledin  to  mean  the  Netherlands^  and  perhaps^  we 
may  conclude,  that  according  to  Welsh  tradition,  the  BelgSB  came  as 
refugees  to  this  country,  and  were  first  located  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
—driven,  it  may  be,  from  their  own  country,  by  some  inundation  of 
the  sea,  an  accident  which  appears  to  have  been  the  moving  cause 
of  several  of  those  great  migrations  we  read  of  in  Roman  history. 
It  is  clear  from  Csesar,  that  for  some  centuries  before  Christ,  the 
Belg©  were  the  most  energetic  and   powerful, — and  among  half- 
civilized  races,  this  means  the  most  aggressive, — of  the  Gaulish 
tribes;  and  we  can  have  little  difficulty  in  supposing,  that  the  fugitive 
Belgse,  with  the  aid  probably  of  their  continental  brethren,  might 
soon  change  their  character  of  refugees  into  that  of  assailants.     Of 
the  inlets,  opposite  the  Isle  of  Wight,  by  which  the  mainland  could 
be  assailed,  Tweon-ea  (now  Christchurch)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stour 
and  the  Avon,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  our  history.*     Here,  it  would  seem,  the  Belg» 
landed.    The  uplands  in  the  neighbourhood  are  barren,  but  the  vallies 
rich,  and  the  Belgce,  we  may  presume,  were  soon  in  possession  of 
the  pastures  along  the  Stour,  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Blandford. 
This  town  lies  in  a  kind  of  defile,  over  which,  at  that  period,  the 
woodlands  of  Cranboume  Chase,  in  all  probability,  extended.     At 
this  wooded  gorge  the  Britons  seem  to  have  held  their  own,  and  the 
course  of  Belgic  conquest  to  have  been  diverted — in  the  direction 
afterwards  followed  by  the  Roman  road  and  the  modem  railway — 
into  the  vallies  of  the  Piddle  and  the  Frome.     We  may  now  ask, 
whether  there  be  any  earthworks  which  might  serve  as  boundaries  to 
the  district  we  have  thus  marked  out    In  the  first  place,  we  observe  be- 
tween Holt  Forest  and  Cranbourne  Chase  the  well-known  earthwork 
called  Bokerley-ditch,  shutting  in  from  the  northward  the  rich  valley 
drained  by  the  Wymburne-brook.     From  Bokerley-ditch  the  boun- 
dary may  have  followed  the  outline  of  Cranbourne  Chase,  have 
crossed  the  Stour  south  of  Blandford,  and  then  run  to  the  north- 
westward along  Combe-bank.     There  were  also  some  years  back  'in 

*To  illustrate  this  portion  of  the  paper  the  writer  has  had  reoourse  to  Dr. 
Guest's  map'appended  to  his  paper  on  the  "  Belgic  Ditches,"  in  vol.  viii  of  the 
*'  Archseologic^  Journal,"  and  has  had  it  copied. 
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the  road  from  Bindon  to  Weymouth  a  great  ditch,  like  Wansdike, 
for  several  miles/  Hutchins'  *  Dorset/  i.,  217.  No  such  ditch 
is  now  visible  on  this  line  of  road,  but,  after  a  long  day's  search,  I 
succeeded  by  an  accident  in  finding  its  mutilated  remains  between 
the  Frome  and  Owre-brook.  The  bank  was  to  the  eastward,  and  I 
have  little  hesitation  in  regarding  this  dike  as  a  portion  of  the 
western  boundary  of  the  first  Belgic  conquest.  What  course  it  took 
to  join  Combe-bank,  is,  at  present,  only  matter  for  conjecture  j  but 
there  are  reasons  for  believing,  that  fragments  of  it  still  exist  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Piddle  river  and  its  tributaries.*^  ^ 

''The  second  Belgic  conquest,^'  continues  Dr.  Guest,  "may  have 
included  the  downs  of  Hants  and  South  Wiltshire.  The  narrow 
valleys  that  intersect  the  latter  meet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Old 
Sarum  (Sorbiodunum)  which  must  always  have  been,  what  in  military 
language  might  be  termed,  the  key  of  the  district. 

''  North  of  Heytesbury  I  found  an  ancient  boundary-line^ — one 
clearly  of  British  origin,  dm^ perhaps  anterior  to  the  Roman  conquest. 
I  traced  it  from  the  west  of  '  Knock  Castle '  to  within  a  couple  of 

iMr.  C.  Wanie,  F.S.A.,  in  his  "  Ancient  Dorset,"  (p.  4,)  says .  «*  Of  the 
many  great  works  of  early  ages  in  Dorset,  none  oan  be  said  to  have  retained  a 
more  tenacious  hold  of  the  surface  than  this  great  barrier  called  Bockley  (or 
Bokerley  Dyke) ;  for,  while  other  Celtic  works,  as  Woodbury  and  similarly 
entrenched  hills,  are  almost  obliterated,  this  fine  old  Dyke  still  stands  out  in 
all  the  freshness  of  its  pristine  grandeur, — a  wonder  of  the  present,  and  a  monu- 
ment of  a  past  age,  untouched  by  the  hand  of  time,  and  but  slightly  by  that 
of  man.  This  work  is  so  stupendous,  and  of  such  a  bold  aspect  as  to  challenge 
a  parallel  in  any  of  the  great  Dykes  which  intersect  other  parts  of  this  kingdom, 
or  exist  in  other  countries. 

•<  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  strength  of  Bockley  may  be  understood 
from  the  fact,  that  it  measures  43,  and  in  in  some  places  60,  feet  from  the  base 
of  the  fosse  on  the  Wiltshire  side  to  the  apex  of  the  rampart,  and  from  24  to 
30  feet  thence  to  the  level  of  the  ground  on  the  Dorset  side."    (p.  7.) 

Mr.  Warne,  in  his  valuable  work,  gives  the  following  extract  from  Aubrey's 
**  Monumenta  Britannica,"  p.  ii.,  p.  64:  "  Over  Blagdon  Hill,  west  of  Merton 
[Martin]  there  runnes  a  great  crooked  ditch,  which  comes  from  Cranborne  Chase. 
J.  Golden  told  me  it  is  called  Grimsditch,  qusere,  how  far  it  runnes  P  It  parts 
Dorsetshire  from  Wiltshire."  "  Aubrey's  informant,  Golden,  confounded  Bockley 
Dyke  with  Grimsditch,  the  former  being  the  one  here  described." 

Eee  also  the  interesting  paper  on  the  ancient  Wiltshire  Dykes,  by  the  Rev. 
Prebendary  W.  H.  Jone8,in  the  fourteenth  vol.  of  the  Wiltshire  Arcbseological 
and  Natural  History  Society's  Magazine. 
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miles  of  Tilshead^  when  it  gradoallj  died  away  in  cultivated  land. 
Ancient  roads  occasionally  entered  its  ditch^  more  particularly  at  the 
salient  angles,  and  its  mound  was  broken  and  pierced  in  all  directions 
by  the  trackways  leading  to  the  two  British  villages  north  of  Knock 
Castle;  but  still,  amid  all  the  changes  of  two  thousand  years,  its 
crest  was  seen  stretching  over  the  plain,  and  could  be  followed  with- 
out the  chance  of  a  mistake.  The  next  day  I  found  the  ^  Tilshead 
Ditch,' '  within  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  spot  where  I  had 
lost  the  former  one.  It  was  a  ditch  with  two  mounds,  and  these 
gradually  became  lower  as  I  traced  it  to  the  eastward,  a  mile  or  two 
beyond  Tilshead.  If  this  ditch  be  a  contiuuation  of  the  former  one 
I  cannot  satisfactorily  account  for  its  change  of  character.  I  could 
find  no  remains  of  this  Belgic  boundary — if  we  may  venture  to  give 
it  such  a  title — north  of  Beacon  Hill.  Even  the  '  unmutilated  re- 
mains of  a  bank  and  ditch,'  on  Wick-down,  turned  out  to  be  merely 
a  deep  ditch  with  a  low  mound  on  each  side  of  it.  But  south  of 
the  hill,  the  Amesbury  bounds  presented  appearances  which  strongly 
resembled  those  of  an  ancient  earth-work,  and  we  may  be  allowed  to 
conjecture  that  they  were  once  connected  with  '  The  Devil's  Ditch ' 
east  of  Andover,  and  with  the  boundary-line,  a  fragment  of  which 
still  remains  to  the  south  of  Walbury. 

"  According  to  these  speculations,  the  second  Belgic  boundary 
must  have  included  the  valleys  of  South  Wiltshire,  and  then  have 

*  Dp.  Thurnam,  in  his  work  on  **  British  Barrows,"  (p.  16,)  says:  "The 
position  of  some  of  the  long  barrows  in  relation  to  the  very  ancient  earthworks 
known  as  Belgio  dykes  is  indioative  of  the  superior  antiquity  of  the  former. 

The  earthwork  (baok  and  ditch)  which  stretches  across  Salisbury  Plain  from 
North  East  to  South  West,  and  is  laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  and  other  maps, 
as  '  Old  Ditch,'  is  especially  prominent  near  Tilshead,  where  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  our  long  barrows,  measuring  as  it  does  380  feet  in  length  and  11 
feet  in  height.  On  reaching  the  east  end  of  this  mound,  which  is  situated  on 
its  north  side  the  ditch  makes  a  decided  curve  in  order  to  avoid  the  tumulus, 
*  which,"  as  Sir  R.  Hoare  justly  observes,  *  is  a  certain  proof  of  the  superior 
date  of  the  barrow.*— (Ancient  Wilts,  i.,  90.) 

"  Another  example  is  on  the  southern  border  of  the  county,  near  the  villages 
of  Martin  and  Tippet,  where  the  course  of  a  branch  of  Bokerley  Ditch  has 
been  diverted  '  in  order  to  avoid  a  long  barrow,  which,'  as  Sir  Richard  again 
says,  *  proves  the  high  antiquity  of  the  sepulchral  mound.' — (Ancient  Wilts, 
i.,  233.)" 
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swept  round  do  as  to  separate  the  downs  of  Hampshire  from  the 
woodlands  which  encircled  Scots  Poor.'  The  hypothesis  does  not 
seem  an  unreasonable  one,  and  I  know  of  no  other  which  can  satis- 
factorily account  either  for  the  boundary-line  north  of  Heytesbury, 
or  for  the  lines  which  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Walbury 
and  Andover.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  writer  differs  from  Stukeley 
in  considering  the  first  and  second  of  his  ditches  as  forming  part  of 
one  continuous  boundary ;  and  in  denying  altogether  to  the  ditch 
which  runs  immediately  north  of  Old  Sarum,  the  character  of  a 
Belgic  earthwork. 

'^  The  general  consent  of  our'antiquaries  has  fixed  upon  the  Wans- 
dike  as  the  last  of  the  Belgic  boundaries.  Were  it  called  the  last 
frontier  of  the  Belgic  province — understanding  by  that  phrase  the 
district  which  the  Roman  geographers  assigned  to  the  Belgae  proper 
— I  should  be  little  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  conclusion  they 
have  come  to.  .  .  .  This  magnificent  earthwork  reached  from 
the  woodlands  of  Berkshire  to  the  British  Channel.     Its  remains 


'Mr.  Jones  calls  this  boundary-line  the  *'  Old  Dyke,". and  thus  describes  it : 
*'  This  is  no  doubt  a  very  ancient  dyke.    It  can  be  traced  almost  across  the 

county  from  west  to  east Tbere  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  Old 

Dyke  beiog  of  British  origin,  and  it  well  may  be  anterior  to  the  Roman 
conquest.  It  has  the  foss  to  the  north,  so  that  we  may  infer  that  it  was  made 
by  a  people  coming  up  from  the  south.  All  along  are  remains  of  British 
villages  and  earthworks,  to  say  nothing  of  numberless  tumuli,  some  of  them  of 
large  size  and  of  the  shape,  which,  authorities  tell  us,  indicate  the  greatest 
antiquity.  The  most  western  portion  which  remains  can  be  traced  from  Bore- 
ham  down,  in  the  north  part  of  Warminster  parish  ;  thence  it  runs  along  till 
it  comes  to  Knock  Castle,  the  two  ancient  encampments  of  Battlesbury  and 
Bcratohbury  being  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  it.  Thence  it  goes  on  within 
a  couple  miles  of  Tilsbead,  and,  in  its  course,  turns  at  right  angles  to  avoid,  as 
it  would  seem,  interfering  with  what  is  now  called  Tilsbead  Long  Barrow. 
Again  you  trace  it  just  above  what  is  called  Silver  Barrow  (a  name  corrupted 
from  6el-berg,  t.^.,  great  barrow) ;  here  it  diverges  to  the  north,  and  you  traoe 
it  again  dose  by  £ll-barrow,  (that  is  Eald-berg,  old  barrow)  and  across 
Compton  Down.  Again  it  goes  northward,  and  you  meet  with  it  close  by 
Chisenbury  Camp  and  Lidbury  Camp,  and  it  reaches  what  are  called  the  Twin 
Barrows,  close  by  Combe  Hill.  It  would  seem  no  unlikely  conclusion  that  it 
then  went  on  to  Sidbury ,  an  ancient  encampment  in  the  parish  of  North  Tidworth 
but  from  this  we  cannot,  as  far  as  I  know,  trace  it,  for  the  imesbury  bounds 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Guest  are  clearly  too  far  from  it  to  be  considered  as  portions 
of  it."— (WUts  Mag.,  vol.  xiv.) 
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have  been  carefully  surveyed  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare.  The  conquests  it 
was  intended  to  include  seem  to  have  been,  first,  the  Vale  of  Pewsey; 
secondly,  the  mineral  district  of  the  Mendip  Hills ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  country  lying  between  the  range  and  marshes  of  the  Parret. 
Ptolemy  gives  us  Winchester,  Bath,  and  Ilchester,  as  the  three 
principal  towns  of  the  Belgic  Province.  If  we  run  a  line  along  the 
Wansdyke  from  Berkshire  to  the  Channel,  then  along  the  coast  to 
the  Parret,  then  up  that  river  eastward  till  we  strike  the  southern 
borders  of  Wiltshire,  and  then  follow  the  first  Belgic  boundary 
acrosd  Dorsetshire  to  the  sea,  we  shall  have  defined,  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  the  northern  and  western  boundaries,  which  Roman 
geographers  assigned  to  the  BelgsB  proper.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
Wansdike  bends  to  the  south,  as  if  to  avoid  Avebury,  and  approaches 
close  to,  but  does  not  include  Bath.  It  seems  reasonable  to  infer, 
that  when  the  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn,  the  Dobuni  insisted 
on  the  retention  of  their  ancient  temple,  and  of  their  hot  baths ; 
and  if  this  inference  be  a  just  one,  another  and  a  more  important 
one  seems  naturally  to  follow.  Assuming  that  the  Belgse  were  thus 
excluded  from  Avebury,  is  it  not  likely  that  they  would  provide  a 
^ loom  consecratus*  at  some  central  point  within  their  own  border — 
a  place  for  their  judicial  assemblies,  like  the  Gaulish  temple 'in 
finibus  Carnutum  quae  regio  totius  Gallise  media  habetur  ? '  May 
not  Stonehenge  have  been  the  substitute  so  provided  ?  '^  Dr.  Guest 
further  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  Stonehenge  "  could  not  have  been 
built  much  later  than  the  year  100  B.C.,  and  in  all  probability  was 
not  built  more  than  a  century  or  two  earlier.^^  "Whenever  it  was 
built,  it  must  have  been  when  the  builders  were  at  peace  amongst 
themselves,  and  with  their  neighbours  the  Damnonii,  if  the  smaller 
stones  came  from  Devonshire ;  and  with  the  Ordovices,  if  they  were 
brought  from  North  Wales.  And  if  it  were  asked.  How  could  the 
BelgSB  procure  these  stones,  which  were  brought  from  beyond  the 
Wansdyke,  the  Belgic  limit  ?  it  might  be  supposed  (with  the  Rev. 
W.  L.  Bowles),  that  the  g^eat  line  of  Wansdyke  was  thrown  up  by 
mutual  consent,  and  that  the  Britons,  upon  the  condition  that  their 
holy  precincts  should  be  undefiled,  and  their  great  temple  leflb  un- 
injured, might  grant  the  Belgians  the  right  to  convey,  to  tJieir 
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own  district,  the  stones  to  raise  the  temple  to  their  own  God.* 
The  writer  would  conclude  this  section  with  the  words  of  his  deceased 
friend.  Dr.  Thumam,  in  which  he  fully  concurs :  ''  The  builders  of 
Stonehenge,  we  believe,  in  common  with  the  learned  Master  of 
Gonvile  and  Caius  College,  to  have  been  the  Belgae,  or  possibly  a 
confederacy  of  the  whole  of  those  Belgic  tribes,  by  whom,  at  a  no 
very  long  time  before  our  era,  a  great  part  of  South  Britain  was 
conquered  and  settled.  Whether  the  invading  BelgsB  brought  with 
them  from  Graul  the  fashions  of  more  elaborate  forms  of  tumuli,  our 
knowledge  of  those  in  North-Eastem  France  does  not  enable  us  to 
determine.  There  have  been  many  important  explorations  of  the 
chambered  barrows  and  dolmens  of  Prance;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  zealous  and  munificent  antiquary  has  demonstrated  the  form, 
the  structure,  and  contents  of  the  barrows  of  the  bronze  period  of 
that  country,  in  like  manner  as  our  Wiltshire  baronet  has  those  of 
this  part  of  England.  In  the  absence  of  such  information,  we  incline 
to  the  opinion  of  their  indigenous  origin,  and  conclude  that  the  bell 
and  disc-shaped  tumuli  were  invented  on  the  spot  by  the  Belgio 
builders  of  Stonehenge,  whence  their  fashion  was  gradually  dis- 
tributed over  those  parts  of  Britain  to  which  Belgic  influence  and 
authority  extended.  The  erection  of  circular  barrows  oyer  the  dis- 
tinguished dead  seems  to  have  been  continued  as  late  as  the  conquest 
of  South  Britain  under  Claudius  and  his  successors ;  there  being  no 
proof  that  the  islanders  were  in  any  material  degree  Romanized  in 
their  customs  before  the  time  of  Agricola ;  to  which  period  their 
adoption  of  Roman  funeral  usages  may  in  all  likelihood  be  referred.^'  * 


*  Hermes  Britannious,  p.  126. 
'  **  Archseologia,"  vol.  xliii.,  p.  309. 
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otir  iirere  t§ese  Stones  kon^^t  anb  set  u]^  ? 


^O  the  visitor  of  the  rains  of  Stonehenge  who  is  aware  that  the 
stones  composing  it  have  been  brought  from  a  distance^  three 
interesting  questions  naturally  suggest  themselves ;  1,  How  were  the 
stones  brought  here  ?  2,  How  were  they  shaped  and  prepared  with 
their  mortises  and  tenons  ?  3^  How  were  they  raised  into  their  up* 
rights  and  transverse  positions  ? 

Let  us  see  whence  and  how  they  can  have  been  brought  here  be- 
fore the  use  of  metal^  and  the  means  and  appliances  with  which  man 
in  more  recent  times  has  been  so  fully  supplied.  Having  selected  a 
block  of  proper  dimensions  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Marlboroug-h,^ 
it  would  then  be  the  work  of  the  party  to  be  employed  in  its  removal 
to  cut  down  with  their  flint  or  horn  axes,*  poles  suflSciently  strong^ 
and  long  to  serve  as  levers ;  then  to  provide  themselves  with  wooden 
wedges ;  and  lastly  to  cut  trees,  of  proper  size,  into  proper  lengths^ 
for  rollers  upon  which  the  stone  should  run.' 

Having  raised  their  stone  upon  the  rollers,  they  would,  with  their 

1  <•  MaDy  of  them  [the  sarsen,  or  as  he  calls  them,  sarsdon,  stones]  are  mighty 
great  onesi  and  particularly  those  in  Oyerton  Wood.  Of  these  kind  of  stones 
are  framed  the  two  stupendous  antiquities  of  Auhury  and  Stone-heng." — 
Auhrey's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Wilts  (Britten's  edition,  p.  44). 

Dr.  Char le ton,  too,  helieved  that  the  Stonehenge  stones  came  **  from  the  fields 
adjoining  Aibury  or  Kockly,"  p.  44. 

'  Mr.  E.  T.  Stevens,  in  his  **  Flint  Chips,"  at  page  6S,  gives  us  an  interesting 
account  of  the  modem  use  of  stone  tools.  '*  Many  persons,"  he  says,  **  are 
loth  to  believe  that  rude  stone  hatchets  have  been  used  for  cutting  down  trees, 
and  still  less  that  planks  and  boats  can  have  been  made  with  similar  tools." 
He  goes  on  '*to  cite  some  of  the  uses  to  which  tools  of  stone,  bone,  horn  and 

shell  have  been  applied  in  modem  times The  axe  used  formerly 

by  the  natives  of  Vancouver's  Island  in  felling  the  largest  tree,  which  they  did 
without  the  use  of  fire,  was  made  of  elk-hora,  and  was  shaped  like  a  obiseL 
The  natives  held  it  as  we  use  the  chisel,  and  stmck  the  handle  with  a  stone 
not  unlike  a  dumb-bell,  and  weighing  about  two  pounds." 

'  Strabo,  Geogr.,  iv.,  p.  280,  says:  *'  The  Forests  (of  the  Britons)  are  their 
towns;  for  they  fence  in  a  spacious  circuit  with  felled  tree*,  and  build  them- 
selves huts  there,  and  stables  for  their  cattle,  (which  they  occupy)  for  no  lon^ 
time." 
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levers,  shove  it  along,  levelling  and  smoothing  the  uneven  ground 
before  them  as  best  they  could,  and  placing  relays  of  rollers  continu- 
ally in  advance.  By  this  means,  after  much  toil  and  time,  they 
would  land  their  stone  at  its  destination. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  in  the  intercourse  with  eastern 
people,  trading  for  tin  or  otherwise,  the  builders  of  Stonehenge  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  use  of  bronze  and  of  the  rope,  they  would 
then  have  been  at  a  greater  advantage.  Perhaps  the  bronze  im- 
plements might  not  be  able  to  do  much  more  for  them  than  the  flint, 
but  the  rope  would  be  an  immense  assistance,  in  enabling  them  to 
bring  so  much  draught-power  of  men  to  their  aid,  and  possibly  of 
beasts,  if  the  bos  hngifrons  and  the  horse,  (whose  remains  are  found 
in  the  barrows,)  were  to  be  found  in  sufficient  numbers  on  the  downs 
and  their  neighbourhood. 

At  Rome,  when  the  writer  was  there  in  the  winter  of  1865-6, 
it  was  amusing  to  see  the  primitive  manner  in  which  the  large 
blocks  of  Carrara  marble  were  transported  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
artists^  studios.  Sir  Geiprge  Head,  in  his  "  Tour  of  many  days 
in  Eome,''  vol.  ii.,  p.  897,  thus  describes  the  slow  and  clumsy 
operation :  '*  A  sledge  of  sufficient  size  and  strength  having 
been  constructed  for  the  purpose,  consisting  simply  of  a  low  frame- 
work of  stout  timber,  connected  by  transverse  pieces  and  supported 
on  wooden  runners,  such  as  are  used  for  the  transport  of  heavy  mer- 
chandise over  the  snow  in  the  roads  of  North  America,  the  block 
of  marble,  divested  previously  of  all  its  unnecessary  bulk,  was  laid 
upon  it,  which  preliminary  part  of  the  operation,  however,  I  did  not 
see  performed.  But  the  manner  of  putting  the  sledge  in  motion, 
which  I  did  see,  was  as  follows  :  in  the  first  place,  at  the  distance  of 
sixty  or  seventy  yards  in  front  of  the  object  a  hole  was  made  in  the 
ground,  and  an  iron  crowbar  not  less  than  twelve  inches  in  circum- 
ference, inserted  in  the  hole  as  a  point  to  haul  upon,  including  a 
massive  triangular  frame  to  support  a  capstan  lashed  close  to  the 
crowbar.  A  block  and  pulley  having  been  fixed  to  the  sledge,  and 
another  block  and  pulley  to  the  frame  of  the  capstan,  the  rope  was 
in  the  the  first  instance  made  fast  to  the  sledge,  and  finally  once 
more  carried  forward  and  rove  with  a  double  turn  round  the  shaft 
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of  the  capstan^  so  that  as  the  shaft  revolved  the  rope  was  coiled  on 
the  ground  by  a  man,  who,  with  the  end  in  his  hand,  sat  upon  the 
capstan-frame  below.  There  were  four  arms  to  the  windlass,  each 
manned  on  ordinary  occasions,  by  a  couple  of  men,  and  by  four  men, 
which  number  I  never  happened  to  see  exceeded,  in  case  of  an  acclivity. 
In  order  to  obtain  an  uniform  surface  for  the  machine  to  pass  over, 
there  were  used,  instead  of  rollers,  wooden  planks,  covered  with 
soft  soap ;  and  the  services  of  two  men  were  constantly  required, 
one  to  soap  the  boards,  and  the  other  to  remove  them  from  the  rear 
to  the  front  as  the  sledge  proceeded.  The  operation  thus  performed 
by  successive  removals  of  the  crowbar  to  a  farther  distance,  so  soon 
as  the  rope  became  expended  and  coiled,  occupied  no  less,  with  the 
exclusion  of  Sundays  and  saints'  days,  than  a  whole  month,  and  the 
motion  was  in  fact  so  slow  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible.'*  The  dis- 
tance from  the  Marmorata  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  to  the  desti- 
nation of  this  block  of  marble  in  the  Via  del  fiabuino,  would  be  under 
two  miles. 

Herodotus  tells  us  (II.,  c.  124)  that  Cheops,  when  he  succeeded 
to  the  throne  closed  the  temples,  and  forbade  the  Egyptians  to  offer 
sacrifice,  compelling  them  instead  to  labour,  one  and  all,  in  his 
service  (for  the  erection  of  his  pyramid) .  Some  were  required  to  drag 
blocks  of  stone  down  to  the  Nile  from  the  quarries  in  the  Arabian 
range  of  hills;  others  received  the  blocks  after  they  had  been  con- 
veyed in  boats  across  the  river,  and  drew  them  to  the  range  of  hills 
called  the  Lybian.  A  hundred  thousand  men  laboured  constantly, 
and  were  relieved  every  three  months  by  a  fresh  lot.  In  Canon 
Rawlinson's  tr^islation  of  Herodotus,  and  in  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's 
''  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  A-ucient  Egyptians  "  (iiL,  328,  ed. 
1837),^  may  be  seen  wood-cuts  of  the  representation  of  a  colossus 

1  **  The  ancient  Assyrians  and  Egyptians  have  recorded  on  their  walls  by 
paintings  and  soalptnre  the  method  employed  in  transporting  these  masses. 
Apparently  the  lever  was  the  only  mechanical  power  used,  and  with  unlimited 
supplies  of  human  labour  this  would  be  the  most  direct  and  expeditious  imple- 
ment ;  but  it  is  probable  that  other  mechanical  aids  were  employed  where  stones 
snch  as  obelisks  had  to  be  lifted.  From  a  carved  slab,  moreover,  which  formed 
part  of  the  wall  panels  of  the  palace  of  Sardanapalus  we  learu  that  the  pulley 
was  known  in  a  simple  form."^Sir  John  Hawkshaw's  Address  delivered  before 
the  British  Association,  at  Bristol,  Aug,  25th,  1875. 
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which  a  number  of  men  are  employed  in  drag^ng  with  ropes^  and 
which  representation  was  found  by  Messrs.  Irby  and  Mangles  in  a 
grotto  behind  E'Dayr,  a  Christian  village  behind  Antinoe  and  El 
Bersheh.     In  this  picture  we  see  represented  the  statue  bound  upon 
a   sledge  with  ropes^  a  man  standing  on  the  knees  of  the  colossus 
beating  time  with  his  hands^  and  giving  out  the  verse  of  a  song^  to 
which  the  men  responded ;  another  man  on  the  sledge  at  the  feet  of 
the  colossus^  pouring  out  in  front  of  the  sledge  a  liquid,  perhaps 
grease,  from  a  vase ;  four  rows  of  men,  in  pairs,  dragging  the  statue; 
Egyptian  soldiers ;  men  carrying  water  or  grease ;  others  carrying 
implements;  taskmasters;  and  relief s  of  men.    In  one  of  the  quarries 
at  El  Maasara,  another  mode  of  transporting  a  stone  is  represented* 
'^  It  is  placed  on  a  sledge,  drawn  by  oxen,  and  is  supposed  to  be  on 
its  way  to  the  inclined  plain  that  led  to  the  river;  vestiges  of  which 
may  still  be  seen  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  modem  village.^'     Mr. 
Samuel  Sharpe,^  in  his  account  of  the  mechanical  arts,  as  practised 
by  the  Egyptians,  says :  ''  Of  the  various  ways  in  which  the  en- 
gineering difficulties  might  have  been  overcome,  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  rudest  was  that  actually  used.   We  know  that  when 
a  town  was  to  be  stormed,  the  military  engineers  were  often  driven 
to  the  slow  and  laborious  method  of  raising  against  it  a  mound  of 
earth  of  the  same  height  as  the  city  wall,  and  from  this  the  besiegers 
attacked  the  garrison  on  equal  terms.    .     .     •    If  an  obelisk  ninety 
feet  long  was  to  be  placed  upright,  it  was  probably  lifted  up  by 
means  of  a  mound  of  earth,  which  was  raised  higher  and  higher,  till 
the  stone,  which  leaned  on  it,  was  set  up  on  one  end.     If  a  hug^ 
block  was  to  be  placed  on  the  top  of  a  wall,  it  may  have  been  rolled 
on  rollers  up  a  mound  of  sand  to  its  place.     Such  labour  will,  in 
time  overcome  difficulties  which  yield  more  quickly  to  a  smaller  force 
when  skilfully  directed.      Oi  the  six  simple  machines  called  the 
mechanical  powers,  the  Egyptians  used  the  wedge,  the  lever,  and  the 
inclined  plane;  but  seem  not  to  have  known  the  screw,  pulley,  or  the 
wheel  and  axle.     Though  their  chariots  ran  on  wheels,  they  chose 
to  drag  a  colossal  statue  on  a  sledge,   rather  than   to   risk  the 

>  History  of  Egypt,  i„  40,    Ed.,  1839. 
VOL.  Xyi. — ^NO.   XLVI.  I 
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nntteadineas  of  potting  rollers  under  it.  Though  their  eailors  x^Iled 
up  the  heavy  sail  by  running  a  rope  through  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the 
mast^  they  had  no  moveable  pulley  fixed  to  the  sail  whereby  a  mm 
can  raise  more  than  his  own  weight/' 

Mr.  Layard^  in  his  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon/'  p.  24,  (1867,)  gives 
an  interesting  account,  with  illustrations,  of  the  bas-reliefs  found 
by  him  at  Konyunjik  which  represent  the  building  of  an  artificial 
mound,  and  the  process  of  dragging  the  colossal  figure  to  its  summit. 
"  Aj  some  of  the  largest  of  these  sculptures  were  full  tweniy  feet 
square,  and  must  have  weighed  between  forty  and  fifty  tons>  this 
was  no  easy  task  when  the  only  mechanical  powers  possessed  by  the 
Assyrian  appear  to  have  been  the  roller  and  the  lever.  A  sledge 
was  used  similar  to  that  already  described,  and  drawn  in  the  same 
way.  In  the  bas-relief  representing  the  operation,  four  o£Bcers  were 
seen  on  the  bull,  the  first  apparently  clapping  his  hands  to  make  the 
drawers  keep  time,  the  second  using  the  speaking  trumpet,  the  third 
directing  the  men  who  had  the  care  of  the  rollers,  and  the  fourth 
kneeling  down  behind  to  give  orders  to  those  who  worked  the  lever. 
Two  of  the  groups  were  preceded  by  overseers,  who  turned  back  to 
encourage  the  workmen  in  their  exertions ;  and  in  front  of  the  royal 
chariot,  on  the  edge  of  the  mound,  knelt  an  officer,  probably  the 
chief  superintentent,  looking  towards  the  king  to  receive  orders 
direct  from  him.  Behind  the  monarch  were  carts  bearing  the  cables 
wedges,  and  implements  required  in  moving  the  sculpture.  A  long 
beam  or  lever  was  slung  by  ropes  from  the  Moulders  of  three  mai, 
and  one  of  the  great  wedges  was  carried  in  the  same  way.  In  the 
bas-relief  representing  the  final  placing  of  the  colossal  bull,  the 
figure  no  longer  lay  on  its  side  on  the  sledge,  but  was  held  upright 
by  men  with  ropes  and  forked  wooden  props.  It  was  kept  in  its 
erect  position  by  beams,  held  together  by  cross-bars  and  wedges,^ 
and  was  further  supported  by  blocks  of  stone  or  wood.  On  the  sledge, 
in  front  of  the  bull,  stood  an  officer  gpiving  directions  with  out- 
stretched hands  to  the  workmen.     Cables,  ropes,  rollers,  and  levers 


^  It  may  be  remarked,  that  precisely  the  same  kind  of  framework  was  nsed 
in  the  British  Moseam  fox  moving  and  placing  the  great  scalptares. 
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were  need  by  the  workmen.  .  .  .  When  moving  the  winged 
bulls  and  lions^  now  in  the  British  Museum^  from  the  ruins  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris^  I  used  almost  the  same  means  as  the  ancient 
Assyrians^  employing^  however^  a  cart  instead  of  a  sledge/' 

Of  the  power  of  numbers  unaided  by  artificial  contrivance^  Dr. 
Charleton  well  observes :  '^  Allowing  them  to  have  been  as  unskilful 
as  yon  please  in  such  instruments^  yet  consider  how  numerous  they 
were^  and  how  strenuously  great  swarms  of  them  used  to  join  hands 
together  in  such  attempts;  and  yon  have  not  forgot  the  old  verse^ 
multorum  manibus  grande  levatur  onus,  many  hands  make  light  work. 
What  prodigious  matters  may  be  efiected  by  mere  strength  and 
hand-force  of  great  multitudes  without  rules  of  art,  may  be  discerned 
from  the  savage  Indians ;  who^  being  destitute  of  other  mathematicks 
but  what  nature  dictated  to  them^  and  wanting  the  advantage  of 
eng^es^  did  yet  by  their  simple  toil  and  indefatigable  diligence,  re- 
move stones  of  incredible  greatness :  for  Acosta  (^  Histor.  Indie,  lib. 
3,  cap.  14),  relates,  that  he  measured  one  stone  brought  to  Tiagu- 
anaco,  which  was  38  foot  long,  18  broad,  and  6  thick :  and  that  in 
their  stateliest  edifices  were  many  other  of  much  vaster  magnitude.''^ 
('^  Stoneheng  restored  to  the  Danes,''  p.  46.) 

>  *'  In  hit  interesting  '  Himalayan  Joamal/  (vol.  ii.,  p*  276,)  Dr.  Hooker  states 
that  he  found  the  Kbasias,  a  ^ildish  hill-tribe,  on  the  mountain  confines  of 
Upper  India,  still  erecting  megalitbio  structures.  He  remarks  that  among  the 
Shasias,  <  funeral  ceremonies  are  the  only  ones  of  any  importance,  and  they 
are  often  conducted  with  barbarian  pomp  and  expense ;  and  rude  stones,  of 
gigantic  proportions,  are  erected  as  monuments,  singly  or  in  rows,  or  supporting 
one  another,  like  those  of  Stonebenge,  which  they  rival  in  dimensions  and 
appearance.' 

'*  In  reply  to  personal  enquiries  by  Sir  James  Simpson,  Dr.  Hooker  informed 
him — 

*  In  answer  to  your  query.  Do  you  remember  any  recent  erection,  any 
arrangement  the  same  as  the  cromlechs — vis.,  two,  four,  or  six  upright  stones 
supporting  a  large  mass  ? — this  is  a  common  erection  now  in  vogue,  such  as  are 
put  up  annually  during  the  cold  season.  The  whole  country  for  many  square 
miles  was  dotted  with  them  and  they  are  annually  put  up.  Some  I  saw  were 
quite  fresh,  and  others  half  finished,  and  had  I  been  there  during  the  dry 
season,  I  was  told  I  could  have  seen  the  operation.  A  chief  or  big  man  wants 
to  put  up  such  a  cromlech,  to  commemorate  an  event  or  for  any  other  purpose ; 
he  summons  all  the  country-side,  and  feeds  them  for  the  time.  They  pass  half  the 
time  in  revelry,  the  other  half  in  pulling,  hauliugi  pushing  and  prizing ;    it  is 
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Bat  enough^  if  not  more  than  enough^  npon  the  transport  of  stones 
and  colossi  in  early  times  with  scanty  and  simple  means.  Those 
who  would  go  farther  into  this  interesting  subject  should  turn  to  the 
tenth  volume  of  the  Wiltshire  Arch»ological  Societjr's  Magazine, 
where  they  will  find  a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Smith,  in  which  the 
method  of  moving  colossal  stones  as  practised  by  some  of  the  more 
advanced  nations  of  antiquity,  is  much  more  fully  discussed  than  can 
be  done  here. 

And  now  having,  at  last,  brought  our  huge  block  to  the  place 
where  it  is  to  be  set  up,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  '^  dress '^  it. 
With  what  instrument  is  this  very  hard  stone  to  be  worked?  Our 
masons  have  stone  hammers  and  stone  chisels,  and,  it  may  be,  bronze 
tools  besides.  But  bronze  is  a  rather  soft  metal  for  such  tough  work. 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  in  a  note  to  ch.  86  of  the  second  book  of 
Herodotus  (Rawlinson's  translation),  says  that  in  nietallurgy  the 
Egyptians  possessed  some  secrets  sparcely  known  to  us,  for  they  had 
Ihe  means  of  enabling  copper  to  cut  stone  without  hardening  it  by 
an  alloy,  and  of  giving  to  bronze  blades  the  elasticity  of  steel  with 
great  hardness  and  sharpness  of  edge.  With  the  possession  of  such 
a  secret,  we  can  easily  understand  how  this  wonderful  people  were 
able  to  chisel  out  their  gveai  granite  statues  and  obelisks — but  it  is 
not  likely  that  our  Celtic  ancestors  had  any  such  means  of  hardening 
their  bronze.  What  can  be  done,  however,  with  flint  in  cutting 
stone,  is  told  us  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Stevens,  in  his  interesting  and  valuable 
work,  entitled  "Flint  Chips/'  p.  495:  ''In  the  museum  at  St. 
Germain,''  he  writes, ''  There  are  some  blocks  of  granite,  upon  which 
figures  resembling  those  upon  the  stones  of  Gavr  Inis  have  been  cut 
with  an  ancient  flint  tool  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  Sir 
James  Simpson  has  proved  experimentally  that  ring  and  cup-cuttings 
can  be  produced  upon  the  Argyleshire  schist  and  hard  Aberdeen 


•11  done  by  brute  etrength  and  stupidity.  They  have  neither  soienoe  nor  crafty 
nor  any  implements  of  art  bat  the  lever.  1  was  told  that  the  ashes  of  the 
burnt  dead  were  often  deposited  under  them ;  but  bould  not  make  out  that  this 
was  a  general  custom.  The  whole  country  is  studded  with  stone  erectioos, 
usually  a  cromlech,  with  a  row  of  tall  stones  behind  it.' " — From  Col.  Sir  Henry 
James'  work  on  Btonehenge  published  in  connection  with  the  Ordnance  Sarrey* 
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granite^  with  a  flint  chisel  and  a  wooden  mallet.  In  the  Edinburgh 
Antiquarian  Museum  there  is  a  block  of  grey  Aberdeen  granite  from 
Kintore :  it  is  one  of  the  ancient  sculptured  stones  of  Scotland^  and 
has  upon  one  side  two  crescents^  &c.  On  the  back  of  this  hard 
granite  Mr.  Robert  Paul^  the  door-keeper  of  the  museum^  tried^  at 
Sir  James  Simpson^s  request^  the  experiment  alluded  to^  and  cut  in 
two  hours  two-thirds  of  a  circle^  with  a  flint  and  a  wooden  mallet. 
The  flint  used  was  about  three  inches  in  lengthy  an  inch  in  breadth^ 
and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  circle  which  was 
sculptured  with  it  in  the  granite  ia  seven  inches  in  diameter^  and  the 
incision  itself  is  ncM-ly  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth^  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  depths  and  very  smooth  on  its  cut  surface.  In 
sculpturing  the  circle,  the  sharp  tips  of  the  flint  tool  from  time  to 
time  broke  off,  but  another  sharp  edge  was  always  immediately  ob- 
tained by  merely  turning  the  flint  round.  This  experiment  shows 
conclusively  that  such  sculptures  might  have  been  produced  during 
the  Stone  Age/^  and  also  that,  even  without  metal,  all  that  was  done 
to  the  sarsen  and  other  stones  at  Stonehenge  might  have  been  effected 
by  flint  alone.^  Dr.  Thumam  was  of  opinion,  that,  in  making  the 
mortises  and  tenons,  the  stones,  after  certain  chippings  had  been 
made,  had  been  rubbed  into  form  by  means  of  stone  mullers,  with 
sand  and  water.' 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  feet  of  the  fallen  trilithons,  the  part  to 
be  imbedded  in  the  ground  was,  in  some  instances,  by  chipping  made 
smaller  and  narrower  than  tne  part  to  stand  above  ground ;  and  it 
would  appear  from  the  statement  contained  in  the  foUowing  cutting 
from  a  Salisbury  newspaper  of  October  3rd,  1863,  attested  by  Mr. 


^  Though  hundreds  of  beaaiifol  stone  axes  and  ornaments  have  been  foand 
in  the  Britanny  tumuli,  no  weapons  of  metal  have  yet  ocoured  in  them.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  carvings  on  some  of  tiie  stones  could  not  have  heen  cut 
without  metal.  Actual  experiments,  however,  as  Messrs.  Bertrand  and  de 
Mortillet  have  shown  me,  prove  that  the  stone  can  be  cut  with  flint,  while 
bronze  produces  no  effect  on  it."— Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Times,  p.  110, 
second  edition. 

^he  irregular  form  and  size  of  these  mortises  and  tenons  justify  the  conjec- 
ture of  William  Smith,  the  geologist,  that  these  had  been  formed  by  friction 
with  stones  and  sand." — Crania  Britannica. 
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J.  Browne^  that  the  hole  into  which  the  upright  was  to  be  dropt 
was  prepared  with  a  bed  of  concrete :  ^^  It  has  been  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  observant  persons^  that  the  now  wholly  prostrate  trilithon 
at  Stonehenge  should^  considering  the  extreme  smallness  of  its  base^ 
ever  have  stood  for  ages  immemorial.  On  the  ^2nd  ult.^  Sir  Edmund 
Antrobus'  under-gamekeeper^  Mr.  Eli  Vockins^  of  Seven  Barrows^ 
when  digging  deeply  for  rabbits^  proved  that  the  upright  had  been 
embedded  in  a  rough  strong  concrete^  the  g^reat  quantity  and  tenacious 
quality  of  which  fully  account  for  their  long  and  otherwise  inex- 
plicable stability. — Joseph  Browne,  eye-witness.'' 

And  now  that  our  stone  is  prepared,  and  the  hole  for  its  reception 
has  deen  dug  out  and  lined  with  concrete,  how  is  it  to  be  raised,  and 
set  up  in  its  place  ?  Mr.  R.  W.  Emerson,  who  visited  Stonehenge 
with  Mr.  T.  Carlyle,  could  not  see  much  difficulty  in  handling  and 
carrying  stones  of  this  size :  "  The  like  is  done  in  all  cities,  every 
day,  with  no  other  aid  than  horse-power.  I  chanced  to  see  a  year 
ago  men  at  work  on  the  substructure  of  a  house,  in  Bodmin  Square, 
in  Boston,  swinging  a  block  of  granite  of  the  size  of  the  largest  of 
the  Stonehenge  columns,  with  an  ordinary  derrick.  The  men  were 
common  masons,  with  Paddies  to  help,  nor  did  they  think  they  were 
doing  anything  remarkable.  I  suppose  there  were  as  good  men  a 
thousand  years  ago.'' '  It  is  probable  that  there  were  as  good  men  a 
thousand  or  two  thousand  years  ago,  but  it  is  very  improbable  that 
the  latter  had  derricks.    • 

Mr.  Hickman,  in  the  twenty-eighth  volume  of  the ''  ArchaBolc^ia," 
gives  a  plate  embodying  his  ideas  of  the  manner  in  which  the  up- 
rights were  raised  into  their  positions.  He  has  assumed,  however, 
that  the  people  of  that  day  had  ropes.  The  Rev.  Richard  Warner, 
the  historian  of  Bath,  in  his  ^'  Walk  through  some  of  the  Western 
counties  of  England,"  p.  216,  (1800,)  says :  "  What  is  there  in  these 
Celtic  temples  that  should  so  greatly  excite  our  admiration  ?  Even 
in  Stonehenge,  the  most  stupendous  of  them,  we  see  nothing  that 
might  not  readily  be  effected  by  the  united  efforts  of  tumultuary 
numbers.     The  wondrous  stones  which  compose  it  would  be  foimd 

» "  English  TraiU,"  1866. 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marlboioogh^  amongst  that  aBsemblage  of 
rocky  fragments  called  the  Grey  Wethers;  would  be  floated  down 
the  Lesser  Avon  to  Amesbury ;  conveyed  to  the  spot  where  they  now 
stand  with  the  assistance  of  rollers;  and  lifted  to  their  present  situ- 
ation by  the  inclined  plane;  operations  which  seem  to  include  no 
particular  sagacity  in  their  designation^  or  difficulty  in  their  execution; 
particularly  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  whole  strength  of  the 
nation  was  directed  to  accomplish  the  work  by  the  irresistable  im- 
pulse of  superstition/'     Mr.  Max  Miiller^  in  his  interesting  paper  on 
"  Cornish  Antiquities,''  in  the  third  volume  of  ''  Chips  from  a  Ger- 
man Workshop/'  thus  treats  this  question :  ''  Marvellous  as  are  the 
remains  of  that  primitive  style  of  architectural  art,  the  only  real 
problem  they  offer  is  how  such  large  stones  could  have  been  brought 
together  from  a  distance,  and  how  such  enormous  weights  could 
have  been  lifted  up.     The  first  question  is  answered  by  ropes  and 
rollers,  and  the  mural  sculptures  of  Nineveh  show  us  what  can  be 
done  by  such  simple  machinery.     We  there  see  the  whole  picture  of 
how  these  colossal  blocks  of  stone  were  moved  from  the  quarry  on 
to  the  place  where  they  were  wanted.     Given  plenty  of  time,  and 
plenty  of  men  and  oxen,  and  there  is  no  block  which  could  not  be 
brought  to  its  right  place  by  means  of  ropes  and  rollers.     And  that 
our  forefathers  did  not  stint  themselves  either  in  time,  or  in  men,  or 
other  cattle,  when  engaged  in  erecting  such  monuments,  we  know 
even  from  comparatively  modem  times.     Under  Harold  Harfagr, 
two  kings  spent  three  whole  years  in  erecting  one  single  tumulus ; 
and  Harold  Blatand  is  said  to  have  employed  the  whole  of  his  army 
and  a  vast  number  of  oxen  in  transporting  a  large  stone  which  he 
wished  to  place  on  his  mother's  tomb.  (Saxo  Grammaticus,  'Historia 
Danica,'  lib.  x.,  p.  167,  ed.  Francfurt,  1576.)     As  to  the  second 
question,  we  can  readily  understand  how,  after  the  supporters  had 
once  been  fixed  in  the  ground,  an  artificial  mound  might  be  raised, 
which,  when  the  heavy  slab  had  been  rolled  up  on  an  inclined  plane, 
might  be  removed  again,  and  thus  leave  the  heavy  stone  poised  in 
its  startling  elevation." 

The  writer  is  indebted  to]  Weaver's  ^^Monumenta  Antiqua"  (Nichols 
1840),  for  the  following  quotation :  '*  Bray,  in  his  work  on  the  part 
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of  Devonshire  bordering  on  the  Tamar  and  the  Tavj,  ohe^rving  tiiat 
in  India,  on  the  tops  of  some  of  the  pagodas,  there  are  amazing 
masses  of  rock,  adds,  that  to  place  them  in  such  elevated  situations 
they  had  recourse  to  aggeration.  They  took  the  laborious  method 
by  accumulated  earth  of  forming  an  easy  ascent  or  inclined  plane  to 
the  top,  by  means  of  levers  rolled  them  to  the  summit,  and  then  re- 
moved the  mound  (Bray,  vol.  L,  p.  228)."  * 

Mr.  Tom  Smith,  sometime  master,  successively,  of  the  Cravai  and 
Hambledon  packs  of  hounds,  a  good  artist  and  a  clever  man,  had  a 
theory  about  the  manner  in  which  the  stones  were  set  up,  which  is 
worth  giving  in  the  words  of  his  biographer :  *  "  Being  shortly  after 
on  a  visit  to  the  Bishop  [Denison,  his  brother-in-law],  a  party  was 
made  up  to  go  to  Stonehenge.  On  their  return  there  was  a  discussion 
on  that  wonderful  structure,  in  which  Mr.  Smith  did  not  take  part 
This  caused  the  Bishop  to  ask  if  he  did  not  agree  with  the  rest  as  to 
the  almost  superhuman  character  of  the  pile,  and  the  inadequacy  of 
any  known  means  for  raising  it :  he  replied  that  he  saw  nothing  so 
marvellous  about  it,  and  that  he  thought  he  could  point  out  a  way 
in  which  it  might  have  been  constructed.  Pen,  ink,  and  paper  were 
forthwith  placed  before  him,  and  he  was  desired  to  put  his  ideas  in 
a  tangible  shape.  He  at  once  made  a  sketch,  and  the  matter  for* 
nished  conversation  for  the  evening.  The  Bishop,  looking  at  the 
sketch,  allowed  that  there  might  be  something  in  the  supposition, 
and  next  asked  where  the  huge  stones  of  Stonehenge  could  have 
come  from.  Mr.  Smith  then  gave  an  account  of  a  fox  having  been 
run  to  earth  at  the  Orey  Wethers,  and  explained  that  these  stones 
are  just  of  the  same  character ;  some  of  them  being  twenty  feet 
long,  seven  or  eight  wide,  and  three  or  four  thick.  He  allowed  that 
it  would  require  a  great  number  of  men  to  transport  such  stones  for 
ten  miles  over  Salisbury  Plain :  but  anyone  who  looks  at  the  Wans- 
dyke,  which  traverses  the  same  district  for  thirty  or  forty  miles^  will 


^  0d6  would  like  to  know  how  the  roof  of  the  Maosolenm  of  Theodorie,  at 
Bavenna,  which  is  formed  from  a  tingle  hlock  of  limestone,  36  feet  in  its 
internal  diameter,  and  estimated  to  weigh  above  200  tons,  was  raised  to  its 
place. 

9  <<  Sporting  Inddents  in  the  Life  of  another  Tom  Smith,"  1867. 
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see  tliat  there  is  no  real  objection.  Whoever  they  were  that  dog 
that  wide  dyke^  and  threw  up  that  high  bank^  must  have  had  abun- 
dance of  labour  at  command ;  and  though  Mr.  Goodman's  fourteen 
horses  could  not  move  one  of  the  Grey  Wethers,  long  levers  very 
probably  could.  As  Dr.  Johnson  says  in  Basselas,  ^  The  master  of 
mechanics  laughs  at  strength ; '  and  Archimedes  had  said  long  before 
him, '  Give  me  a  place  to  stand  on,  and  a  lever,  and  I  will  move  the 
world.'  •  .  .  Trunks  of  oaks  bound  with  iron,  and  pierced  with 
holes  for  levers  would  furnish  rollers  to  propel  the  stones  to  very  near 
their  ultimate  destination.  It  is  also  necessary  to  suppose  the  site 
of  Stonehenge  occupied  by  a  mound,  either  natural  or  artificial ;  the 
ascent  being  by  an  easy  incline  from  the  quarter  whence  these  stones 
were  brought.  On  the  top  of  the  mound  we  must  suppose  as  many 
holes  dug  as  there  were  upright  stones  to  be  placed.  On  the  arrival 
of  each  stone,  it  would  be  dropped  into  its  hole;  and  when  all  were 
thus  placed,  there  would  only  remain  the  more  easy  task  of  laying 
on  the  imposts,  each  end  of  which  evidently  has  been  mortised  on  to 
the  perpendiculars.  The  earth 'would  then  be  dug  away,  leaving 
the  structure  complete ;  and  if  this  earth  must  be  accounted  for,  we 
may  think  it  probable  that  we  see  it  in  the  numerous  barrows  near^ 
that  still  exist  on  Salisbury  Plain.'' 


/^-^^SH^^^ 
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^or  kl^  prpase  ibrert  tj^ese  <$tones  set  tt|r  ? 

the  writer^  who  believes  in  the  pre-Chrigtian  erection  of 
Stonehenge^  it  does  not  appear  impossible  to  arrive  at  some- 
thing like  a  rational  conception  of  the  objects  of  the  founders  of 
Stonehenge.  Man^  even  the  most  savage  and  degraded^  must  have 
his  god  or  gods.  The  religious  instinct  implanted  in  man^  and 
fostered  by  the  constant  realization  of  his  own  weakness^  and  of  the 
existence  of  powers  above  him^  around  him,  and  independent  of  him^ 
by  which  his  welfare  is  more  or  less  afEected^  must  have  an  outcome. 
And  if  he  knows  not  the  Creator  he  will  worship  the  creature.  And 
which  of  Gk)d's  creatures  would  he  be  so  likely  to  make  the  object 
of  his  simple-minded  adoration^  as  that  great  body^  which^  by  its 
light  and  heat^  would  appear  to  him  to  exercise  the  most  potent  in- 
fluence over  his  material  good  ?  As  the  sun  simply^  or  as  the  sun  in 
connection  with  the  moon  and  stars^  it  would  be  regarded  by  him  as 
the  natural  object  of  his  daily  worship.  ^'  In  the  East/'  says  Dr. 
Dollinger,  ''where  the  stars  shine  brightly  in  an  ever-cloudless  sky, 
and  men  more  readily  receive  the  influences  of  these  heavenly  bodies^ 
astrolatry^  or  the  worship  of  the  stars  that  illume  the  earthy  developed 
itself.  Above  all^  it  was  the  sun^  the  great  quickener  of  nature^ 
adored  as  the  centre  and  lordly  power  of  the  visible  universe^  as  the 
common  source  of  light  and  lif  e^  by  which  men  felt  themselves  ir- 
resistably  attracted.  For  their  high^  ever-increasing  susceptibility 
of  natural  impressions^  and  of  the  properties  of  the  universe^  led 
them  to  give  themselves  up  with  longing  and  passion  to  the  sidereal 
powers,  and  they  felt  themselves  governed  by  them  as  if  by  magic. 
The  cultus  they  rendered  them,  the  direction  of  all  their  intellectual 
powers  towards  them,  the  sympathy  with  their  phases,  their  setting, 
disappearances  and  re-appearances,  the  every-where  prevalent  notion 
in  all  antiquity  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  not  dead  masseis  of  fire 
or  earth,  but  living  animated  beings — all  this  involved  them  more 
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and  more  in  a  service  of  complete  idolatry  and  worship — ^religion 
became  astrolatry/'  * 

Dean  Milman  says,  "  Down  to  the  captivity,  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
had  been  in  contact  only  with  the  religions  of  the  neighbonring 
nations,  which,  however  differently  modified,  appear  to  have  been 
essentially  the  same,  a  sort  of  Nature-worship,  in  which  the  host  of 
beaven,  especially  the  snn  and  moon,  under  different  names,  Baal  and 
Moloch,  Astarte  and  Mylitta,  and  probably  as  symbols  or  represen- 
tatives of  the  active  and  passive  powers  of  nature,  no  doubt  with 
some  distinction  of  their  attributes,  were  the  predominant  objects. 
These  religions  had  long  degenerated  into  cruel  or  licentious  super- 
stitions; and  the  Jews,  in  falling  off  to  the  idolatry  of  their  neigh- 
bours, or  introducing  foreign  rites  into  their  own  religious  system, 
not  merely  offended  against  the  great  primal  distinction  of  their 
faith — ^the  unity  of  the  Godhead — ^but  sunk  from  the  pure,  humane, 
and  comparatively  civilised  institutes  of  their  law-g^ver,  to  the  loose 
and  sanguinary  usages  of  barbarism/^  ^ 

Let  us  hear,  too,  what  Mr.  Tylor  (who  has  made  the  primitive 
culture  of  mankind  his  especial  study)  says  upon  solar  worship : 
"  Rivalling  in  power  and  glory  the  all-encompassing  heaven,  the  sun 
moves  eminent  among  the  deities  of  nature,  no  mere  cosmic  globe 
affecting  distant  material  worlds  by  force  in  the  guise  of  light  and 
heat  and  gravity,  but  a  living  reigning  Lord : — 

'0  Thoa,  that  with  surpassiog  glory  orown'd, 
Looks't  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  God 
Of  this  new  world.' 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  with  Sir  William  Jones,  that  one 

* "  The  Gentile  and  the  Jew,"  vol.  i.,  p.  67. 

*  History  of  Christianity,  hook  i.,  c.  2.    Dean  Milman  refers  to  Bohlen,  (das 

,alte  Indien,  p.  139  et  seq.)  who  gives  a  long  list  of  the  festivals  of  the  sun ; 

and  to  Dr.  Richard's  valuable  work  on  Egyptian  Mythology ;  on  the  Deification 

of  the  Active  and  Passive  Powers  of  Generation ;    the  marriage  of  the  Snn 

and  the  Earth,  p.  40,  and  pp.  62 — 75. 

The  writer  cannot  divest  himself  of  the  idea  that,  at  Abury,  a  symbolical 
representation  was  intended  of  the  generative  and  fructifying  powers  of  the 
Bun  in  its  connection  with  the  earth,  the  "  irafifiijTop  rt  y^"  apostrophized  by 
Prometheus,  (Prom.  Yinotus  90). 
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great  fountain  of  all  idolatiy  in  the  four  qruurters  of  ihe  globe  was 
the  veneration  paid  by  men  to  the  sun :  it  is  no  more  than  an  ex- 
aggeration to  saj,  with  Mr.  Helps^  of  the  sun-worship  in  Pern,  that 
it  was  inevitable.  Smi  worship  is  hj  no  means  universal  among  tiie 
lower  races  of  mankind^  but  manifests  itself  in  the  upper  levels  of 
savage  religion  in  districts  far  and  wide  over  the  earth,  often  assuming 
the  prominence  which  it  keeps  and  develops  in  the  faiths  of  the 
barbaric  world.  Why  some  races  are  sun-worshippers  and  otho^ 
not^  is  indeed  too  hard  a  question  to  answer  in  general  terms.  Tet 
one  important  reason  is  obvious^  that  the  sun  is  not  so  evidently  the 
god  of  wild  hunters  and  fishers^  as  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil^  who 
watch  him  day  by  day^  giving  or  taking  away  their  wealth  and  their 
very  life.  On  the  geographical  significance  of  sun-worship,  D'Orbigny 
has  made  a  remark,  suggestive  if  not  altogether  sound,  connecting 
the  worship  of  the  sun  not  so  much  with  the  torrid  regions  where 
his  glaring  heat  oppresses  man  all  day  long,  and  drives  him  to  the 
shade  for  refuge,  as  with  climates  where  his  presence  is  welcomed 
for  its  life-giving  heat,  and  nature  chills  at  his  departure.*'  * 


^  Tylor't  Primitiye  Culture,  iL,  p.  260.  Most  of  us,  doubtless,  are  acquainted 
with  Southej's  sonnet : — 

**  I  marrd  not,  O  Son !    that  onto  Thee 
In  adoration  man  snonld  bow  the  knee, 
And  poor  hit  prayer  of  mingled  awe  and  love ; 
For  like  a  God  thon  ait,  and  on  thy  way 
Of  glory  sheddest  with  benignant  ray. 
Beauty,  and  life,  and  Joyanoe  firom  aboTe. 
Ko  longer  let  theee  miftti  thy  radianoe  shrood. 
These  oold  raw  miata  that  chill  the  oomfortleea  day; 
But  thed  thy  splendour  through  the  opening  oloud 
And  cheer  the  earth  onee  more.    The  languid  flowers 
lie  scentless,  beaten  down  with  heary  rain ; 
Earth  asks  thy  presence,  saturate  with  showers; 
O  Loid  of  Light !    put  forth  thy  beams  again 
For  damp  and  cheerless  are  the  gloomy  hours." 

The  most  eloquent  writer  of  English  in  modem  timesi  sajs :  **  It  may 
\ie  easy  to  prove  that  the  asoent  of  Apollo  in  his  ohaiiot  signifies  nothing 
but  the  rising  of  the  sun.  But  what  does  the  sunrise  itself  ngnify  to 
us  F  If  only  languid  return  to  frivolous  amusement,  or  fruitless  labour,  it  willt 
indeed,  not  be  easy  for  us  to  oonceiye  the  power,  oyer  a  Greek,  of  the  name  <^ 
Apollo.  But  if,  for  us  also,  as  for  the  Greek,  the  sunrise  means  daily  restora- 
tion to  the  sense  of  passionate  gladness  and  of  perfect  life — if  it  means  the 
thrilling  of  new  strength  through  every  nerve, — the  shedding  over  us  a  better 
peace  than  the  peace  of  night,  in  the  power  of  the  dawn,-— and  the  poiging  of 
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In  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Britain^  dependent  so  mnch  on  solar 
influence^  for  its  material  prosperity,  would  it  be  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  solar  cultus  would  prevail  ?  It  can  hardly  have 
been  an  accident  that  the  stone  without  the  circles  at  Stonehenge 
should  have  been  so  placed  that  the  sun  should  rise  immediately  over 
it  at  the  summer  solstice.  A  remarkable  account  is  given  by  Mr. 
W.  G".  Palgrave  of  a  very  similar  structure  to  Stonehenge,  which  he 
found  in  Arabia,  where  the  heavenly  bodies  were  the  objects  of  wor- 
ship; it  is  as  follows :  "  We  had  halted  for  a  moment  on  the  verge 
of  the  uplands,  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  prospect  before  us.  All 
along  the  ridge  where  we  stood,  and  visible  at  various  distances  down 
the  level,  rose  the  tall,  circular  watch-towers  of  Kaseem.  But  im- 
mediately before  us  stood  a  more  remarkable  monument,  one  that 
fixed  the  attention  and  wonder  even  of  our  Arab  companions  them- 
selves. For  hardly  had  we  descended  the  narrow  path  where  it 
winds  from  ledge  to  ledge  down  to  the  bottom,  when  we  saw  before 
us  several  huge  stones,  like  enormous  boulders,  placed  endways 
perpendicularly  on  the  soil,  while  some  of  them  yet  upheld  similar 
masses  laid  transversely  over  their  summit.  They  were  arranged  in 
a  curve,  once  forming  part,  it  would  appear,  of  a  large  circle,  and 
many  other  like  fragments  lay  rolled  on  the  ground  at  a  moderate 
distance;  the  number  of  them  still  upright  was,  to  speak  from 
memory,  eight  or  nine.  Two,  at  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  apart  one 
from  the  other,  and  resembling  huge  gate-posts,  yet  bore  their  hori- 
zontal lintel,  a  long  block  laid  across  them ;  a  few  were  deprived  of 
their  upper  traverse,  the  rest  supported  each  its  head-piece  in  defiance 
of  time  and  of  the  more  destructive  eflTorts  of  man.  So  nicely- 
balanced  did  one  of  these  cross-bars  appear,  that  in  hope  it  might 
prove  a  rocking-stone,  I  guided  my  camel  right  under  it,  and  then 

evil  vision  and  fear  by  the  baptism  of  its  dew ; — ^if  the  sun  itself  is  an 
inflaence,  to  us  also,  of  spiritaal  good — and  beoomes  thns  in  reality,  not  in 
imagination,  to  us  also,  a  spiritaal  power, — ^we  may  then  soon  overpass  the 
narrow  limit  of  oonoeption  which  kept  that  power  impersonal,  and  rise  with 
the  Greek  to  the  thought  of  an  angel,  who  rejoiced  as  a  strong  man  to  run  his 
course,  whose  voice,  calling  to  life  and  to  labour,  rang  round  the  earth,  and 
whose  going  forth  was  to  the  ends  of  heaven." —Ruskin's  '*  Queen  of  the 
Air,"  p.  11. 
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ftretching  up  my  riding  stick  at  arm^s  leng^th  could  just  manage  to 
tonch  and  push  it,  but  it  did  not  stir.  Meanwhile  the  respeetiYc 
heights  of  camel,  rider,  and  stick  taken  together  would  place  the 
stone  in  question  full  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground.  These  blocks 
seem  by  their  quality,  to  have  been  hewn  from  the  neighbouring 
Umestone  difi*,  and  roughly  shaped,  but  present  no  further  trace  of 
art,  no  groove  or  cavity  of  sacrificial  import,  much  less  anything  in- 
tended for  figure  or  ornament.  The  people  of  the  country  attribute 
their  erection  to  Darim,  and  by  his  own  hands,  too,  seeing  thai  he 
was  a  giant;  also  for  some  magical  ceremony,  since  he  was  a 
magician.  Pointing  towards  Bass,  our  companions  affirmed  that  a 
second  and  similar  stone  circle,  also  of  gigantic  dimensions,  existed 
there,  and  lastly  they  mentioned  a  third  towards  the  south-west. 
That  the  object  of  these  strange  constructions  was  in  some  measure 
religions,  seems  to  me  hardly  doubtful;  and  if  the  learned  conjectures 
that  would  discover  a  planetary  symbolism  in  Stonehenge  and  Carnac 
have  any  real  foundation,  this  Arabian  monument,  erected  in  the 
land  where  the  heavenly  bodies  are  known  to  have  been  once  v^i« 
erated  by  the  inhabitants,  may  make  a  like  claim ;  in  fact,  there  is 
little  difierenoe  between  the  stone  wonder  of  Elaseem  and  that  of 
Wiltshire,  except  that  the  one  is  in  Arabia,  the  other,  the  more 
perfect,  in  England.''  * 

Dr.  Thumam,  in  his  "  Historical  Ethnology  of  Britain ''  (chap. 
V.  of  the  introduction  to  the  ''  Crania  Britannica '')  says ;  "  Various 
British  coins  exhibit  symbols  of  stars,  crescents,  and  suns,  which 
may  refer  to  the  ancient  astral  and  elemental  worship,''  and  refers 

1  Narrative  of  a  year's  journey  through  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia,  1862-^ 
63,  by  William  Qifford  Palgrave,  vol.  i.,  p.  250,  1865.  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  re- 
ferring to  Bonstettin,  Bur  les  Dolmens,  p.  27,  says,  *'  that  Kohen,  a  Jesuit 
Missionary,  has  recently  discovered  in  Arabia,  near  Khabb,  in  the  district  of 
Xasimi  three  large  stone  circles,  described  as  being  extremely  like  StoneheDge, 
and  consisting  of  very  lofty  triliths." — p.  122,  second  edition.  Dr.  Thumam 
has  a  memorandum  to  the  following  effect,  from  Selden  "de  I>i8  Syria, 
Syntagma  ii.,  c.  xv. ,  acervus  Mercurii,  &c."  Selden  is  quoting  several  Jewish 
and  Talmudic  writers,  one  of  them  saying :  "  Lapides  fani  Merkolis  sic  di»- 
positi  erant,  ut  unus  hinc,  alter  illino,  tertius  super  utrumque  collooaretur ; " 
and  that  **  Merkolis,  binis  lapidibns,  sibi  mntuo  a^aoentibus,  tertius  lapis 
imponebatur.'' 
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to  the  engrayings  of  some  gold  coina  found  on  Parley  Heathy  Surrey, 
which  are  given  at  p.  304  of  the  thirteenth  volume  ol  the  ArchsB- 
ological  Journal.  The  Bev.  Prebendary  Earle,  also  argues  from 
these  characters  on  British  coins  in  favour  of  the  solar  theory,  but 
this  view  is  not  acquiesced  in  by  all  numismatists.  The  writer^s  old 
and  valued  friend,  Mr.  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the 
Numismatic  Society,  has  kindly  furnished  him  with  the  following 
communication:  ^' There  is  no  mystery  about  the  origin  of  the 
earliest  coins  of  Britain.  They  are  degraded  types  of  Gaulish  coins^ 
and  these  Gkiulish  coins  again  are  degraded  types  of  those  of  Philip 
of  Macedon.  When  the  Gauls  invaded  Macedonia,  they  brought 
back,  as  part  of  their  plunder,  gold  money  of  Philip ;  and  as  they 
had  none  before  (so  far  as  we  know)  they  set  to  work  to  copy  what 
they  had  found.  The  first  copies  are  sufficiently  well  done  to  be  like 
their  originals.  You  find  0IAIIIIIOY  legible  and  a  victory 
driving  a  chariot.  Soon  the  Greek  letters  are  lost,  and  the  victory 
and  chariot  become  indistinct.  Some  of  these  indistinct  coins  found 
their  way  to  Britain  in  the  course  of  trade,  and  were  imitated  by  the 
Britons,  each  imitation  being  one  stage  farther  off  from  the  original 
Philip's,  till,  at  length,  all  notion  of  a  horse  and  chariot  is  lost.  The 
horse  remains,  but  such  a  nondescript  animal  (sometimes  with  his 
tail  divided  into  three  distinct  tails  I )  that  you  would  hardly  g^ess 
that  it  was  meant  for  a  horse.  Then  the  chariot  departs  altogether, 
and  its  wheels  appear  anywhere  on  the  coins — above,  before,  in  front 
of  other  objects.  Some  of  the  circles  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Thumam 
are  probably  these  wheels.  I  doubt  altogether  the  existence  of  any 
astral  or  mythic  marks,  though,  of  course,  a  star  or  a  wheel  with 
the  spokes  crossing  will  be  seized  on  by  some  as  representing  the 
sun,  and  so  on.  These  gold  British  coins  may  be  considered  as 
before  or  as  contemporary  with  Julius  Csdsar.  After  his  time  we 
find  Roman  types  on  British  coins.'' 

Having  said  so  much  upon  the  probable  connection  of  Stonehenge 
with  sun-worship,  it  will  be  well  to  introduce  here  the  opinions 
which  have  been  broached  by  antiquaries  and  others  since  the  publi- 
cation of  Sir  Richard  Hoare's  volume  of  ''Ancient  Wilts,"  in 
1812. 
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Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  hie  edition  of  Dryden's  works  (1818),  com- 
menting apon  Dr.  Charleton's  work,  in  which  the  erection  of  Stone- 
henge  was  attributed  to  the  Danes,  and  which  work  had  been  com- 
mended by  Dryden,  says :  ''  The  Doctor's  opinion  is  hypotfaetical 
and  inconsistent  with  eyidence,for  Stonehenge  is  expressly  mentioned 
by  Nennius,  who  wrote  two  hundred  years  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Danes  in  Britain.  If  it  be  true,  which  is  alleged  by  some  writers, 
that  it  was  anciently  called  Stanhengist,  or  indeed,  whether  that  be 
tme  or  no,  the  monument  seems  likely  to  have  been  a  Saxon  creation, 
during  their  days  of  paganism ;  for  it  is  neither  mentioned  by  CsBsar 
nor  Tacitus,  who  were  both  likely  to  have  noticed  a  structure  of  so 
remarkable  an  appearance.*' 

Of  Dryden's  address  to  the  Doctor  the  following  lines  may  be 
given  .— 

'*  Saoh  is  the  healing  virtue  of  joar  pen, 
To  perfect  oureA  in  books  as  wdl  as  men : 
Nor  is  this  work  the  least :    yoa  well  may  give 
To  m0n  new  vigoar,  who  make  stones  to  live. 
Through  yon  the  Danes  (their  short  dominion  lost) 
A  longer  conquest  than  the  Saxons  boest. 
Stonehengy  once  thought  a  Temple,  yoa  have  found 
A  throne,  where  Kings  our  earthly  Gods  were  orown'd. 
Where  by  their  wond'ring  subjects  they  were  seen. 
Joyed  with  their  stature  and  their  princely  mien. 
Our  Sovereign  here  above  the  rest  might  stand, 
Aod  here  be  chose  again  to  rule  the  Land. 
These  ruins  sheltered  once  His  sacred  head 
When  he  from  Wor'sters  fetal  battle  fled ; 
Watoh'd  by  the  Genius  of   his  royal  place, 
And  mighty  visions  of  the  Danish  race. 
His  Refuge  then  was  for  a  Temple  shown : 
But,  He  restor'd,  'tb  now  become  a  Throne." 

The  late  Rev.  Edward  Duke  considered  Stonehenge  ''  as  forming 
part  of  a  planetarium,  in  connection  with  Abury^in  the  more  northern 
part  of  the  country,  and  with  a  series  of  remains  to  be  traced  on  the 
face  of  the  intervening  country,  the  gigantic  proportions  of  which 
were  such  that  its  meridian  line  was  extended  no  less  than  two-and- 
thirty  miles.'*  See  this  explained  at  length  in  ''  Druidical  Temples 
of  Wilts''  (1848),  and  in  Mr.  Duke's  letter  relative  to  Stonehenge^ 
in  the  Salisbury  volume  of  the  Archaeological  Institute. 
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The  Bey.  John  Bathurst  Deane  (an  old  and  valued  friend  of  the 
writer,  now  unhappily  deprived  of  sight),  in  his  work,  on  the  "Wor- 
ship of  the  Serpent  '^  (1833),  says  that  "the  circle  and  the  horse-shoe 
were  both  sacred  figures  in  the  Druidical  religion,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Stoneheuge,  where  they  are  united ;  the  outer  circles  enclosing  inner 
Qorse-shoes.  I  cannot  find  any  connection  between  the  latter  sym- 
bol and  the  tenets  of  the  Celtic  religion,  unless  it  be  intended  as  a 
representation  of  the  moon  "  p.  370. 

Mr.  Henry  Lawes  Long,  in  his  interesting  and  learned  work  on  "the 
Early  Geography  of  Western  Europe,''  1859,  writes  as  follows  :  "  It  is 
evident  from  the  words  of  Caesar :  '  The  doctrine  was  discovered  in 
Britain,  and  imported  into  Gaul,'  ^  that  Druidism  must  have  been  the 
religion  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Britain,  and  found  there  by  the  more 
recent  settlers ;  that  is,  that  it  was  the  religion  of  the  Cy  mry,  and  that 
the  Belgic  settlers,  upon  so  discovering  it,  became  its  converts,  and 
transmitted  it  to  their  parent  states  in  Gaul.  No  doubt  this 
change  took  place  many  years  before  the  time  of  Caesar,  his  ex- 
pression '  existimatur '  implies  this,  because  it  evidently  relates  to 
a  distant  event  :  besides,  some  considerable  time  is  necessary  for 
the  thorough  and  universal  establishment  of  Druidism  in   Gaul. 

.  .  .  .  The  Cimbri  were  a  portion  of  the  extended  Cymry 
who  occupied  the  whole  of  the  western  coast  of  Britain  from  the 
Clyde,  through  Cumberland  and  Wales,  to  the  south-western 
extremity  of  Britain,  comprising  the  counties  of  Somerset,  Devon, 
and  Cornwall.  It  was  here,  then,  that  the  Western  Belgae,  the  in- 
habitants of  Wilts,  whom  1  believe  to  have  been  Ambiani,  were  brought 
into  contact  with  the  Cymry,  and  from  them  they  must  necessarily 
have  received  the  Druidical  religion,  in  the  place  of  the  superstition, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  which  they  brought  over  with  them 
from  the  continent.  The  conversion  of  the  Belgse  to  Druidism 
would  naturally  have  led  to  the  erection  of  a  temple  in  honour  of 
their  new  creed.     Druidical  remains,  in  the  shape  of  rude  circles  of 


^  <*  Disciplina  hseo  in  Britannia  reperta ;  at  que  inde  in  Qalliam  translata  esse, 
ezistimatur,  et  nunc,  qui  diligent! us  earn  rem  oognoscere  volunt,  plerumqae 
1116,  disoendi  oauslt,  protioisountur." — CtM.  do  Bell.  GalL  lib.  iv. 

VOL,   XVI. — ^NO.   XLVI.  K 
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stones  are  found  in  Somersetshire  and  in  various  places  along'  the 
territories  of  the  Cymry,  through  Wales  and  in  Cumberland,  all  of 
them  partaking  of  the  same  primitive  character — ^huge  masses  of 
unhewn  stone,  arranged  in  a  spherical  position.  Six  or  seven  miles 
north  of  the  mounds  of  Old  Sarum,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Western  Belgae,  is  that  marvel  of  Britain,  which  now  bears  Uie 
Saxon  appellation  of  '  Stonehenge/ ''     (pp.  100 — 2.) 

Mr.  J.  M.  Kemble  thought  it  quite  possible  that  the  triliths 
might  have  served  as  gallowses,  on  some  grand  occasion ;  and  that 
after  a  defeat  some  British  leaders  may  have  been  sacrificed  by  tying 
them  up  to  Woden  on  the  same.     As  long  as  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language  is  Anglo-Saxon,  Stonehenge  can  mean  nothing  but  "  The 
Stone  Gallowses.^'     Notes  and  Queries,  second  series,  vol.  iii.,  p.  2. 
Mr.  J.  Y.  Akerman,  F.S.A.,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Thumam,  dated 
November  1st,  1860,  writes  as  follows:   " Most  of  the  writers  on 
Stonehenge  seem  determined  to  show  us  how  little  qualified  they  are 
to  discuss  such  a  subject.     I  think  it  dot  unlikely  that  the  pagan 
Saxons  made  Stonehenge  on  some  grand  occasion  their  offering  place. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  when  they  offered  human  victims  to 
Woden,  they  hung  ihem  up,  and  here  was  a  not  inappropriate  spot.^' 
In  Halliwell's  "  Rambles  in  Western  Corn  wall,''  1861,  is  the 
following  :  "  With  regard  to  Stonehenge,  the  theory  of  its  being  a 
temple  of  the  Druids  is  unsupported  by  the  least  evidence,  the  little 
there  is  at  all  respecting  it  leading  to  the  belief,  that  in  it  we  see 
the  remains  of  a  gigantic  mausoleum,  in  the  middle  of  an  ancient 
British  cemetery,  which  continued  in  use  during  the  Roman  sway.'^ 
A  critic  of  Mr.   Halli well's  work  {Saturday  Bevieto,  April  12th, 
1862),  remarks,  that   "No  ancient  writer  mentions  these   stene 
erections,    supposed   to  be  Druidical   works,    in    connection  witii 
Druidical  rites ;  and  much  might  be  said  to  show  that  they  were  of 
much  older  date  than  the  Druids,  and  probably  of  Phoenician  origin. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  Israelites,  in  common  with  ancient  nations^ 
erected  monuments  of  single  stones ;   and  it  would  appear  stone- 
circles,  as  the  tokens  of  some  great  national  achievement  or  national 
victory.     The  Book  of  Joshua  furnishes  evidence  of  the  first  usage; 
and  the  latter  will,  if  we  mistake  not,  be  found  referred  to  in  a  book 
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of  much  later  date,  where  such  stones  are  described  as  the  stones  of 
a  crown — ^literally,  '  circled  stones  lifted  up  for  an  ensign  upon  the 
land/     Zech.  ix.,  16/' 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  the  energetic  explorer  and  expounder  of 
Roman  Antiquities,  holds  that  Stoneheuge  is  a  Gilgal,  and  was 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  holy  rites,  a  place  where  the 
army  met,  and  where  the  chieftains  were  buried.  It  might  be  called 
a  burial  place,  or  a  House  of  Commons. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Jackson,  to  whom  all  members  of  this  Society 
and  readers  of  its  Magazine  are  so  deeply  indebted,  read  a  paper  on 
Stonehenge  at  the  Society's  meeting  at  Marlborough,  in  1859.  It 
has  never  been  published,  but  was  briefly  reported  in  the  newspapers 
ot  the  time,  together  with  some  observations,  in  reply,  of  the  veteran 
Wiltshire  antiquary,  Mr.  Matcham,  who  was  one  of  the  friends  and  co- 
adjutors of  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  and  a  member  of  the  Stourhead  Anti- 
quarian Club,  of  which  Mr.  Joseph  Hunter  gives  such  an  interesting 
account  in  the  Salisbury  volume  of  the  Archaeological  Institute.  In 
this  Salisbury  volume  are  "  Remarks  on  two  communications  re- 
specting Stonehenge,''  in  which  Mr.  Matcham  urges  that  Stonehenge, 
like  Abury,  "is  susceptible, of  an  entire  astronomical  explanation; 
and  that  it  displays  in  its  different  groups  not  only  the  rudiments 
of  a  lunar  calendar,  but  according  to  the  Oriental  and  Metonic  system 
a  accurate  measurement  of  the  solar  year."  Canon  Jackson's  paper 
was  (in  substance)  as  follows:  "  He  said  many  ingenious  theories  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  structure  had  been  put  forward  by  various  writers. 
We  were  not  obliged  to  adopt  their  conclusions,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  ought  to  feel  indebted  to  them  for  their  exertions  t6  clear  up  the 
mystery  that  hung  over  it.  His  own  belief  was,  that  while  writers 
had  ransacked  the  world  in  search  of  an  explanation  of  Stonehenge, 
the  real  key  to  the  mystery  lay  all  the  time  at  home.  The  late  Mr. 
Algernon  Herbert's  opinion  was  that  it  was  erected  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, shortly  after  the  Romans  abandoned  Britain,  and  it  was  to  the 
150  years  between  A.D.  408  and  A.D.  552  to  which  he  (Mr.  Jackson) 
wished  to  call  their  attention.  The  first  point  to  be  considered  was 
the  political  and  religious  state  of  the  country  at  that  time.  The 
Romans,  then,  were  masters  of  the  country,  but  they  did  not  people 
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it.  They  only  governed  it ;  and  in  much  the  same  way  as  England 
now  governed  India.  After  the  rebellion  of  A.D.  40 S  there  was  a 
rush  of  the  British  princes  to  seize  the  throne.  The  successfnl  com- 
petitor was  Vortigem,  who  forced  the  family  of  the  last  Roman 
king  into  Brittany,  and  this  fact  he  wished  them  to  bear  in  mind, 
as  they  would  hear  of  one  of  that  family,  Aurelios,  again.  As  to 
the  religious  state  of  the  country,  matters  had  run  into  great  ex- 
travagance— in  fact  it  was  full  of  enthusiastic  absurdities.  He  ba^ 
his  belief  that  Stonehenge  was  a  work  of  the  fifth  century  on  the 
references  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  bards  and  chroniclers 
nearest  to  the  time,  and  he  observed  that  he  could  find  no  historical 
data  whatever  corroborative  of  the  statement  that  the  structure  was 
in  existence  before  the  Romans  came  over  to  this  country.  True, 
the  compositions  of  these  old  British  writers  contained  a  good  deal 
that  might  be  fabulous,  but  those  fables,  it  should  be  remembered, 
had  come  down  to  them  frop  others.  They  also  used  the  form  of 
metaphor  and  fable  for  telling  what  they  did  know.  It  was  our 
ignorance  of  the  key  to  these  stories  that  made  them  seem  incredible. 
But  though  a  man  may  write  in  a  strange  style,  he  may  be  telUng 
the  truth.  Bearing  in  mind,  therefore,  the  political  and  religious 
condition  of  the  country  at  that  time,  they  would  doubtless  be  less 
surprised  at  hearing  him,  with  Mr.  Herbert,  assign  the  erection  of 
Stonehenge  to  the  mysterious  Merlin.  Merlin  (according  to  Mr. 
Herbert)  was  not  a  man's  name,  but  an  official  name  for  the  high- 
priest  of  a  sect  called  Ambrosians — a  name  which  he  considered  to 
have  been  adopted  from  large  stones  termed  Petra  Ambrosia  by  the 
Latins,  Ambret  by  the  British.  There  was  no  hUtorical  evidence 
for  assigning  it  to  any  other  period  than  that  which  these  old 
British  writers  afforded.  He  believed  that  during  the  years 
which  followed  the  expulsion  of  the  Romans,  under  the  advice  of 
those  fanatical  Ambrosians,  the  king  commenced  a  new  era  in  British 
independence,  by  erecting  a  new  sanctuary,  which  sanctuary  was 
no  other  than  Stonehenge.  There  are,  it  is  true,  other  British 
accounts  of  the  purpose  for  which  Stonehenge  was  built ;  one  of 
them  being  that  it  was  made  by  Vortigem's  successor,  Aurelius, 
in  memory  of  certain    British    princes  who    were    treacherously 
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massacred  by  Hengist.  ^The  writer  of  this  account  was  probably 
ashamed  of  the  follies  of  the  previous  reign,  and  so  gave  this  colour 
to  the  transaction.  This  discrepancy  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the 
main  point,  the  period  at  which  Stonehenge  was  raised.  Whether 
it  was  in  one  king's  reign  or  his  successors',  is,  so  far,  quite  im- 
material. If  on  account  of  such  variation  we  are  to  reject  the 
united  evidence  as  to  the  period,  we  must  strike  out  many  other 
facts  in  history.  There  is  similar  confusion  about  Robin  Hood. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  associates  him  with  Richard  I.  The  Records, 
on  the  other  hand,  gave  the  date  of  Edward  II.  It  does  not 
signify:  he  lived  about  that  time.  Make  the  same  allowance 
for  the  story  of  Stonehenge.  Although  the  bards  and  chroniclers 
somewhat  differed  as  to  the  origin  of  the  structure  they  agree  as  to 
the  period  when  it  was  built — the  fifth  century.  He  was  therefore 
disposed  to  accept  this  date  as  the  only  historical  one,  and  preferred 
it  to  vague  speculations  made  without  any  authority  whatsoever. 
This  brings  Stonehenge  out  as  what  it  is  most  likely  to  have  been,  a 
British  work ;  erected  for  British  purposes — a  strange  structure  in- 
deed, but  the  times  and  builder  were  strange.  Mr.  Jackson  then 
produced  some  curious  circumstantial  evidence  from  the  legends  and 
stories  relating  to  Stonehenge,  which  he  traced  up  to  its  source :  all 
of  which  were  explained  by  adopting  this  period  and  the  sul>stance 
of  the  story  as  told  by  the  old  British  writers :  but  which  were 
utterly  inexplicable  in  any  other  way.  He  considered  the  small 
greenstone  obelisks  as  the  key  to  the  history.  They  were  certainly 
brought  from  some  great  distance,  and  had  been  a  sacred  circle  of 
great  reputation.  Like  the  Casa  Santa  at  Loreto,  a  small  cottage 
said  to  have  been  the  Virgin  Mary's  house  at  Nazareth,  but  now 
enshrined  in  a  magnificent  church,  so  these  obelisks,  possessing  some 
great  traditional  value,  were  transported  hither,  and  enshrined  in  a 
coronet  of  the  mightiest  Grey  Wethers  that  Wiltshire  could 
produce.  The  central  stone,  commonly  called  the  altar,  he  did  not 
believe  had  ever  been  used  for  any  purpose  of  the  kind :  but  that 
was  merely  a  station  for  some  important  personage  during  public 
meetings.  It  was  altogether  different  from  the  rest.  He  then 
pointed  out  that  the  largest  stones  both  at  Avebury  and  Stonehenge 
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were  in  point  of  size,  perfectly  insignificant  compared  with  the 
enormous  statues  and  obelisks  of  Egypt.  The  statue  of  Sesostris, 
at  Thebes,  weighed  892. tons,  being  one  single  block.  So  that  there 
was  no  great  magic  required  for  moving  stones  of  40  or  50  tons. 
It  was  on!y  a  question  of  so  many  bullocks  or  men.  The  whole 
story  of  Stonehenge  admitted  of  a  perfectly  simple  explanation,  if 
people  would  only  be  satisfied  with  the  story  stripped  of  the  absurd- 
ities with  which  time  and  the  want  of  regular  history  has  invested 
it.  But  they  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  think  that  it  must 
necessarily  belong  to  some  unknown  period  of  antiquity,  that  to  call 
it  only  1300  or  1400  years  old  was  not  to  be  endured.  The  subject 
was  enveloped  in  obscurity,  but,  upon  the  whole,  he  leaned  to  the 
opinion  that  it  was  of  the  fifth  century. 

''Mr.  Matcham  said  he  had  no  intention  of  attempting  to  answer 
ever}'  argument  which  Mr.  Jackson  had  adduced,  but  there  were  one 
or  two  observations  which  had  fallen  from  that  gentleman  to  which 
he  would  take  the  liberty  of  adverting.  With  reference  to  Stone- 
henge having  been  the  work  of  the  Belgae  (a  suggestion,  by  thr  way, 
not  originally  made  by  Dr.  Guest,  but  propounded  before  he  was 
born),  he  asked,  how  the  stones  forming  the  outer  circle  at  Stonehenge 
could  have  been  obtained,  supposing  Wansdyke  to  have  been  the 
boundary  between  the  Belgae  and  the  ancient  Britons?  It  was 
pretty  well  established  that  they  were  sarsen  stones,  which  could 
not  have  been  found  in  suflScient  quantity  on  the  southern  side  of 
Wansdyke.  Stones  of  that  kind  must  have  existed  in  considerable 
quantities,  to  have  enabled  the  workmen  to  pick  out  large  uniform 
blocks  like  those  at  Stonehenge.  So  far  with  reference  to  the  BelgSB 
having  been  the  authors  of  Stonehenge.  Supposing  it,  however,  to 
have  been  built  by  Vortigern,  there  was  no  occasion  to  enter  further 
into  the  question,  but  he  (Mr.  Matcham)  thought  there  were  strong 
reasons  against  that  supposition.  Now  as  to  its  erection  subsequent 
to  the  desertion  of  this  island  by  the  Romans : — everybody  who 
visited  Stonehenge  must  acknowledge  it  to  have  been  the  result  of  a 
vast  amount  of  labour — the  whole  mind  and  body  of  the  people 
must  have  beem  brought  together  for  that  one  purpose.  That,  he 
apprehended,  could  not  have  been  jbhe  case  at  the  time  of  the  desertion 
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of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  for  the  country  was  then  split  into  parties, 
not  only  political  but  religious.  Now  the  religion  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  county  was  mainly  Christian,  although  he  quite  ad- 
mitted with  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Herbert  that  there  was  an  attempt 
to  infuse  into  it  the  spirit  of  other  creeds.  If  however,  a  new 
building  was  to  be  raised,  and  there  had  been  anything  like  a  mixture 
of  religions,  there  would  most  probably  be  the  marks  of  two  religions 
upon  that  building.  Now  Stonehenge  bore  not  the  slightest  mark 
of  Christianity,  and  this  had  always  been,  to  his  mind,  a  great  ob- 
jection to  the  theory  of  the  late  Mr.  Algernon  Herbert.  Then  again 
the  specimens  of  pottery  which  had  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  of  the  rudest  description,  and  evidently  belonged,  not  to  the 
Bomans,  but  to  the  ancient  Britons.  Again,  the  country  was,  at 
the  time  of  Vortigern,  ravaged  by  war,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  such 
a  period  would  have  been  selected  for  the  erection  of  such  a  mighty 
monument  as  that  of  Stonehenge.  The  writings  of  the  Welsh  bards 
simply  went  to  show  that  the  building  was  standing  at  that  time — 
indeed,  Mr.  Davies,  the  author  of '  Celtic  Researches,'  who  well  un- 
derstood the  old  Welsh  poetry,  said  the  opinion  of  the  bards  was 
that  Stonehenge  had  been  standing  from  time  immemorial.  The 
only  authority  for  Mr.  Herbert's  theory  was  Geoflfrey  of  Monmouth. 
He  could  not  suppose  that  at  the  time  when  the  country  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Picts  and  Scots,  Vortigern  could  ever  have  sent  a  fleet 
to  Ireland  to  bring  something  like  thirty  stones  to  the  Amesbury 
Downs.  The  smaller  stones  were  certainly  not  from  the  neighbour- 
hood,, and  they  mi^At  have  come  from  Ireland He 

himself  was  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  outer  circle  of  Stonehenge 
was  erected  by  Phoenician  architects.-  They  first  settled  at  the 
Land's  End,  in  Cornwall,  and  having  lead  and  iron  mines,  in 
Wales,  it  was  by  no  means  improbable  that  they  drew  these  stones 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  as  emblems  of  the  places  whence 
they  derived  their  wealth.  He  did  not  say  it  was  so,  but  there 
was  just  as  much  reason  for  the  supposition,  as  that  Merlin  brought 
them  from  Ireland." 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  to  which  one  of  our  most 
thoughtful  and  learned  antiq^uaries^  the  Rev.  John  Earle,  has  come; 
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first,  that  Stonehengfe  was  constructed  with  reference  to  sun  worship, 
and,  secondly,  that  there  might  be  some  truth  in  the  legend  which 
made  it  a  sepulchral  monument.  ''As  regarded  the  date  he  was  in- 
clined to  believe  it  should  be  resolved  into  two  parts,  and  th^t  the 
interior  oval  and  the  interior  circle  were  of  one  and  the  same  age, 
and  were  to  be  classed  with  other  unhewn  monuments  existing  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  they  were  not  in  a  position  to 
form  any  definite  opinion  as  to  their  date.  With  reference  to  the 
external  circle,  the  stones  composing  which  had  been  worked  with 
iron,  be  was  of  opinion  that  it  must  have  been  raised  after  the 
Romans  left  this  country.  The  only  objection  he  had  ever  heard  to 
this  view  was  that  the  chippings  of  the  two  kinds  ^f  stones  had  been 
found  together,  but  he  should  like  to  know  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  found,  because  it  appeared  highly  improbable  that 
the  smaller  stones  were  ever  chipped,  because  they  were  all  of  granite 
or  other  igneous  rock,  of  which  he  understood  the  like  was  only  to 
be  found  in  Wales  or  the  West  of  Ireland.  In  conclusion,  he  said 
when  they  considered  that  the  erection  of  Stonehenge  bad  left  no 
record  behind  it,  they  might  naturally  reflect  how  late  in  the  career 
of  the  human  race  written  history  entered.  A  large  number  of 
monuments  in  difierent  parts  of  the  world,  more  or  less  analogous  to 
Stonehenge,  were  the  only  records  of  a  vast  period  of  unwritten 
antiquity.  In  them  they  saw  what  grand  conceptions,  what  sym- 
metrical designs,  what  heavy  undertakings,  men  were  capable  of 
before  they  arrived  at  the  art  of  even  the  rudest  chronicling.  And 
there  is  nothing  in  the  execution  of  those  works  on  which  investi- 
gation had  hitherto  been  able  to  fasten  as  a  character,  whereby  they 
might  be  arranged  in  a  chronological  scale.  Those  who  took  their 
stand  upon  records  and  monuments  made  their  way  upwards  to  meet 
those  who,  starting  in  the  remote  era  of  geologic  time,  were  striving 
to  connect  their  researches  with  the  history  of  man.^' 

The  last  opinion  shall  be  the  brief,  but  weighty  one,  of  the  dis- 
tinguished writer  on  ethnological  archseology.  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
who  has  done  so  much,  by  his  purchase  at  Abury,  and  by  his  speeches 
in  Parliament,  to  awaken,  and  strengthen,  an  interest  in  the  pre- 
servation of  our  ancient   monuments.      He  thinks  ''it  may  be 
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regarded  as  a  monument  of  the  Bronze  Age^  apparently  not  all  erected 
at  one  time,  the  inner  circle  of  small,  unwrought  blue  stones,  being, 
probably,  older  than  the  rest ; "  and  that  it  was  "  used  as  a  Temple/' 
("Pre-Historic  Times,''  p.  116.) 

Herbert,  in  his  learned  and  amusing  book,  speaks,  in  his  sarcastic 
vein,  of  the  variety  and  vanity  of  the  opinions  about  Stonehenge. 
"Whatever  any  Member  of  the  Society  may  think  about  their  vanity, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  their  variety. 
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SalisBtttg  'Jlaitt  anb  t|e  Stone^enge  gaitofcs. 

■SO  the  lover  of  our  open  downs  it  is  refreshing  to  read  of 
F^  Salisbury  Plain  before  it  had  been  encroached  upon,  as 
now,  by  the  plough.  The  Rev.  William  (Jilpin,  in  his  "  Observations 
on  the  Western  Parts  of  England,  relative  especially  to  Picturesque 
Beauty,''  dedicated  to  Speaker  Addington,  1798,  says:  ''The plain* 
on  which  Stonehenge  stands,  is  in  the  same  style  of  greatness  as  the 
temple  that  adorns  it.  It  extends  many  miles  in  all  directions,  in 
some  not  less  than  fifty.  An  eye  unversed  in  these  objects  is  filled 
with  astonishment  in  viewing  waste  after  waste  rising  out  of  each 
new  horizon. 

*  Such  appears  the  spacious  plain 
Of  Sarum,  spread  like  OceaD's  boundless  round. 
Where  solitary  StoQehenge,  grey  with  moss, 
Ruin  of  ages,  nods.' 

" The  ground  is  spread,  indeed,  as  the  poet  observes,  like  the  ocean', 
but  it  is  like  the  ocean  after  a  storm,  it  is  continually  heaving  in 
large  swells.  Through  all  this  vast  district,  scarce  a  cottage  or  even 
a  bush  appears.  If  you  approach  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the 
edge  of  the  plain,  you  see,  like  the  mariner  within  soundings,  land 
at  a  distance,  houses,  trees,  and  villages ;  but  all  around  is  waste. 
Regions,  like  this,  which  have  come  down  to  us  rude  and  untouched, 

^  Stukeley  was  not  inseusible  to  the  charms  of  *'  this  delightful  plain, 

*  Jurat  arra  Tidere 
Non  rastris,  hominam  non  ulli  obnozia  cxkrm.*^  Virgil, 

Nought  can  be  sweeter  than  the  air  that  moves  o're  this  hard  and  dry  chalky 
BoiL  Every  step  you  take  upon  the  smooth  carpet,  (literally)  your  nose  is 
saluted  with  the  most  fragrant  smell  of  serpillum  and  apium^  which  with  the 
short  grass  contioually  crept  by  the  flocks  of  sheep,  composes  the  softest  and 
most  verdant  turf,  extremely  easy  to  walk  od,  and  which  rises,  as  with  a 
spring,  under  one's  feet."    (p.  9.) 
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from  the  beginning  of  time^  fill  the  mind  with  grand  conceptions, 
far  beyond  the  eflforts  of  art  and  cultivation.     Impressed  by  such 
views  of  nature,  our  ancestors  worshipped  the  god  of  nature,  in  these 
boundless  scenes,  which  gave  them  the  highest  conceptions  of  eternity. 
.     .     .     All  the  plain,  at  least  that  part  of  it  near  Stonehenge, 
is  one  vast  cemetery.     Everywhere,  as  we  passed,  we  saw  tumuli  or 
harrows y  as  they  are  called,  rising  on  each  hand.    These  little  mounds 
of  earth  are  more  curiously  and  elegantly  shaped  than  any  of  the 
kind  I  remember  elsewhere  to  have  seen.     Ihey  commonly  rise  in 
the  form  of  bells,  and  each  of  them  hath  a  neat  trench  fashioned 
round  its  base ;  though  in  their  forms,  and  in  the  ornamental  circles 
at  their  bases,  some  appear  to  be  of  more  distinguished  workmanship. 
They  are  of  various  sizes,  sometimes  of  thirty,  sometimes  of  forty, 
or  fifty  yards  in  diameter.     From  many  places  we  counted  above  an 
hundred  of  them  at  once;  sometimes  as  if  huddled  together  without 
any  design ;  in  other  places  rising  in  a  kind  or  order.     By  the  rays 
of  a  setting  sun,  the  distant  barrows  are  most  conspicuously  seen. 
Every  little  summit  beingr  tipped  with  a  splendid  light,  while  the 
plain  is  in  shadow,  is   at  that  time  easily  distinguished.     Most  of 
them  are  placed  on  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  plain,  and  gen- 
erally in  sight  of  the  great  temple.     That  they  are  mansions  of  the 
dead  is  undoubted ;  many  of  them  having  been  opened,  and  found 
to  cover  the  bones  both  of  men  and  beasts ;  the  latter  of  which  were 
probably  sacrificed  at  the  funeral.     We  suppose  also  that  some  of 
them  contained  the  promiscuous  ashes  of  a  multitude,  as  Virgil 
describes  them : — 

'Confusad  ingentem  osedis  aoervam, 
Neo  Dumero,  neo  hooore  cremant.    Tunc  undiqne  yasti 
Certatim  orebris  coUuoeDt  ignibus  agri 
Tertia  lux  gelidam  caelo  dimoverat  timbram; 
Meerentes  altum  cinerero,  et  oonfusa  ruebant 
Ossa  focis ;  tepidoque  onerabant  aggere  terr».' 

Indeed  this  mode  of  burial,  as  the  most  honourable,  seems  to  have 
been  dictated  by  the  voice  of  nature.     We  meet  with  it  in  Homer; 
we  meet  with  it  in  Herodotus.     The  vestiges  of  it  are  found  on  the 
vast  plains  of  Tartary ;  and  even  among  the  savages  of  Guinea. 
"  Though  Salisbury  Plain  in  Druid  times  was  probably  a  very 
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husy  scene,  we  now  find  it  wholly  nninhabited.  Here  and  there  we 
meet  a  flock  of  sheep  scattered  over  the  side  of  some  risings  g^und ; 
and  a  shepherd  with  his  dog  attending  them ;  or  perhaps  we  may 
descry  some  solitary  waggon  winding  round  a  distant  hill.  Bot 
the  only  resident  inhabitant  of  this  vast  waste  is  the  bastard.  This 
bird,  which  is  the  Uirgest  fowl  we  have  in  England,  is  fond  of  all 
extensive  plains,  and  is  fotmd  on  several ;  bat  these  are  sapposed  to 
be  his  principal  haant.  Here  he  breeds,  and  here  he  spends  his 
summer-day,  feeding  with  his  mate  on  jaicy  berries,  and  the  large 
dew- worms  of  the  heath.  As  winter  approaches,  he  forms  into  society. 
Fifty  or  sixty  have  been  sometimes  seen  together.  As  the  bustard 
leads  his  life  in  these  unfreqaented  wilds,  and  studiously  avoids  the 
haunts  of  men,  the  appearance  of  anything  in  motion,  though  at  a 
considerable  distance,  alarms  him.  .  .  .  As  he  is  so  noble  a 
prize,  his  flesh  so  delicate,  and  the  quantity  of  it  so  large,  he  is  of 
course  frequently  the,  object  of  the  fowler^s  stratagems.  But  his 
caution  is  generally  a  protection  against  them  all.  The  scene  he 
frequents,  affords  neither  tree  to  shelter,  nor  hedge  to  skreen,  an 
enemy ;  and  he  is  so  tall,  that  when  he  raises  his  neck  to  take  a 
perspective  view,  his  eye  circimiscribes  a  very  wide  horizon.  All 
open  attempts,  therefore  against  him  are  fruitless.  The  fowler's 
most  promising  statagem  is  to  conceal  himself  in  a  waggon.  The 
west-country  waggons,  periodically  travelling  these  regions,  are  ob- 
jects to  which  the  bustard  is  most  accustomed ;  and  though  he  retires 
at  their  approach,  he  retires  with  less  evident  signs  of  alarm,  than 
from  anything  else.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  if  the  fowler  lies  close 
in  such  a  concealment,  and  with  a  long-barrelled  gun  can  direct  a 
good  aim,  he  may  make  a  lucky  shot.  Sometimes  also  he  slips  from 
the  tail  of  a  waggon  a  couple  of  swift  greyhounds.  They  soon  come 
up  with  the  bustard,  though  he  runs  well ;  and  if  they  can  contrive 
to  reach  him,  just  as  he  is  on  the  point  to  take  wing  (an  operation 
which  he  performs  with  less  expedition  than  is  requisite  in  such 
critical  circumstances)  they  may  perhaps  seize  him.^ 

^On  the  Bustard  and  its  extinotion  in  England,  see  >!9ilt8  Arch.  Magazine, 
vol.  ii.y  p.  212  ;  also  the  interesting  article  on  this  hird,  in  toI.  iii.,  by  our 
WiUahire  omitbologisti  as  well  as  antiquary,  the  Eev*  A.  C.  SmiUu    In  Sir 
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"  Some  encroachments  have  been  made  by  the  plough,  within 
these  few  years,  upon  Salisbury  Plain.  But  these  inroads,  though 
considerable  in  themselves,  bear  little  proportion  to  the  vastness  of 
these  downy  grounds.  The  plough  is  a  heavy  invader;  and  its 
perse verenee  only  can  produce  a  visible  effect  in  so  vast  a  scene. 

'^  Another  reason  also  may  opemte  powerfully  in  preserving  these 
wide  domains  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  soil  is,  in  most  places,  very 
shallow,  not  above  five  or  six  inches  above  a  rock  of  chalk ;  and  as 
the  tillage  of  two  or  three  years  exhausts  it,  without  more  expense 
than  the  land  will  answer,  it  hath  been  thought  but  ill  husbandry 
to  destroy  a  good  sheep  walk  for  a  bad  piece  of  arable  land.'' 

Appearance  op  Stonehenge  from  the  Plain. 
Mr.  Warner  truly  says  that  "  the  distant  effect  of  Stonehenge  is 
not  so  striking  as  the  description  of  its  magnitude  would  lead  us  to 
imagine,  since  being  an  isolated  object,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
plain,  without  anything  around  it  for  a  standard  of  comparison, 
every  impression  of  its  greatness  is  swallowed  up  and  overwhelmed 
in  that  idea  of  immensity  which  the  prospect  on  every  side  presents 
to  the  mind.  This  very  circumstance  of  unaccompanied  locality, 
howevers  heightens,  perhaps,  the  effect  of  the  fabric  when  we 
approach  it,  for  the  mind,  not  being  interrupted  or  distracted  by 
neighbouring  objects,  bends  its  undivided  attention  to  the  solitary 
wonder  before  it.''  ^  And  Mr.  Fergusson  justly  observes  of  it  that 
*'  when  viewed  from  a  distance  the  vastness  of  the  open  tract  in 
which  Stonehenge  stands  takes  considerably  from  its  impressiveness, 
but  when  the  observer  gets  close  to  its  great  monolithic  masses  the 
solitary  situation  lends  it  a  grandeur  which  scarce  any  other  building 
of  its  class  can  be  said  to  possess."  ' 

Richard  Hoare's  Ancient  Wilts,  i.,  94,  is  a  very  carious  account  of  two  bustards 
having  attacked  men  on  horseback,  near  Tilshead,  in  June,  1801  In  the 
Times  newspaper  of  March  2nd,  1876,  was  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  F.  0.  Morris, 
the  well-known  ornithologist,  in  which  be  stated  that  he  bad  heard  recently 
from  a  friend  that  a  great  bustard  had  taken  up  its  quarters  in  the  fens  of 
Cambridgeshire,  and  he  claimed  for  it  the  protection  given  by  the  recent  Act  of 
Parliament.  It  is  vain  to  hope  that  |tbe  poor  bird  will  be  allowed  to  live  at 
peace  in  England. 

»  Warner's  "  Excursions  firom  Bath,"  1801,  p.  172. 
*  Quarterly  Review,  No.  215,  p.  202. 
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On  the  Barrows  *  surrounding  Stonehenge. 

To  the  sanctity  attaching  to  Stonehenge,  the  numerous  and  im- 
portant ''monumental  hillocks^'  on  the  adjoining  plain  bear  testimony, 
but  no  one  who  looked  carefully  at  them,  could,  for  a  moment,  en- 
tertain the  idea  that  these  were  the  graves  of  slaughtered  heroes 
whom  survivors  had  "  buried  darkly  at  the  dead  of  night/'  They 
carry  with  them  unmistakeable  indications  of  having  been  leisurely 
and  carefully  made  by  a  people  who  were  living  in  peace  and  safety 
upon  and  around  the  neighbouring  down.  From  the  great  size  of 
many  of  them  and  their  commanding  positions  on  the  more  elevated 
portions  of  the  plain,  they  are  very  striking  objects,  and  greatly 
enhance  the  interest  awakened  by  the  stone  circles,  and  their  sacred 
precincts. 

Leland  describes  those  near  Stonehenge  as  ''monticuli  illi  ex 
egestA  terrA  conglobati ;  *'  *  and  Camden,  writing  of  Wiltshire,  says: 
"  Many  such  artificial  hills  both  round  and  pointed  are  to  be  seen  in 
these  parts,  and  are  called  burrowes  or  barrowes,  probably  thrown 
up  in  memory  of  soldiers  slain  thereabouts.  Bones  are  found  in 
them/' 

From  the  chapter  on  barrows  in  the  "Monumenta  Britannica*' 
of  Aubrey,  part  ii.,  and  which  has  for  its  motto  the  following  from 
Seneca,  de  Consolatione  ad  Polyb  :  "  Quae  per  constructionem 
lapidum,et  marmoreas  moles,  aut  terrenoa  tumulos  in  magnam  eductos 
altitudinem  constant,  non  propagabant  longam  diem,  quippe  et  ipsa 
intereunt,"  the  writer  has  extracted  the  following  notices  of  barrows 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stonehenge:  "In  the  Farme  of  West 
Amesbury  (within  which  is  that  famous  Antiquity  of  Stoneheng)  is 
a  place  called  the  King's  Graves  (which  is  now  the  Sheep-penning  of 
West  Amesbury)  where  doe  appeare  five  small  Barrows,  or  Tumuli, 


*  Called  "  Lowes,"  in  Derbyshire ;  "  Howes,"  in  Yorkshire.  "  The  raisiog 
of  mounds  of  earth  or  stone  over  the  remains  of  the  dead,  is  a  practice,"  says 
Mr.  Akerman,  **  which  may  be  traced  in  all  ooud tries  to  the  remotest  times." 
Dr.  Wilson  adds  that  ''  their  origin  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  little  heap  of 
earth  displaced  by  interment,  which  still  to  thousands  suffices  as  the  most 
touching  memorial  of  the  dead." 

3  Comment  de  Script.  Britann.    De  Ambrosio  Merlino  Cambro,  1709,  p.  44. 
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at  one  corner  of  the  Penning'.^  At  the  end  of  these  gfraves  were 
stones,  which  the  people  of  late  yeares,  sc.  since  1640,  have  fetcht 
away :  for  in  these  parts,  stones  (except  flint  stones)  are  very  scarce. 
Mrs.  Trotmanof  Bishopstone,  wife  of  Anth:  Trotman,  who  then 
lived  at  the  farme  (from  whom  I  have  these  excellent  remarques  and 
traditions  concerning  Stonehenge  and  these  Barrows)  told  me  that 
there  were  some  letters  on  the  stones :  but  what  they  were  I  could 
not  learn. 

^'Near  the  Penning  aforesaid,  where  the  Kings-graves  are,  is 
Normanton-ditch,  but  why  so  called,  no  tradition.  In  the  field 
thereby  hath  been  found,  by  ploughing,  within  80  years  last  past 
(sc.  about  1638  or  1640)  as  much  Pewter  as  was  sold  for  five  pounds, 
the  shephard  had  pitcht  through  it  in  many  places  in  pitching  for 
their  Fold.     It  was  pure  pewter,  here  were  not  any  Coines  found. 

^'  In  this  Farme  is  Pitt-poole,  which  is  so  called  from  a  King,  who 
upon  his  escape,  rideing  hastily  downe  the  Sheep-shoot,  was  then 
drowned.     See  the  Chroniclq  de  hoc. 

"About  Stoneheng  areSeaven  Barrows  (called  so  by  the  Travellers) 
one  whereof  is  caUed  Panbarrow.  Quaere  the  names  of  the  rest  of 
the  barrows.  Mrs.  Trotman  says  that  one  of  the  Chronicles  recites 
the  names  of  these  Barrows,  and  who  are  there  buried,  but  I  much 
doubt  it.  Mrs.  Trotman  knows  a  man  that  sawe  the  digging,  and 
will  enquire  of  him  dates. 

"  Capt.  J.  Ryves  says,  are  severall  Barrowes  that  retain  Danish  or 
Saxon  names,  sed  non  credo.'^ 

On  the  next  page  is  a  note  to  his  description  of  Gawen's  Barrow, 
in  the  parish  of  Broad  Chalke,  which  the  writer  would  like  to  print: 
'^  I  never  was  so  sacrale^ious  as  to  disturb  or  rob  his  urne  :  let  his 
ashes  rest  in  peace :  but  I  have  oftentimes  wish^t  that  my  corps 
might  be  interred  by  it :  but  the  Lawes  ecclesiastick  denie  it.     Our 

*  This  word  **  Penning  "  or  **  Pennings  "  seems  to  be  in  nse  in  other  parts  of 
Wiltshire.  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  speaks  of  a  **  Great  Penning,"  near  Tilshead 
(Ancient  Wilts,  i.,  p.  94.) ;  and  Dean  Merewether  speaks  of  a  "  Penning,"  near 
Abury  ;  <*  at  Mr.  George  Brown's  above  Beckhampton."  **  The  phrase  belongs 
to  a  disased  enclosure  adjoining  the  farm-yard  and  fold  near  at  hand.  The 
term  *  Penning,'  is  applied  by  the  husbandmen  to  other  similar  enclosures  and 
earthworks.' "    (Salisbury  Vol  of  Aroh.  Institute,  pp.  109, 110.) 
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Bones^  in  conBecrated  ground^  never  lie  quiet :  and  in  London  once 
in  ten  yeares  (or  ^thereabout)  the  earth  is  carried  to  the  dung- 
wharfe/' 

Stukelej  (e.  x.)  thus  speaks  of  the  barrows :  "  I  come  in  the  ksfc 
place  to  speak  of  the  barrows^  observable  in  great  numbers^  round 
btonehenge.  We  may  very  readily  count  fifty  at  a  time,  in  sight 
from  the  place  :  easily  distinguishable :  but  especially  in  the  erening, 
when  the  sloping  rays  of  the  sun  shine  on  the  ground  beyond  them. 
These  barrows  are  the  artificial  ornaments  of  this  vast  and  open 
plain.  And  it  is  no  small  entertainment  for  a  curious  person  to  re- 
mark their  beauties,  their  variety  in  form  and  magnitude,  their 
situation.  They  are  generally  of  a  very  elegant  campani/orm  shape, 
and  done  with  great  nicety.  There  is  likewise  a  great  variety  in 
their  shape  and  turn,  and  in  their  diameters,  in  their  manner  of 
composition.  In  general,  they  are  always  on  elevated  ground,  and 
in  sight  of  the  temple  of  Stonehenge.  For  they  all  regard  it.  This 
^hews  they  are  but  superficial  inspectors  of  things,  that  fancy  from 
hence,  great  battels  on  the  plain ;  and  that  these  are  the  tumultuary 
burials  of  the  slain.  Quite  otherwise,  they  are  assuredly,  the  single 
sepulchres  of  kings  and  great  personages  buried  during  a  considerable 
space  of  time,  and  that  in  peace.  There  are  many  groups  of  them 
together,  and  as  family  burial  places ;  the  variety  in  them,  seems  to 
indicate  some  note  of  difference  in  the  persons  there  interrM,  well 
known  in  those  ages.  Most  of  the  barrows  have  little  ditches 
around,  extremely  well  defin'd.  In  many  is  a  circular  ditch  60 
cubits  in  diameter,  with  a  very  small  tumulus  in  the  center.  60  or 
100  cubits  is  a  very  common  diameter  in  the  large  barrows.  Often 
ihey  are  set  in  rows,  and  equidistant,  so  as  to  produce  a  regular  and 
pretty  appearance,  and  with  some  particular  regard  to  the  parts  <^ 
the  temple,  the  avenues,  or  the  cursus.'^ 

In  172£  Lord  Pembroke  opened  one  of  a  pair  of  twin  barrows 
by  the  east  side  of  the  road  from  Wilton  to  Stonehenge. 

'^  On  the  west  side,  he  made  a  section  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
an  intire  segment,  from  center  to  circumference.  The  manner  of 
composition  of  the  barrow  was  good  earth,  quite  thro',  except  a  coat 
of  chalk  of  about  two  foot  thickness,  covering  it  quite  over,  under 
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the  turf.      Hence  it  appears^  that  the  method  of  making  these 
Imrrows  was  to  dig  up  the  turf  for  a  great  space  rounds  till  tliQ 
barrow  was  brought  to  its  intended  bulk.     Then  with  the  chalk, 
dug  out  of  the  environing  ditch^  thej  powdered  it  all  over.     So  that 
for  a  considerable  time,  these  barrows  must  have  lookM  white: 
even  for  some  number  of  years.     And  the  notion  of  sanctity  annexed 
to  them,  forbad  people  trampling  on  them,  till  perfectly  settled  and 
torf  d  over.     Hence  the  neatness  of  their  form  to  this  day.     At 
the  top  or  center  of  this  barrow,  not  above  three  foot  under  the 
surface,  my  Lord  found  the  skeleton  of  the  interred,  perfect,  of  a 
reasonable  size,  the  head  lying  towards  Stonehenge  or  northward.'^ 
The  year  following  he  began  upon  a  barrow  north  of  Stonehenge, 
in  that  group  south  of  the  cursus.    ^^T'is  one  of  the  double  barrows 
there ;   and  more  easterly  and  lower  of  the  two  (No.  29  in  Sir  B. 
Hoare's  map),  likewise  somewhat  less.     It  was  reasonable  to  believe 
this  was  the  sepulture  of  a  man  and  his  wife ;    and  that  the  lesser 
was  the  female ;  and  so  it  proved,  at  least  a  daughter.     We  made  a 
large  cut  on  the  top  from  east  to  west.     After  the  turf  taken  oS, 
we  came  to  the  layer  of  chalk,  as  before,  then  fine  garden  mould. 
About  three  foot  below  the  surface,  a  layer  of  flints,  humoring  the 
convexity  of  the  barrow.     These  flints  are  gathered  from  the  surface 
of  the  down  in  some  places,  especially  where  it  has  been  plowed. 
This  being  about  a  foot  thick  rested  on  a  layer  of  soft  mould  another 
foot :    in  yrhich  was  inclosed  an  urn  full  of  bones.      This  urn  was 
of  unbakM  clay,  of  a  dark  reddish  colour :   crumbled  into  pieces* 
It  had  been  rudely  wrought  with  small  mouldings  round  the  verge 
and  other  circular  channels  on  the  outside,  with  several  indentures 
between,  made  with  a  pointed  tool.     The  bones  had  been  burnt,  and 
crowded  all  together  in  a  little  heap,  not  so  much  as  a  hat  crown 
would  contain.     The  collar  bone  and  one  side  of  the  under  jaw  are 
graved  in  their  true  magnitude.     It  appears  to  have  been  a  girl  of 

about  14  years  old Beads  of  all  sorts,  and  in  great 

number,  of  glass  of  divers  colours,  most  yellow,  one  black,  were 
mix'd  with  the  bones.  Many  single,  many  in  long  pieces,  notched 
between,  so  as  to  resemble  a  string  of  beads,  and  these  were 
generally  of  a  blue  colour.     There  were  many  of  amber,  of  alj 
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shapes  and  sizes^  flat  squares^  long  squares^  round  oblong,  IitUe  and 
great.  Likewise  many  of  earth,  of  difierent  shapes,  magnitude  and 
colour,  some  little  and  white,  many  large  and  flattish  like,  a  button, 
others  like  a  pully.  But  all  had  holes  to  run  a  string  thro'^  either 
thic*  their  diameter  or  sides.  Many  of  the  button  sort  seem  to 
have  been  covered  with  metal,  there  being  a  rim  worked  in  tiiem 
wherein  to  turn  the  edge  of  the  covering.  One  of  these  was  covered 
with  a  thin  film  of  pure  gold.  These  were  the  young  lady^s  orna- 
ments, and  had  all  undergone  the  fire ;  so  that  what  would  easily 
eonsume  fell  to  pieces  as  soon  as  handled.  Much  of  the  amber 
burnt  half  thro^.  This  person  was  a  heroin,. for  we  found  the  head 
of  her  javelin  in  brass.  At  bottom  are  two  holes  for  the  pins  that 
fastened  it  the  siaS.  Besides  there  was  a  sharp  bodkin,  round  at 
one  end,  square  at  the  other,  where  it  went  into  a  handle.  [These 
ornaments  are  engraved  in  Stukeley's  Stonehenge,  plate  xxxiL] 
Then  we  op'd  the  next  barrow  to  it  enclosed  in  the  same 
ditch,  which  we  supposed  the  husband  or  father  of  this  lady. 
At  fourteen  inches  deep,  the  mould  being  mixed  with  chalk, 
we  came  to  the  intire  skeleton  of  a  man.  The  skull  and  sH 
the  bones  exceedingly  rotten  and  perishM  through  length  of 
time.'' 

On  this  interesting  account  of  one  of  the  few  barrow-openings 
at  Stonehenge  before  the  time  of  Cunnington  and  Hoare,  the 
latter  isays :  ''  Not  dissuaded  by  the  external  appearances,  and 
convinced  by  experience  that  all  interments  found  near  the 
surface  were  subsequent  deposits,  Mr.  Cunnington,  in  1803,  ex- 
plored the  second  tumulus,  by  making  a  section  rather  to  the  south 
of  the  centre,  when  at  the  depth  of  six  feet,  he  came  to  the  floor  of  the 
barrow,  which  was  covered  with  ashes ;  and  on  digging  still  further 
to  the  south  he  found  a  fine  oblong  cist,  about  eighteen  inches  deep, 
fifteen  inches  wide,  and  two  feet  long,  and  in  it  a  complete  inter- 
ment of  burnt  bones,  and  with  them  six  beads  apparently  of  horn, 
four  of  which  were  perforated ;  the  other  two  were  circular,  and 
rather  flat,  but  all  appeared  as  thought  they  had  been  burned.  Dr. 
Stukeley  made  the  same  observation  respecting  the  articles  found  in 
the  other  barrow ;  but  he  must  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  amber^ 
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for  we  know  that  fire  woald  entirely  consume  it.^  Stukelej  also 
opened  what  he  calls  a  Druid  barrow  (?  No.  169),  ''next  to 
bosh  barrow,  westward  of  it/'  He  found  ''  a  squarish  hole  three- 
and-a-half  feet  long,  and  nearly  two  broad  in  the  centre  of  the 
tumulus.  In  it  were  burnt  bones/'  He  opened  besides  ''  another 
of  these  of  like  dimensions,  next  to  that  Lord  Pembroke  opened, 
south  of  Stonehenge.  He  found  a  burnt  body  in  a  hole  in  the  chalk 
as  before/'  He  finishes  his  account  as  follows :  "  In  some  other 
barrows  I  open'd,  were  found  large  burnt  bones  of  horses  and  dogs, 
along  with  human.  Also  of  other  animals,  as  seem'd :  of  fowl, 
hares,  boars,  deer,  goats,  and  the  like.  And  in  a  great  and  very 
flat  old  fashion'd  barrow,  west  from  Stonehenge,  among  such  matters, 
I  found  bits  of  red  and  blue  marble,  chipping^  of  the  stones  of  the 
temple,  so  that  probably  the  interred  was  one  of  the  builders.  .  .  . 
This  is  the  sum  of  what  is  most  material,  that  fell  within  my  ob- 
servation, relating  to  the  barrows  about  Stonehenge." 

In  Stukeley's  Common  Place  Book  is  the  following :  "  Forty-five 
barrows  in  sight  of  Stonehenge.  A^  1666,  one  of  the  7  barrows 
being  digged  up  they  found  coals,  goats'  horns  and  stags  horns. 
[In  margin, '  Remains  of  sacrifice  at  the  Briton's  burial.']  Near  to 
the  penning  is  Norraanton  Ditch,  here  in  ploughing  was  found  A® 
16t55,  very  good  pewter,  sold  for  £5."  *  (This  Stukeley  must  have 
learnt  from  the  ''  Monumenta  Britanniea.") 

No  less  than  300  barrows  are  laid  down  on  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's  map 

of  "  Stonehenge  and  its  environs,"  within  an  area  of  no  more  than 

twelve  square  miles.     "  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  those  in- 

.  terred  under  tumuli  near  this  sacred  place  (locua  conaecratua)  were 

the  distinguished  dead'   brought  probably  from  all   parts  of  the 

^  Ancient  Wilts,  i.,  162. 
•WiltoMag.,  xi.,342. 
'  The  question  naturally  arises .  <'  If  these  grave-mounds  contain  the  '  corpora 
olarorom  virorum,*  where  are  the  graves  of  the  innumerable  members  of  the 
*  ignobile  vulgus  ? ' "  They  must  have  been  buried  where  they  died.  If  the 
bodies  were  burnt,  the  ashes  un-cisted  and  un-urned,  would  soon  become  ming- 
led with  the  surrounding  earth ;  if  buried  entire,  the  bodies  would  be  laid  but 
a  few  inches  below  the  surface,  and  the  percolating  rain  of  centuries  would 
generally  cause  the  bones  to  crumble  and  decay.    3ome  years  ago  the  writer 
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territory  of  the  Balgw  for  interment  near  the  place  where  their  great 
annual  assemblies  seem  to  have  been  held/^  The  barrows  cannot 
be  considered  apart  from  the  mysterioos  stony  stractore  whidi 
they  Borroand*  Sir  B.  C.  Hoare  says:  ^^I  scarcely  know  how 
we  can  separate  the  »ra  of  the  one  from  the  other/^  and  Dr. 
Thomam,  in  his  important  work  on  British  barrows  (Archseologia, 
Tol.  zliii),  from  which  the  writer  proposes  to  make  copious  ex- 
tracti,  writes  as  follows :  "  That  Stonehenge  belongs  to  the  same 
q)och  as  the  barrows  by  which  it  is  surrounded  might  be  inferred 
from  their  relative  situation.  We  mighty  perhaps^  surmise  priority 
in  the  case  of  two  small  tumuli^  encroached  on  and  inclosed  by  the 
yallum  and  ditch^  which,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  feet,  form  the 
enceinte  to  the  stones ;  one  of  which  tumuli,  on  being  excavated 
was  found  to  cover  an  interment  of  burnt  bones.  Two  other  barrows 
however,  at  no  great  distance,  appear  to  have  been  contemporary^  or 
at  the  most,  of  a  date  very  slightly  posterior  to  that  of  Stonehenge 
itself.  In  digging  down  to  the  base  of  them,  chippings  and  frag- 
ments not  merely  of  the  sarsens  were  found,  but  likewise  of  the  blue 
felspathic  horn-stones,  foreign  to  Wiltshire,  which  assist  in  the  for- 
mation of  this  megalithic  structure/' 

By  comparison  with  the  number  of  barrows  on  a  similar  area 
around  the  circles  of  Abury,  Dr.  Thumam  found  that  those  in  the 
latter  district  were  only  one  hundred  and  six,  little  more  than  one 
third  as  many  as  in  the  Stonehenge  district.^ 

The  barrows  around  Stonehenge  are  of  different  ages,'  of  different 

found  a  skeleton  in  a  hat-oirole  on  Walton  Down,  near  Clevedon,  Somerset,  at 
*  a  depth  of  from  four  to  iive  feet  from  the  surface.  A  short  notice  of  this  was 
inserted  by  Mr.  Albert  Way,  in  the  sixteenth  vol.  of  the  Archaeological  Journal, 
p.  157.  Dr.  Thumam,  to  whom  the  writer  gave  the  skoU,  pronounced  it  to 
be  that  of  a  young  woman. 

^  '<  The  large  map  of  Stonehenge  and  its  environs  has  an  area  of  about  six- 
teen square  miles,  but  the  barrows  comprised  within  do  not  extend  over  more 

than  twelve In  no  place  in  the  British  Isles—perhaps,  if  we  except 

the  plains  at  old  IJpsala,  not  in  Europe, — are  the  tumuli  so  numerous  as  around 
Stonehenge,  where  they  form  a  great  necropolis." — Dr.  Thurnam. 

'  By  '^  different  ages  "  is  here  meant  that  some  appear  to  have  been  erected 
before  the  Stonehenge  circles ;  some  when  they  were  in  course  of  oonstractioa, 
and  others,  after  their  completion.    In  no  instance,  however,  have  Roman  eoins 
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sizes^  and  of  difFerent  forms.  It  may  be  well^  therefore^  to  giYQ  the 
result  of  Dr.  Thumam's  carefal  investigations  into^  and  classification 
of,  the  barrows  in  this  part  of  the  country  (Archseologia,  vol. 
43) .  "  There  is  nothing/'  he  says,  ^'  to  object  to  in  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's 
designations  of  the  three  first  of  his  primary  forms  of  the  long,  bowl- 
and  bell-shaped  barrow.  That  of  Druid-barrow,  which  he  adopts 
from  Stukeley,  and  by  which  he  designates  his  fourth  form,  is, 
however,  very  objectionable ;  and,  as  involving  a  hypothesis  without 
probable  basis,  ought  to  be  abolished.  I  have  for  several  years  past 
designated  this  species  of  barrow  by  the  term  disc-shaped,  which 
appears  sufficiently  to  characterise  the  form,  which  is  that  of  a  cir- 
cular shallow  dish  inverted.  Adopting  these  four  primary  forms, 
with  their  really  important  modifications,  I  propose  further  to  classify 
the  barrows  of  this  part  of  England  according  to  the  following 
scheme : — 

Classification  op  Babrows. 
I. — Long  Barrows.     (Stone  Period.) 

1.  Simple  or  unchambered  long  barrows. 

2.  Chambered  long  barrows. 

II. — Round  Barrows.     (Bronze  Period.) 

r   a.  Simple  bowl-barrows. 

l.Bowl-shaped  barrows.-)     *•  Trenched. 

'^  I     c.  Composite    bowl   or   oval 

V.  barrows. 

a.  Simple  bell. 
2.  Bell-shaped  barrows.  ^     6.  Twin, 


{ 


c.  Triple. 


been  foimd  in  them.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  a  barrow  at  Monrah, 
Cornwall,  in  the  stone  cist  of  which,  with  the  am,  were  found  coins  of  the 
Constantino  period.  (Neenia  Coroub.,  p.  251.)  '<  It  was  no  doubt  "  says  Dr. 
Thurnam,  *'in  North  Britain,  beyond  the  wall,  and  in  the  wild  and  remote 
dbtriots  of  Wales  and  Cornwall,  that  barrow  burial  prevailed  furthest  down 
into  the  Roman  period.''  '*Mr.  Whittaker  is  of  opinion,"  says  Sir  Richard 
Hoare,  *<  that  the  custom  of  burying  under  tumuli  surriyed  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  and  continued  beyond  the  departure  of  the  Romans ; "  but  Sir  R. 
Hoare  himself,  from  the  researches  he  had  made,  '*  was  induced  to  think  that 
few  or  any  interments  in  barrows  took  place  after  the  Roman  invasion."  As  a 
rule,  Dr.  Thurnam  considered,  that  Roman  coins  found  in  tumuli  might  be 
taken  to  indicate  the  time  when,  or  subsequent  to  which,  some  rifling  of  the 
barrow  or  some  secondary  interment  haa  taken  place. 
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^  a.  Simple,  with  flat  area. 

I  J.  With  one,  two,  or  three 

S.  Disc-shaped  barrows.  ^  small  central  tumuli. 

/  <?.  With  one  low  mound  nearly 

^  covering  the  area. 

''  But  though  the  outer  form  is  important,  there  can  be  no  satis- 
factory classification  of  barrows  which  does  not  likewise  refer  to 
their  internal  contents.  ...  In  none  of  the  first  class,  or  long 
barrows,  whether  unchambered  or  chambered,  have  objects  of  metal, 
either  bronze  or  iron,  been  found ;  and  so  far  as  we  know,  they  are 
of  the  stone  period.  In  the  second  class,  or  round  barrows,  not  only 
are  there  objects  of  stone,  but  also,  and  chiefly,  those  of  bronze,  and 
in  very  rare  instances  of  iron  also.  They  may  be  regarded,  therefore, 
as  belonging  to  the  Bronze  Period,  and  to  that  of  Bronze  and  Iron 
transition." 

Accepting  this  classification,  let  us  first  see  about  the  long  barrows 
of  Wiltshire  generally,  and  of  this  district  in  particular. 

Dr.  Thurnam  counts  as  many  as  sixty  of  these  large  grave  mounds 
in  Wiltshire,  of  which  eleven  in  the  north  of  the  county  are  cham- 
bered.* "  If,''  he  says,  "  we  estimate  the  barrows  of  all  sorts  in  the 
county  at  2000  in  number,  this  will  give  a  proportion  of  one  long 
barrow  to  about  thirty-five  round  barrows.  ...  Of  the  whole 
number,  as  many  as  twenty-four  are  on  that  part  of  Salisbury  Plain 
which  lies  between  the  valley  of  the  Salisbury  Avon  on  the  east  and 
Warminster  on  the  west,  and  between  the  Vale  of  Pewsey  on  the 
north  and  that  of  Wily  on  the  south.  In  no  other  part  of  England 
are  long  barrows  so  numerous  as  on  this  part  of  Salisbury  Plain, 
where,  in  an  area  of  150  square  miles  or  thereabouts,  we  have  on  an 
average  one  in  every  six  square  miles.  .  .  .  It  is  a  very  rare 
circumstance  to  find  two  (long  barrows)  within  sight  or  even  within 
a  mile's  distance  of  each  other ;  and  generally  they  are  two  or  tiiree 
miles  apart.  In  Wiltshire  I  know  of  only  one  decided  exception  to 
.this  rule,  being  that  in  the  parish  of  Milston,  on  the  very  confines 
of  Hampshire,  where  a  small  but  true  long  barrow  is  seen  to  lie 


^  **  In  this  rough  estimi^te  I  include  the  barrows  levelled  since  the  explora- 
tions of  which  there  is  record  in  <  Ancient  Wilts.'  " 
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parallel  with  aoother  of  average  proportions,  and  is  only  separated 
from  it  by  an  interval  of  about  100  yards.  At  Knowl  Hill,  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  county,  near  Fordingbridge,  are  two  long 
barrows  of  large  size,  which  I  have  not  myself  seen,  but  which  are 
laid  down  on  the  maps  much  nearer  to  each  other  than  is  at  all 
common.  As  a  rule  long  barrows  occupy  the  highest  points  on  the 
downs,  in  situations  commanding  extensive  viewp  over  the  adjoining 
valleys,  and  so  as  to  be  visible  at  a  great  distance.  Salisbury  Plain 
may  be  said  to  be  guarded  as  it  were  by  a  series  of  such  long  barrows, 
which  look  down  upon  its  escarpments  like  so  many  watch-towers. 
Others  occupy  elevated  central  spots  on  the  interior  of  the  plain ; 
and  some  of  these — as  Ell-barrow  and  Knighton-barrow — are  well- 
known  landmarks  to  the  hunter  and  waj^arer  over  these  extensive 
and  (in  winter)  dreary  downs.  Several  of  the  clusters  of  round 
barrows  near  Stonehenge  are  grouped  around,  or  in  close  proximity 
to,  a  single  long  barrow.  On  inspecting  such  a  group  as  that  on 
Winterboume  Stoke  Down,  where  out  of  twenty-seven  tumuli  we 
find  a  single  long  barrow,  or  as  that  on  Lake  Down,  where  to 
twenty-three  circular  barrows  of  various  forms  we  also  have 
one  long  barrow,  it  might  at  first  be  thought  that  the  long  and 
circular  barrows  were  of  the  same  date,  and  that  the  elongated 
tumulus,  as  well  as  the  variations  in  the  forms  of  the  round  barrows, 
had  its  origin  merely  in  the  taste  or  caprice  of  those  by  whom  it 
was  erected.  Knowing,  however,  as  we  do,  that  the  examination  of 
the  long  barrow  discloses  an  entirely  difierent  method  of  sepulture, 
and  indicates  a  much  earlier  epoch  than  does  that  of  the  round  bar- 
rows, we  come  rather  to  regard  them  as  the  burial  places  of  an  earlier 
race,  probably  the  original  possessors  of  the  soil,  around  which  the 
tombs  of  a  later  and  more  cultivated  people  were  afterwards  erected. 
As  a  rule,  these  tumuli  stand  apart  from  those  of  circular  form.  . 
.  .  In  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  long  barrows,  the  mound 
is  placed  east  and  west,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  east  end  somewhat 
higher  and  broader  that  the  other.  Under  this  more  prominent  and 
elevated  extremity  the  sepulchral  deposit  is  usually  found  at  or  near 
the  natural  level  of  the  ground  ;  but  although  this  is  the  general 
rule,  a  certain  proportion  depart  decidedly  from  such  a  system  of 
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orientation^  being  placed  pretty  nearly  north  and  sonth,  and  tliis  is 
an  arrangement  which  I  find  obtains  in  aboat  one  out  of  six  of  oar 
Wiltshire  long  barrows.  In  this  case^  as  I  have  found  by  excayations^ 
sometimes  the  south  and  sometimes  the  north  end  is  the  higher  and 
broader  of  the  two^  and  covers  the  sepulchral  deposit.  They  vary 
in  size  from  one  or  two  hundred  to  three  and  even  nearly  four 
hundred  feet  in  length,  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  breadth  or  upwardsj 
and  from  three  to  ten  or  even  twelve  feet  in  elevation.  Along  each 
aide  of  the  whole  length  of  the  tumulus  is  a  somewhat  deep  and  wide 
trench  or  ditch,  from  which  trenches  no  doubt  a  great  part,  or  some- 
times even  the  whole,  of  the  material  of  the  mound  was  dug,  but  which 
it  is  very  remarkable  are  not  continued  round  the  ends  of  the  barrow. 

''The  absence  of  chambered  long  barrows  inSouthWiltshire  appears 
to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  those  chalk  regions  there  is  an  absence 
of  stone  suitable  for  the  construction  of  chambers.  In  North  Wilts 
the  case  is  difierent ;  and  sarsen  stones  of  large  dimensions  and  ia 
great  numbers  are  found  in  the  hollows  of  the  higher  chalk  downs. 
Of  the  chambered  barrows  pf  Wiltshire,  which  inclusive  of  Way- 
land's  Smithy,  just  over  the  border  are  twelve  in  number,  nine,  all 
in  the  chalk  district,  have,  the  chambers  formed  of  the  hard  silicious 
or  sarsen  stones.^' 

Usually  the  human  remains  in  the  long  barrows  comprise  numerous 
skeletons,  which  are  described  by  Sir  B.  C.  Hoare  as  ''strangely 
huddled  ^'  or  "  thrown  promiscuously  together,''  or  "as  lying  in  a  con- 
fused and  irregular  manner."  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  long 
barrows  opened  by  Dr.  Thurnaip,  many  of  the  skulls  exhumed  have 
been  found  to  be  cleft,  apparently  by  a  blunt  weapon,  such 
as  a  club  or  stone  axe.  From  a  minute  examination  of  the 
fractures  he  thinks  it  evident  that  the  violence  was  inflicted  prior  to 
burial,  and  in  all  probability  during  life.  He  hence  concludes  that 
the  skeletons  with  cleft  skulls  are  those  of  human  victims  immolated 
on  the  burial  of  a  chief.*  The  body  of  the  chief  would  be  as  a  rule 
unmutilated,  whilst  marks  of  violence  might  be  expected  to  be  met 

'  On  the  **  Ossuary  "  theory  in  opposition  to  the  **  Human  Sacrifice  theory" 
of  Dr.  Thurnam,  see  Professor  EoUeston's  paper  '*0n  the  People  of  the  Lonr 
Barrow  Period/'  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
Irelandi  vol.  v.,  No.  ii.,  pp.  134,  5,  6. 
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with  in  the  remains  of  the  slaves  and  retainers  slaughtered  in  his 
honour.  And  in  accordance  with  this  conclusion  it  is  not  unusual^ 
as  already  stated^  to  find  one  of  the  central  skeletons  with  the  skull 
entire^  whilst  in  all  the  others  it  is  more  or  less  extensively  cleft. 
The  solitary  skeleton  which  formed  the  primary  interment  in  the 
"Winterbourne  Stoke  long  barrow  was  entire  and  unmutilated^ 
and  the  absence  of  associated  skulls  with  cleft  skulls  rendered 
it  probable  that  the  usual  funeral  rites  were  in  this  instance  never 
completed.  In  the  Tilshead  Lodge  long  barrow,  in  which  were 
two  skeletons,  the  skull  of  one  was  cleft,  while  that  of  the  other 
was  intact.  Dr.  Thurnam,  more  over,  considers  it  very  probable 
that  at  this  period  anthropophagism  prevailed,  and  sees  ^^no 
difficulty  in  acceding  to  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Greenwell,  that 
in  the  disjointed,  clefk,  and  broken  condition  of  the  human  bones  in 
many  of  the  long  barrows,  and  especially  in  those  examined  by  him 
at  Scamridge,  near  Ebberston,  and  near  Budston,  Yorkshire,  we  have 
indications  of  funeral  ^  feasts,  where  slaves,  captives,  and  others  were 
slain  and  eaten.' ''  ^ 

Dr.  Thurnam  often  found  not  far  from  the  human  remains,  though 
at  a  somewhat  higher  level,  the  bones  of  oxen,  those  of  the  skull 
and  feet  being  the  portions  of  the  skeletons  most  generally  met 
with.  These  he  found  to  be  of  the  small  short-horned  species,  the 
bos  longifrons  or  bos  brachyceros.  He  concludes  that  oxen  tvrere 
slaughtered  at  the  time  of  the  obsequies  for  the  supply  of  the  funeral 
feast,  and  that  the  heads  and  feet,  not  being  used  for  food,  were 
thrown  on  the  yet  incomplete  barrow,  as  oflTerings,  perhaps,  to  the 
manes  or  other  deities. 

Out  of  thirty-one  long  barrows  there  are  three  cases  in  which  the 
burial  was  attended  by  the  burning  of  the  dead.  '^The  cremation  how- 
ever seems  to  have  beenof  animperfectanddefectivesort,quitedifEerent 
from  that  of  the  round  barrow  period ;  when,  moreover,  instead  of 
the  burning  having  been  practised  at  the  most  in  a  tithe  of  the  in^ 
stances  (in  Witts  and  the  south-west  of  England),  it  was  decidedly 
the  more  usual  mode/'    According  to  Dr.  Thumam's  enumeration 

'  Arohasologioal  Jonrnal,  186/^,  xxii.,  107. 
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of  the  circular  barrows  of  Wiltehire,  the  exploration  of  which  is 
recorded  in  the  "  Ancient  Wiltshire/'  of  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  and  which 
he  reckoned  as  three  hundred  and  fiftjr-four  in  number^  crematioix 
had  been  practised  in  not  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  seventy-two 
instances^  or  in  the  proportion  of  rather  more  than  three  to  one. 

In  no  case  whatever  has  any  object  of  metal  been  found  in  the 
simple  long  barrows  with  the  primary  interment.  The  rarity  of 
objects  of  flint  and  other  stone,  and  those  of  bone^  as  well  as  potteiy, 
is  also  very  remarkable ;  and  leads  to  the  inference  that  those  which 
have  been  met  with  have  seldom  been  deposited  iutentionally,  or  as 
a  necessary  part  of  the  funeral  rites.  Mr.  Cunnington  makes  no 
mention  of  having  found  any  flint  implements  or  weapons  in  the 
long  barrows  opened  by  him  and  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  but  Dr.  Thumam 
found  in  the  Winterboume  long  barrow,  close  to  the  right  arm  of 
the  single  skeleton  which  formed  the  primary  interment  a  naturallj 
'^  bludgeon-shaped  flint  about  eight  inches  long,  and  well  adapted 
for  being  grasped  in  the  hand.  From  one  end  numerous  flakes  had 
been  knocked  off,  and  it  had  evidently  constituted  an  object  of 
considerable  importance  to  its  owner.''  In  the  Norton  Bavant  long 
barrow  in  which  he  found  the  remains  of  eighteen  skdetons, 
there  was  a  globular  ball  or  nodule  of  flint,  much  battered, 
and  weighing  three  pounds  and  three-quarters.  "  It  lay  close  to  one 
of  the  skulls,  and  had  obviously  been  appropriated  to  some  special 
purpose.  It  was  possibly  the  instrument  by  which  so  many  of  the 
skulls  had  been  fractured."  From  Fyfield,  Walker's  Hill,  and 
Rodmarton  long  barrows,  Dr.  Thumam  and  Mr.  Lysons  procured 
some  very  delicate  and  beautifully-chipped  leaf-shaped  arrow-heads, 
of  which  there  are  notices  in  "  Proceedings  of  Society  of  Antiquaries 
second  series,"  iii.,  168.  Similar  leaf-shaped  arrow-heads  of  flint 
were  foimd  by  Mr.  Bateman  in  the  long  barrows  of  Derbyshire. 
Neither  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  nor  Mr.  Cunnington  appear  in  any  instance 
to  have  found  earthen  vases  of  any  sort,  or  even  fragments  of  such, 
with  the  primary  interments.  Dr.  Thumam  found  in  the  long 
barrow  at  Tinhead  a  fragment  or  two  of  rade  black  p*jttery  of 
a  peculiar  character,  thin,  smooth  on  the  outside,  and  having  the 
clay  of  which  it  is  formed  mixed  with  pounded  shells, apparently  fossil 
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•shells  of  the  district.  At  Norton  Bavant,  imbedded  amoDg  the 
human  skeletons^  he  discovered  the  greater  part  of  a  thin  curious 
vase  of  a  wide-mouthed  semi-globular  form,  and  which  was  capable 
of  being  partially  restored.  In  both  instances  there  is  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  ornamentation^  either  by  the  pressure  of  cords  or 
or  thongs  or  by  any  other  process ;  in  this  respect  the  contrast  being 
great  with  most  of  the  pottery  from  the  round  barrows. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  opening  and  re-opening  of  these  long 
barrows  was  carried  out  by  one  who  was  thoroughly  conversant  with 
eraniology,  and  who  was  able  to  turn  his  scientific  examinations  to 
ethnological  account.  Sir  B.  C.  Hoare  and  Mr.  Cunnington  took 
no  note  of  the  character  of  the  skulls  they  discovered,  nor  did  they 
preserve  them.^     The  first  skull  obtained  by  Dr.  Thumam  from  an 

^  *'  The  priority  of  the  dolichocephalic  skulls  from  the  chambered  and  other 
long-barrows  of  firitain,  was  maintained  by  the  late  Mr.  Bateman,  who  made 
so  large  a  collection  of  the  most  ancient  crania,  associated  implements  and 
other  remains,  from  the  barrows  excavated  by  himself  and  friends,  in  Derby- 
shire, Staffordshire,  and  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Bateman  assigned  the  chambered 
bcmrows  to  '  the  most  remote  antiquity,  when  the  sole  material  for  the  spear  and 
arrow  was  flint.'  After  exploring  several  such  mounds  (much  less  remarkable, 
however,  in  the  size  of  their  chambers  than  those  of  the  Dobunian  district),  he 
says,  *  the  interments  within  the  chambers  have  been  many,  and  apparently 
continued  over  some  length  of  time.  They  are  marked  by  a  strongly-defined 
type  of  skull,  the  more  obvious  feature  being  excessive  elongation,  and  a 
laterally  compressed  appearance,  enhanced  sometimes  by  the  sagittal  suture 
being  elevated  into  a  ridge.'  To  a  later  period,  he  assigned  the  smaller  barrows 
covering  one  or  two  skeletons,  accompanied  sometimes  by  objects  of  bronze  in 
addition  to  those  of  flint,  the  crania  from  which,  he  says,  are  of  a  short  round 
form."  (Ten  Tears'  Diggings,  1861,  p.  146 ;  Journal  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc,  1862, 
Tol.  vii.,  p.  210.)  In  the  latter  paper,  Mr.  Bateman  says,  p.  211 :  '*  While 
allowing  the  hazard  of  any  attempt  to  generalize  from  data  which  are  somewhat 
limited  and  imperfect,  I  am  still  induced  to  claim  some  degree  of  consideration 
for  these  observations  which  are  of  a  classifying  tendency,  from  their  being  the 
fruit  of  nine  years'  close  examination  of  tumuli  of  many  kinds,  and  a  careful 
oomparison  of  between  one  and  two  hundred  crania  derived  from  them."  Dr. 
Wilson,  the  author  of  *<  Pre-historic  Annals  of  Scotland,"  1861,  appears  to  have 
been  fully  alive  to  the  great  differeooe  between  these  two  classes  of  skulls. 
According  to  Dr.  J.  B.  Davis,  the  coadjutor  of  Dr.  Thuroam,  in  the  *'  Crania 
Britannioa,"  the  first  publication  which  called  attention  to  the  long  and  short 
skulls  derived  from  ancient  barrows,  attributing  them  to  different  races,  was, 
'*  Om  Hovedskallerne  og  Beenradene  i  vore  gamle  Gravhole,  by  Professor  Esch- 
rioht,  Dansk  Fokebiad,  1837,  p.  109.^**  Cr.  Biit."  on  Skull  from  Long  Lowe 
Barrow,  Staffordshire. 
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unchambered  long  barrow,  and  which  was  also  the  first  to  be  des- 
cribed, was  from  that  at  Winterboume  Stoke,  in  1863.  (Memoirs 
of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London,  1864,  i.,  144,  pL  I.) 
Since  then  he  had  accumulated  twenty-seven  skulls  from  the  un- 
chambered  long  barrows  in  South  Wilts,  which  are  all  remarkably 
long  and  narrow,  and  designated  dolickoeepAalic,  stenocepAaliCy  and 
kumbecepiaUc,^  by  modem  craniologists.  "  In  Europe,  at  the  present 
day,  there  is  no  people  with  skulls  so  long  and  so  narrow ;  and  we 
hare  to  search  for  cranial  proportions  similar  to  those  of  the  old 
long  barrow  folk  far  away  in  Africa,  India,  Australia,  or  tiie  Me^ 
lanesian  Islands.  The  contrast  in  form  between  the  long  skulls  from 
the  long  barrows  and  the  short  or  round  skulls,  which  to  say  the 
least,  prevail  in  our  Wiltshire  circular  barrows,  is  most  interesting 
and  remarkable,  and  suggests  an  essential  distinction  of  race  in  the 
peoples  by  whom  the  two  forms  of  tumuli  were  respectively  con- 
structed/'* 


*  "Long-headed,"  "  narrow-headed,"  "  boat-shaped." 
*  "  The  mean  statare,  derived  from  52  measurements  was  5  feet  6  inohes  for 
the  men  of  the  Long  Barrows,  and  5  feet  9  inches,  for  those  of  the  Koand 
Barrows."— Tbnraam  Mem,  Anthrop.  8oo.,  iii.,  71.  Very  different  was  the 
statare  of  some  skeletons  found  at  Lundy  Island,  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  a  few 
years  ago,  of  which  the  writer  procured  the  following  account  for  Dr.  Thumam 
from  the  son  of  Mr.  Heaven,  the  chief  resident  on  the  island :  "  The  skeletons 
were  found  on  the  top  of  the  island,  about  2  feet  under  ground,  in  digging 
foundations  for  a  wall  for  farm  buildings  ;  the  ground  was  slightly  mounded  ; 
if  artificial,  it  must  have  been  some  time  ago,  as  it  was  always  taken  for  a 
natural  rise  in  the  land.  The  number  of  the  more  perfect  skeletons  was  seven, 
lying  in  a  row  with  the  heads  to  the  West.  The  first  in  the  row,  a  male, 
measured  8  feet  5  inohes ;  by  the  head  were  placed  two  upright  stones  with 
the  head  lying  in  a  little  hollow,  and  protected  by  a  third  stone.  None  of  the 
others  had  any  appearance  of  coffins  by  them  but  great  numbers  of  limpet 
shells.  The  one  measured  was  measured  by  my  father,  by  whose  orders  the 
remains  were  buried  again,  but  I  am  afraid  much  injured  by  the  workmen  in 
doing  so.  Some  pottery  and  some  beads  were  found  with  them.  A  bout  thirty 
yards  from  one  male  skeleton  were  those  of  a  woman  and  child.  Mr* 
Etheridge,  then  curator  of  the  British  Institution,  showed  some  of  the  pottety 
to  a  friend  of  his,  an  antiquary,  I  believe,  who  said  it  was  undoubtedly  Ancient 
British.  I  believe  a  slight  notice  of  the  discovery  appeared  in  a  Bristol  paper. 
The  ground  was  not  fully  explored."  The  writer  would  have  been  glad,  if  he 
could  have  met  with  this  newspaper  notice.  He  was  informed  of  the  discovery 
bjthe  late  Commander  R.  W.  Hardy,  R.N.,  who  was  acquainted  with  Mr* 
Heaven,  and  wrote  to  him  for  the  above  information. 
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To  make  shorter  work  of  this  most  interesting^  subject^  which 
ought  to  be  carefully  studied  in  the  two  papers  entitled  "  Principal 
Forms  of  Ancient  British  and  Gaulish  Skulls/'  and  '*  On  the  Two 
Forms  of  Ancient  British  Skulls/^  both  contributed  by  Dr.  Thumam 
to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Anthropological  Society,  the  writer  will 
print  two  extracts  from  the  former  paper,  which  will  give  a  general 
sketch  of  Dr.  Thumam^s  views  respecting  the  respective  occupants 
of  the  long  and  short  barrows  :— 

"  The  evidence  before  us  appears  to  favour  the  conclusion,  that 
whilst  in  Britain  the  chambered  long  barrows  were  erected  by  a 
dolichocephalous  race,  in  Gaul  such  tombs  were  raised  by  a  brachy- 
cephalous  as  well  as  by  a  dolichocephalous  one,  though  especially  by 
the  former.  Hence  the  inference,  that  the  two  races  came  into  con- 
tact in  Gaul  at  an  earlier  period  than  in  Britain.  In  this  country^ 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  dolichocepha- 
lous race  having  preceded  the  brachycephalous ;  by  whom  it  seems 
to  have  been  absorbed,  or,  as  is  less  likely,  extirpated.  In  Britain, 
the  remains  of  the  brachycephalous  Celtic  race  do  not  distinctly  ap- 
pear except  in  the  circular  tumuli,  which  are  generally  to  be  referred 
to  the  ago  of  bronze;  whilst  the  chambered  and  other  long  barrows 
of  the  stone  age,  so  far  as  yet  examined,  always  contain  skeletons 

with  crania  of  a  dolichocephalic  type In   order  to 

connect  the  dolichocephalic  crania  from  the  megalithic  tombs  of 
the  stone  period  in  Britain,  with  those  of  the  Basques,  and^ 
through  them,  with  the  ancient  Iberians,  we  require  to  know 
the  form  of  the  ancient  Iberians^  skull,  as  revealed  to  us  by  re- 
searches in  the  most  ancient  tombs  of  Aquitania  and  Spain,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula.  ...  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  the  form  of  skull  which  prevails  in  the  Pen- 
insula, at  the  present  day,  is  preponderatingly  dolichocephalous,  and 
is  thus  strongly  contrasted  with  the  more  cranial  form  of  modem 
France.     .     .     .     That  the  Iberian '  race  extended  itself  into  Gaul, 

>  Mr.  Henry  Lawes  l/ong,  in  his  work  on  the  ''Early  Geography  of 
Western  Europe,"  (1859,  Keeve,)  oonsiders  from  the  application  of  the 
lingnistio  test,  that  no  tribe  of  Iheric  origin  ever  made  a  settlement  in 
Britain.    From  the  central  or  Celtic  diyiabn  of  Gaul,  he  thought  that  we  might 
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at  least  as  far  as  the  Garonne,  is  on  all  hands  admitted.  The  limits 
of  its  original  distribution  in  that  country  form  a  legitimate  subject 
for  enquiry.  In  Britain,  many  circumstances  point  to  an  Iberiaa 
source  for  at  least  part  of  the  earliest  population,  especially  in  the 
south-west  of  the  island.  Tacitus  remarks  the  dark  complexion  and 
curly  hair,  which,  in  his  day,  were  believed  to  indicate  the  Iberian 
origin  of  the  Silures,^  especially  named,  perhaps,  as  representative 
of  the  south-western  tribes.  The  description  of  the  Cassiterides 
preserved  in  Strabo,  is,  no  doubt,  likewise  applicable  to  the  Damnon- 
ian  peninsula,  also  the  place  of  resort  of  the  Phcenicians  of  Gades. 
This  evidently  very  ancient  notice  represents  the  inhabitants  as  no- 
madic and  pastoral,  and  as  habited  in  long  tunics  covered  by  black 
mantles — a  garb  apparently  identical  with  that  of  the  Iberians,  who 
are  likewise  described  as  melanchlani,  or  dark  robed,'  and  which  is 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  bright  party-coloured  dress  of  the 
Gauls.  Altogether,  the  doctrine  of  an  Iberian,  or  Ibero-Phcenician 
origin  of  a  very  early,  perhaps  the  earliest,  population  of  at  least 
part  of  Britain,  though  not  as  yet  proved,  derives  much  additional 
weight  from  the  comparison  here  instituted  of  the  skulls  of  the 
British  dolichocephali  of  the  stone  period  with  those  of  the  Basques.^' 

safely  infer  that  some  oolonies  issued  and  established  themselves  to  a  oondder- 
extent  in  our  island,  although  the  fact  of  their  advent  has  not  been  so  much 
noticed  in  history  as  that  of  the  emigrants  from  the  Belgic  states ;  this  he 
would  explain  by  the  circumstance  of  their  arrival  having  occurred  at  a  much 
earlier  period  in  history,  of  their  being  more  barbarous  than  the  Belgio  settlers, 
who  by  a  later  immigration  probably  introduced  the  improved  civilisation  of  the 
continent,  with  which  from  their  maritime  situation,  they  continued  to  preserve 
a  closer  intimacy ;  nevertheless,  the  immigrants  from  Celtic  Gaul,  oocupying 
the  central  parts  of  Britain,  formed  a  people  of  great  bravery  and  power,  and 
Beem  to  have  attained  a  supremacy  over  the  other  inhabitants,  and  to  have  been 
the  foremost  in  all  the  opposition  which  withstood  so  vigorously  the  arms  of  the 
Bomans. 

^ "  Silumm  oolorati  vultus,  torti  plerumque  orines,  et  posita  contra  Eispania, 
Iberos  veteres  trajecisse  casque  sedes  occupasse,  fidem  faciunt"  (Yit.  Agrio, 
c.xi.)  Dionysius,  and  his  paraphraser  Priscian,  say  expressly  that  the  Cassiteri- 
des were  peopled  by  the  Iberians:  *'populus  tenuit  quas  fortis  Iberi."  (Dion. 
Perie,  v.  663.  Priscan,  Perieg,  v.,  578.)  The  question  of  an  Iberian  origin 
for  an  intrusive  or  pre-Celtic  population  in  Britain  is  discussed  in  its  hiatorioal 
bearings,  in  Cran.  Brit.,  chap.  v.  §  2,  pp.  52—58.  * 
'Strabo  lib.  iiL,  o.  5,  §  11 :  oomp.  lib.  iii.,  o.  3,  §  7 :  Diod.  Sicol.  lib.  t.,  o.  33. 
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The  long  barrow  at  Winterbourne  Stoke  has  led  us  into  a  lengthy 
(but  it  is  hoped^  not  an  uninteresting^)  notice  of  the  characteristics 
of  barrows  of  this  description,  and  of  the  ethnological  theories 
respecting  those  interred  in  them,  which  have  been  formed  by  some 
of  the  most  careful  and  scientific  of  the  antiquarians  of  our  age. 
The  account  given  by  Dr.  Thumam  of  the  opening  of  this  barrow 
(at  which  the  writer  was  present,)  shall  be  given  in  a  note ;  *  and 

^  <<  Aboat  a  roile-and-a-half  to  the  west  of  Stonehenge,  od  the  boundary  of 
the  parishes  of  Winterbounie  Stoke  and  Wilsford,  is  a  cluster  of  circular 
barrows,  which,  as  in  many  other  instances,  are  grouped  around  an  immensely 
long  tumulus.  The  twenty -six  tumuli,  which,  in  addition  to  the  long  barrow, 
form  this  group,  are  mostly  of  the  more  elegant,  and  probably  less  ancient, 
forms.  In  five,  the  interment  has  not  been  found ;  two,  however,  are  those 
absurdly  called  '  pond  barrows,'  and  probably  not  sepulchral.  Of  the  twenty- 
one,  seven  have  been  raised  over  the  entire  body,  and  fourteen  over  the  burnt 
remains.  All  are  probably  of  the  *  bronze  period; '  and  in  three,  containing 
skeletODS,  and  one,  burnt  bones,  there  were  fine  blades  or  pins  of  that  metal, 
one  of  the  last  with  an  ivory  handle.  Drinking  cups,  or  other  earthen  vases, 
were  obtained  from  four  of  the  barrows ;  and  there  was  a  bone  pin  with  another 
of  the  deposits  after  cremation.  The  tumulus  is  about  240  feet  in  length,  and 
nine  in  height  at  the  north  east  end,  where  it  has  a  breadth  of  about  65  feet; 
at  the  other  extremity  it  is  not  quite  so  high  or  broad.  The  summit  is  thrown 
up  almost  to  an  acute  ridge,  but  at  the  two  ends  the  surface  is  more  rouoded. 
On  each  side  ift  a  trench  stretching  the  whole  length  of  the  barrow,  but,  as 
usual,  not  continued  round  either  end.  A  large  excavation  at  the  south- 
west extremity,  disclosed  no  sepulchral  traces;  and  this  immense  mound, 
with  an  interment  only  at  one  end,  was  no  doubt  intended  as  much  for  a  monu- 
ment as  a  tomb.  At  the  north-eastern  end.^  about  two  feet  below  the  highest 
part  of  the  tumulus  were  six  skeletons,  vis  ;  one  of  a  man  of  about  sixty  years, 
one  of  a  young  woman  under  twenty,  one  of  a  child  about  seven,  and  three  of 
infants  of  less  than  two  years,  the  youngest,  perhaps,  fsBtal.  The  skull  of  the 
man  lay  to  the  north-east,  that  of  the  woman  to  the  south-west.  Secondary 
interments  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  peiiod  have  been  found  near  the  summit  of  long 
barrows ;  but  these  were  obviously  British,  as  shown  by  the  flexed  position  of 
the  skeletons,  by  an  empty  vase  of  very  coarse  British  pottery,  and  an  oval  flint 
knife.  The  male  skull  is  well  preserved,  and  of  extremely  brachycephalio 
type ;  the  skulls  of  the  woman  and  children  were  obtained  in  a  fragmentary 
oondition,  but  the  latter  present  the  same  well-marked  type,  with  the  occiput 
flattened.  These  interments  can  hardly  have  been  other  than  secondary,  and  of 
a  later  date  than  that  for  which  the  tumulus  was  erected ;  and  it  became  a 
question  whether,  on  the  primary  interments  being  reached,  the  skull  would 
prove  of  the  same,  or  of  dolichocephalic  type.  Continuing  the  excavation,  the 
ehalk  rubble  was  dug  through,  to  a  depth  of  six  feet,  into  a  stratum  of  black 
imctnous  earth,  of  which  the  lower  third  of  the  barrow  through  its  entire  length 
seems  to  have  been  formed.    At  a  farther  depth  of  three  feet,  the  chalk  rock 
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leaving  his  desoription  of  the  chambered  long  barrows  of  North 
Wilts  and  Gloucestershire,  the  writer  will  as  briefly  as  possible,  give 
a  re9umi  of  the  Doctor^s  account  of  the  other  barrows  which  encircle 
Stonehenge.     He  classifies  them  as  to  external  form  as  follows:-* 

1.  Bowl-shaped  278 

2.  Bell-shaped  40 

3.  Disc-shaped  36 

Total  354 

I.  The  bowl-shaped  barrow  is  the  simplest  form  of  tumnlns  met 
with  throughout  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles.  The  variety  in  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  bowl-barrow  is  considerable.  The  form  of 
the  majority  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  third  of  an  orange  cut 
horizontally.  The  prevailing  height  is  from  three  to  five  feet.  In 
diameter  the  usual  limits  are  between  twenty  and  sixty  feet,  though 
in  rare  instances  one  hundred  feet  is  reached  and  even  exceeded. 
Dr.  Thumam  believes  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  bowl-shaped  is  the 
primitive  form  of  the  circular  barrow.  Occasionally  it  is  surrounded 
by  a  slight  ditch. 

was  reached,  where  were  the  remains  of  the  original  interment ;  viz.,  the  skele- 
ton of  a  man  laid  on  the  right  side,  with  the  knees  drawn  up  in  a  oloselj-con- 
traoted  posture,  and  the  head  to  the  south-west.  Close  to  the  right  arm,  lay  a 
natural  bludgeon-shaped  flint,  about  8  inches  long,  well  adapted  for  being 
grasped  in  the  hand  ;  from  one  end  of  which  numerous  flakes  bad  been  knocked 
off.  The  skull  was  dolichocephalic ;  though  less  decidedly  so  than  many  of  the 
crania  from  the  chambered  barrows.  Near  the  back  of  the  head  was  a  round 
'  cist'  or  hole,  scooped  out  of  the  chalk  rock,  about  18  inches  wide  and  the  same 
in  depth.  Two  feet  iurther  to  the  north,  were  two  similar  cists  of  oval  form, 
but  somewhat  larger,  and  scarcely  so  deep.  These  holes,  like  others  beneath 
the  long  barrows  of  South  Wilts,  had  perhaps  been  used  for  deposits  of  meat 
ani  drink,  as  a  viaticum  for  the  dead ;  or  possibly  for  the  blood  of  human 
victims,  whose  mangled  remains  appear  often  to  have  been  buried  with  the  body 
of  their  chief  in  this  class  of  tumuli.  A  few  scattered  bones  of  sheep  and  other 
animals  were  found  near  the  summit,  and  about  a  yard  from  the  feet  of  the 
primary  interment,  was  the  symphysis  of  the  ischium  of  an  old  horae.  The 
skeleton  was  that  of  man  of  less  than  middle  stature  ;  viz.,  about  5  feet  6 
inches."  (Dr.  Thurnam's  paper  on  "  Principal  Forms  of  Ancient  British  and 
Gaulish  Skulls,"  printed  in  vol.  i.  of  Memoirs  of  the  Anthropological  Sodetj 
of  London,  1865.) 
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Of  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  bowl-shaped  barrows^ 
seventy-one  appear  to  have  contained  skeletons^  and  the  remainder 
(two  hundred  and  seven)  burnt  bones.  The  '' oval  ^^  form  of  the 
bowl  barrow  is  a  diminutive  kind  of  long  barrow,  and  differs  from 
it  in  having  a  ditcfh  all  round  it.  An'  example  of  this  kind  of 
barrow  is  No.  49.  These  barrows  belong  to  the  same  people  and 
epoch  as  the  round  barrows,  and  especially  those  of  the  bowl 
form. 

2.  The  bell-shaped  barrow/  an  elegant  form  of  tumulus,  moulded 
with  much  accuracy  and  symmetry,  in  a  sort  of  bell-shape.  '^  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  circular  ditch,  from  which  part  of  the  material  of 
the  mound  has  been  dug,  and  within  this  there  is  a  flat  circular  area 
on  the  same  level  as  the  surrounding  turf.     In  the  centre  of  this 


I  la  Derbyshire,  aooording  to  Mr.  Bateman,  almost  all  the  tnmali  are  bowl- 
shaped.  '  la  the  North  aod  East  Ridiogs  of  Yorkshire,  the  barrows,  whioh  are 
nameroas,  are,  with  scaroely  an  exception,  of  the  bowl-shape.  In  Scotland 
there  are  no  disc- shaped  or  bell-shaped  barrows.  The  barrows  in  the  Orkneys 
are  bowl-shaped  and  conoid.  The  conoid,  few  in  nnmber,  are  remarkable  from 
their  sixe  and  great  height  .in  proportion  to  their  base.  The  barrows  near 
Biroham,  in  Norfolk,  are  of  the  bell-shaped  form.  In  Sussex,  near  Chichestefi 
are  campaniform  barrows,  and  on  the  Sussex  down  are  disc-shaped  barrows* 
On  the  Hendip  Hills  the  barrows  are  bowl-shaped,  and  on  the  noble  ridge-waj 
between  Dorchester  and  Weymouth  hardly  any  other  than  bowl-shaped  are  to 
be  distinguished.  Mr.  Charles  Wame  says  of  the  Dorset  tumuli  that.the  pre- 
vailing form  is  bowl-shaped,  frequently  surrounded  by  a  shallow  fosse.  Mr. 
Sydenham  observes  that  *'as  the  explorer  advances  in  a  north-eastern  directioii 
towards  the  adjoining  county  of  Wilts,  the  barrows  present  increasing  evidence 
of  greater  refioemeot  and  of  a  further  advance  in  art."  Dr.  Thurnam  thinks 
that  he  alludes  chiefly  to  the  richer  character  of  the  objects  found  in  the  barrows 
of  Wiltshire,  but  may  likewise  refer  to  their  frequently  more  elaborate  external 
form.  In  that  very  north-eastern  co|Der  of  Dorsetshire  to  which  Mr.  Sydenham 
refers,  is  the  well-known  group  of  tumuli,  at  Woodyates,  many  of  bell  and 
disc-shape,  which  may  compete  for  beauty  with  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stonehenge  itself.  The  evidence  afforded  by  the  distribution  of  the  different 
forms  of  barrows,  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  Durotriges  were  an  aboriginal  or 
primeval  tribe,  whose  territory  may  have  been  encroached  on,  but  was  never 
entirely  over-run  or  subjugated  by  the  immigrant  BelgSB.  [According  to  Dr. 
Ouest,  the  whole  north-eastern  angle  of  Dorsetshire,  embraciog  the  district  of 
Woodyates,  two  miles  from  the  present  boundary  of  Wiltshire,  belonged,  not  to 
the  Durotriges,  but  to  the  Belgse.]  From  Mr.  J.  T.  Blight  we  learn  that  bell- 
ahaped  barrows  are  rare  in  ComwalL  (Condensed  from  Dr.  Thornam's  paper, 
in  tho  Arohsdologia,  vol.  43.) 

VOL.   XVI. — ^NO.   XLVI.  M 
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platform  stands  the  tamalas^  which  is  usually  of  greater  size  than 
the  bowl-shaped  barrow,  and  varies  from  about  five  to  fifteen  feet  in 
elevation.  It  is  likewise  steeper  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and  is 
consequently  more  conical  in  outline.  Many  of  the  bell-shaped 
barrows  have  a  diameter  approaching  one  hundred  feet,  but  not  a  few 
very  considerably  exceed  this  dimension.  The  two  largest  and  most 
beautiful  bell-barrows  '  I  am  acquainted  with  are  each  within  half-a- 
mile  of  Stonehenge.  They  respectively  measure  fifteen  and  fourteen 
and  a  half  feet  in  height  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  one  and  one 
hundred  and  forty  five  feet  in  diameter.  Aubrey  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  recognize  this  as  a  peculiar  form  of  tumulus,  whilst 
Stukeley  distinguished  it  by  the  name  which  it  still  bears,  and  re- 
garded it  as  '  of  the  newest  fashion  among  the  old  Britons.'  '  The 
bell-shaped  barrow  is  by  far  more  numerous  and  of  more  beautiful 
form  in  Wiltshire,  and  especially  on  the  plain  around  Stonehenge, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  England;  it  is  indeed  probable  that  it  was 
first  constructed  in  this  part  of  the  island,  and  that  it  was  thence 
difibsed  slowly  and  partially  over  other  districts.  Out  of  the  forty 
bell-shaped  barrows,  the  contents  of  which  are  described  by  Sir  B. 
Hoare,  thirty  yielded  deposits  of  burnt  bones,  and  ten  entire  skele- 
tons in  the  place  of  the  primary  interment.  Of  the  thirty  with 
interments  after  cremation,  no  fewer  than  twelve  were  without 
ornaments  or  implements  of  any  description.  At  first  sight  it 
might  be  thought  that  the  practice  of  burying  such  objects  with 
the  dead,  '  omnia  qua  vivis  cordi  fuisse  arbiirantur/  (Csesar,  B.  G., 
vi,  19,)  declined  as  the  Britons  advanced  in  civilization;  and  that, 
in  place  thereof,  they  bestowed  more  pains  on  the  form  of  the 
monumental  tumulus.^'  A  good  example  of  the  twin  bell-barrow 
is  No.  29.  It  consists  of  two  bell-shaped  barrows  placed  side  by 
side  on  the  same  platform,  and  surrounded  by  a  common  ditch, 
which  thus  becomes  oval  in  form.  See  Stukeley's  Stonehenge, 
XXXV.,  Ancient  Wilts,  i.,  161. 

'  Nos.  30  and  164.  <*  The  two  largest  barrows  "  in  Wiltshire  appears  to  be 
those  near  Winterslow  Hat;  one  called  '* colossal''  by  Mr.  Hatohins:  Hoare, 
Ancient  Wilts,  L,  217. 

»Abury,  p.  41. 
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8.  The  disc-shaped  barrow.  '*  The  disc-shaped  barrow  consists 
of  a  circular  area^  on  the  same  level  as  the  surrounding  turf^  gen- 
erally about  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter^  though  sometimes  much 
less^  and  sometimes  nearly  double  this  size.^  The  inclosed  area  is 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  with  a  bank  on  the  outside,  both  very  regularly 
formed.  In  the  centre  there  is  usually  a  small  mouud  of  very  slight 
elevation,  not  more  than  one  foot  in  height ;  sometimes  there  are 
two,  or  even  three,  such  mounds,  corresponding  to  so  many  sepul- 
chral deposits.  So  insignificant  are  these  central  mounds  that  they 
are  scarcely  recognized  as  tumuli  by  the  casual  observer.  These 
barrows  are  more  common  around  Stonehenge  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Wiltshire ;  and  in  other  parts  of  England  are  of  very  in- 
frequent occurrence.  As  compared  with  the  bell-shaped  they  are 
probably  of  more  recent  invention,  being  more  uniformly  connected 
with  the  rite  of  cremation.  The  interments,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, consist  of  the  burnt  remains,  deposited  in  small  dished 
graves  scooped  out  in  the  chalk  rock,  and  hardly  ever  inclosed  in 
urns.  Of  the  thirty-six  disc-shaped  barrows,  of  the  exploration  of 
which  there  are  details,  thirty ^five  contained  interments  after  cre- 
mation.' In  thirteen  of  this  number  there  were  beads  and  other 
ornaments  of  amber,  glass,  and  jet,  often  in  such'profusion  as  to 
justify  the  conclusion  of  Sir  Richard  Hoare  that  they  are  the  burial- 
places  of  women ;  especially  as  such  objects  are  rare  in  the  bowl- 
shaped  barrows,  and  still  more  so  in  those  of  bell-shape.  This 
attribution  is  confirmed  by  the  uniformly  small  size  of  the  bronze 
blades,  probably  those  of  two-edged  knives,  found  in  at  least  four  of 
these  barrows.^' 


^  One  at  Woody ates  has  a  diameter  of  more  than  190  feet ;  and  another,  at 
Idmiston,  reaches  194  feet.    See  Ancient  Wilts,  i.,  217,  238. 

*  In  four  instances  only,  out  of  thirty-six,  were  there  anequi vocal  signs  of 
urn-burial  in  the  place  of  primary  interment.  Whether  with  or  without  a  cen- 
tral mound,  this  form  of  barrow  has  often  proved  unproductive  to  the  exca- 
vator. 

In  No.  33,  however,  which  had  no  elevation  in  the  centre.  Sir  R.  Hoare's 
workmen  hit  upon  the  place  of  interment,  and  at  the  depth  of  two  feet  found  a 
circular  obt,  containing  a  deposit  of  burnt  bones,  tegether  with  beads  of  glass, 
Btone^  and  amber. 

m2 
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The  following  is  Dr.  Tharnam's  classification  of  circiilar  barrows 
in  equal  areas  aronnd  Abuiy  and  Stonehenge : — 

Ayebnry.  Stonehenge. 

No.  Pw  o«t.  No.  F 


Bowl-shaped        84  80  191  70 

Bell-shaped  12      lO.S^^^  44    161  «^ 

DiscHBhaped  10        9.5/*"  40     14  J  ^" 

Total     106  100  275  100 

''  If  we  look  at  the  relative  proportions^  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
Stonehenge  district  half  as  manj  more  are  of  the  more  elaborate 
forms  as  in  that  of  Aveburj.  The  invention  or  introduction  of  bell- 
shaped  and  disc-shaped  tumnli  must  be  regarded  as  a  more  recent 
event  in  the  Aveburj  district  than  in  that  of  Stonehenge.  It  is 
certain  also  that  these  types  of  barrow  are  of  decfdedly  more  elegant 
form  in  the  last-named  district.  The  bell-shaped  barrows,  in  par- 
ticular, are  higher  and  more  conical,  and  as  a  rule,  stand  on  platforms 
of  larger  extent.  Many  of  the  bowl-shaped  barrows  near  Avebury, 
as  in  North  Wilts  in  general,  are  trenched  close  to  the  base,  and  in 
this  respect  show  an  approximation  to  the  bell-shaped  barrow,  which 
to  some  degp'ee  they  represent  in  this  district.  Altogether,  it  is 
probable  that  the  elaborate  bell-shaped  and  disc-shaped  grave-mounds 
were  invented  by  the  people  who  built  Stonehenge,  and  who,  in  its 
construction,  manifested  a  great  advance  in  the  arts  over  those 
aboriginal  tribes  by  whom  rude,  though  gigantic,  megalithic  circles, 
like  those  of  Avebury  and  Arbor  Lowe>  were  most  likely  erected.'^ 

Chaeactib  of  Interments  in  Bound  Babkows. 

''  Out  of  the  854  circular  barrows,  of  the  more  or  less  successfal 
opening  of  which  there  is  a  record  in  Sir  B.  C.  Hoare's  volumes,  the 
primary  interment  in  272  appears  to  have  consisted  of  burnt,  and  in 
82  of  unbumt,  bodies.  Many  observations  show  that  the  two  prac* 
tices  must  often  have  been  strictly  contemporary.  On  the  plain, 
within  a  mile-and-a-half  of  Stonehenge,  are  two  fine  bell-shaped 
tumuli  of  veiy  similar  size  and  proportions,  in  such  close  proximity 
that  their  surrounding  trenches  reciprocally  intersect,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute them  a  kind  of  twin  barrow,  leaving  little  doubt  of  their 
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having  been  erected  at  the  same  period.^  In  both,  the  primary  in- 
terment was  found  at  the  base  of  the  barrow,  not  less  that  fourteen 
feet  deep.  In  the  first,  the  deposit  consisted  of  burnt  bones,  inclosed 
in  a  cofier  of  ehn  wood.  In  the  second,  the  primary  interment  was 
represented  by  an  entire  skeleton,  lying  in  a  rude  coffin,  likewise,  as 
believed,  formed  of  the  trunk  of  an  elm.  The  contemporary  char- 
acter of  the  two  tumuli  was  shown,  not  merely  by  their  proximity 
and  external  form,  and  the  mode  of  burial  in  wooden  cofiers,  but 
also  by  the  almost  identical  character  of  the  accompanying  relics, 
which  comprised  unusually  fine  objects  of  bronze,  the  more  remark- 
able being  blades  of  daggers,  and  perhaps  spears.' '' 

PosTUEB  OP  Skeletons. 
''  The  posture  of  the  skeletons,  the  remains  of  primary  interments 
in  circular  barrows  of  the  ancient  British  period,  is  very  remarkable. 
As  regards  Wiltshire,  it  may  be  stated  that,  without  recorded  ex- 
ception, the  skeleton  has  been  found  in  a  contracted  posture,  with 
the  knees  drawn  up  towards  the  trunk,  the  leg^  bent  on  the  thighs, 
and  the  arms  more  or  less  drawn  up  towards  the  chest  and  face.''* 
In  thirty-five  out  of  fifty-five  cases  in  which  the  position  of  the  skeleton 
is  recorded,  the  head  was  directed  to  the  north,  six  to  the  north-eastj 
two  to  the  north-west,  five  to  the  east,  three  to  the  west,  three  to 
the  south-east,  and  one  to  the  south-west, 

CiNBKAEY   UeNS. 

Dr.  Thumam,  when  analysing  the  results  of  Mr.  Cunnington's 
and  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's  excavations,  recorded  in  '''Ancient  Wiltshire,'' 
f  oimd  that  in  sixty-eight  out  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  cases 
in  which  the  primary  interment  had  been  preceded  by  cremation, 
the  burnt  bones  were  collected  into  cinerary  urns.  The  urns  were 
sometimes  placed  upright,  at  others  in  an  inverted  position.     Sir  B. 

^Nofl.  15  and  16  in  the  Winterbonrn  Stoke  gronp. 
>  Ancient  Wilts,  i.,  121,  2,  3,  and  plate  xy. 
*  "  That  the  contracted  posture  of  the  skeleton  is  uniyersal,  or  all  but  universal 
in  ancient  British  barrows,  would  likewise  appear  from  the  researches  of  the 
Bey.  W.  QreenweU,  whose  table  of  fifty-eight  unburnt  interments  in  Yorkshire 
and  other  northern  counties  shows  no  exception."  Archseologia,  xliii.,  318,  and 
Lubbock,  Preh.  Times,  2nd  edition,  p«  138. 
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C.  Hoare  is  no  donbt  correct  in  saying  they  are  much  more  frequently 

found  inverted.     The  urns  of  larger  size  are  indeed  almost  always  in 

this  position.     Sometimes  the  urn  had  been  lined  with  leaves  of  (em 

or  bracken  (PUris  aquilina)  before  the  burnt  bones  were  placed  in 

it.     More  often  apparently,  at  least  in  Wiltshire,  they  were  inclosed 

in  linen  cloth,  of  which  fabric  Sir  B.  C.  Hoare  found  traces  in  at 

least  six  instances.     Sometimes  the  mouth  of  the  urn  was  covered 

by  a  large  flat  stone,  as  in  the  barrow  on  Tan  Hill,  opened  in  1855 ; 

at  other  times  with  flints  as  in  two  barrows  near  Little  Dumf ord ; 

and  with   unbumt  clay,  firmly  rammed  in !  ^      Very  commonly 

the  urn  when   deposited  was  protected  by  being  inclosed   in  a 

heaped-up  pile  of  flints.     In  six  of  the  barrows  the  burnt  bones 

were  not  inclosed  in  fictile  urns,  nor  merely  in  a  simple  cist  or 

grave,  but  in  a  cofler  or  shell  rudely  formed  out  of  the  unbarked 

trunk  of  a  tree.     In  one  case  a  more  carefully-made  chest  of  elm 

wood  seems  to  have  been  fastened  together  with  rivets  and  strips  of 

bronze. 

Objects  Deposited  with  the  Dead. 

"  In  the  following  table  the  barrows  in  '  Ancient  Wiltshire '  are 
classed  according  as  the  interments  were  accompanied  by  objects  of 
one  sort  or  other,  disregarding  occasional  and  less  significant  com- 
binations : — 

Round  Baeeows. 

Unba 

With  urns  or  other  fictile  vessels  only 
„    implements  of  bone 
,;  „  of  stone 

„  „  of  stone  and  bronze 

„  „  of  bronze^ 

„     ornaments  only 

With  objects 
Without  objects 

Total  82  272  854 

1  Wilts  Aroh.  Mag.,  vL,  326 ;  Anoient  Wilts,  i.,  221 ;  Arohoologia,  xxx.,  60. 

'  The  bronze  implements  comprised  twenty-two  awls  (without  other  imple- 
ments), four  oelts,  and  about  fifty  blades  of  knives  or  daggers,  sometimes  two, 
in  one  case  three,  with  the  same  interment. 


nt  Bodie*. 

Bunt  Bodio, 

TauL 

17 

67 

84 

2 

14 

16 

7 

5 

12 

4 

1 

5 

14 

58 

72 

9 

20 

29 

53 

165 

218 

29 

107 

186 
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The  writer  has  drawn  largely  upon  Dr.  Thuroam's  work  (which 
must  always  be  the  standard  book  on  Wiltshire  barrows)  because  it 
seemed  of  importance  to  set  before  those  who  are  interested  in 
^tonehenge  the  characteristics  of  those  traces  which  these  grave- 
mounds  afford  us  of  the  civilization  and  customs  of  the  builders  and 
frequenters  of  this  sacred  place.  But  it  is  impossible  to  follow  him 
far  into  all  the  details  relating  to  the  pottery,  and  stone,  bone,  and 
bronze  implements,  discovered  in  the  South  Wilts  barrows.  They 
can  only  be  touched  upon  here  very  cursorily. 

POTTEEY. 

The  pottery  is  all  more  or  less  rude,  formed  of  clay,  mixed  with 
minute  pebbles,  or  fragments  of  broken  flint  or  quartz,  or  sometimes 
with  pounded  chalk  or  shells,  recent  or  fossil.  For  the  finer  vessels 
the  clay  has  been  tempered  by  the  admixture  of  some  sort  of  grit  or 
sharp  sand.  All  seems  to  have  been  hand-made;  to  have  been  partly 
dried  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  then  baked,  rather  than  burnt,  in 
the  ashes  of  a  fire  lighted  over  and  around  it.  The  ornamentation 
was  generally  made  by  the  finger  or  finger-nail,  and  from  the  size 
of  the  markings  Dr.  Thumam  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  makers 
of  our  British  fictilia,  like  the  potters  of  existing  American  and 
African  tribes,  and  lately  even  in  the  Hebrides,  were  of  the  female 
sex.  Other  modes  of  ornamentation  were  by  means  of  twisted  cord, 
sticks  serrated  at  the  edge,  and  pieces  of  wood  or  bone.  Dr.  Thumam 
arranges  these  fictile  vessels  as  follows  : — 

I.  Culinary  vessels. 
II.  Sepulchral  vessels. 
With  burnt  bodies.  With  Dnbumt  bodies. 

1.  Cinerary  urns.  3.  Food  vessels. 

£.  Incense  cups.  4.  Drinking  cups. 

8.  Food  vessels  (rarely) . 

Of  the  sepulchral  pottery  three  forms  were  discriminated  by  Hoare^ 
the  cinerary  urn,  the  drinking  cup,  and  iDcense  cup.  To  these,  Mr. 
Bateman  added  the  food  vessel.  The  true  cinerary  urn  was  probably 
made  to  contain  ashes,  and  the  incense  cup  may  likewise  have  been 
usually  designed  for  funereal  rites.  The  decorated  food  vase  and 
drinking  cup  seem,  however,  to  have  belonged  to  what  we  may  term 
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the  table-ware  of  pre-historic  Britain.  Rode  as  many  of  these  latter 
appear  to  us,  they  would  be  classed  with  the  vessels  for  honourable 
nse  in  the  households  of  the  period.  Though  made  for  the  living'^ 
thej  were  likewise  habituallj  buried  with  the  dead^and  hence  pass  over 
into  our  septdchnd  class.  These  vessels  Dr.  Thnmam  has  found  in 
the  form  of  bowls  and  jars^  pans  and  pannikins^  lai^  pots  often  with 
perforated  ears,  cooking  pots,  pipkins,  with  handles,  small  cups,  and 
•trainere.  Cinerary  urns,  or  urns  designed  for  the  reception  of  burnt 
bones,  are  of  eveiy  size,  from  the  capacity  of  less  than  a  pint  to 
that  of  more  than  a  bushel.  Urns  of  nine  or  ten  inches  high 
are  medium  sized,  those  from  one  foot  to  fifteen  inches  large,  and 
above  this  height  exceptionally  large,  and  very  rare.  The  largest 
Dr.  Thumam  knew  are  two  feet  or  very  little  more  in  height,  of 
which  one  from  Wiltshire  is  in  the  Blackmore  Museum.  It  was 
exhumed  at  Bishopstone ;  and  measures  24^  inches.  The  Stonehenge 
urn,  of  which  a  wood  engraving  copied  from  that  in  Hoare's  "  Tumuli 
Wiltunenses,''  is  given,  is  22^  inches  high,  and  15  wide. 

Of  the  sixty-eight  cases  in  which  the  burnt  bones,  as  recorded  by 
Hoare,  have  been  collected  into  urns,  there  were  sixteen  or  nearly 
one  in  four,  accompanied  by  bronze  objects ;  viz.,  eight  by  the  blades 
of  knives  or  daggers,  seven  by  awls,  and  one  by  both. 

Dr.  Thumam  sub-divides  cineraiy  urns  into  those 

a.  With  overhanging  rim: 

b.  With  moulded  rim. 

c.  With  border  in  place  of  rim. 

d.  Barrel-shaped. 

e.  Flower-pot  shaped.  •%      .,       ^         ..     ,     . 
/  r  r  r1      1  L    ^P^^^  P^^^  *o  the 

r/,  .    ^        '  C     Dorsetshire  barrows. 

ff.  Globular.  J 


For  examples  of  a.  see  ''  Ancient  Wilts,''  vol.  i.,  title  page,  and 
plate  viii.,  and  No.  267  in  the  Stourhead  collection. 

For  example  of  b.  see  ''  Ancient  Wilts,''  i.,  pi.  xiii. ;  pi,  xvi. ; 
pi.  xxviii.,  fig.  1. 

For  example  of  c.  see  ''Wilts  Archaological  Magazine,"  vi.,  73. 
These  urns  have  sometimes  handles. 
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Sepnldual  Urn,  with  oyerhanglxig  rim,  16  inches  In  height,  11  in  diAiheter. 
From  groap  of  Barrowi.  near  Woodyates. 
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"  Vodnlited,*'  (Thurnam) ;  **a  yvfj  beantlfal  and  perfect  grape  Gap,*'  (Hoare) 
from  Barrow  Vo.  183. 


*  Oontraoted,"  (Thnmam) ;  from  Woodyatee. 
IIGBV8B  OUPS. 
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For  example  of  d.  see  ^^  Ancient  Wilts/'  i.,  pi.  xvi.,  '^The  Stone* 
henge  um/'  and  woodcut  of  it  on  opposite  page. 

For  an  example  of  e.  see  Thumam's  "  Ancient  British  Barrows/' 
Archseologia^  xliii.,  plate  xxx.,  fig.  7. 

For  an  example  of  /.  see  Thurnam's  ^^  British  Barrows/'  plate 
xxx.^  fig.  8. 

For  an  example  of  g.  see  Thumam's  British  Barrows/'  plate  xxx.^ 
fig.  9. 

Incense  cnps.  "  The  small  fictile  vessels^  first  named  '  Incense 
Cups/  by  Hoare — a  name  which,  for  the  present  at  least,  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  retain — are  a  rather  frequent  accompaniment  of  interments 
after  cremation :  about  one  in  eleven  of  those  in  the  barrows  of 
Wiltshire  being  so  accompanied.  Sir  Richard  registers  the  discovery 
of  twenty-six,  twenty-four  of  which  are  in  the  museum  at  Stourhead, 
and  twelve  figured  in  vol.  i.  of  Ancient  Wilts,  Of  the  whole  num- 
ber four  were  inclosed  with  the  burnt  bones  in  cinerary  urns ;  the 
remainder  with  deposits  of  the  same  description  in  shallow  graves^ 
or  on  the  floor  of  the  barrows."  Dr.  Thurnam  distinguishes  them  as 
follows : — 

I.  The  simple  cup,  in  which  the  sides  deviate  but  slightly  from 
the  perpendicular. 

II.  The  contracted  cup,  in  which  the  sides  are  bevelled  in  to- 
wards a  narrow  mouth  and  base. 

III.  The  expanded  cup,  in  which  the  upper  part  spreads  out  into 
a  widely-dilated  mouth. 

The  more  important  varieties  of  the  incense  cup  are  these  :— 

a.  The  nodulated  cup.  d.  The  basket  cup. 

b.  The  compressed  cup.  e.  The  slashed  cup. 
(?.  The  handled  cup.                      y.  The  strainer  cup. 

All  these  types  and  varieties  are  found  in  the  barrows  of  Wiltshire, 
and  two  are  almost  pecidiar  to  them.  Of  the  nodulated  cups  seven 
are  known.  Three  are  described  by  Hoare  (i.,  pi.  xi.,  pi.  xxiv.); 
two  from  barrows  near  Abury  are  described  by  Dean  Merewether 
(Proc.  Arch.  Inst.,  Salisbury,  pp.  98,  108,  fig.  2,  8);  and  another  is 
in  the  Bristol  Museum,  having  been  found  in  a  barrow  at  Priddy, 
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East  Somerset.  ^'  This  part  of  Somersetshire  most  have  be^i  within 
the  districts  of  the  Belgse,  beyond  whose  limits  no  such  cups  have 
been  found/'  Of  the  "  basket  cup/'  the  sides  of  which  are  opoi 
and  resemble  basket-work^  the  best  example  was  obtained  by  Mr. 
Albert  Way,  from  a  tumulus  at  Bulf ord,  four  miles  from  Stonehenge. 
An  engraving  of  it  is  to  be  seen  on  page  366  of  "  Archaeolc^ia/' 
vol.  xliii.  Of  the  slashed  cup,  the  sides  of  which  are  dashed  with 
vertical  openings,  distinct  from  those  of  basket-work,  the  best  ex- 
ample is  from  a  Wiltshire  barrow  near  Stonehenge,  and  is  figured 
on  plate  xxv.  of  "  Ancient  Wilts,''  vol.  i.  Of  the  strainer  cup  from 
Lake,  within  sight  of  Stonehenge,  and  which  is  perforated  at  the 
bottom  with  twenty-four  holes,  like  a  colander,  and  with  two  holes 
at  one  side,  an  engraving  is  given  in  plate  xxx.  of  "  Ancient  Wilts," 
vol.  i.  A  very  large  proportion  of  these  little  vessels  are  pierced  on 
one  side  with  two  holes,  from  half-an-inch  to  two  inches  apart. 
There  are  exceptions  with  a  large  number  of  holes,  but  the  rule  is 
to  have  two  holes  on  one  side  only.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to 
suspend  these  cups  with  holes  so  made.  If  they  were  used  as  lamps 
the  side  holes  might  be  intended  for  fastening  ihem  by  wooden  pegs 
in  some  safe  comer  of  the  building.  Embers  may  have  been  placed 
in  them,  and  on  these  embers  incense,  as  in  vessels  found  in  France, 
with  Christian  interments  of  the  middle  age ;  which  to  complete  the 
analogy  with  these  cups,  have  holes  in  the  side.  "  On  the  whole, 
the  view  expressed  by  the  designation  of  incense  cup,  given  to  these 
vessels  by  Hoare,  carries  with  it  much  probability ;  and  the  name 
can  scarcely  now  be  changed  without  clear  proof  of  some  different 
intention." 

Food  vessels  are  rare  in  the  barrows  of  Wiltshire  and  the  south  of 
England.  They  are  usually  from  four  to  five  inches  in  height,  and 
of  an  urn,  flowerpot,  or  bowl-shape,  with  wide  mouth,  narrow  foot, 
the  shoulders  moulded,  as  also  the  lip  without  aiid  within.  They 
are  often  scarcely  to  be  discriminated  from  cinerary  urns  of  the  second 
type,  except  by  their  size,  and  by  being  found  empty,  or  at  the  most 
containing  traces  of  organic  matters.  Dr.  Thurnam  found  four 
varieties  or  types  of  them  :  a.  undecorated  urn-shaped;  b.  partially 
decorated  urn-shaped;  c.  decorated  bowl-shaped;  d.  decorated  shallow 
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IMii]dng  Gap,  firem  Banov,  Vo.  93. 
Half  tiz4. 
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bowl-shaped.  A  very  coarse  Wiltshire  example  of  the  first  variety 
is  that  from  a  secoudary  interment  of  the  round-barrow  period, 
fomid  near  the  summit  of  the  long-barrow  at  Winterboum  Stoke. 
It  is  figured  on  page  379  of  "  Archeeologia  ^'  vol.  xliii.  An  example 
of  the  second,  also  figured  by  Dr.  Thurnam,  which  was  found  in  a 
barrow  at  Collingboum  is  in  the  museum  at  Devizes.*  "  That  no 
food  vessels  of  the  third  variety  have  been  found  in  the  round  bar- 
rows of  Wiltshire  is  the  more  remarkable  as  fragments  of  such  were 
obtained  from  the  chambered  long-barrow  at  West  Kennet,  in  that 
county .''  The  last  variety  is  confined  to  Ireland.  These  vessels 
have  probably  contained  offerings  of  food  and  drink  such  as  savage 
and  half -civilized  nations  still  place  in  the  tomb,  and  seem  to  have 
been  employed  for  some  pultaceous  food  or  pottage  which  almost 
everywhere  forms  the  staple  diet  of  man  before,  and  often  for  ages 
after,  he  adopts  the  use  of  bre^. 

The  most  handsome  of  the  fictile  vases  of  ancient  Britain  are  the 
drinking  cups.  They  are  usually  tall  vessels  of  seven  or  eight  inches 
in  height,  thin  and  well-baked,  made  from  clay  tempered  with  sand 
or  finely -pounded  stone ;  the  colour,  varying  from  a  light  brown  to 
a  somewhat  bright  red.  The  general  capacity  is  from  two  to  three 
pints.  The  ornamentation  is  profuse;  the  surface,  covered  with 
markings  incised  or  punctured,  symmetrically  arranged  in  horizontal 
bands,  which,  in  the  more  ornate,  alternate  with  square,  oblong,  or 
chequer-shaped  compartments,  placed  vertically  or  obliquely,  and 
variously  filled  in.  Drinking  cups  are  the  accompaniment  of  un- 
bumt  bodies,  and  were  placed  in  the  grave  near  the  head,  or  more 
frequently  (in  Wiltshire  twice  as  often),  near  the  feet.  In  two  in- 
stances, however,  out  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  burnt  inter- 
ments in  the  Wiltshire  barrows,  this  form  of  vessel  was  found, 
perhaps  employed  from  caprice,  or  in  the  absence  of  others  of  more 
appropriate  form.  Dr.  Thumam  distinguishes  three  principal  types 
of  drinking  cups,  chiefly  from  the  character  of  the  brim,  two  of 
which  belong  to  England  and  one  to  Scotland :  a.  high-brinmied 
globose  cup ;  b.  ovoid  cup  with  recurved  rim ;  c.  low-brimmed  cup. 

^  See  Wilts  Arch.  Mag.,  x.,  93.  It  was  at  the  feet  of  the  skeleton  of  a  child, 
in  the  gvayt  near  the  centre  of  the  mound. 
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The  first  is  the  prevailing  type  in  South  Britain^  to  which  four-fifths^ 
probably,  of  the  known  examples  belong.  The  body  or  lower  part 
is  more  or  less  globular;  the  upper,  separated  from  the  lower  by  a 
constriction,  frequently  yery  defined,  spreads  out  somewhat  like  the 
calyx  of  a  flower,  and  forms  a  brim  which  almost  equals  the  low^ 
part  in  height.  The  sides  of  this  brim,  whether  more  or  leas  erect 
or  sloping,  are  straight,  and  not  recurved  at  the  tip.  The  ornamen- 
tation is  profuse  and  elaborate.  Of  the  second  type  seven  examples 
have  been  yielded  by  the  Wiltshire  barrows.  The  cup  from  the 
Winterslow  Hut  barrow  is  figured  by  Dr.  Thumam,  pi.  xxxi.,  fig,  %, 
The  third  form  prevails  in  Scotland.  In  very  rare  cases  drinking 
cups  have  handles,  but  none  have  been  found  in  Wiltshire. 

Of  the  implements  and  weapons  of  stone  obtained  in  Sir  B.  C. 
Hoare's  excavations.  Dr.  Thumam  gives  the  following  table  :^ 

Implbments  and  Weapons  op  Stonb. 

Unbatnt  Bodlei.    Burnt  Bodin.    Total. 


Celts  of  flint,  partly  polished  • 

4 

•  •  . 

4 

Hammer-axes,  polished  and  perforated 

2 

S 

5 

Hammers 

2 

•  ■  • 

2 

Dagger-blades  of  chipped  flint 

% 

... 

2 

Javelin-head 

1 

•  %  • 

I 

Arrow-heads,  leaf-shaped,  of  chipped  flint 

^ 

3 

5 

„              barbed 

5 

6 

10 

Knives  and  scrapers 

3 

2 

6 

Whetstones,  grooved 

8 

... 

S 

Polished  Hone-stones,  perforated 

1 

5 

6 

,.                „            un-perforated 

2 

2 

4 

„         Stones,  use  doubtful 

2 

•  ■  ■ 

2 

„         Wrist- guards 

• .  • 

••  • 

•  •• 

„         Gorgets,  perforated 

2 

... 

2 

Total  81  20  51 

Of  stone  implements  found  in  the  barrows  around  Stonehoige, 
mention  can  only  be  made  of  the  following :  four  stone  hatchets  or 
wedges,  commonly  known  as  celU,  were  discovered  with  unbumt 
bodies ;  three  with  the  same  interment  in  a  barrow  at  Upton  LoveU 
All  these  last  were  of  flint;  two  being  more  or  less  ground  or 
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polished^  and  at  the  broader  end  presenting  a  fine  semi-lunar  cutting 
edge.  In  the  same  barrow  were  as  many  as  sixty  rudely-made  bone 
implements^  and  a  perforated  stone  hammer-axe.  '^  This  is  the  only 
interment  known  to  me  in  which  stone  celts  and  perforated  hammer- 
axes  have  been  found  together.  It  must  belong  to  the  time  when 
the  former  were  in  process  of  being  superseded  by  the  latter,  or  were 
about  to  be  so  superseded.  But  even  this  interment,  the  richest  of 
any  in  objects  of  stone  and  bone,  though  regarded  by  both  Cunnington 
and  Hoare  as  of  the  Stone  age,  cannot  be  accepted  as  strictly  of  that 
period.  This  is  proved  by  the  insignificant  bronze  pin  or  awl  found 
with  the  interment,  which  is  figured  in  '  ArchsBoIogia '  (xv.,  125, 
pi.  iv.,  fig.  6),  though  not  in  '  Ancient  Wilts.' ''  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  elaborately-polished  stone  celts  known  to  Dr.  Thumam 
was  said  to  have  been  derived  from  a  barrow  near  Stonehenge.  It 
was  formerly  in  the  Leverian  Museum,  and  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Winwood,  of  Bath.  It  is  a  dark  stone,  with 
delicate  golden  veins,  polished  all  over,  of  a  regular  almond  form, 
sharply  pointed  at  one  end,  and  measures  7  by  3  inches,  and  not 
more  than  1  inch  thick.  It  is  of  the  rare  type  described  by  Mr. 
John  Evans,  F.R.S.,  ^'  Ancient  Stone  Implements,^'  p.  96 — 98,  fig. 
52.  A  stone  hammer,  found  in  a  barrow  (?  18)  of  the  Wilsford 
group,  is  engraved  at  page  411  of  the  ^' Archaeologia,''  vol.  43.  Two 
perforated  axes,  the  one  8|,  the  other  7  inches  long,  both  stated  to 
be  from  barrows  near  Stonehenge,  are  to  be  seen,  one  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  other  in  the  Christy  collection.  Both  are  of  exceptional 
size,  much  larger  than  any  in  the  Stourhead  Museum.  The  latter 
is  of  beautiftil  greenstone,  and  finished  with  a  groove  at  the  edges. 
Dr.  Thumam  found  four  leaf-shaped  javelin-heads  of  flint  in  an  oval 
barrow  (No.  49)  within  a  few  yards  of  the  western  end  of  the  low 
earthwork  known  as  the  ''  smaller  cursus,"  which  are  fully  described 
(and  two  of  them  figured)  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Society's 
Magazine.  Three  of  them  are  engraved  in  Mr.  Evans'  ''  Ancient 
Stone  Implements,"  p*  330.  A  flint  knife,  i\  inches  in  length, 
chipped  on  the  convex  border,  from  a  secondary  interment  in  the 
long  barrow  at  Winterbourn  Stoke,  belongs  to  the  Round  BaiTow 
period.     It  is  engraved  at  page  420  of  '^  Archseologia,"  vol.  xliii. 
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Two  long  narrow  stones^  carefully  formed  and  polished  all  over,  and 
remarkable  for  their  tenuity,  being  4i  inches  long,  3i  inch  broad, 
and  scarcely  more  than  a  i  inch  thick,  flat  on  one  side,  and  rounded 
on  the  otherji  were  found  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare  in  barrow  No.  5. 
He  describes  them  as  ''  two  pieces  of  a  dark  coloured  slaty  kind  of 
stone,  lying  parallel  with  each  other,  which  are  engraved  in  'Tumuli,' 
plate  xiv/'  Dr.  Thumam  obtained  an  object  of  this  sort,  of  fine 
micaceous  sandstone,  precisely  agreeing  with  the  stone  of  the  large 
flat  slab  in  the  centre  of  Stonehenge,  from  a  barrow  on  the  plain 
(No.  170)  about  a  mile  from  the  stones.     (See  note  at  page  98.) 

Dr.  Thumam  considered  that  some  of  the  pebbles  and  stones 
found  in  the  tumuli  may  have  been  preserved  for  their  rarity  and 
beauty,  and  others  as  amulets  or  fetishes.  '^  It  is  not  possible,^'  he 
says,  ''to  decide  under  which  of  these  categories  we  must  place 
'  the  kidney-formed  pebble  of  the  sardonyx  kind,'  of  a  sea-green . 
colour,  curiousiy  striated  and  spotted,  or  the  '  small  red  pebble,' 
found,  the  one  with  a  burnt,  and  the  other  with  an  unburnt  body."  ^ 

In  the  following  table  the  implements  and  other  objects  of  bone 
obtained  during  Sir  Richard  Hoare's  excavations  are  enimtierated, 
according  as  they  were  found  with  burnt  or  unburnt  bodies : — 

1  "  Ancient  Wilts,"  1.,  165,  183,  pi.  xxii.  A  bead  of  stone,  neatly  grooTed 
round  the  edges,  was  found  in  one  of  the  Barrows  at  Lake.  (lb.  L,  211.,  pi. 
XXX.,  fig.  7.)  A  beautifully 'Veined  stone,  polished  and  perforated,  from  a  burnt 
interment  at  Winterbourne  Stoke  (figured  Arcbeeologia,  43,  p.  431),  may,  as 
Uoare  suggests,  have  been  worn  **  suspended  as  an  amulet."  Fossils  were  also 
prized ;  as  for  instance  wbat  Hoare  calls  **  a  pair  of  petrified  cockle-shells  " 
found  with  bronze  and  ivory  relics  in  a  barrow  at  Winterboum  Stoke  (No.  25,) 
but  which,  one  being  still  preserved  at  Stourbead,  we  know  were  Braohiopods^ 
or  lamp-shells  {Terebratula  or  RhyneoneUa^)  several  species  of  which  ooour  in 
the  Wiltshire  strata.  In  the  barrow  at  Upton  Level,  at  the  legs  of  the  larger 
skeleton,  with  several  perforated  boars's  tusks,  and  bone  and  stone  implements, 
were,  *'  a  handful  of  small  pebbles  of  difiTerent  colours,  several  not  to  be  found 
in  the  neighbourhood,'*  and  as  many  as  five  satites,  or  eagle-stones,  broken  in  two 
and  forming  a  rude  kind  of  Cup.  Mr.  Cunnington,  who  opened  this  barrow  ia 
1801,  was  much  puzzled  as  to  the  use  of  these  stones,  which  however  were 
amulets  of  great  reputed  virtue.  The  analogy,  such  as  it  is,  between  a  hoUow 
stone,  **  in  a  manner  pregnant,  having  another  stone  within,  as  if  in  its  womb," 
led  to  the  notion  of  its  having  a  wonderful  power  of  retarding  or  accelerating 
delivery.  Directions  for  its  use  are  given  by  Pliny,  and  it  retained  its  reputation 
as  late  as  the  last  oenturyi  when  it  had  still  a  plaoe  in  the  London  Dispensatory. 
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Objects 

OP  Bone 

Bone  pins 
„    weapons  ? 
„     mesh-rules 

Unbornt  Bodiei. 
6 

1 

Burnt  Bodies. 
12 

1 

1 

ToUl. 
18 

64 
2 

„     wrist-guard 
Hafts  of  deer-horn 

1 

3 

... 

1 
S 

Hammer-head  of  horn 

1 

... 

Pick  of                    „ 
Pipe  of  bone,  perforated 
Tube 

1 

1 

1 

Dice  (?) 
Tweezers  of  bone 

1 

7 

78  22  100 

Pins  of  various  sizes,  from  one  to  nine  inches  in  length,  formed 
from  the  fibulse  and  splint-bones  of  the  legs  of  quadrupeds,  of  which 
the  horse,  deer,  and  goat  have  been  identified,  are  often  found  with 
interments.  There  are  many  at  Stourhead,  of  which  about  one  third 
Lave  had  the  head  perforated  as  if  for  suspension  or  attachment. 
Many  were  probably  used  for  fastening  the  cloak  of  skins  or  coarse 
woollen  sagum,  which  formed  the  clothing.  The  same  which  secured 
the  dress  of  the  living  may  have  served  to  have  fastened  the  skin  or 
cloth  in  which  the  remains  of  the  dead,  burnt  or  unburnt,  were 
wrapped.  Single  bone  pins  were  found  by  Hoare  with  eighteen 
interments,  or  about  once  in  every  twenty  graves.  Relatively,  they 
were  half  as  frequent  again  with  burnt  as  with  unburnt  bodies. 
One  from  a  barrow  at  Wilsford  is  at  Stourhead.  In  one  of  the 
Lake  barrows,  Mr  Duke  found  four  ^^  bone  instruments  "  (pins)  at 
the  head  of  an  unburnt  body,  the  finest  three  and  a  half  inches  long, 
perforated.  A  "  tube  of  bone "  from  a  barrow  (No.  18)  of  the 
Wilsford  group,  was  perhaps  the  mouth-piece  of  a  musical  instrument, 
(figured  on  p.  439  of  Archaeologia  43).  Four  small  objects  of  bone, 
of  the  same  form  and  size,  viz.,  about  ^  in.  long  and  \  inch  wide,  flat 
below  and  convex  above,  and  each  marked  with  a  different  device, 

^  Sixty  of  this  namber  were  with  a  aingle  interment. 
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except  one  which  is  left  blank  on  both  sides^  were  foond  with  a 
burnt  interment^  accompanied  by  a  small  bronze  blade^  at  Lake^ 
near  Stoneheuge.  Sir  Richard  Hoare  supposed  that  they  were  in- 
tended^ like  the  talus  or  tesera,  for  some  kind  of  game,  or  for  casting 
lots.  They  are  engraved  in  plate  xxxi.  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  In  bar- 
row No.  9  of  the  Wilsford  group  was  a  ^*rude  ring  of  bone^'  with 
an  "  ivory  pin  "  and  a  small  bronze  celt. 

The  objects  of  bronze  from  the  Wiltshire  barrows  very  much  ex- 
ceed in  number  the  objects  of  stone ;  those  found  by  Hoare,  as  shown 
in  the  table  here  given,  being  twice  as  numerous  : — 


Objects  of  Bronze. 

Unlmrnt  Bodies. 

Burnt  BodlM. 

TtttL. 

Celts* 

4 

1 

5 

61ad«s  of  knives,  daggers,  &c. 

16 

44 

60 

Awls  and  drills 

5 

29 

34 

Crutch-headed  screws 

1 

2 

8 

Large  pin  with  rings 

... 

1 

1 

Prong  with  rings 

1 

... 

1 

Rivets  and  pieces  of  bronze-moanted 

shield  (?) 

1 

... 

1 

Bracelet 

1 

..• 

1 

Buckle 

.  .  . 

1 

1 

Bead 

1 

1 

Total  29  79  108 

Neither  Sir  R.  Hoare,  nor  explorers  of  the  Wiltshire  barrows 
subsequent  to  him,  have  found  in  them  objects  of  iron  which  can  be 
classed  as  pre-Roman.  The  statement,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago^ 
by  Dr.  S.  Birch,  F.S.A.,  that  "the  evidence  of  the  tumuli  and Idst- 
vaens  goes  far  to  prove  the  excessive  rarity  of  iron  among  the  Celts 

>  Sir  Richard  Hoare  remarks  '*  that  bronze  oelts  differ  in  their  constmoticm 
and  their  antiquity,"  and  adds,  *'I  must  give  the  priority  of  age  to  those  dis- 
covered in  our  barrows.'* — Ancient  Wilts,  i.,  203,  note.  "  They  may,"  says 
Dr.  Thumam.  **  have  served  various  purposes,  and  according  to  the  form  of 
handle  and  the  method  by  which  it  was  attached,  have  been  axes,  chisels,  or 
even  hoes." 
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(of  Britain)  anterior  to  the  Roman  dominion/'  derives  nothing  but 
confirmation  from  subsequent  researches. 

"  The  only  graves  hitherto  opened  in  England^  certainly  of  the 
Iron  age  and  at  the  same  time  pre-Boman^  are  met  with^  not  as  we 
might  have  expected^  in  the  southern  counties^  where  the  finest 
objects  of  the  Bronze  age  are  founds  but  far  away  to  the  North 
of  the  H umber.  A  large  group  of  tumuli  at  Arras  and  Hessleskew^ 
in  the  East  Ridings  yielded  the  remains  of  chariot  wheels  and  axles 
of  iron,  with  bronze  and  iron  trappings  for  the  horses^  including  four 
iron  bits,  two  of  them  plated  with  bronze.  A  shield,  with  a  bronze 
boss,  had  its  rim  of  iron.  The  bodies,  all  unburnt,  were  in  the  con- 
tracted posture,  and  with  them  were  ornaments  of  bronze,  jet,  amber, 
ivory,  and  glass,  the  beads  of  this  last  material  remarkable  for  their 
beauty  and  size.     There  was  also  a  fine  finger-ring  of  gold. 

^'  So  far  as  researches  in  the  tumuli  have  gone,  they  show  that 
the  bronze  civilization  of  Britain  commenced  on  its  southern  shores/ 


^  According  to  Sir  John  Lubbock's  analysis,  interments  accompanied  by  stone 
implements,  in  Derbyshire  barrows,  were  nearly  four  times  as  frequent  as  those 
with  bronze.  Dr.  Tburnam  hence  infers  that  the  southern  tribes  were  better 
and  more  early  provided  with  bronze  than  the  northern,  and  that  the  use  of 
weapons  and  implements  of  this  metal  commenced  on  the  southern  coasts,  and 
was  thenoe  gradually  spread  over  the  interior  and  north  of  the  island,  (p.  158.) 
**  Tin  is  the  most  remaikable  of  all  the  metallic  products  which  Phoenicia 
obtained  from  Tarshish,  because  it  is  found  in  so  few  parts  of  the  world.  Only 
three  countries  are  known  to  contain  any  couBiderable  quantities  of  it :  Spain 
and  Portugal ;  Cornwall  and  the  adjacent  part  of  Devonshire ;  and  the  islands 
of  Junk -Ceylon  and  Banca,  in  the  straits  of  Malacca.  [That  tin  should  have 
been  brought  into  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  from  the  remote 
islands  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  at  the  very  early  age  at  which  its  use  is  as- 
certained, is  highly  improbable.  No  such  traffic  is  ever  alluded  to  by  ancient 
writers.]  It  is  so  soft  a  metal  that  of  itself  it  is  of  little  use  ;  but  it  readily 
combines  with  others,  and  particularly  with  copper,  giving  it  the  hardness 
which  is  needed  for  tools  and  instruments  of  war.  As  it  is  easily  fusible,  and 
in  all  the  oonntries  in  which  it  has  been  found  appears  on  the  surface,  in  frag* 
floents  derived  from  the  detritus  of  primitive  rocks,  it  would  be  early  discovered 
and  employed.  Bronze,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  alloys  of  copper  we 
are  acquainted  with,  oontains  about  ten  or  twdve  per  cent,  of  tin ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  nearly  the  same  proportions  result  from  the  analysis  of  the 
broose  instruments  found  in  the  sepulchral  barrows  of  Europe ;  of  the  nails 
'whieh  fastened  the  plates  with  which  tne  Treasury  of  Atreus,  at  Myoenaa,  was 
covered ;  of  the  instruments  oimtaioed  in  the  tombs  of  Ancient  £gypt ;  and  the 
VOL.   XVI. — NO.   XLVI.  N 
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and  attained  its  hig^hest  development  among^  the  tribes  to  the  sooth 
of  the  Thames ;  and  sug^gest,  though  they  do  not  prove,  that  the 
use  of  iron  for  weapons  originated  on  the  eastern  coast^  as  far  north 
as  the  present  Yorkshire.  The  commencement  of  the  bronze  age  in 
this  island  is  of  an  uncertain  epoch.  The  introduction  of  iron,  as 
brought  under  our  eyes  in  these  interments,  was  certainly  veiy  late, 
not  earlier  apparently  than  the  first  century  of  our  era.  .  .  . 
We  may  not  be  far  wrong  in  concluding  that  when  Britain  was  in- 
vaded by  Julius,  and  perhaps  even  as  late  as  the  conquest  nnder 
Claudius,  some  of  the  tribes  were  using  iron  weapons,  others  were 
provided  with  none  but  bronze,  and  that  others  possessed  both/' 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  Bronze  objects  from  the 
barrows  around  Stonehenge  which  Dr.  Thumam  has  described,  is 
the  bronze  celt  found  in  Bush  Barrow,  which  is  6i  inches  long,  2^ 
broad,  and  only  |-  inch  in  greatest  thickness.  It  has  side-flanges 
and  the  centre  is  slightly  thickened.  An  engraving  of  it  is  on  page 
444  of  Archsdologia,  vol.  xliii.  A  socketed  spear  or  javelin-head, 
about  3i  inches  long,  with  two  very  small  loops  at  the  upper  third 
of  the  socket,  is  engraved  at  page  447  of  Arch^eologia,  vol.  xliii. 
With  scarcely  an  exception  the  large  leaf-shaped  and  triangular 
blades  figured  by  Hoare  are  from  barrows  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stonehenge.  Two  of  these  are  stippled  or  pounced; 
and  a  third  labelled  "  Barrow  No.  120,''  is  also  decorated  in  the 
same  way.  A  fine  bronze  bracelet  encircling  the  arm  of  a  skeleton 
was  found  in  a  barrow  (No.  27).  It  is  a  broad  flat  band,  profusely 
ornamented  with  vertical  and  horizontal  lines,  and  with  chevrons 
at  the  ends,  which  overlap.  With  an  interment  by  cremation 
there  were  two  pieces  of  twisted  bronze  wire,  perhaps  part  of  a 
bracelet. 

tools  of  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians." — "  Eenriok's  PhoBnicia,"  p.  213.  "  We 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  regarding  Spain  as  the  sonroe  of  the  tin  which  was 
80  early  in  use  among  the  nations  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  How  long 
it  was  before  the  Phoenicians  disoovered  the  far  richer  supply  which  the  British 
Islands  afford,  is  altogether  uncertain."  (p.  216.)  *<It  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  tin  which  came  originally  from  Cornwall,  may  have  returned 
thither  from  Gaol  or  Spain,  in  the  form  of  those  instruments  of  bronse  which 
are  some  of  the  earliest  of  our  British  antiquities  in  metal."    (p.  221.) 
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lYorj  Annlet  from  Barrow  Fo.  25,  on  WinterlNram  Stoke  Down. 
Sealt,  two^hirds  linear. 


Platee  for  an  amber  ooUar,  tram  Lake. 

Srah,  tiro  Ihird*  linear. 
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Personal  Obnamekts. 
^'  In  tte  round  barrows  opened  and  described  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare 
personal  ornaments  were  found  with  about  18  per  cent,  of  the  primary- 
interments^  though,  as  the  following  table  shows,  proportionately 
more  often  with  the  unbumt  bodies : — 


Unbnint  Bodie*. 

Bornt  Bodie*. 

Total. 

82 

272 

854 

With  personal  ornaments 

19 

45 

64 

Per  cent. 

23 

16 

18 

''  Many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  interments  accompanied  by  ornaments 
were  those  of  women,  but  many  others,  especially  where  the  decorations 
were  the  richest  and  most  numerous,  were  doubtless  those  of  men. 
•  .  .  The  articles  of  this  kind  met  with  were  for  the  most  part 
fabricated  from  a  few  well-known  materials,  still  prized  for  the  same 
purpose,  viz.,  ivory,  glass,  amber,  jet,  gold,  and  bronze.  To  these 
must  be  added  various  mineral  and  fossil  substances,  and  the  bones^ 
teeth,  and  shells  of  animals.  .  .  .  The  three  first-named  of  the 
materials  on  our  list  are  expressly  named  by  Strabo  as  forming,  in 
his  day,  the  principal  imports  into  this  country  from  Oaul,  viz., 
''  ivory  bracelets  and  necklaces,  articles  of  amber  and  glass,  and  other 
similar  wares  of  small  value.''  ^  The  discovery  of  objects  made  of  these 
materials  in  the  barrows  is  a  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  Strabo, 
and  affords  additional  reasons  for  attributing  many  of  the  tumuli  of 
the  Bronze  period  to  the  Augustan  age.  As  the  context  of  the 
passage  proves,  this  geographer  wrote  his  description  of  Britain  not 
later  than  early  in '  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  prior  to  the  Roman 
conquest  by  about  thirty  years.'' 

The  ornaments  of  ivory  found  in  Wiltshire  barrows  amount  to 
twelve  in  number,  and  they  were  probably  made  from  the  tusks  of 
the  walrus  or  other  marine  animal.  Another  possible  source  for  the 
ivory  of  the  barrows  are  the  fossilized  tusks  of  the  Elephas primigeni'USy 
which  are  sometimes  ''  so  little  altered  as  to  be  fit  for  the  purposes 
of  manufacture."  See  the  wood-cut  of  the  ivory  armlet  found  in 
barrow  No.  25. 

>  Strabo,  iy.,  6,  §  3. 

n2 
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''  The  beads  of  g^lass  found  in  the  barrows  of  Wiltshire  are  of 
coarse  material,  of  a  light  blue  or  green  coloor,  long,  slender  form, 
and  notched  all  round,  so  as  to  resemble  several  minute  beads  in  one 
piece.  They  vaiy  in  length  irom  balf-an-inch  to  an  inch-and-a- 
quarter,  the  notches  varying  from  four  or  five  to  ten  or  twelve  in 
number.  They  were  found  in  twelve  of  the  tumuli  described  by 
Hoare,  and  in  every  case  with  interments  after  cremation.  With 
one  exception  they  were  associated  with  beads  of  amber,  and  in  more 
than  half  the  number  with  others  of  jet  or  shale.  A  necklace  of 
glass,  amber,  and  jet  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  ornament  of 
the  women  of  this  part  of  Britain.  In  these  mixed  necklaces  tbe 
glass  beads  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  jet  or  shale,  but  less 
00  than  those  of  amber.  Glass  beads  are  rarely  found  in  the  barrows 
of  North  Wilts;  but  one  is  named  by  Dean  Merewether,  and  one 
was  obtained  by  myself  from  a  tumulus  on  Tan  Hill.  ...  In 
the  barrows  of  Wiltshire  the  ornaments  most  frequently  met  with 
are  of  amber,  and  thirty-three  interments  are  recorded  by  Hoare,  rax 
of  unbumt  and  twenty-seven  of  burnt  bodies,  with  which  they  were 
found.'^  Amber  ornaments  are  of  very  rare  occurence  in  the 
barrows  of  other  parte  of  England.'  Those  found  in  Wiltshire  appear 
to  have  been  in  most  instances  necklaces,  but  rings  and  studs  have  also 
been  found.  The  amber  from  these  barrows  is  uniformly  of  the  red 
transparent  sort,  which  as  well  as  the  pale  sort,  is  found  in  England  at 
Cromer,  Norfolk,  and  on  the  Yorkshire  coast.  It  may  however,  have 
been  imported  and  manufactured  in  England.  "  Amber  has  not  been 
found  in  the  ancient  sepulchres  of  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece, 
though  of  frequent  occurrence  in  those  of  Etruria  and  Southern 
Italy.  A  chain  of  amber  beads,  connected  by  strips  of  gold,  has 
been  found  in  a  sepulchre  at  Cere  (Cervetri),  answering  veiy  exactly 
to  the  Homeric  description."  '     (Kenrick's  " Phoenicia''  p.  ^%\). 

^  In  one  of  the  tnmoli  opened  by  the  Key.  J.  Skinner,  at  Priddj  on  the  liendip 
range,  within  a  oist,  oontaining  the  primary  interment  of  bnmt  bonea  were  found 
four  amber  beads,  and  a  fifth  in  the  form  of  a  heart.  They  were  of  fine  rich 
red  or  ruby  oolonr,  highly  polished  and  transparent  when  held  up  to  the  light, 
only  one  of  them  had  a  hole  made  through  it,  the  others  were  bored  on  one 
side,  probably  for  the  admission  of  a  pin.  k  small  blue  opaque  glass  bead  was 
found  with  them,  perforated. — Arch.  Journal,  xn.,  p.  148. 

>  Abeken,  Mitt  und  Unt.  lUL  p.  271,  281.    Horn.  Od.  6,  460. 
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By  the  kindness  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  the 
writer  is  able  to  give  the  cuts  which  illustrate  Dr.  Thurnam's  account 
of  the  quadrangular  tablets  of  amber  found  in  a  barrow  of  the  Lake 
group,  and  which  appears  to  have  formed  a  collar.  "  They  occur/' 
says  Dr.Thumam, ''  in  sets  of  three,  six,  and  eight.  These  plates,  found 
with  seven  interments,  five  of  them  burnt,  are  about  a  quarter-inch 
thick,  rounded  at  the  upper  and  lower  margins,  and  vary  in  size  from 
one  to  three  inches  in  length,  and  from  three-quarters  to  one-and-a 
half-inch  in  width.  In  the  vertical  edges  are  a  series  of  equidistant 
perforations,  which,  according  to  the  size,  are  four,  six,  or  even  ten 
in  number.  The  perforations  mostly  pass  through  from  edge  to 
edge,  and  are  bored  with  great  accuracy,  propably  with  a  metallic 
borer,  worked  most  likely  with  a  bow-drill.  The  plates  were  always 
accompanied  by  beads  of  the  same  material,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  two  have  been  strung  together  so  as  to  form  sym- 
metrical ornaments  analogous  to  those  of  jet  found  in  the  barrows  of 
Derbyshire  and  North  Britain.  This  combination  was  not  realized 
by  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  who  was  of  opinion  that  the  plates  were 
strung  together  and  worn  lengthwise  on  the  breast.  The  MS. 
notes  of  the  late  Bicv,  E.  Duke,  kindly  lent  me  by  his  son,  describing 
the  barrow  which  yielded  the  set  of  plates  of  largest  size,  eight  in 
number,  do  not  expressly  name  these  tablets,  but  merely  say  '  the 
skeleton  was  found  with  rows  of  red  amber  beads  around  the  neck.' 
In  another  of  the  Lake  barrows  also  about  two  miles  from  Stone** 
henge,  opened  by  Mr,  Duke,  was  ^  a  skeleton  having  on  a  necklace 
of  amber  beads,'  to  which,  no  doubt,  belongs  the  set  of  three  small 
plates,  with  four-fold  perforations,  still  to  be  seen  at  Lake  House. 
Through  the  kind  aid  of  the  present  owner  I  have  succeeded  in 
constructing  models  of  these  two  complex  collars,  in  a  style  which 
must  closely  approximate  to  that  of  ihe  original  ornaments.  (See 
woodcut.) 

*'  The  perforations  in  the  three  plates  of  the  lesser  collars,  as  well 
as  in  the  four  outer  plates  of  the  large,  run  straight  through 
from  edge  to  edge ;  but  in  the  four  larger  and  more  central  plates  of 
the  latter  only  the  upper  and  lower  perforations  run  through  the 
plates,  whilst  the  eight  which  are  intermediate  go  a  little  way  in 
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and  pass  out  again^  each  two  adjoining  perforations  communicating 
right  and  left  by  a  curvilinear  canal.  This  very  ingenious  method 
has  probably  been  contrived  to  ensure  the  better  set  of  the  large 
ornaments,  as  well  as  for  more  security ;  it  being  obvious  that  if 
the  through-and-through  perforations  had  been  continued  from  one 
to  the  other  end  of  the  ornament^  the  breaking  of  one  or  two  sets 
of  threads  might  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  great  part  of  the 
whole. 

'^  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  large  collar  is  of  most  unusual  di- 
mensions. In  addition  to  the  eight  large  dividing  plates  it  appears 
to  have  comprised  in  its  construction  nearly  two  hundred  beads ;  and 
when  arranged  in  an  easy  curve^  to  have  measured  15  inches  across^ 
and  ^5  inches  in  length,  in  the  lower  curvature.  When  worn,  it 
must  have  extended  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  hanging  half-way 
down  to  the  waist,  somewhat  like  a  mayor^s  chain  or  collar  of  SS. 
None  of  the  dividing-plates  in  these  ornaments  present  any  trace  of 
surface  decoration,  such  as  the  favorite  British  chevron,  so  often 
seen  on  the  corresponding  pieces  of  the  jet  necklaces. 

"  Buttons  of  jet  or  shale  occurred  thrice  with  unbumt,  and  once 
with  burnt  bodies.  At  the  back  are  double  perforations  for  sewing 
them  on  to  the  dress.  .  .  .  Britain  was  celebrated  for  the  abun- 
dance of  its  fine  jet  during  Roman  times.  Kimmeridge  shale, 
cannel  coal,  and  some  forms  of  lignite,  seem  to  have  been  substituted 
for  jet  where  this  could  not  be  had. 

"  Ornaments  of  gold  were  found  in  seven  of  the  Wiltshire  tumuli^ 
in  four  with  unbumt,  and  in  three,  with  burnt  bodies.  In  most  of 
these  there  were  several  objects  of  the  precious  metal,  and  altogether 
nineteen  golden  ornaments  or  sets  of  ornaments  may  be  enumerated.'^ 
Among  these  were  three  varieties  of  small  buttons  or  beads,  made  as 
Sir  R.  Hoare  believed  by  first  modelling  in  wood,  and  covering  the 
wooden  nucleus  with  a  plate  of  gold,  which  was  made  to  overlap, 
and  fastened  by  indentation.  One  large  doubly-conical  bead, 
made  of  two  such  plates,  is  ornamented  with  concentric  rings 
and  perforated  lengthwise.  A  second,  of  globular  form,  doubly 
perforated  on  one  side,  seems  intended  to  have  been  sewn  to  the 
clothing,  though  it  may  have  been  a  pendant  (Ancient  Wilts^  plate 
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XXV.,  figs.  7  and  8) .  The  fiame  may  be  said  of  the  thirteen  "  beads '' 
from  the  Upton  Lovel  barrow.  Each  is  in  the  shape  of  a  drum 
and  formed  of  three  pieces  of  gold,  two  being  circular  lid-shaped 
ends.  In  each  are  two  holes  at  one  side,  supposed  to  be  ''for 
the  purpose  of  stringing/'  but  quite  as  likely  for  sewing  them  as 
buttons  to  the  front  of  some  vestment.  Six  or  seven  "  beads ''  very 
similar  to  those  from  Norman  ton,  near  Stonehenge,  some  globular 
and  some  of  a  double-cone  shape,  were  found  in  one  of  the  barrows 
at  Bircham,  Norfolk.     (See  wood-cut.) 

Small  circular  discs  of  gold,  of  the  size  of  florins,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  pendants  for  the  ears.  Quadrangular  golden  plates,  of 
considerable  size,  occurred  with  two  interments.  These  are  or- 
namented in  parallel  lines,  zigzags  and  chequers,  and  were  found  in 
connection  with  thin  plates  of  wood,  on  which  the  pattern  had  been 
engraved,  and  over  the  edges  of  which  the  gold  was  lapped.  The 
gold  of  the  smaller  plate,  measuring  6  inches  by  8,  is  mere  foil,  not 
thicker  than  writing  paper ;  it  is  perforated  at  each  of  the  four 
angles.  The  other,  much  larger  (from  Bush  barrow,  half-a-mile 
south  of  Stonehenge,  the  richest  of  all  in  gold  objects),  is  a  solid 
and  substantial  ornament,  of  lozenge  form,  7  by  6  inches  in  its 
longest  diameters,  and  perforated  at  the  two  angles  most  distant 
from  each  other.  It  is  of  fine  gold,  weighing  1  oz.,  5  dwts.,  and 
lay  inmiediately  oyer  the  breast  of  the  skeleton.  Both  these  plates 
had  no  doubt  been  attached  to  the  dress,  and  worn  as  breast  orna- 
ments.^    (See  wood-cut.)     ''  In  addition  to  this  plate  and  the  large 


^  Dr.  Thomam  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  from  the  gold  of  Britain  that  these 
ornaments  were  fabricated.  Cffisar  is  usually  made  to  say  of  the  Britons  "  Ut- 
untur  aut  sere,  aut  taleis  ferrets  ad  certum  pondus  examinatis  pro  nummo ;  "  but 
a  beautiful  MS.  of  about  the  tenth  century  in  the  British  Museum,  reads  the 
passage  thus:  '^utuntur  aut  SBre  aut  nummo  aureo,  &o"  They  use  either 
brass  money,  or  gold  money,  or  instead  of  money,  iron  rings  adjusted  to  a 
certain  weight.  ''  It  may  be  therefore  safely  asserted "  says  Mr.  Hawkins, 
'*  that  previous  to  the  invasion  of  Julius  Csasar,  in  the  year  55  A.C.,  and  before 
the  Koman  dominion  was  generally  established  in  this  island,  the  Britons  had 
a  metallic  currency  of  struck  coin,  formed  on  a  Grecian  model.  Julius  Cesar 
himself,  when  correctly  read  and  rightly  interpreted,  asserts  the  fact,  and 
the  actual  discovery  of  coins  in  various  parts  of  the  island  unequivocally 
confirms  it."    The  Upton  Lovel  or  **  Qolden "  Barrow  was  opened  for  the 
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hook  of  gold,  there  was  a  small  lozenge-shaped  plate,  not  perforated, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter/'     (Tumuli,  plate  xxrii,  fig.  6.) 

Five  of  the  seven  barrows  yielding  objects  of  gold  were  on  Salis- 
bury Plain,  near  Stonehenge,  four  of  them  within  half-a-mile  of  that 
structure,  and  a  sixth  on  the  confines  of  the  plain,  at  Upton  Lovel, 
in  the  vale  of  Wily.  The  seventh  alone  was  altogether  out  of  thij 
district,  at  Mere,  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the  west.  No  objects  of 
preciovs  metal  are  found  in  the  barrows  of  North  Wilts,  and  Sir 
Bichard  Hoare  inferred  the  "high  antiquity  of  the  tumuli  near 
Abury  from  finding  in  them  '  no  costly  ornaments  of  jet,  amber,  or 
gold."' 

In  the  Upton  Lovel  barrow  were  found  several  tusks  of  the  wild 
boar,  perforated  at  the  broad  end,  lying  near  the  feet  of  the  male 
skeleton.  In  other  barrows  were  the  canine  teeth  of  the  wolf  and 
remains  of  the  deer,  the  ox,  the  dog,  and  the  horse.  Bones  of 
birds  were  occasionally  met  with. 


first  time  in  1803,  by  Mr.  CuDnington.  (See  **  Arohaoologia,"  voL  xt.) 
At  the  depth  of  2  feet  was  found  a  little  pile  of  burnt  bones  in  a  shallow 
bason-like  cist,  and  at  the  distance  of  1  foot  from  the  bones  was  a  consider- 
able  quantity  of  ashes  with  fragments  of  burnt  bones.  About  2  feet  from 
the  pile  of  bones  were  discovered:  1.  Thirteen  gold  beads  made  in  the  form 
of  a  drum,  having  two  ends  to  screw  off,  and  perforated  in  two  places  on 
the  sides  for  the  purpose  of  stringing.  2.  A  thin  plate  of  the  same  metal, 
6  inches  in  length,  and  nearly  3  in  width,  richly  wrought  and  perforated 
at  the  4  oomers.  3.  Another  ornament  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  decorated 
with  circles  and  zigzags,  and  fitted  closely  to  a  piece  of  dork  wood,  like 
ebony,  on  which  the  maiks  of  the  pattern  still  appear  impressed ;  the  bottom 
part  of  this  article  is  also' perforated.  The  above  are  all  of  pure  but 
thin  gold,  neatly  worked,  and  highly  burnished.  The  large  flat  plate  must 
have  been,  like  the  cone,  strengthened  by  a  strip  of  wood  behind ;  and  the 
whole  by  their  several  perforations,  are  strongly  marked  as  forming  the  deoorative 
accoutrements  of  some  distinguished  British  chieftain.  There  were  beside  two 
small  articles  in  gold,  resembling  little  boxes,  about  an  inch  in  diameter  with 
a  top,  in  the  form  of  a  cone  to  take  off.  (See  Tumuli,  plate  x.)  And  some 
large  plates  of  amber,  and  above  one  thousand  beads  of  the  same  substance  and 
different  sizes,  and  a  ourioos  little  grope  cup.  Subsequent  nsearohes  in  1807, 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  two  cups,  one  plain,  the  other  covered  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  zigzag  ornaments,  a  small  lance  head  and  pin  of  bronze,  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  barrow,  in  an  oblong  cist,  about  18  inches  deep,  a  simple  interment 
of  burnt  bones. 
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C^e  Cam^r  at  ^meskrg,  ammonig  callelr 

?nE  camp  near  Amesbury,  between  Stonehenge  and  the  town^ 
npon  elevated  ground,  was,  according  to  Stukeley,  commonly 
calledVespasian^s^  and  he  endorses  the  name.  It  is  locally  known  as 
"  the  ramparts/'  Sir  R.  Hoare  considers  that  this  was  originally  the 
stronghold  of  those  numerous  Britons  who  inhabited  the  plains 
around  Stonehenge,  an  asylum  in  times  of  danger,  for  their  wives, 
children,  and  cattle ;  and  that  like  other  camps  of  the  same  kind, 
it  was  occupied,  as  occasion  or  necessity  required,  by  Romans^ 
Saxons^  and  Danes.  '^It  occupies  the  apex  of  a  hill,  surrounded 
on  two  sides,  east  and  south,  by  the  river  Avon,  and  comprehends 
within  its  area  39  acres.  It  extends  in  length  from  south  to  norths 
and  terminates  in  a  narrow  rounded  angle  at  the  latter  point.  It 
was  surrounded  by  a  single  vallum,  which  has  been  much  mutilated 
on  the  east  side  in  forming  the  pleasure  grounds  of  Amesbury 
Park.  The  ramparts  on  the  western  side  towards  Stonehenge,  are 
very  bold  and  perfect.  It  appears  to  have  had  two  entrances,  north 
and  south ;  the  former  still  remains  perfect  and  undoubted.  The 
area  is  planted  and  fancifully  disposed  in  avenues,  walks^  &c.,  near 
the  principal  one  of  which,  and  on  the  highest  ground,  is  the 
appearance  of  a  barrow,  but  much  disfigured  in  its  form.^'  The 
camp  is  divided  by  the  high  road  which  passes  Stonehenge.  In 
Stukeley^s  Common-Place  Book,  is  the  following  mention  of  it: 
*'  The  walls,  Vespasian's  camp,  as  believM.  The  people  of  Ames- 
bury  say  the  area  of  it  is  40  acres,  single  trench,  one  graS  towards 
Stonehenge.''  In  his  "  Stonehenge  described,"  he  describes  the 
camp  as  "  an  oblong  square,  nicely  placed  upon  a  flexure  of  the  river, 
which  closes  one  side  and  one  end  of  it.  There  is  an  old  barrow 
inclos'd  in  it,  which  doubtless  was  one  of  those  belonging  to  this 
plaini  and  to  the  temple  of  Stonehenge,  before  this  camp  was  made." 
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^2^rt^?^  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  graDd-children  will  not  have  to  look 
^^^  ^  for  Stonehenge  in  a  field  of  turnips.  The  cultivation  of  the 
down  adjoining  Stonehenge  is  gradually  closing  in  upon  it^  and  on  the 
west  side  has  already  resulted  in  the  obliteration  of  the  group  of  bar- 
rows numbered  from  15  to  22  (inclusive) .  The  large  barrow,  close  to 
the  road,  of  group  No.  14,  (which  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Amesbury,  in- 
formed the  writer  had  been  nearly  as  large  as  No.  164,)  has  been  de- 
liberately degraded  to  its  present  low  elevation  that  it  may  the  more 
easily  be  ploughed  over.  The  adjoining  barrows  of  this  group,  from 
one  of  which  the  ^'  Stonehenge ''  urn  was  taken,  will  soon  have  alto- 
gether disappeared.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  a  large  portion 
of  the  down  on  the  slope  below  Bush  Barrow  and  the  adjoining 
barrows,  has  been  ploughed  up.  Our  iron  age,  with  its  steam 
ploughs,  is  too  strong  for  the  age  of  stone  and  bronze. 

An  account  of  the  results  of  the  examination  of  each  barrow  on 
the  plain  around  Stonehenge  will  be  given  in  an  appendix. 
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gHE  few  following  poetical  notices  of  Stonehenge  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  the  readers  of  this  paper. 
Tn^the  "  Birth  of  Merlin/'  a  play  ascribed  to  Shakespeare  (first 
known  edition  1662),  Merlin  addresses  his  mother  thus : — 

"  And  when  you  die  ,1  will  erect  a  monument 
Upon  the  verdant  plains  of  Salisbury, — 
No  king  shall  have  so  high  a  sepulchre, — 
With  pendulous  stones,  that  I-  will  hang  by  art, 
"Where  neither  lime  nor  mortar  shall  be  used — 
A  dark  enigma  to  the  memory. 
For  none  shall  have  the  power  to  number  them; 
A  place  that  I  will  hallow  for  your  rest; 
Where  no  night-hag  shall  walk,  nor  were-wolf  tread. 
Where  Merlin's  mother  shall  be  sepulchred/' 

'  Drayton  (^' Polyolbion,  1613),  calls  Stonehenge  ''first  wonder  of 
the  land."  In  the  following  lines  Wansdyke  resents  being  called 
by  Stonehenge  a  "  paltry  ditch,"  and  shows  a  strong  aptitude  for 
the  employment  of  abusive  language : — 

"  Wbere  she,  of  all  the  plains  (Salisbury)  of  Britain  that  doth 
bear 
The  name  to  be  the  first  (renowned  everywhere) 
Hath  worthily  obtained  that  Stonendge  there  should  stand : 
She,  first  of  plains ;  and  that,  first  wonder  of  the  land. 
She  Wansdike  also  wins,  by  whom  she  is  embraced. 
That  in  his  aged  arms  doth  gird  her  ampler  waist; 
Who,  (for  a  mighty  mound  sith  long  he  did  remain 
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Betwixt  the  Mercian's  rule  and  the  West  Saxons  reign. 
And  therefore  of  his  place  himself  he  proudly  bare) 
Had  very  oft  been  heard  with  Stonendge  to  compare; 
"Whom  for  a  paltry  ditch,  when  Stonendge  pleased  f  upbraid, 
The  old  man  taking  heart,  thus  to  that  trophy  said: 
'Dull  heap,  that  thus  thy  head  above  the  rest  dost  rear, 
Precisely  yet  not  know'st  who  first  did  place  thee  there; 
But  traytor  basely  turned,  to  Merlin's  skill  dost  fly. 
And  with  his  magicks  dost  thy  maker's  truth  bely; 
Conspirator  with  time,  now  grown  so  mean  and  poor 
Comparing  these  his  spirits  with  those  that  went  before; 
Yet  rather  art  content  thy  builder's  praise  to  lose. 
Than    passed  greatness  should  thy  present  wants  disclose. 
Ill  did  those  mighty  men  to  trust  thee  with  their  stoiy. 
That  hast  forgot  their  names,  who  rear'd  thee  for  their  gloiy: 
For  all  their  wondrous  cost,  thou  hast  serv'd  them  so. 
What  'tis  to  trust  to  tombs,    by  thee  we  eas'ly  know.' " 

Spenser,  in  the  second  book,  tenth  canto,  of  the  ''Faerie  Queene," 
speaking  of  Hengist's  treacherous  attack  on  the  three  hundred  lords 
"  all  setting  at  his  bord,"  adds : — 

"  Whose  dolefull  moniments  who  list  to  rew, 
Th'  etemall  marks  of  treason  may  at  Stoneheng  vew; " 

and  of  Aurelius  that  he 

"peaceably  did  rayne. 
Till  that  through  poyson  stopped  was  his  breath. 
So  now  entombed  lies  at  Stoneheng  by  the  heath," 

The  following  sonnet  is  by  Dr.  Thomas  Warton : — 

Thou  noblest  monument  of  Albion's  isle, 
Whether  by  Merlin's  aid,  from  Scythia's  shore 
To  Amber's  fatal  plain,  Pendragon  bore. 
Huge  frame  of  giant  hands  the  mighty  pile, 
T'entomb  his  Britons,  slain  by  Hengist's  guile: 
Or  Druid  priests,  sprinkled  with  human  gore. 
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Taught  'mid  thy  massy  maze  their  mystic  lore : 

Or  Danish  chiefs^  enriched  with  savage  spoil^ 

To  Victory's  idol  vast,  an  unhewn  shrine 

Reared  the  rude  heap;  or,  in  thy  hallowed  round 

R^ose  the  king's  of  Brutus'  genuine  line; 

Or  here  those  kings  in  solemn  state  were  crown'd  : 

Studious  to  trace  thy  pond'rous  origin, 

We  muse  on  many  an  ancient  tale  renown'd. 

The  Oxford  English  Verse  prize  poem  for  1823,  ''On  Stonehenge," 
was  as  follows : — 

Wrapt  in  the  veil  of  time's  unbroken  gloom. 
Obscure  as  death,  and  silent  as  the  tomb. 
Where  cold  oblivion  holds  her  dusky  reign 
Frowns  the  dark  pile  on  Sarum's  lonely  plain. 

Yet  think  not  here  with  classic  eye  to  trace 
Corinthian  beauty,  or  Ionian  grace: 
No  pillar'd  lines  with  sculptur'd  foliage  crown'd. 
No  fluted  remnants  deck  the  hallow'd  ground; 
Firm,  as  implanted  by  some  Titan's  might. 
Each  rugged  stone   uprears  its  giant  height. 
Whence  the  pois'd  fragment  tottering  seems  to  throw 
A  trembling  shadow  on  the  plain  below. 

Here  oft,  when  evening  sheds  her  twilight  ray. 
And  gilds  with  fainter  beam  departing  day. 
With  breathless  gaze,  and  cheek  with  terror  pale. 
The  lingering  shepherd  startles  at  the  tale. 
How  at  deep  midnight,  by  the  moon's  chill  glance. 
Unearthly  forms  prolong  the  viewless  dance; 
While  on  each  whisp'ring  breeze  that  murmurs  by, 
His  busied  fancy  hears  the  hollow  sigh. 

Rise  from  thy  haunt,  dread  genius  of  the  clime^ 
Rise,  magic  spirit  of  forgotten  time  1 
'Tis  thine  to  burst  the  mantling  clouds  of  age^ 
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And  fling  new  radiance  on  "Tradition's  page'': 

See!  at  thy  call,  from  Fable's  varied  store, 

In  shadowy  train  the  mingled  visions  poor; 

Here  the  wild  Briton,  'mid  his  wilder  reign. 

Spurns  the  proud  yoke,  and  scorns  the  oppressor's  chain ; 

Here  wizard  Merlin,  where  the  mighty  fell, 

Waves  the  dark  wand,  and  chaunts  the  thrilling  spell. 

Hark !  'tis  the  Bardic  lyre,  whose  harrowing  strain 

Wakes  the  rude  echoes  of  the  slumbering  plain ; 

Lo!  'tis  the  Druid  pomp,  whose  lengthening  line 

In  lowest  homage  bends  before  the  shrine. 

He  comes — the  priest — amid  the  sullen  blaze 

His  snow-white  robe  in  spectral  lustre  plays; 

Dim  gleam  the  torches  through  the  circling  night. 

Dark  curl  the  vapours  round  the  altar's  light; 

O'er  the  black  scene  of  death,  each  conscious  star. 

In  lurid  glory,  rolls  its  silent  car. 

Tis  gone !  E'en  now  the  mystic  horrors  fade 
From  Sarum's  loneliness,  and  Mona's  glade; 
Hush'd  is  each  note  of  Taliesin's  lyre, 
Sheath'd  the  fell  blade,  and  quench'd  the  fatal  fire. 
On  wings  of  light  Hope's  angel  form  appears. 
Smiles  on  the  past,  and  points  to  happier  years: 
Points,  with  uplifted  hand,  and  raptur'd  eye. 
To  yon  pure  dawn  that  floods  the  opening  sky; 
And  views  at  length  the  Sun  of  Judah  pour 
One  cloudless  noon  o'er  Albion's  rescued  shore. 

T.  S.  Salmon, 

Brasenoae  College. 

The  following,  in  English  and  Latin,  are  by  the  writer's  departed 
friend,  the  Rev.  Francis  Kilvert,  of  Bath  : — 

See  rocks  Cyclopean,  as  by  giant's  hands 
In  a  rude  temple's  form  disposed.    Amid 
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These  masses^  by  Heaven^s  bounties  compassed  rounds 
Our  sires  in  superstition^s  gloom  immersed^ 
Grim  idols^  terror's  oflTering,  with  the  blood 
Of  human  victims  and  with  rites  impure^ 
Adored. — Such  ills  would  false  religion  breed ! 
Those  shades  are  fled.     The  Sun  of  Righteousness 
Risen  on  the  earth,  with  healing  in  His  wings. 
Hath  chased  the  darkness,  and  Jwith  Gospel  light 
Illumined  all  the  land.       Lit  by  its  rays 
May  we,  the  progeny  of  pagan  sires. 
Whilst  Fancy,  waving  her  mysterious  wand 
Evokes  these  long-past  shadows,  with  glad  hearts 
And  pious  breathings,  gratefully  enjoy 
Our  ''sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss.'' 


Idem  Latitie  redditum, 

Saxa  vides  Cyclopea 

Giganteis  quasi  manibus 

In  templi  speciem  disposita. 

Has  inter  moles 

Dei  benefici  muneribus  circum  nndique  septi, 

Majores  nostri, 

Superstitionis  mersi  caligine, 

Impiis  cruentisque  ritibus 

Numinum  terricula  piabant. 

Tantum  malorum 

Religio  prava  suadere  poterati 

Diffugere  hse  tenebne, 

Justitise  sole  salutaribus  radiis  exorto: 

Affulsit  lux  Evangelii, 

Cujus  illustrati  lumine, 

Praeteriti  temporis  umbras  evanidas. 

Gratis  animis,  piis  suspiriis. 

Poster!  contemplemur. 
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Contlttsiott. 

HE  writer,  in  conclasion,  would  venture  to  express  his  own 
J?  deliberate  conviction  :  first,  that  Stonehenge  and  the  harrows 
which  surround  it,  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  system,  and  that  they 
are  inseparably  connected ;  and  secondly,  that  the  history  of  Stone- 
henge must  be  read  by  such  light  as  the  contents  of  these  barrows 
afford.  The  resxJt  would,  of  course,  be  to  throw  back  the  erection  of 
Stonehenge  to  a  pre-Christian  period.  He  would  fain  hope,  that  ere 
long.  Antiquaries  will  come  to  be  of  one  accord  as  to  the  propriety 
of  abandoning  the  theories  which  would  ascribe  it  to  the  Romans^ 
to  the  Roman-British,  to  the  Saxons,  or  to  the  Danes.  There  is  at 
present,  much  dissipation  of  Archseological  power  and  much  profit- 
less "  beating  of  the  air ''  in  the  endeavour  to  maintain  positions 
which  the  writer  humbly  believes  to  be  utterly  untenable.  It  would 
be  a  great  gain  if,  by  common  consent,  the  stand-point  of  the 
Christian  era  were  adopted,  and  if  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
were  sought  for  in  the  times  which  preceded  it.  The  result  of 
ethnological,  linguistic,  and  archeeological  researches  into  this 
higher  period  might  be  to  favour  the  idea  that  a  Phoenician  or  some 
other  external  influence  of  a  very  early  date  had  been  associated 
with  the  erection  of  the  megaUthic  structures  of  the  West  of 
England.  Till  then,  the  writer  is  content  to  consider  the  Bdgic 
theory  regarding  Stonehenge,  originated  by  Mr.  Warner,  and  so 
ably  supported  by  Dr.  Quest,  as  by  far  the  most  rational  which  has 
yet  been  propounded. 
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^HE  writer  believes  that  the  following  account  of  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Stonehenge  barrows  will  be  found  interesting  and 
useful.  It  is  fuller  than  Sir  R.  Hoare's  own  analysis  in  the  "Tumuli 
Wiltunenses."  The  barrows  of  the  Lake,  Wilsford,  and  Winter- 
bourn  groups,  will  be  found  to  have  been  numbered  on  the  large 
map  of  "Stonehenge  and  its  environs ^^  according  to  the  enumera- 
tion of  them  in  the  smaller  plans  in  vol.  i.  of  Ancient  Wilts,  and 
in  that  of  the  Winterbourn  Stoke  group  (which  adjoins  the  long 
barrow),  in  Dr. .  Thurnam's  account  of  the  Wiltshire  Barrows, 
(vol.  xliii.  of  the  "  Archaeologia.'')  Two  or  three  barrows  which 
had  been  marked  as  belonging  to  the  Winterbourn  and  Lake  groups 
in  the  large  map,  and  which  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  smaller 
plans,  have  been  erased. 

WiNTERBOUEN    StOKB   GeOUP. 

1.  Long  barrow,  not  opened  by  Sir  R.  Hoare.  See  Dr.  Thumam'g 
account  of  the  opening  of  it,  page  159. 

2.  Ninety-three  feet  in  diameter  and  8  in  elevation.  Burnt  bones^ 
with  a  small  urn. 

3.  Partly  intersected  in  forming  the  turnpike  road.  Primary- 
interment  missed,  but  an  urn  enclosing  burnt  bones  near  the  top. 

4.  5,  6.  Produced  simple  interments  by  cremation. 

7.  Primary  interment,  an  adult  skeleton,  lying  N.  and  S.  with  a 
drinking  cup  at  his  feet.  Four  feet  above  was  the  skeleton  of  a 
child,  with  a  bason-like  urn. 

8.  A  heap  of  burnt  bones  in  an  oval  cist,  4^  feet  long  and  2  feet 
wide.  At  the  distance  of  a  foot,  a  fine  drinking  cup,  richly  orna- 
mented, but  broken  in  removal. 

9.  Simple  interment  of  burnt  bones. 

10.  Nothing  found. 

VOL.   XVI. — NO.   XLVI.  O 
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11.  Deposit  of  burnt  bones,  a  small  cup  of  thick  and  ornamented 
pottery,  and  a  bone  pin  bent  into  a  circular  form,  and  perforated  at 
the  head. 

12.  Simple  interment  by  cremation. 
18.  Nothing  found. 

14.  A  "  pond  barrow.'* 

15,  16.  These,  the  finest  tumuli  of  the  Winterboum  group,  are 
so  contiguous  to  each  other,  that  their  circumvallations  somewhat 
interfere.  No.  15,  is  89  feet  in  base  diameter,  and  14  in  elevation. 
The  burnt  bones  of  the  deceased  were  found  deposited  in  a  box  or 
coffin  of  wood  about  3^  feet  long,  by  2  feet  wide,  placed  upon  the 
native  turf,  and  covered  with  a  coat  of  blueish  clay.  On  removing 
the  clay  and  mouldering  fragments  of  the  wood,  two  small  pieces 
of  ivory  were  discovered,  with  bronze  rivets  through  each ;  and 
afterwards  a  beautiful  spear-head  of  bronze,  the  most  perfect  and 
largest  Sir  Richard  Hoare  and  Mr.  Cunnington  had  yet  found. 
Close  to  this  was  another  lance-head,  unfortunately  broken ;  it  lay 
above  a  foot  from  the  bones,  near  which  was  a  long  pin  of  ivory, 
neatly  polished  and  pointed  at  the  thinnest  end.  The  workmen 
found  the  remains  of  five  or  more  skeletons  at  a  short  depth  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  sepulchral  mound.  No.  16  is  112  feet  in  its 
base  diameter,  and  about  15  feet  high.  The  original  interment  was 
a  skeleton,  in  a  shallow  oblong  cist  which  had  been  deposited  within 
the  rude  trunk  of  an  elm  tree,  with  its  head  lying  to  the  north-east. 
On  the  left  side  of  .the  head,  a  beautiful,  but  crushed  urn,  in  tint 
resembling  red  Samian  pottery,  but  not  more  than  half  baked,  like 
those  of  British  manufacture.  (Tumuli,  plate  xv..  No.  1.)  A 
bronze  dagger,  which  had  been  guarded  by  a  case  of  box  wood, 
part  of  which  had  been  gilt,  was  near  the  breast.  Besides  these 
were  a  bronze  pin,  with  an  ivory  handle,  another  spear-head  of 
bronze,  moulded,  and  another  article  of  ivory.  (Tumuli,  plate  xv., 
Nos.  2,  3,  4.) 

17.  A  simple  interment  of  burnt  bones.  18.  Contains  within  its 
area  three  small  tumuli,  in  each  of  which,  at  the  depth  of  12  inches, 
were  interments  of  burnt  bones.  In  the  largest,  which  is  in  the 
centre,  was  a  small  urn,  and  two  or  three  large  beads  of  amber.     In 
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the  second,  two  or  three  beads,  and  in  the  third,  only  burnt  bones. 

18.  Ninety-seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  7  high.  Primary  inter- 
ment, a  skeleton,  with  head  toward  the  west,  at  a  depth  of  7  feet. 
At  a  depth  of  nearly  3  feet  a  sepulchral  urn  covering  a  little  pile  of 
burnt  bones,  and  almost  immediately  under  them  a  skeleton.  Before 
coming  to  the  urn  were  found  two  interments  of  burnt  bones  in  the 
east  and  west  corners  of  their  sections.  A  perforated  pebble  stone, 
about  %  inches  bug,  and  very  neatly  polished,  which  had  apparently 
been  burnt. 

20.  Is,  what  Sir  R.  Hoare  called  a  "pond  barrow.^'  21,  from  the 
fragments  of  burnt  bones  promiscuously  dispersed  about  the  soil, 
gave  proof  of  a  prior  opening. 

22.  The  body  appeared  to  have  been  placed  on  the  chalk,  and  a 
large  conical  pile  of  flints  raised  over  it,  "  From  finding  some  of 
the  bones  above  the  floor,  and  amongst  the  flints,  we  might  almost 
be  led  to  suppose  that  the  Briton  here  interred,  had  suffered  a  similar 
death  to  that  of  Achan/^  The  skeleton  was  laid  from  north  to 
south,  and  from  the  size  of  the  bones,  appeared  to  be  that  of  a  young 
person,  or  a  female.  23  '  and  24.  Unproductive.  25.  A  large  and 
rude  bowl-shaped  barrow,  107  feet  in  diameter,  and  6  in  elevation. 
On  the  floor  a  skeleton  (which  had  been  originally  interred  from 
north  to  south)  with  a  more  recent  interment  of  burnt  bones  de- 
posited near  its  feet.  Two  small  earthen  cups,  a  ring  or  bracelet  of 
bone  or  ivory,  two  oblong  beads  made  from  bone,  and  two  whetstones 
and  a  bronze  pin,  were  found  near. 

26.  A  fine  bowl-shaped  barrow,  97  feet  in  diameter,  and  9^  in 
elevation.  In  an  oblong  cist,  a  skeleton  lying  from  north  to  south, 
within  a  shallow  case  of  wood,  of  a  boat- like  form.  Round  its  neck 
were  found  a  great  variety  of  amber  and  jet  beads,  a  lance-head  and 
pin  of  bronze,  with  a  little  urn  of  a  very  neat  form,  which  was 
broken  to  pieces. 

27.  About  90  feet  in  base  diameter,  and  7  in  height.     On  the 


'  Di*.  Thuniam  opened  No.  23,  and  found  a  simple  deposit  of  burnt  bones,  in 
a  shallow  cist,  in  the  chalk,  a  little  to  the  S.£.  of  the  centre.  He  opened  No. 
24,  but  found  it  unproductive. 

0  2 
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floor  of  the  barrow  was  a  large  oblong  cist,  5  feet  long,  4  feet  wide, 
and  ^\  deep>  neatly  cut  in  the  chalk,  and  in  it  a  skeleton,  with 
an  inverted  urn  containing  burnt  bones,  in  its  lap.  ^^  On  removing 
the  um  and  the  skeleton,  we  found  five  more  skeletons  lying  almost 
side  by  side,  two  of  which  were  young  persons;  and  when  we  reached 
the  floor  of  the  cist  we  found,  what  I  consider  to  be  the  primary 
interment,  viz.,  two  skeletons  lying  by  the  side  of  each  other,  with 
their  heads  to  the  north,  and  both  extremely  well-preserved.  One  of 
them  was  a  tall  and  stout  man.  At  their  head  was  placed  a  drinking 
cup.  We  had  here  positive  proof  that  the  two  different  modes  of 
burial  had  been  practised  in  this  barrow  at  different  periods,  and  that 
the  um  was  deposited  at  a  period  subsequent  to  all  the  other  in- 
terments, and  was  the  third  deposit.^' 

To  the  north  of  this  group  are  two  very  small  mounds,  scarcely 
elevated  above  the  surface,  which  produced  nothing  worthy  of  notice. 

The  first  barrow  that  occurs  on  leaving  the  British  villages,  and 
which  is  No.  1  on  Sir  Richard  Hoare's  map  of  "  Stonehenge  and 
its  environs,^'  contained  a  very  large  interment  of  burnt  bones.  No. 
2  had  been  previously  opened.  No.  3  is  a  long  or  rather  triangular 
barrow,  east  and  west,  the  broad  end  towards  the  east ;  it  measures 
104  feet  in  length,  64  in  width  at  the  large  end,  45  at  the  small  end, 
and  does  not  exceed  3  or  4  feet  in  elevation.  Shepherds  had  ex- 
cavated the  eastern  end  by  making  huts  for  shelter.  A  second  section 
at  the  west  end  produced  two  or  three  fragments  of  burnt  bones. 
"We  next  observed  a  rude  conical  pile  of  large  flints,  imbedded  in  a 
kind  of  mortar  made  of  the  marly  chalk  dug  near  the  spot.  This 
rude  pile  was  4  or  5  feet  in  the  base,  and  about  2  feet  high,  and  was 
raised  upon  a  floor,  on  which  had  been  an  intense  fire,  so  as  to  make 
it  red  like  brick.  At  first  we  conceived  that  this  pile  might  have 
been  raised  over  an  interment,  but  after  much  labour  in  removing 
the  greater  part  of  it,  we  very  unexpectedly  found  the  remains  of 
the  Briton  below,  and  were  much  astonished  at  seeing  several  pieces 
of  burnt  bones  intermixed  with  the  great  masses  of  mortar.'^  Sir  R. 
Hoare  left  some  of  the  mortar  containing  the  burnt  bones  near  the 
top  of  the  barrow,  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  any  person  who  might 
wish  to  examine  it.     On  exploring  this  barrow  farther  to  the  east, 
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two  deep  cists  were  found,  containing  an  immense  quantity  of  wood 
ashes,  and  large  pieces  of  charred  wood,  but  no  other  signs  of  in- 
terment. No.  4  had  been  opened  before.  No.  5  is  5  feet  high,  and 
110  feet  in  base  diameter.  The  primary  interment  in  the  large  cist 
consisted  of  the  head  of  a  skeleton,  but  no  vertebrae  or  ribs ;  further 
on  were  the  thigh-bones,  legs,  etc.  At  the  feet  a  little  rude  drinking 
cup,  and  two  pieces  of  a  dark-coloured  slaty  kind  of  stone.  (PI.  xiv.) 
Above  the  primary  interment,  was,  at  the  depth  of  2  feet  on  the 
south  side  of  the  cist,  the  skeleton  of  an  infant;  and  at  a  foot  above 
the  floor  of  the  barrow  was  found  the  skeleton  of  a  young  person, 
and  upon  the  same  level  on  the  south  side,  was  an  interment  of 
burnt  bones.  This  tumulus.  Sir  R.  Hoare  thought,  might  prove 
yet  more  productive,  if  more  carefully  examined.  No  6  had  been 
previously  explored.  In  No.  7,  a  fine  bell-shaped  barrow,  122  feet 
in  diameter,  and  9  feet  high,  the  interment  was  missed,  but  the 
fragment  of  a  very  large  urn  and  a  few  burnt  bones  led  Sir  R.  Hoare 
to  think  that  the  barrow  might  have  been  opened  before.  No.  8. 
This  barrow,  rather  inclined  to  the  bell-shape,  is  82  feet  in  diameter, 
and  7i  in  elevation.  It  contained  within  a  shallow  oblong  cist  the 
burnt  bones  (as  conceived)  of  two  persons,  piled  together,  but  without 
arms  or  trinkets.  A  whetstone  and  a  piece  of  squared  stone  were 
also  found  in  it.  No.  9,  16  inches  high,  produced  between  the  horns 
of  two  stags,  a  rudely-made,  yet  in  outline  an  elegant,  urn,  inverted 
over  a  pile  of  burnt  bones.  (PI.  xvi.)  Beneath  was  the  skeleton  of 
an  adult,  and  at  a  depth  of  4  feet  below,  was  another  skeleton  with 
its  head  placed  towards  the  north.  No.  10.  In  this  small  tumulus 
was  an  oblong  cist,  and  in  the  further  part  of  it  a  few  fragments  of 
burnt  bones,  and  a  large  glass  bead,  which  has  two  circular  lines  of 
opaque  sky-blue  and  white,  which  seem  to  represent  a  serpent  in- 
twined  round  a  centre  which  is  perforated.  "This  was  certainly  one 
of  the  Glain  Neidyr  of  the  Britons,  derived  from  Glain,  what  is  pure 
and  holy,  and  neidyr,  a  snake.^^  This  is  engraved  in  "  Tumuli/^ 
pi.  xiv.     No.  11  is  a  "pond  barrow.'' 

Leaving  the  Winterboum  Stoke  group,  and  proceeding  in  a  line 
towards  Stonehenge,  we  find  but  few  barrows,  until  we  approach  the 
precincts  of  that  monument. 
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No.  12.  A  group  of  small  tumuli,  in  one  of  which  was  a  very  rude 
urn,  badly  baked,  and  containing  ashes,  burnt  bones,  and  two  pieces 
of  twisted  bronze  wire,  which  probably  once  formed  a  ring;  this 
urn  was  not  inverted. 

18.  A  simple  interment  of  bones.  14.  A  group  consisting  of  eight 
barrows  of  different  sizes,  and  close  to  the  road  leading  to  Amesbuiy. 
'*  The  tumulus  nearest  that  place  produced  the  largest  sepulchral  um 
we  have  ever  yet  found,  measuring  1 5  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top, 
and  being  22^  inches  high.  It  contained  an  interment  of  burnt 
bones,  which  was  protected  by  a  large  triangular  stone  placed  over 
the  mouth  of  the  urn/'  (PI.  xvi.)  This  is  the  um,  called,  par  ex- 
cellence, the  "  Stonehenge  Um."  Two  of  this  group  of  barrows  are 
large  ;  that  nearest  the  road  is  bowl-shaped,  80  feet  in  base  diameter 
and  8J  in  elevation.  The  interment  was  met  with  at  8i  feet,  in  a 
shallow  oblong  cist,  where  the  burnt  bones  had  been  interred  in  a 
box  of  wood.  In  the  adjoining  large  tumulus  was  an  interment  by 
cremation,  which  had  in  former  times  been  disturbed  by  rabbits. 
Of  the  others  two  had  been  opened  before ;  in  one  other  was  found 
a  bronze  spear-head,  and  in  this  and  the  remainder  were  deposits  of 
burnt  bones.^  In  No.  15  was  a  deposit  of  burnt  bones  within  a  cist. 
Some  scattered  fragments  of  bone  led  to  the  belief  that  a  skeleton 
had  been  found  when  it  had  been  opened  before.  No.  16.  A  mutilated 
flat  barrow,  76  feet  in  diameter,  and  only  3  in  elevation.  In  this 
barrow  were  found  chippings  of  the  Stonehenge  stones.  (See  pp. 
64,  65.)  No.  17.  A  long  barrow,  in  which  nothing  was  discovered. 
No.  18.  Is  injured  by  rabbits.  No.  19.  Seems  to  have  been  one  of 
those  opened  either  by  Lord  Pembroke  or  Dr.  Stukeley,  who  had 
found  the  interment  in  an  oblong  cist.  No.  20.  Had  been  opened 
before  and  contained  the  internment  of  a  skeleton.  Nos.  21  and  22 
were  unproductive.     No.  23  had  been  opened  without  result  by  Mr. 


^  The  smaller  barrows  Id  this  group  have  been  nearly  obliterated  by  a  farmer, 
who  has  plou(^hed  up  this  part  of  the  dowo  nearly  to  the  stone  circles.  The 
large  tumulus  nearest  to  the  road  has  been  deliberately  degraded  to  its  present 
low  condition.  All  traces  of  the  group  adjoining  Stonehenge  (Nos.  Id  to  22 
inclusive)  have  disappeared.  A  slight  elevation  above  the  surrounding  soil  just 
indicates  where  the  highest  of  them  had  been. 
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Cunnington,  but  just  below  where  he  had  left  oflP  Sir  R.  Hoare  dis- 
covered a  large  rude  sepulchral  urn  inverted  over  a  pile  of  burnt 
bones,  amongst  which  was  an  elegant  pair  of  ivory  tweezers.     No. 
24  is  a  very  flat  barrow/  and  contained  the  skeletons  of  an  adult  and 
a  child  in  a  very  shallow  cist.     It  had  been  previously  disturbed. 
No.  25.  A  wide  bowl-shaped  barrow,  contained,  within  a  narrow  cist, 
a  skeleton  with  its  head  towards  the  north,  with  a  drinking  cup  by 
its  right  side,  and  near  it  a  neatly-formed  pin  or  needle  of  bone. 
No.  26,   produced  a  large  interment  of  burnt  bones  on  the  floor, 
with  a  cone  of  jet,  two  oblong  beads  of  the  same  substance,  eighteen 
of  amber,  and  a  very  small  cone  of  the  same.     No.  27.     Previously 
opened,  appeared  to  have  contained  originally  the  skeletons  of  two 
adults  and  two  children.     Round  the  arm  of  one  of  the  adults  was 
an  ornamented  bracelet  of  bronze,  now  in  the  Stourhead  Museum. 
On  approaching  the  Cursus,  we  find  a  numerous  continuation  of 
barrows,  flanking  the  southern  side  of  it ;  the  first  of  these.  No.  28, 
was  opened  by  Lord  Pembroke,  in  the  year  1722 ;  as  well  as  No.  29, 
in  1723.     Stukeley  gives  a  description  of  the  opening  of  the  latter. 
An  urn,  full  of  burnt  bones,  of  unbaked  clay,  was  found.     The  collar 
bone,  and  one  side  of  the  under  jaw,  make  it  likely  that  they  had  be- 
longed to  a  girl  about  14  years  of  age.     A  great  number  of  female 
ornaments  were  mixed  with  the  bones.     They  consisted  of  beads  of 
glass,  yellow,  blue,  and  black ;  many  of  amber,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
and  many  of  earth,  of  diflPerent  shapes,  size,  and  colour.     One  of  the 
button  sort  was  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  pure  gold.   (See  Stukeley's 
''  Stonehenge,''  p.  44,  or  "  Ancient  Wilts,''  i.,  1 61,  162.)     "  Then 
we  opened  the  next  barrow  to  it,  enclosed  in  the  same  ditch,  and 
found  at  14  inches  deep  the  skeleton  of  a  man.''     Convinced  by  ex- 
perience that  all  interments  found  near  the  surface  were  subsequent 
deposits,  Mr.  Cunnington,  in  1803,  explored  the  second  tumulus. 
At  the  depth  of  6  feet  he  came  to  the  floor  of  the  barrow,  which  was 
covered  with  ashes ;    and  on  digging  still  further  to  the  south,  he 
found  a  fine  oblong  cist,  18  inches  deep,  15  inches  wide,  and  2  feet 
long ;  and  in  it  a  complete  interment  of  burnt  bones,  and  with  them 
six  beads,  apparently  of  horn,  two  of  which  were  circular  and  four 
perforated.  No.  30.  A  beautiful  bell-shaped  barrow,and  the  largest  of 
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this  group.  It  measures  from  ditch  to  ditch  131  feet,and  is  1 5  feet  high. 
At  the  depth  of  16  feet  was  found  only  a  simple  interment  of  burnt 
bones.  No.  31,  a  bowl-shaped  barrow,  104  feet  in  base  diameter, 
had  on  its  floor  an  interment  of  burnt  bones,  with  a  small  spear- 
head. No.  32,  a  fine  bell-shaped  barrow,  contained  only  a  simple 
interment  of  burnt  bones.  No.  38.  Seventy-eight  feet  in  diameter, 
surrounded  by  a  fine  vallum  without  the  ditch,  but  having  no 
elevation,  as  usual,  in  the  centre.  At  the  depth  of  2  feet  was  a 
circular  cist  containing  a  deposit  of  burnt  bones,  together  with  beads 
of  glass,  amber,  and  stone,  with  one  of  a  horn-like  substance.  No. 
84  had  been  opened  before,  and  No.  35  was  not  successfully  explored. 
No.  36,  produced  three  skeletons,  one  over  the  other;  the  first  al)Ottt 
2  feet  deep ;  the  second  on  a  level  with  the  adjoining  soil.  C3ose  to 
the  right  side  of  the  head  of  this  last  skeleton  was  a  drinking 
cup,  and  with  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  something  that  appeared 
like  decayed  leather.  Six  feet  lower  lay  the  third,  with  which  was 
found  a  drinking  cup.  Sir  Richard  Hoare  was  surprised  to  find  the 
bones  and  teeth  so  well  preserved  when  deposited  deep  in  the  chalk, 
but  ''  the  most  remarkable  circumstance,'^  he  says,  was  finding  a 
piece  of  the  skull,  about  6  inches  broad,  that  had  been  apparently 
sawn  off,  for  he  did  not  think  that  any  knife  could  have  cut  it  ofi"  in 
the  manner  in  which  this  was  done.  No.  37  contained  a  large 
oblong  cist,  full  of  black  ashes,  and  a  few  burnt  bones.  In  No.  38, 
after  much  labour,  the  interment  was  missed.  No.  39  is  described 
as  a  bowl-shaped  tumulus,  adjoining  the  south  side  of  the  Cursus,  78 
feet  in  diameter,  and  nearly  7  high,  although  it  had  been  some  years 
under  tillage.  A  skeleton,  with  a  drinking  cup,  had  been  previously 
found.  Another  skeleton  was  found  on  the  floor,  of  a  female,  with 
a  large  quantity  of  beads  near  the  neck.  Close  to  the  head  was  a 
kind  of  bason,  broken,  but  neatly  ornamented  round  the  edge.  "  On 
removing  the  head,  we  were  much  surprised  to  find  that  it  rested 
upon  a  drinking  cup,  that  had  been  placed  at  the  feet  of  another 
skeleton,  and  which  was  interred  in  an  oblong  cist  2  feet  deep,  and 
lying  also  from  north  to  south.  With  the  drinking  cup  was  a  spear- 
head of  flint,  and  a  singular  stone.''  (Plate  xvii,)  This  stone  is 
very  neatly  polished,  feels  silky,  and,  at  first  sight,  looks  something 
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like  fossil  wood.  (See  plate  xvii.,  ^^  Ancient  Wilts/' vol.  i.)  No. 
40  "  may  be  called  '  the  monarch  of  the  plain/  being  the  largest 
barrow  upon  it.''  On  the  floor  were  perceived  symptoms  of  cre- 
mation^ in  charred  wood,  etc.,  yet  '^we  could  not  discover  the  primary 
interment."  No.  41.  An  interment  of  burnt  bones  No.  42,  sixty- 
six  feet  in' diameter,  and  6  feet  high,  was  opened  in  1803,  and  pro- 
duced, within  a  circular  cist,  an  interment  of  burnt  bones,  and  a 
bronze  pin  with  part  of  its  handle,  deposited  in  a  neat  and  perfect 
nm.  (Plate  xvi.)  Nos.  43  and  44  are  included  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Cursus,  and  very  near  the  western  end  of  it.  In  the  first 
of  these,  at  the  depth  of  3  feet,  was  the  skeleton  of  an  adult,  with 
a  drinking  cup,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  barrow,  another  of  a  child. 
We  afterwards,  in  a  shallow  cist,  found  the  third  skeleton,  of  a  man, 
with  a  curious  pebble  of  a  sea-green  colour  when  dipped  in  water, 
and  under  the  left  hand  a  dagger  of  bronze.  No.  44  contained  only 
a  simple  interment  of  burnt  bones.  Nos.  45  and  47  yielded  simple 
interments  of  burnt  bones;  No.  46,  a  rude  urn  with  cremation.  No. 
48  an  interment  of  burnt  bones  with  a  bronze  pin.  No.  49  is  a  long 
barrow.*     No.   60.    Under  a  regular  stratum  of  flints,  intermixed 


'  No.  49  is  not  a  long  barrow.  It  is  an  oval  barrow,  coeval  with  the  round 
barrows  of  the  broDze  period,  and  differing  from  the  long  barrow  in  having  the 
ditch  all  round  it  and  being  much  smaller.  These  oval  barrows  cover  inter- 
ments sometimes  bj  simple  inhumation,  but  moie  generally  after  cremation. 
Dr.  Thumam  opened  this  barrow  on  May  6th,  1864.  Near  to  the  east  end,  at 
the  depth  of  about  1^  feet,  was  the  skeleton  of  a  person  of  middle  stature, 
closely  doubled  up,  and  with  the  head  to  the  north.  Close  to  the  back  of  the 
skull  was  a  small  drinking  cup  of  richly  decorated  red  pottery,  such  as  is  found 
with  skeletons  in  the  later  round  barrowB.  Like  the  brachycephalic  skeleton 
with  which  it  was  found,  it  was  much  decayed  and  broken.  The  centre  of  the 
mound  was  searched  for  a  second  interment,  but  unsuccessfully,  although  a 
small  cup  of  coarse  thick  pottery  was  found.  A  third  opening  was  made  near 
the  west  end  of  the  barrow,  and  at  a  depth  of  from  1  to  2  feet,  was  the  skeleton 
of  a  tall  man,  of  a  stature  of  6  feet.  This  was  likewise  doubled  up,  but  the 
head  was  directed  to  the  west.  Close  to  the  remains  of  the  skull  were  four 
very  beautifuiyare/tn  heads  of  flint.  They  were  close  together,  and  had  probably 
been  deposited  with  their  shafts  entire.  These  are  the  only  objects  of  this 
description  which  have  been  found  in  the  Wiltshire  bariows,  but  four  of  the 
same  kind,  but  smaller,  were  found  in  an  oval  barrow  on  Pistle  Down,  Dorset, 
near  the  junction  of  the  three  counties  of  Wilts,  Dorset  and  Hants. — See 
engravings  of  them  in  "  Archaologia,"  1873;    "Proceedings  of  Soo.  Ant," 
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with  black  vegetable  mould,  at  the  depth  of  5  feet,  was  the  eist,  at 
the  floor  of  the  barrow  containing  a  skeleton,  lying  from  norUi  to 
south;  and  near  it,  a  large  branch  of  a  stag's  horn.  No.  51.  A 
fine  bell-shaped  barrow,  95  feet  in  diameter,  and  7  feet  in  elevation. 
At  the  depth  of  4i  feet  in  the  native  soil,  viz.,  \\\  from  the  summit, 
were  found  two  skeletons,  with  their  heads  laid  towards  the  north ; 
the  one,  an  adult,  the  other,  a  young  person  of  about  twelve  years 
of  age.  No.  52.  In  this  was  perceived  earth,  quite  black,  and  some 
burnt  to  a  brick-colour.  In  53,  near  the  centre,  was  found  a  circular 
cist  containing  only  ashes,  with  a  quantity  of  small  bones,  probably 
of  birds,  dispersed  about  the  barrow.  No.  54.  A  fine  bell-shaped 
barrow,  80  feet  in  diameter,  and  7  in  height,  produced,  on  the  floor, 
and  near  the  centre,  a  circular  cist,  18  inches  wide,  and  1  foot  deep, 
full  of  wood  ashes,  and  a  few  fragments  of  burnt  bones.  About  2 
feet  to  the  north  of  the  above  was  another  cist,  of  an  oblong  form, 
much  larger  and  deeper  than  the  other,  which  contained  an  interment 
of  burnt  bones,  piled  up  in  a  heap  in  the  centre  of  the  cist.  No. 
55  produced  only  a  simple  interment  of  burnt  bones.  In  No.  56  a 
cist  was  discovered,  which  had  been  previously  investigated,  but,  on 
opening  it,  the  workmen  found  an  arrow-head  of  flint  near  the  top.^ 
The  barrows  numbered  from  57  to  65  were  opened  by  Mr. 
Cunnington.'  Five  of  them  are  circular,  and  four  disc-shaped,  bar- 
rows. The  latter  had  been  partially  opened ;  in  one  he  found  an 
interment,  with  a  broken  dart  or  lance  of  bronze,  and  in  another  the 


2  S.,  ii.,  427  ;  Evans'  "  Ancieut  Stone  Implements,"  figs  273—275 ;  "  Wilts 
Arch.  Mag.,"  xi.,  40.  **The  repeated  discovery  of  simple  leaf-shaped  flint 
arroM?- heads  in  the  long  harrows  ;  "  is  regarded  by  Or.  1  humam,  as  **  some- 
thing more  than  a  coincidence."  '*  It  seems  to  indicate  the  ooncurrence  of  the 
eatliest  type  of  iinished  flint  weapon  with  probahly  the  earliest  form  of  sepnl- 
chral  tumulus  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  more  advanced  and  complex 
barhed  flint  arrow-heads,  which  are  not  un frequently  found  in  the  circular 
barrows  of  the  age  of  bronze  and  of  burning  the  dead,  have  never  been  found) 
in  the  long  barrows."     (Wilts  Aroh.,  Mag.,  xi.,  48.) 

*  **  Adjoining  this  group  of  harrows  there  are  evident  remains  of  another 
cursus,  apparently  unfinished,  which  has  not  been  noticed  by  the  former  writers 
on  Stonehenge."     (Tumuli  Wiltunenses,  p.  26.) 

a « 1^0  regular  account  was  kept  of  these  discoveries." — Sir  E*  C.  fioare. 
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scattered  fragments  of  burnt  bones,  a  few  small  amber  rings,  beads 
of  the  same,  and  of  jet,  with  the  point  of  a  bronze  dart.  In  the 
large  barrow.  No.  57,  he  found,  in  a  cist,  at  the  depth  of  12  feet 
from  the  surface,  the  remainder,  as  he  thought  of  the  brass  dart, 
and  with  it  a  curious  whetstone,  some  ivory  tweezers,  and  some  de- 
cayed articles  of  bone.  No.  66  is  a  low  barrow,  in  which  were 
fragments  of  a  human  skull,  of  a  large  sepulchral  urn,  and  a  drinking 
cup.  No.  67  appeared  to  have  been  previously  opened.  No.  68  is 
what  Sir  R.  Hoare  calls  a  ^*  pond  barrow.^'  No.  69  had  been  previously 
opened  by  Mr.  Cunnington.  No.  70  had  an  interment  of  burnt 
bones,  deposited  in  an  irregular  cist.  No.  7 1  produced  the  skeleton 
of  a  child,  near  the  surface,  and  lower  down,  two  rude  sepulchral 
urns,  the  one  above  the  other,  each  containing  burnt  bones.  No. 
72  had  been  opened  by  Mr.  Cunnington,  and  produced  a  sepulchral 
urn.  No.  73  had,  near  the  surface,  a  skeleton,  with  four  wooden 
beads  near  its  neck ;  and  it  appeared  that  another  interment  of  burnt 
bones  had  been  taken  out.  No.  74  produced  a  cinerarium,  and  ashes 
in  a  cist.  Nos.  75;  76,  77,  78,  and  79  had  been  opened  before,  and 
appear  to  have  been  robbed  of  their  contents.  No.  80  is  not  sepul- 
chral. In  No.  81  was  a  large  rude  urn,  containing  an  interment  of 
burnt  bones.  No  82  had  a  cinerarium,  and  two  simple  interments 
of  burnt  bones,  just  under  the  surface.  No.  83  contained  a  sepulchral 
urn,  with  a  small  bronze  pin.  To  the  south  of  No.  80,  on  the 
opposite  hill,  is  a  disc-barrow,  not  insei-ted  in  the  plan,  which 
produced  a  rude  urn  without  an  interment.  No.  84,  the  largest 
barrow  in  this  group,  had  been  ploughed  over.  In  making  our 
section,  we  found  pieces  of  stags^  horns,  pottery,  and  the  remains  of 
a  skeleton  and  drinking  cup  and  two  knives ;  but  the  primary  in- 
terment was  a  skeleton,  with  its  legs  gathered  up,  and  hands  placed 
under  its  head.  No.  85  contained  originally  an  interment  of  burnt 
bones,  within  a  cist,  but  had  been  opened,  No.  86  had  also  been 
opened  ;  it  had  a  circular  cist  and  a  cinerarium.  No.  87  contained 
fragments  of  an  urn  and  burnt  bones,  in  a  shallow  circular  cist.  No. 
88  produced,  just  under  the  turf,  fragments  of  a  rude  urn  and  burnt 
bones,  and  lower  down,  a  sepulchral  urn  reversed  over  a  deposit  of 
burnt  bones.     No.  89  had  been  in  tillage;  it  contained  a  skeleton 
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in  a  cist,  with  its  head  towards  the  north.  No.  90,  in  tillage,  pro- 
duced a  large  urn  rudely  ornamented,  and  inverted  over  a  deposit  of 
burnt  bones.  No.  91  contained  an  interment  of  burnt  bones,  de- 
posited on  the  floor  of  the  barrow :  and  beneath  it  was  a  deep  cist 
containg  abundance  of  ashes  and  charred  wood,  intermixed  with 
particles  of  bone.  No.  92.  On  the  floor  of  this  barrow  were  found 
the  remains  of  a  skeleton,  with  fragments  of  a  funeral  urn,  burnt 
bones,  and  some  enormous  pieces  of  stags'  horns.  Within  a  cist, 
excavated  beneath  the  floor,  lay  a  skeleton  with  its  legs  gathered  up, 
and  head  placed  towards  the  north.  No.  93  had,  near  the  top,  an 
interment  of  burnt  bones,  in  a  rude  broken  urn,  with  a  small  cup; 
also  the  remains  of  a  skeleton,  charred  wood,  stags'  horns,  and  flint 
apparently  prepared  for  warlike  purposes.  The  primary  deposit  was 
a  skeleton,  with  its  head  placed  towards  the  south-east,  accompanied 
by  a  fine  drinking  cup,  richly  ornamented,  and  in  the  highest  state 
of  preservation.*  (Plate  xviii.)  No.  94  was  not  investigated.  Nos. 
95,  96,  97,  98,  and  99  contained  chiefly  interments  of  burnt  bones. 
No.  100  contained  a  simple  interment  of  burnt  bones  within  a 
ciincular  cist.  No.  101  a  similar  interment  accompanied  with  two 
black  rings  of  some  bituminous  substance,  and  one  pully  (?)  bead. 
No.  102.  An  interment  of  burnt  bones  in  a  cist,  with  remnants  of 
the  cloth  in  which  they  had  been  enveloped.  No.  103.  A  deep 
circular  cist,  with  ashes.  No.  104.  A  large  flat  circular  barrow, 
had  been  previously  opened,  but  yielded  the  bones  of  several  skeletons, 
fragments  of  urns,  and  a  rude  instrument  made  from  a  stag's  horn ; 
there  was  also  a  large  and  deep  cist.  Nos.  105  and  106  had  been 
opened  by  others.  No.  107  produced  a  small  interment  of  burnt 
bones,  with  a  pin  of  bone  at  top,  and  under  it  a  pile  of  ashes  in  a 
cist.  No.  108.  A  ^'pond "  barrow.  Nos.  109, 110,  and  111  had  been 
investigated.  No.  112  is  a  double  barrow,  rising  towards  the  east, 
and  somewhat  resembling  a  long  barrow,  but  ditched  all  round. 


*  In  nearly  all  the  barrows  described  in  Ancient  "Wilts,  i.,  123  (19),  125  (25), 
125  (27),  168  (93),  211  (24),  238  (9),  the  burnt  bones  and  associated  skeletons, 
formed  secondary  interments,  with  primary  interments  of  unbumt  bodies 
below.  But,  though  8econdarT,the  later  interments  seem  in  every  instance  to 
have  belonged  to  nearly  the  same  epoch  as  the  primary  ones. 
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Tie  lowest  part  had  been  opened^  and  contained  an  interment  of 
burnt  bones.  In  the  other  mound  was  an  interment  of  burnt  bones, 
secured  by  a  linen  cloth  under  a  rude  urn.  No.  113,  although  pre- 
viously examined,  yielded  fragments  of  an  urn  and  skeleton.  No. 
1 14  contained  a  deposit  of  burnt  bones  and  ashes,  in  a  deep  cist. 
No.  115  the  same,  but  had  been  opened  before.  No  116  had  been 
opened.  No.  117  contained  asmall  rude  urn,  with  an  interment  of 
burnt  bones.  No.  118.  A  small  long  barrow,  and  produced  a  de- 
posit of  burnt  bones  and  black  ashes  in  a  neat  circular  cist.  No. 
119  had  an  interment  of  burnt  bones  in  a  small  cist.  No.  120  is  a 
^^  pond'^  barrow.  No.  121  produced  a  rude  urn  reversed  over  a  deposit 
of  burnt  bones.  On  the  south  side  of  Durrington  Walls  is  an 
elevated  mound,  having  the  appearance  of  a  barrow.  No.  122,  but, 
after  digging  to  the  depth  of  11  feet,  no  sepulchral  traces  were 
found.  No.  123,  mutilated.  No.  124,  appearing  like  three  barrows 
rising  from  one  large  base,  but  certainly  a  long  barrow.  It  stands 
from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  has  its  wide  end  towards  the  west. 
On  the  small  end,  and  also  on  the  centre,  are  mounds  resembling  two 
circular  barrows  Sir  Richard  opened  that  on  the  small  end,  &nd 
found  only  a  few  ashes  and  charred  wood ;  but  in  the  central  mound 
we  discovered,  near  the  top,  a  skeleton  and  a  drinking  cup,  both  of 
which  had  been  disturbed.  On  reaching  the  floor  of  the  long  barrow  we 
found  a  circular  cist  like  a  little  well,  but  it  contained  no  interment. 
From  this  well-like  cist,  a  tunnel,  like  a  chimney,  ascended  nearly  to 
the  top.  '^  I  imagine  that,  as  in  most  of  our  long  barrows,  the 
primary  interment  would  be  at  the  broad  end.  In  this  tumulus  we 
have  rather  a  singular  instance  of  a  circular  barrow  being  raised 
upon  a  long  barrow.^'  Nos.  125,  126,  and  127  being  in  tillage, 
-were  not  opened.  Nos.  128  and  129  had  been  previously  opened, 
but  the  cist  of  the  latter,  containing  an  interment  of  burnt  bones, 
with  a  lance- head  of  bronze,^  had  escaped  unnoticed.     No.  130  had 

*  **  The  bronze  blades  from  the  barrows  are  by  Hoare  variously  described  as 
those  of  daggers,  spears,  lances,  and  arrows.  The  great  majority  were  probably 
daggers  or  knives  for  bunting,  or  for  every  day  purposes.  No  other  tumuli 
have  been  so  productive  in  such  implements  as  those  of  Wiltshire  ;  nor  have  so 
many  of  such  large  proportions  and  beautiful  workmanship  been  found  in  any 
other  district."    (Thuinam's  Ano.  Brit.  Barrows,  <*  ArchaBol./'  xliii.,  448.) 
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been  partially  opeued,  but  some  of  the  interments  remained  perfect, 
aud  were  attended  with  some  novel  and  singular  circumstances.  At 
the  depth  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  surface  was  a  skeleton 
with  a  drinking  cup,  and  lower  down  a  deposit  of  burnt  bones.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  barrow  lay  the  skeletons  of  two  infants,  one  with 
its  head  towards  the  east,  the  other  towards  the  west,  each  placed 
over  the  head  of  a  cow,  which  from  fragments  of  the  horns,  appeared 
to  have  been  of  small  size.  We  afterwards  found  a  cist  nearly  four 
feet  deep  in  the  chalk,  which  contained  the  primary  interment,  viz., 
the  skeleton  of  a  man ;  but  these  relics  had  been  disturbed,  and  some 
bronze  articles,  with  which  the  bones  were  tinged,  had  been  removed. 
No.  131  had  been  opened.  No.  V6'Z.  In  a  deep  cist  were  found  an 
unusually  large  quantity  of  burnt  bones,  two  drinking  cups,  two 
incense  cups,  and  two  bronze  pins.  The  quantity  of  bones  and  the 
duplicate  articles  led  Sir  R.  Hoare  to  suppose  that  this  mound  had 
been  raised  over  two  persons.  (Plate  xxiv.)  No.  133  is  a  very  high 
barrow,  but  the  plough  had  made  very  considerable  encroachments 
round  its  base.  It  contained,  within  a  deep  cist,  a  pile  of  burnt 
bones,  and  a  very  beautiful  and  perfect  grape  cup  (engraved  in  plate 
xxiv.  of  "Ancient  Wilts '0-  Nos.  134,  135,  136,  and  137  bore 
marks  of  prior  openings.  No.  138  had  been  opened.  No.  139,  a 
mean  barrow,  composed  entirely  of  vegetable  earth,produced,  within  a 
shallow  cist,  a  pile  of  burnt  bones,  and  with  them  two  fine  daggers 
of  bronze,  a  long  pin  of  the  same  metal  in  the  form  of  a  crutch, 
a  whetstone,  and  a  small  pipe  of  bone,  about  7  or  8  inches  long,  and 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  small,  and  half 
an  inch  at  the  large  end  (plate  xxiv) ;  it  is  thin,  and  neatly  polished, 
and  has  a  perforation  near  the  centre.  Nos.  140,  141,  14£,  143, 
previously  explored  by  the  neighbouring  farmers.  No.  144,  a  wide 
bowl-shaped  barrow,  composed  entirely  of  vegetable  earth,  contained 
the  remains  of  a  skeleton  within  an  oblong  cist,  with  head  towards 
the  north  and  with  a  small  lance-head  of  bronze.  No.  145,  pre- 
viously explored,  but  in  the  cist  was  discovered  a  piece  of  ivory 
resembling  the  handle  of  a  cup,  and  a  large  black  pebble.  No.  146 
appears  to  have  been  the  barrow  opened  by  Dr.  Stukeley,  and  marked 
B.   in  table  ix.,  of  his  work.      No.  147.  One  of  these  barrows. 
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enclosed  within  the  same  ditch,  was  opened  by  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, in  the  year  1722,  and  is  marked  A.  in  table  ix.,  of  Stukeley, 
and  described  at  page  44  of  his  ^^  Stonehenge/'  He  had  found  the 
deposit  of  a  skeleton  three  feet  under  the  surface,  with  its  head 
placed  in  a  northerly  direction  towards  Stonehenge.  Sir  R.  Hoare 
found  the  cist,  which  contained  an  interment  of  burnt  bones,  and 
with  it  two  articles  of  ivory  in  high  preservation.  The  one  resembled 
a  small  lance-head,  the  other  is  like  the  handle  of  a  cup.  (See 
Hoare's  Ancient  Wilts,  plate  xxiv.)  Dr.  Stukeley  had  cleared  a 
part  of  the  floor  of  the  small  barrow,  and  left  two  half-pence 
covered  with  stones.  Mr.  Cunningtx)n,  however,  continuing  his 
researches,  soon  perceived  the  well-known  line  of  chalk  which  led 
them  to  a  cist  at  the  east  end  of  the  barrow,  and  to  an  interment 
of  burnt  bones,  with  which  were  deposited  four  amber  beads,  two  of 
jet  with  convoluted  stripes,  and  a  little  broken  cup.  No.  148  was 
unproductive.  No.  149  had  been  opened.  In  No.  150  the  interment 
was  missed.  No.  151  is  a  small  long  barrow;  and  Nos.  152,  153 
and  154  had  been  opened  before.  No.  155,  a  fine  bell-shaped 
barrow,  92  feet  in  diameter,  and  11  high.  On  the  floor  was  found 
a  large  quantity  of  burned  bones,  and  with  them  an  earthen  cup  of 
a  peculiar  pattern,  a  cone  of  gold  similar  to  that  discovered  in  the 
golden  barrow  at  Upton  Lovel,  five  other  articles  of  gold  and  several 
curious  ornaments  of  amber.  (See  plate  xxv.,  of  Ancient  Wilts, 
vol.  i.)  The  cone  of  gold  is  ornamented  at  intervals  with  four 
circular  indentations,  which  are  all  dotted  with  a  pointed  instrument 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  lines  on  British  pottery.  The  base  of  the 
cone  is  covered  with  a  plate,  which  is  also  ornamented  with  indented 
circular  lines,  and  is  made  to  overlap  the  lower  edge  of  the  cone  to 
which  it  is  fastened;  it  is  perforated  at  bottom  in  two  places  for  the 
purpose  of  suspension.  The  two  circular  trinkets  are  extremely 
beautiful,  and  in  high  preservation  ;  they  are  composed  of  red  amber 
set  round  with  gold,  and  are  also  perforated  for  suspension.  They 
resemble  the  articles  found  by  Dr,  Stukeley  in  a  barrow,  of  which 
there  is  an  engraving  in  his  Tab.  xxxii.  ^^No  barrow  that  we 
have  yet  opened  has  ever  produced  such  a  variety  of  singular  and 
elegant  articles,  for  except  the  cone  of  gold,  all  are  novelties,  both 
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in  pattern  and  design/'  No.  156,  a  fine  bell-shaped  barrow,  102, 
feet  in  base  diameter,  and  10  feet  in  height,  contained  within  a  Teiy 
shallow  cist,  the  remains  of  a  skeleton,  and  a  deposit  of  various 
elegant  little  trinkets,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  two  gold 
beads  (engraved  in  plate  xxv.).  Besides  these  beads  of  amber, 
jet,  and  stone,  was  a  beautiful  little  grape  cup,  and  at  the  feet  of 
skeleton,  a  drinking  cup.  No.  157  had  a  prior  opening.  No.  J  58 
called  by  Stukeley,  Bush  Barrow,  was  not  opened  by  him.  Mr. 
Cunnington's  attempts  were  at  first  unsuccessful,  but  in  1808,  on 
reaching  the  floor  of  the  barrow,  he  and  Sir  R.  Hoare  discovered 
the  skeleton  of  a  stout  and  tall  man  lying  from  S.  to  N,,  the  extreme 
length  of  his  thigh  bone  was  £0  inches.  About  18  inches  south  of 
the  head,  we  found  several  bronze  rivets  intermixed  with  wood,  and 
some  thin  bits  of  bronze,  nearly  decomposed.  These  articles  covered 
a  space  of  12  inches  or  more ;  it  is  probable  therefore  that  they  were 
the  mouldered  remains  of  a  shield.  Near  the  shoulders  lay  a  fine 
celt  (plate  xxvi) .  Near  the  right  arm  was  a  large  dagger  of  bronze, 
and  a  spear-head  of  the  same  metal,  full  13  inches  long,  and  the 
largest  Sir  B.  Hoare  had  found.  A  curious  article  of  gold  had 
probably  decorated  the  case  of  this  dagger.  The  handle  of  wood 
belonging  to  this  instrument  (engraved  in  plate  xxvii),  had  been 
formed,  with  a  labour  and  exactness  almost  unaccountable,  by 
thousands  of  gold  rivets  smaller  than  the  smallest  pin.  Beneatli 
the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  lay  a  lance-head  of  bronze.  Imme- 
diately over  the  breast  of  the  skeleton  was  a  large  plate  of  gold  in 
the  form  of  a  lozenge,  measuring  7  inches  by  6.  It  was  fixed  to  a 
thin  piece  of  wood,  over  the  edges  of  which  the  gold  was  lapped : 
it  is  perforated  at  top  and  bottom,  for  the  purpose,  probably,  of 
festening  it  to  the  dress  as  a  breast-plate.  The  even  surface  of  this 
noble  ornament  is  relieved  by  indented  lines,  chequers,  and  zig-zags, 
following  the  shape  of  the  outline,  and  forming  lozenge  within 
lozenge,  diminishing  gradually  towards  the  centre.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  skeleton,  was  a  very  curious  perforated  stone,  with  some 
wrought  articles  of  bone,  many  small  rings  of  the  same  material, 
and  another  article  of  gold.  No.  169  had  been  opened  by  Lord 
Pembroke  or  Dr.  Stukeley.      No.    160   produced  within  a  small 
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circular  cist,  an  interment  of  burnt  bones,  and  with  it  a  great 
variety  of  amber,  jet,  and  glass  beads.     In  No.  161,  a  low  barrow, 
was  a  skeleton  with  a  drinking  cup,  the  head  towards  the  south- 
east: and  eighteen  inches  lower  down  was  another,  Ijing  on  its  left 
side,  with  the  head  towards  the  east.     Beneath  this  again  in  a  cist 
nearly  6  feet  deep,  cut  in  the  chalk,  was  the  primary  interment,  a 
young  man  with  a  drinking  cup  close  to  his  right  hand,  the  head 
lying  towards  the  north.     No.   162  had  been  opened  before.     No. 
163  contained  an  interment  of  burnt  bones,  deposited  in  a  shallow 
oval  cist,  with  the   fragments   of  a  small  cup,  and  a  bone  pin. 
No.  164  may  be  considered  as  the  most  beautiful  bell -shaped  barraw 
in  the  plains  of  Stonehenge.     Its  base  diameter  is  145  feet,  and  its 
elevation  14^  feet.     It  contained,  within  a  very  shallow  cist,  the 
skeleton  of  a  man,  with  his  head  deposited  towards  the  north-east, 
upon  a  plank  of  elm  wood ;    on  the  left  side  of  the  head  was  a  fine 
dagger  of  bronze,  and  a  small  lance-head  of  the  same  metal,  the 
former  of  which  had  been  guarded  by  a  wooden  case :  at  the  feet 
of  the  skeleton  was  a  richly-ornamented  drinking  cup.     Some  stags' 
horns  were  at  the  head  and  feet  of  the  skeleton.     Large  pieces  of 
petrified  wood  were  found  in  holes  extending  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  barrow.     No.  165^  is  a  small  oblong  barrow,  and 
was  opened  at  the  broad  end,  but  the  sepulchral  deposit  was  not 
found.    No.  1 66  contained  the  remains  of  a  skeleton,  with  a  drinking 
cup  and  stags'horns.  No.  167  is  a  "pond''  barrow.*  No.  168  produced 


^  In  '*Tamali  Wiltunenses,"  165  is  described  as  a  small  oblong  barrow,  iii 
which  we  found  mterments,  as  usual,  at  the  broad  end."  p.  41.  This  was 
opened  by  Dr.  Thurnam.  Three  skeletons  were  found,  and  secondary  inter- 
ments." 

'  '<  Pond  barrow,  a  misnomer  introduced  by  Sir  R.  G.  Hoare,  it  not  being  a 
barrow  at  all,  but  a  circular  excavation  in  the  surface,  similar  to  what  might  be 
made  for  a  pond.  The  name  *  barrow'  necessarily  inyolves  the  idea  of  a  mound 
or  heap,  and,  as  applied  to  sepulchral  monuments,  implies  a  grave-mound ;  it  is 
entirely  inapplicable  to  such  hollows  as  are  here  referred  to.  These  circular  ex- 
cavations are  often  found  among  or  adjacent  to  the  barrows  of  Wiltshire,  but 
the  area  within  has  scarcely  ever  yielded  traces  of  interment.  Sir  R.  Hoare 
and  the  Rev.  E.  Duke  excavated  the  centre  of  three  without  finding  sepulchral 
or  other  remains;  in  a  fourth,  however,  in  a  hole  in  the  chalk,  there  was  a  de- 
posit of  burnt  bones.    Dean  Merewether  opened  others  in  I^orth  Wilts,  and  the 
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an  interment  of  burnt  bones  and  No.  169  did  not  prove  sepulchraL* 
No.  170  *  is  a  long  barrow,  not  opened.  No.  171  denotes  a  group 
of  various  tumuli  of  different  sizes,  the  largest  of  which  produced  a 
rude  urn,  some  jet  beads,  and  a  brass  pin.  In  another,  which  had 
been  opened  before,  was  found  the  fragments  of  a  large  urn,  and  a 
piece  of  granite  similar  to  one  found  in  a  barrow  at  Upton  Lovel. 
Nearly  all  the  smaller  barrows  in  this  group  contained  simple  in- 
terments of  burnt  bones.  In  No.  17^  was  at  first  discovered  a 
circular  cist,  containing  a  vast  quantity  of  black  ashes,  with  a  few 
fragments  of  burnt  bones ;  but  the  interment  was  placed  on  the 
fio(»*^  by  the  side  of  the  cist.     With  the  bones  was  a  large  ring  and 


E67.  J.  U.  Austen  one  in  Pnrbeok,  Dorset,  and  found  nothing.  I  have  also 
dug  into  two  or  three  (including  that  marked  No.  14  on  Wicterboum  Stoke 
Down)  with  the  same  negative  result ;  save  only  that  in  one  (94  or  97  *  ADcient 
Wilts/  L,  168),  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Stonehenge,  I  found  the  skull  and  bones 
of  the  right  arm  of  a  woman  in  Bttu.  The  absence  of  the  left  arm  and  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  skeleton  was  remarkable,  and  showed  that  the  body  had  been 
dismembered  before  burial,  which  was  probably  long  subsequently  to  the 
formation  of  the  cavity.  Stukeley  opened  one  ^ear  6tonehenge  (p.  45),  and 
found  nothing  but  a  bit  of  red  pottery.  He  speaks  of  them  as  *  circular  dish- 
like cayities  dug  in  the  chalk,  like  %  barrow  reversed ; '  and  elsewhere  calls 
them  *  barrows  inverted.'  ('Abury,'  p.  12.)  His  view  of  their  use  as  *  places 
for  sacrificing  and  feasting  in  memory  of  the  dead'  is  not  unlikely.  The 
eartk  and  chalk  excavated  from  them  would  be  employed,  we  may  suppose,  in 
the  completion  of  one  or  more  of  the  adjacent  barrows."  Dr.  Thumam, 
•*  ArchsBologia,"  xlii.,  p.  167. 

I  «  The  primary  interments  are  sometimes  at  a  not  inconsiderable  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  of  the  tumulus.  Such  an*irregularity  may  be  Jln&rred 
to  be  accidental,  dependent  probably  on  the  carelessness  of  those  who  raised 
the  sepulchral  mound.  In  one  barrow  near  Gollingbourn,  the  Rev.  W. 
C.  Lukis  found  the  grave  containing  the  prnicipal  interment  as  much 
as  12  feet  to  the  south  of  the  centre.  As  the  deviation  is  as  likely  to  be  in  one 
direction  as  the  other,  the  difficolty  of  finding  the  interment  is  immensely 
increased.  Hence  may  be  explained  the  fact  that  of  the  barrows  explored  by 
Boare  and  Cunnington,  nearlj  one-fifth  (eighty-six  out  of  four  hundred  and 
sixty-five)  were  *  unproductive ; '  not  that,  unless  in  rare  instances,  they  were 
mere  cenotaphs,  but  that  zeal  failed  in  what  seemed  a  hopeless  search."  Dr. 
Thurnam,  **  Archseologia,'*  xliii.,  p.  330. 

'No.  170  was  opened  by  Dr.  Thumam,  but  not  successfully.  There  were 
important  secondary  interments.  In  this  barrow  Dr.  Thumam  obtained  the 
piece  of  stone  spoken  of  in  note  at  p.  93  of  this  paper. 
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several  beads  of  a  dark  olive  brown  colour,  made  from  some  bitn- 
minized  substance.  No.  173  is  a  long  barrow.  In  making  a  section 
at  the  broad  end,  a  skeleton  was  discovered  at  the  depth  of  18  inches 
from  the  surface,  and  on  reaching  the  floor  of  the  barrow,  four  other 
skeletons  were  found  strangely  huddled  together,  and  yet  there  was 
no  appearance  of  a  previous  disturbance  of  the  barrow.  The  bones 
were  in  a  high  state  of  preservation,  and  one  of  the  persons  here  in- 
terred seems  to  have  had  no  forehead,  the  sockets  of  his  eyes  appearing 
to  have  been  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  the  final  termination  of  the 
vertebrae  turned  up  so  much  "  that  we  almost  fancied  we  had  found 
the  remains  of  one  of  Lord  Monboddo's  animals.^'  No.  174  had  been 
.opened  before.  No.  175  contained  a  simple  deposit  of  burnt  bones^ 
and  in  the  small  tumulus  attached  to  it,  and  which  had  been  investi- 
gated, we  found  fragments  of  another 'interment.  In  No.  176,  a 
fine  bell-shaped  barrow,  was  found  a  skeleton,  lying  on  the  floor  with 
its  head  towards  the  north,  but  this  barrow  was  not  very  minutely 
investigated.  No.  177  was  only  the  base  of  a  large  circular  barrow, 
the  earth  having  been  removed  for  agricultural  purposes ;  yet  the 
spot  where  the  deposit  of  burnt  bones  was  made  was  discovered,  and 
with  them  a  fine  spear  head  of  bronze.  No.  1 78  contained  a  simple 
interment  of  burnt  bones;  and  Nos.  179,  and  180,  had  been  opened 
by  the  neighbouring  farmers.  No.  181  is  a  group  consisting  of 
se^^ral  mean  barrows,  which  appeared  to  have  been  previously  opened. 
No.  182  produced  an  interment  of  burnt  bones,  deposited  within  a 
wooden  box  on  the  floor,  and  with  them  the  head  of  a  bronze  dagger^ 
which  had  been  secured  by  a  sheath  of  wood  lined  with  linen  cloth, 
a  small  laxice-head,  a  pair  of  ivory  nippers,  and  an  ivory  pin.  In 
No.  183  was  an  interment  of  burnt  bones  and  some  stages  horns. 

Barrows  on  Wilspord  Down. 

No.  1  is  a  small  circular  barrow,  which  had  been  explored.  No. 
2,  a  disc-shaped  barrow,  in  it  were  found  a  lance-head  of  bronze, 
and  a  pin  of  the  same  metal,  intermixed  with  a  part  of  the  interment 
of  burnt  bones.  No.  3,  a  barrow  of  the  same  form,  produced  an 
interment  by  cremation,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  glass,  jet, 
and  amber  beads,  together  with  a  fine  bronze  pin.     In  No.  4  was 
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foand  only  the  cinerariam  containing  the  ashes^  but  the  interment 
was  miased.  No.  5,  a  flat  bowl-shaped  barrow,  produced,  on  the 
floor,  a  single  interment  of  burnt  bones,  placed  by  the  side  of  a 
circular  cist,  which  contained  another  deposit  of  burnt  bones  within 
a  beautiful  sepulchral  urn  (engraved  in  plate  xxyiii.}.  Close  to  this 
urn  was  another  oval  cist,  containing  a  similar  deposit,  together  with 
a  spear-head  of  bronze,  which  appeared  to  have  been  almost  melted 
into  a  rude  lump  by  the  heat  of  the  funeral  pile.  No.  6  had  been 
opened.  No.  7  has  three  sepulchral  mounds  within  its  area ;  in  one 
were  found  the  relics  of  the  skeleton  of  a  youth,  and  fragments  of  a 
drinking  cup ;  in  the  central  tump  was  a  simple  interment  of  burnt 
bones,  with  a  small  bronze  pin ;  and  the  third  seemed  to  have  been 
opened.  No.  8  had  also  been  examined.  No.  9,  a  large  and  almost 
bowl-shaped  barrow,  8  feet  "high.  Within  a  cist,  2  feet  deep,  was  a 
little  pile  of  burnt  bones,  and  with  them  an  ivory  pin,  a  rude  ring 
of  bone,  and  a  small  bronze  celt.  (Plate  xxviii.)  The  cist  was 
protected  by  a  thick  covering  of  flints,  and  immediately  over  it  was 
the  skeleton  of  a  dog.  No.  10  is  a  "pond'^  barrow.  Nos.  11  and 
12  adjoin  each  other,  and  are  wide  and  low  barrows.  The  former 
had  been  opened,  and  its  scattered  relics  seem  to  indicate  two  in- 
terments having  taken  place  within  it,  cremation  and  the  skeleton. 
The  latter  proved  a  singular,  though  not  a  productive  barrow.  From 
the  small  elevation  of  the  mound  it  was  expected  that  the  interment 
would  have  been  soon  met  with,  but "  we  were  obliged  to  dig  10  feet 
below  the  level,  when  we  discovered  a  skeleton,  with  its  head  laid 
tawards  the  east.^^  In  No.  13,  a  large  bowl-shaped  barrow,  was 
the  skeleton  of  a  young  and  stout  man,  deposited  in  shallow  cistj 
with  the  head  towards  the  south-east,  and  near  it  a  large  and  rude 
drinking  cup.  (Plate  xxviii.)  No.  14  had  been  previously  opened. 
In  No.  15  no  interment  could  be  found.  No.  16,  a  bowl-shaped 
barrow,  produced,  at  a  foot  beneath  the  surface,  an  interment  of 
burnt  bones,  and  some  instruments  made  of  stags'  horns,  some  whet- 
stones, an  arrow-head  of  flint,  another  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  a 
small  spear-head.  At  a  greater  depth  was  the  primary  interment, 
of  a  skeleton,  with  its  head  laid  towards  the  north-west.  No.  17  had 
been  opened.    No.  18  is  a  large  bell-shaped  barrow^  121  feet  in 
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diameter^  and  11  in  elevation^ "  the  monarcli  of  this  group/'  On  the 
floor  was  the  skeleton  of  a  very  tall  man^  lying  on  his  right  side, 
with  his  head  towards  the  south-east.  At  his  feet  were  laid  a  massive 
hammer,  of  a  dark-coloured  stone,  a  bronze  celt,  a  tube  of  bone,  a 
whetstone  with  a  groove  in  the  centre,  and  several  other  articles  of 
bone,  among^  which  is  the  enormous  tusk  of  a  wild  boar,  but  the  most 
curious  article  found  was  one  of  twisted  bronze,  of  which  Sir  Richard 
Hoare  could  not  divine  the  use.  It  is  engraved  in  plate  zxix.  of 
^'AncientWilts,'' vol.  i 

Lake  Geoup. 

No.  1,  a  long  barrow,  not  opened.  The  diminutive  barrow.  No. 
2,  produced,  just  under  the  surface,  a  rude  but  perfect  little  cup 
(engraved  plate  xxx.),  which  is  perforated  at  the  bottom  like  a 
colander,  and  has  holes  on  the  sides  for  suspension.  This  cup  ac- 
companied an  interment  of  burnt  bones.  Nos.  3  and  4  had  been 
previously  opened.  In  No.  5  was  an  interment  of  burnt  bones,  with 
twenty  or  thirty  small  black  beads,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
composed  of  earth  or  wood,  and  to  have  passed  the  fire.  No.  6,  one 
of  the  finest  barrows  in  this  group  is  13  feet  9  inches  high.  Within 
one  foot  of  the  surface  a  large  sepulchral  urn,  rudely  formed  and 
baked,  15  inches  high  and  13  wide,  had  been  placed  with  its  mouth 
downwards  over  a  large  pile  of  burnt  bones,  among^  which  was  a 
fine  ivory  bodkin.  At  a  further  depth  of  5  feet  were  the  remains  of 
two  skeletons ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrow,  and  total  depth  of 
13  feet  9  inches,  was  an  oblong  cist,  five  feet  deep,  and  seven  feet 
long,  cut  in  the  chalk,  containing  the  skeleton  of  a  child,  apparently 
not  more  than  two  or  three  years  old,  accompanied  by  a  drinking 
cup.  No.  7  is  a  large  bell-shaped  barrow,  composed  entirely  of 
vegetable  earth.  It  contained,  within  a  cist,  a  little  pile  of  burnt 
bones,  with  which  had  been  deposited  a  very  fine  bronze  pin,  a  large 
stone  bead  which  had  been  stained  red,  a  bead  of  ivory,  and  a  lance- 
head  of  bronze.  (PI.  xxx.)  No.  8,  a  very  wide  and  flat  barrow, 
about  6  feet  high,  and  48  in  diameter,  from  which  the  French 
Prophets  are  supposed  to  have  preached  in  1710  (see  Stukeley).  At 
the  depth  of  2  feet  a  pile  of  marl  was  reached,  which  increased  in 
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size  as  the  floor  was  approached.  On  the  north  side  of  the  section 
was  f oand  the  cist  from  whence  this  marl  had  been  thrown  out ;  it 
was  8^  feet  long,  and  above  2  wide^  and  contained  a  pile  of  burnt 
human  bones^  which  had  been  enclosed  within  a  box  of  wood.  Near 
the  bones  lay  a  fine  spearhead  and  a  whetstone.  (Fl.  xxviii.)  No. 
9,  a  fine  bell-shaped  barrow,  10  feet  high,  produced  only  a  simple 
interment  of  burnt  bones  on  the  floor.  In  No.  1 0  nothing  was  found 
but  the  skeleton  of  a  dog  and  the  head  of  a  deer.^  Nos.  11  and  12 
had  been  previously  opened.  No.  13  contained  a  simple  interment 
of  burnt  bones.  In  No.  14  and  15  we  see  a  kind  of  double  barrow, 
the  smallest  end  of  which  had  been  opened  before.  The  floor  of  the 
larger  mound  was  strewed  with  an  immense  quantity  of  wood  ashes, 
and  in  a  small  oblong  cist  was  an  interment  of  burnt  bones,  together 
with  ibur  glass  pully  beads,  one  of  stone,  two  of  amber,  and  a  bronze 
pin.  On  the  north  side  of  the  adjoining  inclosure,  but  not  within 
it,  are  a  few  small  barrows,  scarcely  elevated  above  the  soil,  which 
were  more  productive  than  their  size  seemed  to  promise.  No.  21 
had  been  opened  before,  but  amongst  the  earth  and  scattered  bones 
were  some  fragments  of  a  fine  drinking  cup,  some  chipped  flints  and 
one  perfect  arrow-head  of  flint.  No.  22  had  been  partially  opened, 
but  amongst   the  unbumt  bones  which  had  been  moved  were  found 

*Dr.  ThurDam  says  (page  26  of  *' Ancient  British  Harrows,"  part  ii.) :  "I 
have  myself  successfully  re-opened  tumuli,  <  unproductive '  under  the  bands  of 
Hoare  and  Cunnington,  whose  explorations  had  yielded  *  no  signs  of  interment.' 
Fifty  or  sixty  years  afler  these  unsuccessful  attempts,  I  was,  in  the  case  of  four 
barrows,  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  interments  of  burnt  bodies,  eccentrically 
deposited.  One  was  on  Lake  Down  (Ancient  Wilts,  i.,  211  (10],  on  which 
Cunnlngton  had  made  two  trials.  The  otheis  were  on  Winterboum  8toke 
Down  (Ibid,  i.,  121  (10),  124  (23),  the  fourth  being  one  of  two  or  three  very 
small  mounds,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north,  not  distinguished  by 
numbers.  (Ibid,  i.,  126.)  In  three  of  the  number  the  burnt  bones  were  con- 
tained in  shallow  graves,  whilst.in  the  fourth  they  were  collected  into  a  large 
upright  urn,  with  the  rim  in  close  proximity  to  the  ploughed  surface  of  the  very 
low  burial  mound.''  Dr.  Thurnam  opened  besides,  barrows  not  examined  by 
Sir  R.  Hoare,  at  Lake,  Amesbury  **  Seven  Barrows,"  North,  **  King  Barrow,*' 
and  Winterboum  Stoke  (p.  5  of  Ancient  British  Barrows,  ii.) ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  information  that  the  last  was  unsuccessful,  and  that  the 
examination  of  two  of  the  five  barrows  at  Winterboum  Stoke  had  been  des- 
cribed in  "  Proc.  Ant.  Soo."  2nd  series,  ii.,  427—429,  he  has  not  published 
details  respecting  them. 
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the  remains  of  two  neatly-oraamented  drinking  cups;  and  on  digging 
towards  the  south-east  was  discovered  the  skeleton  of  a  child,  and 
over  it  a  drinking  cup.  (PI.  xviii.)  No.  23  contained  a  simple  in- 
terment of  burnt  bones  within  a  cist,  made  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
and  No.  24  produced  a  similar  interment,  immediately  under  the 
turf,  with  fragments  of  a  drinking  cup.  Two  feet  lower  down  was 
another  deposit  of  burnt  bones  immediately  over  the  head  of  a 
skeleton ;  and  beneath  this  was  a  second  skeleton,  lying  with  its 
head  to  the  north-west,  and  several  large  pieces  of  stags'  horns  by 
its  side.  The  barrows,  Nos.  16,  17,  18,  19,  and  20,  were  opened  by 
their  owner,  the  Rev.  Edward  Duke,  in  1806.  Nos.  16, 17,  and  18 
had  each  an  interment  of  burnt  bones,  and  a  small  lance-head  of 
bronze.  No.  20,  besides  a  lance-head  contained  four  little  articles 
of  bone,  intermixed  with  the  ashes  and  burnt  bones.  Sir  Btchard 
Hoare  thought  they  might  have  been  used,  like  tesserae,  for  some 
kind  of  game.  (PI.  xxxi.)  No.  21,  a  wide  and  low  tumulus, 
ploughed  over  for  many  years.  The  mode  of  interment  was  here 
varied,  and  the  very  rich  and  numerous  trinkets  discovered  in  this 
barrow  seem  to  announce  the  skeleton  to  have  been  that  of  some 
very  distinguished  British  female.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
was  an  ornament  of  amber,  10  inches  in  height,  and  above  3  in 
breadth.  It  is  formed  of  eight  distinct  tablets,  and  by  being  strung 
together,  formed  one  ornament,  as  may  be  distinctly  seen  by  the 
perforations  at  top  and  bottom.  Besides  the  above  were  numerous 
beads  of  amber  of  much  larger  proportions  than  usual,and  varying 
in  their  patterns,  four  articles  of  gold  perforated,  perhaps  for  earrings, 
and  two  small  earthen  cups,  the  one  about  7  or  8  inches  deep,  the 
other  little  above  an  inch.  The  largest  of  the  beads,  the  gold  or- 
naments and  the  fragment  of  the  smallest  cup  are  engraved  of  their 
full  size  in  plate  xxxi. 

Barrows  at  Winterbgurn  Stoke. 

These  are  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  village,  on  a  gentle 
eminence,  and  are  twelve  in  number.  Nine  of  them  are  surrounded 
by  a  ditch  and  vallum  enclosing  an  area  of  about  four  acres,  but 
certainly  of  a  period  subsequ^t  to  the  barrows  within  it.     All,  but 
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one,  were  opened  in  1809>  with  the  following  results :  No.  1  a  lai^ 
and  wide  disc  barrow,in  which  it  appeared  that  the  primary  interment 
had  been  moved  to  make  room  for  the  subsequent  deposit  of  a  skele- 
ton^ which  also  had  been  disturbed  at  some  still  later  period.  The 
examination  of  the  cist  which  contained  the  skeletoji  showed  that 
the  feet  had  not  been  displaced;  near  them  was  an  iron  knife;  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cist  were  several  fragments  of  burnt  bones, 
belonging  to  the  remains  of  the  original  interment.  No.  2  is  much 
mutilated, and  of  large  diameter,  but  not  more  than  4  feet  in  elevation. 
It  contained  an  interment  of  burnt  bones  secured  within  a  very  large 
brown  urn,  rudely  ornamented.  A  considerable  quantity  of  linen 
cloth  was  perceptible  among  the  bones.  No.  3,  a  flat  barrow, 
mutilated,  contained,  within  an  oval  cist,  a  simple  interment  of  burnt 
bones,  and  shreds  of  linen  cloth.  No.  4  afforded  no  sepulchral  re- 
mains, and  probably  was  not  intended  for  a  barrow.  No.  5,  a  circular 
flat  barrow,  contained  a  double  cist,  the  smallest  of  which  produced 
a  little  dagger  of  bronze,  and  a  variety  of  beads  (about  four  dozen 
in  number,  neatly  made  of  clay),  amongst  which  were  two  joints  of 
the  vertebral  column  of  petrified  encrinus.  Besides,  the  above  were 
a  great  quantity  of  curious  little  shells,  in  shape  like  the  Hirlas  horn 
used  by  the  Britons,  which  were  perforated  lengthways,  and  formed 
probably  the  necklace  of  some  female.  The  large  cist  contained 
only  the  bones  of  a  sheep.  In  No.  6,  a  flat  circular  barrow,  was 
found  an  oval  cist,  containing  burnt  bones,  and  a  rude  little  cup, 
resembling  a  saucer.  No.  7  is  a  small  "pond''  barrow.  No.  8,  a 
very  irregular  flat  barrow,  8  feet  high,  produced,  near  the  centre,  a 
large  urn,  standing  upright  within  a  circular  cist,  and  containing, 
amongst  an  interment  of  burnt  bones,  a  small  bronze  dagger,  with 
a  bone  top  to  it,  neatly  finished,  with  five  holes  on  the  side  for  so 
many  rivets,  by  which  it  was  fastened  to  a  wooden  handle.  The  urn 
was  very  large,  and  elegantly  formed ;  it  contained  a  few  black 
beads  that  had  undergone  the  action  of  fire.  No.  9,  a  flat  circular 
barrow,  contained  two  sniall  round  cists,  in  each|of  which  was  de- 
posited an  interment  of  burnt  bones ;  in  one  was  a  curious  little 
double  cup.  No.  10  was  opened  by  Mr.  Cunnington,  in  1804.  It 
contained  an  urn  inverted  over  the  burnt  bones^  which  had  been 
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wrapped  up  in  a  linen  cloth  to  protect  them ;  and  with  the  bones 
were  found  a  small  bronze  pin,  employed  probably  for  fastening  the 
cloth,  five  rings  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  one  of  which  was  perforated 
for  suspension,  a  small  cone  of  the  same  materials  perforated  also 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  several  puUy  beads  of  glass,  with  one  of 
jet,  and  another  of  amber.  No.  1 1  contained,  within  an  oblong 
cist,  a  simple  interment  of  burnt  bones.  No.  1^  contained  a  very 
large  rude  urn,  16i  inches  deep,  inverted  over  an  interment  of  burnt 
bones,  and  within  it  a  smaller  vase.  Within  them  were  found  two 
dark  rings,  a  large  amber  bead  perforated,  four  puUy  beads  and  three 
of  a  black  colour. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the 
cluster  of  barrows  just  described,  is  another  group  situated  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  a  projecting  point  of  the  downs.  They  are 
enclosed  in  an  area  of  about  seven  acres,  within  an  oval  earthen 
work,  surrounded  by  a  bank  and  ditch  of  slight  elevation,  and  are 
eleven  in  number.  Cremation  had  been  practised  in  Nos.  1  and  £. 
Nos.  3  and  4  had  been  opened  by  shepherds,  and  contained  inter- 
ments of  burnt  bones.  In  the  former  was  a  little  cup,  which  Mr. 
Cunnington  purchased.  No.  5  contained  an  urn  very  imperfectly 
baked,  and  within  it  an  interment  of  burnt  bones,  and  a  very  small 
arrow-head  of  bone.     In  No.  6  cremation  had  been  adopted.     No. 

7,  a  large  barrow,  produced  three  interments.  At  the  depth  of  4j 
feet  was  the  skeleton  of  an  infant ;  and  immediately  beneath  it  a 
deposit  of  burnt  bones,  and  a  drinking  cup.  At  the  depth  of  8  feet^ 
and  in  the  native  bed  of  chalk,  was  the  primary  interment,  viz.,  the 
skeleton  of  a  man,  lying  from  north  to  south,  with  his  legs  gathered 
up  according  to  the  primitive  custom.  On  his  right  side,  and  about 
a  foot  or  more  above  the  bones  was  an  enormous  stag's  horn.     No. 

8,  a  large  old-fashioned  bowl-shaped  barrow,  with  a  base  diameter 
of  nearly  100  feet,  contained  a  skeleton  lying  on  the  floor  with  its 
head  to  the  north.  The  other  three  barrows,  9, 10,  and  11,  afforded, 
on  opening,  no  one  appearance  of  sepulchral  remains. 
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(pp.  14  and  £0.^ 


V5R0M  Dr.    Philemon    Hollaod's   translation   of    Camden's 
'^  Britannia/'  1610,  p.  253  :— 

^Our  countrie-men  reeken  this  for  one  of  our  wonders  and 
miracles.  And  much  they  marvaile  from  whence  such  iiuge  stones 
were  brought,  considering  that  in  all  those  quarters  bordering  there- 
upon, there  is  hardly  to  be  found  any  common  stone  at  all  for  build- 
ding  ;  as  also  by  what  meanes  they  were  set  up.  For  mine  own 
part,  about  these  points  I  am  not  curiously  to  argue  and  dispute, 
but  rather  to  lament  with  much  griefe  that  the  authors  of  so  notable 
a  monument  are  thus  buried  in  oblivion.  Yet  some  there  are,  that 
thinke  them  to  be  no  natural!  stones  heawen  out  of  the  rocke,  but 
artificially  made  of  pure  sand,  and  by  some  glewie  and  unctuous 
matter  knit  and  incorporate  together,  like  as  those  ancient  trophees 
or  monuments  of  victorie  which  I  have  scene  in  Yorkshire.  And 
what  marvaile  ?  Read  we  not  I  pray  you  in  Plinie,  that  the  sand 
or  dust  of  Puteoli  being  covered  over  with  water,  beoometh  forthwith 
a  very  stone :  that  the  cesternes  in  Rome  of  sand  digged  out  of  the 
ground,  and  the  strongest  kind  of  lime  wrought  together  grow  so 
hard,  that  they  seeme  stones  indeed  ?  and  that  statues  and  images 
of  marble  chippings  and  small  grit  grow  together  so  compact  and 
firme,  that  they  are  deemed  entier  and  solide  marble.  The  common 
saying  is  that  Ambrosius  Aurelianus,  or  his  brother  Uther  did  reare 
them  up  by  the  art  of  Merline  that  great  mathematician,  in  memorie 
of  those  Britons  who  by  the  treachery  of  Saxons  were  there  slaine 
at  a  parley.  Whereupon  Alexander  Necham,  a  poet  of  no  great 
antiquitie,  in  a  poeticall  fit,  but  with  no  speciall  grace  and  favour  of 
Apollo,  having  his  instructions  out  Geffirey's  British  historic,  come 
out  of  these  verses : — 
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"The  Giants*  Daunce,  a  famous  stone-worke  atands. 

Art  did  her  best  in  bringing  it  to  passe, 

Yaine  prating  fame,  reports  by  Merlin's  hand. 

In  maner  strange  this  work  effected  was.  . 

The  stones  (men  say)  in  that  land  first  did  lie 
*6e7Uki«.  Whence  *  Cranes  t  in  flockes  so  many  use  to  ftie.  tPftUmediB  aret. 

From  thence  conveied,  as  things  of  oharie  price, 

The  Irish  soil  received  them  with  joy. 

For  why  ?    their  vertue  in  a  wondrous  wise, 

Oft  cures  the  griefe  that  doth  sicke  folke  annoy. 
For  waters  cast  and  sprinkled  on  these  stones 
Their  vertue  take,  and  heale  the  grieved  ones* 

The  noble  Uther  that  Pendragon  hight. 

Them  over  seas  to  Ambresburie  brought; 

Returning  thence,  where  he  by  martiall  might 

Hud  quelM  his  foes  in  battell  fiercely  fovij^ht. 
0  worthy  wights,  how  many  on  that  plains, 
Of  you  lie  dead  by  Hengist's  treason  slaine  I 

The  Britons  brave,  that  race  of  noble  blood, 

Entrapt  by  little  heed  and  too  much  trust, 

Were  kild  alas,  in  parley  as  they  stood. 

Through  faithless  fraud  of  enemies  unjust. 
But  Eldol  Earle  his  manhood  excellent 
Then  shewed,  to  death  who  seventie  persons  sent. 


Aubrey's  '' Monumenta  Britannica.'* 
(Page  32.; 

Aubrey's  sketch  of  Stonehenge  in  the ''  Monumenta  Britanniea '' 
is  interesting^  but  not  worth  the  expense  of  reproduction.  So  much 
of  the  "  Templa  Druidum ''  (the  more  important  portion  of  the 
work)  has  now  been  printed  by  the  Society  that  it  might  be  desirable^ 
in  some  future  number  or  numbers  of  the  Magaisine,  to  print  the  re- 
maining portion,  together  with  a  selection  of  the  more  interesting 
notices  from  the  other  portions  of  the  "  Monumenta.'' 

By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  AUnutt,  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  the 
writer  was  shown  the  printed  prospectus  for  the  publication  of  the 
"  Monumenta."  It  is  amongst  Antony  k  Wood's  collections  (658 
f.  811).     It  is  as  follows : — 

'^PROPOSALS    for  printing  iltottitmettta   Btttantttca^ 

written  by  Mr.   John   Avbrey,   Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
Containing  Four  Parts^  viz. 
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''I.  1.  Templa  Druidum.  2.  A  Peview.  8.  Beligion  and  Manners 
of  the  Druids.  II.  1.  Camps.  2.  Castles.  8.  Military  Architecture 
of  the  Old  Times.  4.  Roman  Towns.  5.  PiU.  6.  Horns.  III. 
1.  Barrows.  2.  Frw^*.  8.  Sepulchres.  4.  Ditches.  5.  Highways. 
6.  Roman  Pavements.     7.  Coines.     8.  Embanking  and  Draining. 

''  To  which  is  Annexed^  Srpwfiara,  sive  MiscEiXANEiL. 

''  Containing  Discourses  Chronological,  tf.^.,  1.  Architectonical.  2. 
Of  Scutcheons.  8.  Hand-writings.  4.  Habits.  Also  5.  0/  Weights. 
6.  Price*  ^  Cbr».  7.  Cy  Diversities  of  Standards,  and  the  Fo/ire 
^  Money.  8.  NoUuelles.  9.  TAe  Proportion  of  the  Languages, 
Ingredients  of  our  present  English. 

"'The  whole  Work  will  consist  of  about  160  Sheets,  and  will  be 
Printed  in  i^b/to  with  abundance  of  Cuts. 

"  The  Book  to  be  Printed  on  a  very  good  Paper.  Every  Subscriber 
to  pay  Eighteen  Shillings  in  Quires,  that  is  to  say,  Nine  Shillings 
down  in  hand  at  the  time  of  the  Subscription,  and  the  other  Nine 
at  the  delivery  of  it. 

''  That  the  price  to  any  other  than  a  Subscriber  to  be  One  Pound 
Four  Shillings  in  Sheets :  And  there  are  so  few  Printed,  that  care 
will  be  taken  that  none  shall  be  under-sold. 

''  That  the  Books  will  be  printed  by  Candlemas  next,  and  will  be 
delivered  at  the  Shops  of  these  Booksellers  following,  viz.,  Mr.  Clavel 
at  the  Peacock  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  Mr.  Smith  at  the  Feathers 
in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  Mr.  Sennet  at  the  Half-Moon  in  St. 
Paul'B  Church-yard.  Mr.  Nott  in  the  Pall-Mall.  Mr.  Hensman 
in  Westminster-Hall.  Mr.  Hindmarsh  at  the  Black  Bull  in  Comhill. 
Mr.  Sam.  Crouch  over  against  the  Royal  Exchange.  Mr.  Home  at 
the  entrance  into  the  Royal  Exchange.  Mr.  Wilkinson  at  the  Black 
Boy  in  Fleet-street.  Mr.  Henry  Clements  Bookseller  in  Oxford.  Mr. 
Henry  Dickenson  Bookseller  in  Cambridge. 

'^  All  Gentlemen  who  subscribe,  will  have  their  Names,  Titles,  and 
Places  of  Abode  Printed  in  a  sheet. 

^' Monumenta  Britannica.    [Specimen  page.]     25. 
'^Templa  Druidum. 

'^  In  the  Declension  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  Britains  being 
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drawn  away  to  defend  other  Provinces,  their  own  eonntry  lay  open 
to  the  Incursion  of  the  Invaders  :  In  that  miserable  state  of  things, 
the  Learned  Men  fled  for  Refuge  into  Ireland;  upon  which  occasion 
Learning  did  flourish  there  a  long  time ;  but  the  Memory  of  things 
here  became  obliterated.  Books  perishM,  and  Tradition  was  forgot. 
The  Samn  Conquerors  ascribed  Works  great  and  strange  to  the 
Devil,  or  some  Giants,  and  handed  down  to  us  only  Fables.  This 
Incursion  of  the  Ooths  puts  Monsieur  Balzac  into  a  Cholerique 
Rhetorication.  8c,  Toutee  qui  s'escrit  mesme,  nea  pas  assurS  de  de- 
Mcurer,  &  les  Liures  perissent,  comme  la  Tradition  s^oublie.  Le 
temps  qui  vient  a  bout  du  fer  &  des  marhres,  ne  manque  pas  de  force 
contra  des  matieres  plus  fragiles :  &  les  Peuples  du  Septentrion,  qui 
sembloient  estre  venus  pour  Aaster  le  Temps,  (/  pour  precipiter  lefin 
du  Monde ,  declarerent  une  guerre  si  particulariere  aux  chosses  escrites, 
qui  n'a  pas  tenu  h  eux  que  P Alphabet  mesme  ne  soit  aholy.  ^  The 
Northern  People  who  seemed  to  come  to  hasten  Time,  and  precipitate 
the  end  of  the  World,  declared  so  particular  a  War  to  written  things, 
that  it  was  not  wanting  in  them,  but  that  even  the  Alphabet  had 
been  abolished/  ^Twas  in  that  Deluge  of  History,  the  Account  of 
these  British  Monuments  utterly  perished  ;  the  Discovery  whereof 
I  do  here  endeavour  (for  want  of  written  Record)  to  work  out  and 
restore  after  a  kind  of  Algebraical  Method,  by  comparing  them  that 
I  have  seen,  one  with  another,  and  reducing  them  to  a  kind  of  Equa- 
tion :  so  (being  but  an  ill  Orator  my  self)  to  make  the  Stones  give 
Evidence  for  themselves. 

'^  I  shall  proceed  gradually,  a  notioribus  ad  minis  nota;  that  is  to 
say,  from  the  Remains  of  Antiquity  less  imperfect,  to  the  more  im- 
perfect and  ruinated ;  wherefore  I  must  first  touch  at  that  vast  and 
ancient  Monument  called  Anbury,  in  Wiltshire. 

"  AVBUET. 

''  Avbury  is  Four  Miles  West  from  Marlborough  in  Wiltshire,  and 
is  peradventure  the  most  eminent  and  most  entire  Monument  of  this 
this  kind  in  the  Isle  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  very  strange,  that  so 
eminent  an  Antiquity  should  lie  so  long  unregarded  by  our  Choro^ 
graphers.     Mr.  Camden  only  names  it. 
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''  It  18  environed  with  an  extraordinary  great  Folium  [or  Rampart] 
as  great  and  as  high  as  that  at  Winchester,  (which  is  the  greatest 
Bulwark  that  I  have  seen)^  within  which  is  a  GraSe  of  a  Depth  and 
Breadth  proportionable  to  it :  Wherefore  it  coold  not  be  designed 
for  a  Fortification,  for  then  the  Oraffe  would  have  been  on  the 
out-side  of  the  Rampart. 

'^  From  the  Port  a,  to  the  Port  /8,  is  sixty  Perohes.  From  the  Port 
y,  to  that  of  S  the  same  distance,  and  the  breadth  of  the  Rampart 
is  Four  Perches,  and  the  breadth  of  the  Oraffe  the  same  distance. 
Round  about  the  Graffe  {scil.  on  the  edge  or  border  of  it)  are 
pitched  on  end  huge  Stones,  as  big,  or  rather  bigger  than  those  at 
Stoneheng]  but  rude  and  unhewn 

Drawing  op  Stonehbnge  in  thb  "Scaul  Mundi/' 
iPage  46.; 

Through  the  intervention  of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
Scarth,  the  writer  has  been  able  to  procure  a  further  account  of  the 
plan  of  Stonehenge  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College  (formerly 
Benet  College),  Cambridge.  The  Rev.  S.  S.  Lewis,  F.S.A.,  a 
Fellow  and  Librarian  of  the  College,  has  most  kindly  sent  him  a 
fac-simile  of  the  drawing  in  ''  Scala  Mundi.''  This  "Scala  Mundi" 
is  in  the  Parker  MS.  (No.  194).  At  the  end  of  it  is  written,  in  a 
style  not  much  later  than  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  ^'  Hospitium 
beate  Marie  extra  bishopsgate  hunc  vendicat  librum.''  ''It  is  a 
Chronological  Table  or  Fasti  from  Anno  Mundi  I.,  down  to  1338, 
in  handwriting  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  thence  to  the  year  1451, 
in  a  somewhat  later  hand :  the  skeleton  is  complete  to  the  year 
1619.  The  lunar  cycles  of  nineteen  years  and  the  solar  cycles  of 
twenty-eight  years  are  duly  marked,  but  there  are  fifty  lines  {i.e., 
fifty  years)  in  each  page  instead  of  one  clear  cycle  of  nineteen  only, 
as  is  the  case  when  twenty-eight  leaves  of  such  pages  complete  a 
combination  of  the  lunar  and  solar  cycles.  The  manuscript  is  a 
small  folio  Hi  inches  long  by  71  wide.''  The  notice  of  Stonehenge 
occurs  on  page  57.  In  the  quadrangular  space  between  the  stones 
is  written  ''  Stonehenges  juxta  Ambresbury  in  Anglia  sita  '*  in  red 
ink.     A.D.  491  is  the  year  to  which  the  notice  of  Stonehenge  is 
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appended^  and  the  British  King  then  reigning  is  Aurelius  Ambrosias. 
The  print  in  Gough^s  Camden,  from  which  the  woodcut  at  page  46 
was  taken,  is  not  faithfully  copied;  but  as  the  generally  rude  and 
inaccurate  character  of  the  original  sketch  is  sufficiently  shown,  it 
seems  to  be  hardly  worth  while  to  have  it  re-engraved. 

The  Stones  of  the  inner  Circle  and  Inner  Ellipse. 
(Page  59.; 

The  great  puzzle  about  Stonehenge  is'  in  connection  with  these 
smaller  stones,  which  are  foreign  to  the  neighbourhood.  We  cannot 
be  far  wrong  in  believing  that  the  entire  structure  was  intended  to 
serve  as  a  temple  for  religious  worship ;  and  we  know  whence  the 
large  stones  came,  and  how  ^^  with  much  ado  and  pains  "  they  could 
be  set  up ;  but  we  are  in  perplexity  about  these  primitive  stones 
from  Wales  or  Cornwall.  Were  they  brought  here,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the  sarsen  stones  in  the 
neighbourhood  ?  This  is  not  likely.  Were  they  brought  here  to 
decorate  the  interior  of  the  temple,  as  we  should  employ  rare  and 
costly  marble  from  a  distance  to  adorn  the  interior  of  a  church  ? 
This  again  is  not  likely,  as  althoughl^by  shaping  and  polishing  they 
might  be  rendered  more  comely,  they  are  at  present  in  no  way 
ornamental. 

For  the  merely  structural  purposes  of  making  a  circle  and  ellipse, 
sarsen  stones  of  the  same  height  and  size  would  have  been  equally 
serviceable. 

We  are  forced  to  believe  that  some  special  religious  value  was 
attached  to  stones  of  this  particular  kind,  and  that  no  other  stones 
could  have  supplied  their  place  in  a  building  of  this  character. 

That  medicinal  and  other  virtues  were  believed  to  be  the  property  of 
particular  stones  we  know  from  Pliny  (Book  xxxvi.)*and  others;  and 
Aubrey  tells  us  (p.  85)  that  pieces  of  these  stones  were  put  into  wells 
''to  drive  away  theToades.^'  It  is  not  unlikely  that  enquiries  into  the 
superstitious  value,  which  has  at  different  times  and  in  different 
places,  become  associated  with  particular  stones,  will  render  it  almost 
certain  to  us  that  these  smaller  Stonehenge  stones  were  held  in  such 
high  regard  as  to  make  the  trouble  of  bringing  them  from  a  great 
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distance  a  matter  of  no  concern  in  comparison  with  the  importance 
of  having  them  there^  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  sacred  fane. 

The  word  ''Saerasin/' 
fPaffe  69.; 
Dr.  Stukeley  says  (p.  63  of  reprint)  that :  '^  the  Cornish  men 
universally  suppose  that  the  Jews  are  the  people  who  first  work^t  in 
their  rocks  for  tin ;  and  in  old  neglected  tin- works  they  find  some 
of  their  tools.  The  workmen  call  them  aCtal  mrazin,  the  Jews'  cast 
off  works  in  their  Hebrew  speech,  says  Norden.'^  On  the  Jews  in 
Cornwall,  see  Mr.  Max  Miiller's  ^^  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop/' 
vol.  iii. 

Destruction  op  Stones  at  Stonbhbngb. 
rPai^e  77.; 

Lord  Herbert  (then  the  Right  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert)  stated  in 
liis  speech  at  the  Society's  meeting,  at  Salisbury,  in  1855,  that  he 
believed  "  that  some  years  ago,  a  portion  of  Stonehenge  was  con- 
sumed in  the  reparation  of  the  roads."  (See  ''  ff^ilU  Arek.  Sf  Nat. 
HisL  Mag.'*  ii.,  6.)  This  can  hardly  have  been  the  case  since  1812, 
as  the  plans  of  Stonehenge  which  served  for  the  illustration  of  Sir 
Richard  Hoare's  description  of  it  in  ^'Ancient  Wilts,"  require  no 
alteration  for  the  illustration  of  the  present  paper,  although  at  an 
interval  of  sixty  years. 

There  must  have  been  some  misapprehension  about  the  stone  from 
which  West  Amesbury  House  was  built  (see  page  76),  as  Mr. 
Edwards,  of  Amesbury,  in  a  letter  which  he  has  kindly  communicated 
to  the  writer  (dated  April  8th,  1876),  says, ''  I  have  been  to  West 
Amesbury,  and  have  carefully  examined  the  stones  used  in  building 
the  house  as  well  as  the  garden  wall,  but  have  not  discovered  any 
stones  similar  to  those  at  Stonehenge.  ...  I  likewise  ex- 
amined the  walls  of  the  old  farm-house,  on  which  there  is  a  date  of 
1 680,  the  old  portion  of  which  is  partly  built  with  similar  stones  to 
that  of  the  house  before  mentioned."  Mr.  Edwards  mentions 
the  curious  fact  that  the  Stonehenge  circles  and  the  Friar's  Heel 
are  in  different  Hundreds,  the  former  being  in  the  Hundred 
of  Underditch,  and  the  latter  in  the  Hundred  of  Amesbury. 
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Rb-brbction  of  the  Trilithon  which  pell  in  1797. 
(Page   «l.) 

For  more  than  tweDiy  years  there  has  been  discussion  about  the 
propriety  of  re-erecting  the  stones  of  the  trilithon  which  last  fell 
down.  It  appears,  however,  that  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  pre- 
sent century  the  same  idea  had  been  entertained,  but  had  come  to 
nought.  Mr.  Britton,  in  his  memoir  of  Mr.  Hatcher,  says  "  that 
a  sum  of  fifty  pounds,  which  had  been  subscribed  to  raise  the  fallen 
trilithon  at  Stonehenge,  was,  in  1802,  employed  in  exploring  some 
of  the  numerous  barrows  of  Salisbury  Plain.'' 

DlGQIKa  ABOUND  THE  '' SLAUaHTBEING   StONB.'' 

(Page  85.; 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  confusion  in  Sir  R.  Hoare's  mind 
about  this  digging  around  the  '^  Slaughtering  Stone,''  as  it  appears 
that  it  was  done  by  Mr.  Cunnington,  in  1802,  two  or  three  years 
before  his  connection  with  Sir  Richard  commenced.  For  '^ he"  in 
the  next  line,  read  "  Sir  R.  Hoare." 

The  Cubsus. 
(Page  90.^ 

Any  one  who  would  visit  the  west  end  of  the  Cursus  should  go 
along  the  road  to  Shrewton,  as  far  as  barrow  No.  42,  and  then  cross 
the  road.  At  a  distance  of  about  300  yards  he  will  come  upon  this 
end  of  the  Cursus.  One  of  the  barrows  upon  it  is  on  the  down,  the 
other  inside  the  plantation.  It  will  be  useless  to  attempt  to  trace  its 
boundaries  through  the  plantation. 

Absence  of  Anglo-Saxon  Babbows  iboh  the  neighboubhood  of 

Stonehenge. 
(Page  99.^ 

'^  It  is  further  to  be  remarked  that  the  few  Anglo-Saxon  tumuli 
which  have  been  found  in  Wiltshire  were  in  the  outlying  districts 
and  valleys,  and  not  one  of  them  on  the  barrow-covered  hiUs  and 

VOL.  IVI. — ^NO.   XLVI.  Q 
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plains  around  Avebnrj  and  Stonehenge^  the  sacred  places  of  an 
elder  race/' — Dr.  Thomam^  ''  Archaeologia,'*  vol.  xliii.,  p.   287.^ 

The  Belgio  Ditches; 

as  described  by  Dr.  T.  Wharton,  in  his  "  History  of  Kiddington/'  pp. 

72,  78,  74.      [1815.] 

(Page  103.; 

"  Petty  barbarian  states,  intent  only  on  repelling  their  neighbours 
or  enlarging  their  territories,  unfurnished  with  arts  or  letters,  and 
from  their  natural  ferocity  cherishing  the  most  violent  jealousies, 
and  destitute  of  the  principles  of  mutual  confidence,  possessed  no 
other  mode  of  adjusting  their  differences  and  securing  their  firontiers, 
ilian  to  construct  these  inartificial  bulwarks,  serving  at  once  for 
division  and  defence,  planned  on  the  simplest  mechanism,  and  ex- 
ecuted by  the  mere  strength  of  tumultuary  multitudes. 

''  They  must  be  esteemed  stupendous  operations,  not  only  if  we 
consider  their  solidity  and  extent,  but  the  inconveniencies  of  ground, 
and  impracticabilities  of  country,  over  which  they  were  conducted, 
with  a  sort  of  blind  but  unbaffled  perseverance,  by  the  devious  and 
eccentric  hand  of  savage  conquest.  There  is  often  a  kind  of  barbaric 
capriciousness  even  in  the  irregularities  of  their  course.  It  frequently 
happened,  that  a  boundary  raised  with  infinite  labour,  soon  became 
superfluous,  and  as  new  spaces  of  country  gradually  fell  a  prey  to 
the  progression  of  prosperous  arms,  was  included  by  another  on  a 
more  comprehensive  scale  and  wider  compass.  A  straight  line  drawn 
northward,  from  the  southern  coast  of  England  about  Dorsetshire 
and  Hampshire,  only  thirty  miles  into  land,  would  cut  through  the 
curve  of  no  fewer  than  seven  of  these  boundaries,  successively 
circulating  one  beyond  the  other,  and  which  I  believe  to  have  been 
reared  by  the  BelgsB,  a  formidable  colony  of  the  Celts  from  Gaul, 
as  they  gradually  extended  their  victories,  and  propagated  their 


*  The  bIx  grave-moundB  belonging  to  Andent  Wiltshire,  whidi  have  been 
proved  upon  examination  to  be  Anglo-Saxon,  are  described  in  Hoare's  "  Ancient 
"Wilts,"  i,,  46,  48,  174  (barrow  levelled),  234,  235;  vol,  ii.  "  Roman  .&a," 
p.  26.  The  five  secondary  Anglo-Saxon  interments  are  described  in  L,  79, 100, 
113,  194,  236. 
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acquisitions^  over  Dorsetshire^  Wiltshire,  and  Hampshire.  All  these 
seven  valla  describe  the  most  desultory  track,  but  proceed  in  windings 
nearly  parallel — a  proof  of  their  reference  to  each  other,  and  that 
the  aboriginal  Britons  did  not  suffer  the  invaders  to  advance  with 
any  degree  of  precipitation. 

'^  The  most  perfect  is  that  near  Woodyates,  in  Dorsetshire :  and 
which  originating,  as  I  presume,  from  the  river  Stour,  or  the  sea- 
shore, about  Christchurch,  in  Hampshire,  appears  conspicuous,  like 
the  elliptic  on  one  of  the  hemispheres  of  a  globe,  over  the  long  and 
broad  declivity  of  Bladon  Hill,  above  Marton,  in  Wiltshire,  and  in- 
tersecting, with  a  prodigious  ridge  and  foss  in  almost  original  pre- 
servation, the  Roman  road  called  the  Ikenild  Street,  within  a  furlong 
of  Woodyates,  pushes  through  the  woody  tracts  of  Cranboume  Chase, 
and  seems  to  terminate  at  Grovely  Wood,  within  five  miles  of 
Salisl^ury.  This  very  remarkable  rampart  is  unquestionably  Celtic, 
being  evidently  antecedent  to  the  Romans ;  for  at  the  intersection 
above-mentioned,  the  substance  of  the  Ikenild,  that  most  dubious  and 
unintelligible  of  the  Pretorian  ways,  yet  here  retaining  the  genuine 
and  massy  remains  of  a  pebbly  and  flinty  stratum  cemented  with 
chalk,  is  continued  in  a  line  across  or  through  it,  as  was  plainly  per- 
ceptible when  the  London  turnpike-road  was  lately  made.  Had  the 
rampart  and  dyke  been  posterior,  the  Roman  materials  would  have 
been  torn  up  and  destroyed.  And  I  must  add  that  near  Woodyates 
Lane  the  Roman  road  penetrates  the  centre  of  a  barrow,  one  of  a 
numerous  group.  These  barrows,  apparently  connected  with  the 
rampart,  are  as  indisputably  Celtic,  and  not  Roman ;  because  the 
Romans,  more  pious  than  modem  Christians,  would  not  have  suflered 
such  a  profanation  to  have  been  committed  on  a  sepulchre  of  their 
ancestors.  Nor,  in  after  times,  would  the  Saxons  or  Danes  have 
formed  a  barrow  on  a  public  way.  Wansdyke  or  Gwhahan-Dyke, 
the  ditch  of  division,  which  also  interferes  with  a  probable  Roman  • 
road  at  Hedington,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  is  situated  the  town 
of  Devizes,  anciently  a  Celtic  station,  is  the  last  frontier  of  the  en- 
croachments of  the  BelgsB  northward.  Here  a  stand  was  made 
between  the  contending  barbarians  :  and  as  Wansdyke  runs  between 
Stonehenge  and  Abury,  probably  those  two  mysterious  monuments. 
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if  not  sepnlchral^  were  intended  to  perpetuate  the  final  trinmph  of 
the  Southern  Britons^  and  the  limitation  of  the  Belgic  dominion. 
.  .  .  The  boundaries  of  which  I  am  now  speakings  are  for  the 
most  part  extant  on  the  steeper  and  northern  sides  of  hills^  the  foss^ 
or  excavation,  lying  on  the  North,  because  people,  pressing  forward 
from  the  south,  were  opposing  the  resistance  of  a  northern  adversaiy/' 

Thb  Bustasb. 
(Page  140.; 

The  re-appearance  of  several  bustards  in  Wiltshire  in  the  vidnter  of 
1871,  when  the  two,  which,  as  stuffed  specimens,  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Salisbury  Museum,  were  killed,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  if  this 
bird  had  a  chance  of  living  a  quiet  life  on  the  downs,  it  would 
again  be  found  occupying  its  former  haunts.  The  rapid  conversion 
of  the  downs  into  com  and  root-producing  land  would,  however, 
effectually  prevent  any  re-settlement  of  this  bird  near  Stonehenge, 
even  if  it  could  ensure  an  unmolested  existence. 

Thb  Ossuaby  Thboby. 
(Toffs  152.; 

Dr.  Thumam  did  not  think;  that  the  provisional  interment  of 
bodies  during  the  formation  of  the  mound  which  was  to  be  their 
ultimate  destination  would  satisfactorily  account  for  the  remarkable 
appearance  presented  by  so  many  of  these  bodies  when  discovered 
in  the  long  barrows.  He  says  ''  It  is  highly  probable  that,  during 
the  time  the  large  and  honorary  grave-mound  was  in  process  of 
formation,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  of  those  slaughtered  in  their 
honour  were  deposited  in  some  temporary  grave,  and  subsequently 
disinterred  for  final  interment  in  the  complete^  or  nearly  complete^ 
long  barrow.  I  am,  however,  satisfied,  by  repeated  and  minute  ex- 
aminations of  the  bones,  that  the  very  peculiar  appearances  which 
they  present  cannot  be  entirely  explained  in  this  way;  but  that  they 
are  due  to  the  manner  in  which  those  who  were  sacrificed  in  the 
course  of  the  funersd  ceremonies  were  slaughtered,  and  who  seem  to 
have  been  literally  '  brained'  by  the  blows  of  a  club  or  stone  axe.^' 
'' ArchaBologia/'  xlii.,  p.  191, 
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Cbsmahon  IK  Wiltshire  Lonq  Babeows. 
CPa^e  153J 
Dr.  Thumam  saw  reason^  subseqaently,  to  add  to  this  list  of  three 
long  barrows  presenting  imperfect  cremation^  two^  which  he  had 
previously  considered  to  be  oval  barrows.  They  are  "  Kill-Barrow/' 
near  Tilshead,  and  No.  3  on  Shrewton  Down  (p.  196).  ''Both, 
when  excavated  at  the  east  and  broader  end^  yielded  deposits  of  burnt 
bones,  covered  and  intermixed  with  a  substance  resembling  mortar, 
many  of  the  bones  being  tinged  of  a  green  colour.  •  •  •  In 
both  the  skirts  of  the  mounds  are  more  or  less  mutilated,  so  that 
the  lateral  ditches  of  the  true  long  barrow  are  not  apparent.^^ 
("  Archaeologia,''  xliii.,  297,  note.)  The  three  long  barrows,  described 
in  '' ArchsBologia,  xlii.,  191,. in  which  the  remains  of  the  dead  found 
in  them  had  been  burnt,  were  Knock  Long  Barrow,  Tilshead  Old 
Ditch  Barrow,  and  that  in  the  centre  of  Bratton  Camp.  In  Knock 
Long  Barrow,  in  the  year  1801,  in  the  usual  situation,  and  instead 
of  the  usual  pile  of  skeletons,  Mr.  Cunnington  found  a  /'  large 
quantity  of  burnt  bones.''  This  barrow  was  re-opened  by  Dr. 
Thurnam,  in  1806,  "  when,  in  digging  at  the  north-east  end  of  the 
barrow  we  came  to  traces  of  the  burnt  bones  and  many  scattered 
brittle  flints,  some  of  a  red  and  others  of  a  blackish-grey  colour,  as 
if  scorched  by  heat.  Though  no  pains  were  spared  in  clearing  out 
the  base  of  the  barrow,  no  trace  whatever  was  met  with  of  any 
unbumt  skeleton  or  skeletons.^'  In  1865  Dr.  Thumam  opened 
the  Tilshead  Ditch  Barrow  (perhaps  the  largest  long  barrow  of 
Wiltshire),  and  found  beneath  a  pile  of  large  flints,  and  on  a  sort  of 
pavement  of  similar  flints,  a  large  pile  of  burnt  bones,  being  those 
apparently  of  one  full-grown  adult  individual.  It  was  observed  that 
the  fragments  of  bone  were  much  larger  than  those  so  common  in 
the  circular  barrows,  and  that  they  were  far  from  being  so  completely 
incinerated.  The  skeleton  of  a  small  female  was  found  about  two 
feet  to  the  north-west  of  the  burnt  bones,  closely  doubled  up,  and 
crouched.  The  skull  presented  indisputable  marks  of  having  been 
violently  cleft  before  burial,  and  no  doubt  during  life.  "In  this  in- 
stance the  skeleton  appears  clearly  to  have  been  that  of  a  slaughtered 
female  victim,  and  the  burnt  bones  those  probably  of  the  chief  in 
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whose  honour  the  barrow  was  erected/'  In  Ang^ost^  1866,  Dr. 
Thnmam  opened  the  barrow  at  Bratton  Castle,  and  in  tiie  more 
westerly  of  two  large  openings  made  at  the  extreme  east  end,  he 
found,  on  the  natural  level,  at  a  depth  of  8^  feet,  a  heap  of  im- 
perfectly-burnt, or  rather  charred,  human  bones,  as  many,  perhaps,  as 
would  be  left  by  the  incineration  of  one  or  two  adult  bodies.  Care- 
ful search  was  made  for  an  entLd  imbumt  skeleton  or  skeletons,  but 
without  success.  Dr.  Thumam  gathered  from  the  results  of  the 
examination  of  some  long  barrows  in  Yorkshire  by  Canon  Oreenwell 
that  in  that  part  of  the  north  of  England  '^  cremation  was  the  rule 
of  the  long  barrows,  but  cremation  after  a  singular  and  imperfect 
fashion/' 

PosTUBB  OF  Bodies  in  oases  of  Inhumation. 
(Page  165.; 

Had  Dr.  Thumam  lived  to  write  his  paper  on  Stonehenge,  he 
would  doubtless  have  condensed  for  it  his  two  valuable  papers  in  vols, 
xlii.  and  xliii.  of  the  '^  Archaeologia,''  and  have  done  it  in  a  more 
systematic  manner  than  the  writer  has  done.  The  latter,  anxious  not 
extend  his  paper  to  an  undue  length,  has  touched  very  lightly  on 
some  very  interesting  matters  connected  with  the  barrow-burial 
around  Stonehenge,  and  amongst  others,  upon  the  position  of  bodies 
in  caseE(  of  inhumation.  He  gladly  takes  advantage  of  this  printing 
of  ^'  Addenda  "  to  give  some  more  information  upon  this  subject  than 
the  slight  mention  of  it  made  at  page  165.  Sir  B.  Hoare  says 
*' Ancient  Wilts,''  i.,  24)  :— 

"  The  second  mode  of  burying  the  body  entire  is  evidently  proved 
to  be  of  a  much  later  period,  by  the  position  of  the  head  and  body, 
and  by  the  articles  deposited  with  them.  In  this  case  we  find  the  body 
extended  at  full  lengthy  the  heads  placed  at  random  in  a  variety  of 
directions,  and  instruments  of  iron  accompanying  them, 

'*  Two  modes  of  cremation  seem  also  to  have  been  adopted ;  at 
first  the  body  was  burnt,  the  ashes  and  bones  collected,  and  deposited 
on  the  floor  of  the  barrow,  or  in  a  cist  excavated  in  the  native 
chalk.  This  being  the  most  simple,  was  probably  the  most  primitive 
custom  practised  by  the  Ancient  Britons.     The  funeral  urn,  in  which 
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the  ashes  oi  the  dead  were  secured^  was  the  refinement  of  a  later 
age.  The  bones,  when  burnt,  were  collected  and  placed  within  the 
urn,  which  was  deposited  with  its  mouth  downwards,  in  a  cist  cut 
in  the  chalk.  Sometimes  we  have  found  them  with  their  mouth 
upwards,  but  these  instances  are  not  very  common :  we  have  also 
found  remains  of  the  linen  cloth  which  enveloped  the  bones,  and  a 
little  brass  pin  which  secured  them. 

'^  Of  these  different  modes  of  interment,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
one  of  burying  the  body  entire,  with  the  legs  gathered  up,  was  the 
most  ancient :  that  the  custom  of  cremation  succeeded,  and  prevailed 
with  the  former;  and  that  the  mode  of  burying  the  body  entire, 
and  extended  at  fiiU  length,  was  of  the  latest  adoption.'' 

^'The  crouched  position  of  the  skeleton,"  says  Dr.  Thumam, 
*'  with  the  knees  drawn  up  more  or  less  closely  to  the  breast,  is  not 
confined  to  the  long  barrows,  or  to  tombs  of  the  stone  age ;  but  is 
also  observed,  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  extended 
posture,  in  the  circular  barrows  of  the  bronze  age.  It  is  a  very 
singular,  though  well-known  circumstance,  that  this  contracted  or 
crouched  position  of  the  remains  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  ancient 
British  tombs,  but  is  found  to  have  been  and  still  to  be  very 
generally  resorted  to  by  primitive  and  barbarous  peoples  in  both 
hemispheres  and  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  earliest 
notice  of  it  seems  to  be  in  Herodotus,  who  tells  us  (iv.,  190)  that 
the  Nasamones  of  Lybia  buried  their  dead  in  a  sitting  posture, 
watching  when  one  is  about  to  expire,  that  they  may  set  him  up, 
that  he  may  not  die  supine/'  The  secondary  interments  found  by 
Mr.  W.  Cunnington,  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  and  Dr.  Thumam,  near  the 
summits  of  barrows,  with  iron  weapons  accompanying  them  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  character,  were  all  in  a  extended  position.  In  a 
barrow  opened  in  1802  by  Mr.  Cunnington,  the  contracted  position 
is  described  more  specifically  as  the  '*  sitting  posture."  Such  a 
posture,  and  more  rarely  a  kneeling  and  standing  one,  have  occasion- 
ally been  pointed  out  in  other  British  barrows.  Most  of  the  devia- 
tions, however,  from  a  simple  crouched  position  are  probably  the 
result  of  accidental  circumstances.  We  may  infer,  from  the  example 
of  numerous  barbarous  and  savage  peoples  at  the  present  day  amongst 
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whom  American  Indians^  Esquimaux^  AustraliaDs^  New  Zealanders, 
Feejeeans^  and  Andaman  Islanders  may  all  be  named^  that  the  custom 
which  obtained  with  the  ancient  Britons  was  the  same  as  now  practised^ 
viz.,  that  of  swathing  the  body  more  or  less  closely  in  skins  or  cloth, 
in  a  posture  sometimes  described  as  a  sitting  one,  and  sometimes  as 
simply  doubled  up.  When  a  corpse  is  thus  prepared  and  deposited, 
for  burial,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  be  very  uncertain,  whether, 
in  filling  up  the  grave,  the  body  shall  ultimately  lie  on  the  right 
or  the  left  side ;    or  be  somewhat  tilted  up  and  left  in  the  sitting  or 

squatting  posture What  may  have  been,  and  what 

may  still  be,  the  reason  for  this  practice  has  been  much  argued* 
It  must  be  remembered  that  death  usually  leaves  the  body  with  the 
limbs  more  or  less  bent  and  contracted,  or  in  the  condition  known 
as  rigor  mortis.  Hence,  in  laying  out  the  corpse  it  is  generally 
needful  to  employ  slight  force,  in  order  to  extend,  and  as  it  is  said, 
compose  the  limbs.  In  rude  states  of  society  we  may  readily 
understand  that  superstitious  feelings  may  operate  so  as  to  prevent 
any  interference  with  nature,  whose  apparent  indications  in  such  ^ 
matter  would  be  likely  to  be  carried  further  rather  than  contravened. 
It  may  likewise  have  been  the  object  to  inter  the  dead  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  same  posture,  as  that  which  the  living  were  accustomed 
to  occupy  when  at  rest,  crouching  rather  than  sitting  round  the  fire 
or  low  table,  with  the  elbows  on  the  k^ees,  and  the  hands  resting 

against  the  cheek According  to  M.   Troyon,  this 

doubled-up  posture,  none  other  than  that  of  the  unborn  infant,  was 
imposed  on  the  body  of  the  dead,  when  about  to  re-enter  the  bosom 
of  the  universal  mother,  as  the  symbol  of  a  belief,  not  only  in  a  life 
to  come,  but  likewise  in  that  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  The 
bodies  of  the  Britons  of  this  period,  and  in  this  part  of  the  island 
were,  for  the  most  part,  deposited  in  the  meridian  line,  with  the 
head  to  the  north,  and  consequently  with  a  south  aspect.  This  was 
found  to  be  the  general  practice  by  Sir  R.  Hoare,  Mr.  Cunnington^ 
and  Dr.  Thumam. 
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§N  the  7th  of  April,  1876,  the  writer,  with  his  son.  Captain 
Long,  Mr.  William  Cunnington,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Amesbury,  visited  Stonehenge,  with  the  view  of  making  a  careful 
examination  of  the  circles  and  ellipses.  Mr.  Cunnington  found  that 
the  small  stone  in  the  outer  circle,  opposite  to  Nos.  6  and  6  on  Sir 
B.  Hoare^s  plan,  is  not  a  sarsen,  but  a  syenite,  and  that  it  had, 
probably,  been  originally  a  portion  of  No.  6.  This  stone  should 
therefore,  have  been  coloured  ^reen,  instead  of  yellow.  The  stone 
numbered  3  in  Hoare^s  plan  has  also  been  incorrectly  coloured  blue 
instead  of  ^reen  in  the  chromolithograph.  These  alterations  can 
easily  be  made  by  hand. 

The  writer  observed  a  stone  which  appears  hitherto  to  have  escaped 
notice.  It  is  the  stump  of  that  stone  of  the  inner  ellipse  (behind 
the  altar-stone),  which  the  large  upright  D  1  in  falling,  struck ;  and, 
by  striking,  became  broken  into  two  parts.  It  is  under  the  south 
comer  of  the  upper  fragment,  S  feet  from  No.  25,  as  No.  26  is  3 
feet  from  No.  24. 

It  has,  hitherto,  been  the  general  opinion  that  the  stones  of  the 
inner  circle  had  been  unhewn ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Browne,  who  must  have 
been  very  familiar  with  their  appearance,  describes  them  in  his  little 
work  as  being  "  wholly  unhewn ;  '^  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
Nos.  7  and  4  (for  instance)  have  never  been  touched  by  flint  or 
metal.  The  opinion  arrived  at  by  the  party  was,  that  the  syenites 
had  been  more  or  less  wrought,  but  that  the  horn- stones  (so-called) 
17,  19,  9,  and  11,  had  not  been  worked.  It  is,  however,  not  easy 
to  form  a  judgment  upon  this  matter,  for  these  stones,  being  much 
more  brittle  than  the  syenites,  would  be  more  subject  to  the  wanton 
injury  of  visitors,  and  having  been  more  sought  after  for  ''  toade 
charms/^  etc.  (p.  35),  may,  perhaps^  have  been  more  injured  than  any 
of  the  others. 
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Mr.  Henry  Browne  was  of  opinion  that  the  transverse  stones  of 
the  outer  circle  ''  had  been  fitted  together,  at  their  extremities,  by 
corresponding  projections  and  hollows/^  It  was  evident  to  all  the 
party  that  the  ends  of  those  stones  which  are  "  in  situ  ^^  had  not 
been  cat  down  straight  as  is  the  case  with  the  transom  stones  of 
the  trilithons,  but  that  they  had  had  vertical  ridges  and  corresponding 
grooves,  and  that  some  system  of  dovetailing  had  been  adopted  by  the 
builders  of  Stonehenge.  That  these  projections  and  grooves  should 
have  been  considerably  ''  weathered ''  away  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at. 

The  two  stones  in  front  of  the  stone  marked  P  1  are  evidently 
fragments  of  that  stone.  The  remains  of  the  tenon  are  still  visible 
on  the  innermost  fragment.  The  three  fragments  adjoining  are, 
doubtless,  those  of  the  transom  stone  to  F  1  and  F  2. 

The  following  measurements  may  be  of  use  and  interest.  The 
width  of  the  entrance  between  A  1  and  A  2  is  4  feet  4  inches.  The 
interval  between  them  widens  considerably  towards  the  top.  Be- 
tween A  2  and  the  adjoining  stone  the  width  is  3  feet  1  inch;  between 
the  latter  and  the  stone  next  to  it,  3  feet  3  inches ;  and  between  the 
two  next  standing  stones,  2  feet  4  inches.  On  the  other  side  of  A  1 
the  first  interval  is  3  feet  in  width;  the  second,  3  feet  6  inches; 
the  third,  4  feet;  the  fourth,  3  feet;  the  fifth,  3  feet  9  inches;  and 
the  sixth  and  last,  2  feet  8  inches.  The  interval  between  No.  7  and 
the  nearest  comer  of  C  2  is  7  feet;  between  No.  5  and  C  1, 13  feet 
4  inches ;  between  B  1  and  No.  4  (which  is  5  feet  4  inches  high  and 
1  foot  wide)  the  interval  is  10  feet  6  inches;  and  between  No.  4 
and  the  stone  on  the  opposite  side  the  interval  is  9  feet.  The  large 
unnumbered  prostrate  stone  next  to  No.  7  is  17  feet  2  inches  long, 

6  feet  7  inches  wide,  and  1  foot  in  depth  above  gppound ;  No.  12  is 

7  feet  6  inches  long;  No.  27  is  9  feet  6  inches  high;  No.  28  is  8 
feet  10  inches  high;  and  No.  29  is  7  feet  9  inches  high.  No.  28 
is  7  feet  high ;  No.  22  is  6  feet  9  inches  high,  and  the  interval  be- 
tween them  is  3  feet  4  inches.  The  "  Altar-stone  ''  was  carefully 
measured  both  on  the  inner  and  outer  edges.  Its  length  on  the  in- 
side is  15  feet  6  inches,  and  on  the  outside  is  16  feet  2  inches.  The 
space  between  No.  3  and  No.  1  measures  14  feet,  and  between  No. 
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1  and  No.  20>  5  feet.    These  two  stones  (each  about  6  feet  in  height) 
form  the  inner  entrance.     The  extra  distance  between  these  two 
stones^  their  peculiar  flattened  forms  and  rounded  tops,  so  different 
from  those  of  the  other  obelisks,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  regard 
for  effect  which  those  who  erected  these  stones  had  in  this  particular 
portion  of  the  smaller  circle.     The  distance  between  No.  20  and 
No.  19  is  2  feet  4  inches;  between  No.  19  and  No.  18,  2  feet  4 
inches  j  and  between  Nos.  18  and  17  the  same.     The  syenite  stone^ 
No.  15,  which  is  of  very  fine  grain,  is  7  feet  long ;  the  interval  be- 
tween the  syenites,  Nos.  13  and  14,  is  9  feet  8  inches,  and  between 
Nos.  14  and  16,  11  feet.     The  stone  of  the  outer  circle,  opposite  to 
the  small  syenite  transom  (7  feet  6  inches  long),  next  to  No.  3,  is, 
on  the  inside,  13  feet  4  inches  high,  6  feet  10  inches  wide,  and  4 
feet  in  thickness.     The  upright  stone  of  the  outer  circle,  opposite 
to  No.  6,  and  adjoining  the  fragment  of  syenite  belonging  to  that 
stone,  is  }  2  feet  6  inches  high.     The  standing  stone  of  the  outer 
circle  behind  No.  11,  (upon  which  the  broad  arrow  has  been  cut),  is 
14  feet  high,  7  feet  wide,  and  4  feet  5  inches  thick.     The  measure- 
ments taken  of  stone  F  2,  by  the  writer  and  his  son,  in  the  autumn 
of  1875,  were  :   height,  16  feet  8  inches;  breadth,  7  feet  6  inches; 
und  thickness,  3  feet  10  inches.     From  the  difference  between  these 
measurements  of  that  stone  and  those  of  Sir  Henry  James,  it  may 
be  seen  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  the  most  careful  measurements 
tally.     The  allowance  made  by  some  persons  for  loss  by  the  rounding 
off  of  edges  (which  weather  or  violence  may  have  occasioned)  will 
often  make  a  difference  of  2  or  3  inches* 

The  stone  on  the  north-west  portion  of  the  vallum  is  4  feet  high^ 
and  3  feet  6  inches  wide  at  the  broadest  part. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  on  the  7th  of  April  last,  Mr. 
Cunnington  found,  in  the  ruts  of  a  waggon-track  close  to  Stone- 
henge,  splinters  of  the  syenite-like  stone,  of  the  horn-stone  (so- 
called),  and  of  the  sarsen  stone;  and  also  a  small  but  well-formed 
chipped  flint  celt.  These  specimens  were  all  picked  out  of  the  earth 
just  below  the  turf,  where  it  had  been  cut  through  by  the  wheels. 
He  also  picked  up,  under  the  large  stone  resting  on  No.  9,  and  under 
the  great  sloping  stone  of  the  large  central  trilitb,  as  many  as  nine 
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fragments  of  varions  stones  of  the  inner  circle.  These  had  probablj 
been  broken  off  by  visitors. 

The  writer  was  under  the  impression  that  exposore  to  the  weather 
on  the  north  side  had  produced  the  peculiar  appearance  of  decay  on 
that  side  in  stone  F  2  (page  59)^  but  Mr.  Cunnington  considers 
that  the  decayed  portions  must  have  been  originally  of  a  softer 
character  than  that  of  the  body  of  the  stone. 

On  the  arable  land  adjoining  Stonehenge^  where  the  group  of 
barrows  16 — 22  had  been,  two  chips  of  sarsen  stone  were  picked 
up.  The  site  of  the  ''  barrow-like ''  mounds  (note,  p.  65)  was  not 
ascertained. 

Mr.  Edwards,  of  Amesbury,  has  given  the  following  interesting 
information.  In  reply  to  the  writer's  wish  to  know  how  much  of  the 
Cursus  on  the  Amesbury  side  is  under  cultivation,  and  when  it  was  first 
ploughed  up,  he  says:  *'  The  piece  of  down  land  which  was  broken  up, 
commencing  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  the  Cursus  terminates, 
towards  Amesbury,  and  which  extends  from  thence  into  the  bottom, 
is  fifty  acres,  and  was  ploughed  up  about  twenty-five  or  twenty-six 
years  ago.  It  commences  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  in  a  line  with  the 
two  Seven  Barrows,  and  consists  of  the  hanging  or  slope  of  the  hill 
down  into  the  bottom  called  Stonehenge  Bottom,  and  full  in  our  view 
when  we  were  returning  along  the  line  of  the  Cursus.'^ 

To  the  writer's  enquiry  when  the  barrows  15  to  22  (inclusive) 
were  levelled,  Mr.  Edwards  answers :  "  This  was  done  28  years  ago, 
and  my  informant  stated  that,  after  it  was  done,  when  ploughing 
there,  it  was  lus  aim,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  to  see  which  could 
pick  up  the  most  chippings.  Some  of  them  were  granite  and  otiiers 
sand  stone.  Of  the  granite  no  use  whatever  could  be  made  when 
they  took  them  home,  but  the  sand  stone  they  used  for  whetting  or 
sharpening  reaping-hooks.  As  to  when  the  farm  building  adjoining 
the  field  in  question  were  erected?  That  was  built  29  years 
ago.'' 

Mr.  Edwards  has  also  most  kindly  gathered  for  the  writer  the 
following  information  respecting  the  successive  owners  of  Stonehenge 
during  the  last  250  years  :^- 
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1. 

In  1620. 

2. 

In 

8. 

In  1639. 

4. 

In  1643. 

5. 

In  1656. 

6. 

In  1723. 

7. 

In  1724. 

8. 

In  1771. 

9. 

In  1778. 

10. 

In  1810. 

11. 

In  1824. 

12. 

In  1826. 
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OWNBBS  OF   StONBHBNGB. 

Mr.  Newdick. 
Dawbony. 

Sir  Laurence  Washington^  knight. 
Laurence  Washington,  Esq. 
Robert  Lord  Ferrars,  of  Chartley. 
Thomas  Hayward,  Esq. 
Rev.  Mr.  Hayward. 

Charles  Duke  of  Queensberry  and  Dover. 
William  Duke  of  Queensberry. 
Archibald  Lord  Douglas. 
Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  Bart. 
Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  Bart. 
13.     In  1870.     Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  Bart. 

AuthoritieM  for  the  above. 

1.  In  1620.  Mr.  Newdick— Refer  to  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare's 
"  History  of  Ancient  Wiltshire/'  vol.  i.,  pp.  153, 154,  and  155.  As 
George  Duke  of  Buckingham  made  his  researches  at  Stonehenge  in 
the  year  1620  and  from  the  information  Mr.  Aubrey  received  from 
Mrs.  Trotman  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  would  have  given  to 
Mr.  Newdick  (the  owner  of  this  place)  "  any  rate  for  it,  but  he 
would  not  accept  it/'  it  might  be  presumed  that  it  belonged  to  him 
at  the  time  when  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  made  those  researches. 

2.  In Dawbony  or  Dowbeny. — In  the  printed  particulars  of 

the  Amesbury  Estate,  drawn  up  when  it  was  for  sale  in  1824,  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  Manor  of  Dawbneys,  and  from  the  following  it 
will  appear  that  West  Amesbury  Estate  is  the  manor  that  bore  that 
name,  on  which  Stonehenge  stands.  The  name  of  Dowbeny  still 
exists  in  the  name  of  a  meadow  in  the  parish  of  Amesbury,  situated 
on  the  West  Amesbury  Estate,  commonly  called  Bony  Mead,  mean* 
ing  no  doubt  Dawbony's  Mead.  In  the  following  remarks  there  is 
«till  further  evidence  to  prove  that  West  Amesbury  belonged  to  Mr. 
Dawbony. 

8.  In  1639.  Sir  Laurence  Washington,  knight. — In  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Manor  of  Amesbury  Earls  examined  on  Monday,  the 
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6ih  day  of  Angost,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reig^  of  King 
Charles^  1639^  mention  is  made  of  the  several  fishings  of  Sir 
Laurence  Washington  lately  called  Mr.  Dawbony's  Mill  JPond.  And 
farther  on  mention  is  made  of  Stonage  down^  parcell  of  West 
Amesbnry^  Sir  Laurence  Washington's  Hold.  Li  t^e  boundaries 
of  the  Manor  of  Amesbury  Priory  mention  is  again  made  of  the 
Mill  Pond  or  several  water  called  now  Sir  Laurence  Washington's 
(late  Mr.  Dowbeny's  Mill  Pond).  The  foregoing  goes  to  prove  two 
things,  that  the  West  Amesbury  Estate  did  belong  to  Sir  Laurence 
Washington ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  belonged  to  M.  Dawbony,  previous 
to  Sir  Laurence  Washington.  The  said  Sir  Laurence  Washington, 
knight,  was  Chief  R^^ter  of  the  Chancery,  ancestor  of  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  died  at  Oxford, 
May  4th,  1613,  aged  64,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Oarsdon, 
Wilts,  where  there  is  a  monument  to  his  memory.  Refer  to  Britton's 
'^  Beauties  of  Wiltshire,''  vol.  iii,,  p.  66.  The  Manor  of  Garsdon, 
which  belonged  to  him,  passed  to  his  son  of  the  same  name,  and 
West  Amesbuiy,  with  Stonehenge,  descended  in  the  same  way. 

4.  Li  1643.  Laurence  Washington,  Esq.,  who  is  mentioned  by 
Inigo  Jones,  in  his  work,  entitled  *'  The  most  notable  Antiquity  of 
Great  Britain,  vulgarly  called  Stonehenge,  on  Salisbury  Plain,  1665," 
as  being  at  that  time  proprietor  of  the  site  of  that  ancient  monu- 
ment. Page  107  speaks  of  him  ''as  his  honored  Friend  Laurence 
Washington,  Esq.,  on  whose  demesnes  this  antiquity  stands." 

5.  In  1665  Stonehenge  is  spoken  of  by  Aubrey  in  his '' Monu- 
menta  Britannica,"  as  being  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  wife  of 
Lord  Ferrars  of  Chartley,  who  was  daughter  of  Laurence  Washington, 
Esq.,  and  which  is  referred  to  in  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare's  "  History 
of  Ancient  Wiltshire,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  163  and  154. 

6.  In  1723.  Thomas  Hayward,  Esq.— Refer  to  the '' Wiltshire 
ArchflBological  and  Natural  History  Magazine,"  vol.  liv.,  p.  229 : 
''  Thomas  Hayward  gen:  owner  of  Stonehenge  4  Jul.  1723."  It 
appears  that  he  died  in  1724.  The  above  in  the  autog^ph  of  Dr. 
Stukeley  and  written  in  a  copy  of  his  work ''  Stonehenge  and  Abury." 

7.  In  1724.  Rev.  Mr.  Hayward— Refer  to  the  ''  Wiltshire  Arch- 
SBolog^cal  and  Natural  History  Magazine,"  vol*  xiv..  No.  41,  page 
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228 :  ''The  precise  spot  of  g^und  where  Stonehenge  stands  is  in 
the  lordship  of  West  or  Little  Ambresbuiy  the  possession  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hay  ward  who  at  present  may  be  called  the  Arch-Druid  of 
the  Island/'  The  above  likewise  written  in  the  same  book  "  Ston- 
henge  and  Abury/'  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stukeley. 

8.  In  1771.  Charles^  Duke  of  Queensberry  and  Dover.  The 
writer  is  not  at  all  aware  as  to  when  Stonehenge  came  into  the 
possession  of  His  Orace^  nor  from  whom^  but  it  certainly  was  his 
property  at  the  time  when  Dr.  John  Smith  wrote  his  work  in  1771, 
entitled  '' Choir  G^aur,  the  Grand  Orrery  of  the  Ancient  Druids, 
commonly  called  Stonehenge,  on  Salisbury  Plain,''  as  the  said  work 
is  dedicated  to  him  as  the  owner  of  Stonehenge. 

9.  In  1778.  William,  Duke  of  Queensberry,  on  the  death  of  his 
cousin,  succeeded  him  as  the  owner  of  the  estate,  consequently  of 
Stonehenge. 

10.  In  1810,  Archibald,  Lord  Douglas,  next  became  the  owner 
of  Stonehenge  and  the  Amesbury  property,  on  the  death  of  William, 
Duke  of  Queensberry. 

11.  In  1824  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  Bart.,  purchased  the  said 
property,  of  Archibald  Lord  Douglas.    He  died,  February,  6th,  1826. 

12.  In  1826  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  Bart.,  nephew  of  the  above, 
succeeded  him  in  the  Amesbury  property.    He  died.  May  4th,  1870, 

13.  In  1870  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  Bart.,  son  of  the  above, 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  estate  and  baronetcy,  as  third  baronet* 
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fotterne. 


By  tlie  Rey.  Cano^  W.  H.  Jonks,  M.A.,  F.S.A,, 

Tlear  of  Braiford-oa-ATon. 

jpjj^OTTERNE  18  the  name  of  a  parish — of  a  rural  deanery — of 
ft  hundred.  As  a  parish  or  manor^  it  formed  from  time 
immemorial  a  portion  of  the  possessions  of  the  Bishops  of 
Wiltshire,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  being  to  this  very  day  a  Canon 
of  the  cathedral  church  in  the  prebend  of  Potteme,  and  as  such, 
according  to  Dean  Pierce,  entitled  to  vote  as  one  of  the  Chapter. 
Indeed  Jocelin  de  Bohun,  who  held  the  see  from  1142 — 1184,  in  a 
charter  respecting  a  virgate  of  land,  the  profits  from  which  werd 
given  for  the  ''  correction  of  the  books  of  the  church,'^  recites  that 
he  had  assigned  it  to  Philip  de  Sancto  Edwardo,  the  Chancellor  of 
his  cathedral  (to  whose  office  such  duties  appertained)  as  "  clerico 
nostro  et  concanonico  nostro,''  thus  shewing  that  he  reckoned  him- 
self among  the  Canons  of  Sarum.^  As  a  rural  deanery,  Potterne 
comprises  a  large  number  of  parishes  in  what  may  be  called  the  west* 
central  part  of  Wilts,  extending  from  Bradford  in  the  west  to  Wilsford 
and  Manningford  on  the  east,  and  reaching  as  far  north  as  Monkton 

*  Dean  Pleroe  in  his  <<  Vindication  of  the  King's  Sovereign  Rights"  (e.  1680) 
sajB  (p.l2) :  *<  The  Bishop  of  Sarum  is  indeed  one  of  the  Chapter  as  he  is  Preben- 
dary of  Pottem,*'  and  (at  p.  49)  "  The  voice  and  place  which  the  Bishop  has  in 
Chapter  (common  to  him  with  all  the  52  Canons)  he  has  as  Prebendary  of 
Pottem."  He  adds  (at  p.  70)  that  the  *<  Bishop  as  Prebendary  of  Pottern  was 
botind  to  residence  at  first,''  as  were  indeed  all  the  Canons.  He  gives  a  re- 
ference to  the  Statutes  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  promulgated  in  1214,  when 
Bichard  Poore  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Sarum)  was  Dean,  which  were  afterwards 
eoafimied  by  Bishep  Roger  Mortifal  (1316—1330). 
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Farleigh  and  Melksham^  and  south  to  Edington^  Imber,  and  Nether- 
avon — an  extent  in  round  numbers  of  some  20  miles  long  by  about 
12  miles  broad,  or  an  area  of  some  240  square  miles.  ^  As  a  hundred^ 
so  deemed  and  constituted  since  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, it  is  joined  with  Cannings,  and  comprises  not  only  the  two 
parishes  from  which  it  takes  its  name  but  also  those  of  Bromham, 
West  Larington,  and  Rowde. 

Of  such  a  place  one  would  naturally  suppose  that  materials  would 
be  tolerably  abundant  out  of  which  to  weave  a  connected  history. 
I  will  guarantee  from  personal  experience  that  any  one  who  feels 
inclined  to  make  a  topographical  venture  in  this  direction  will  soon 
discover  on  what  a  meagre  stock  he  has  to  draw.  It  is,  I  think, 
Thucydides  who  says  that  the  greatest  honor  of  a  good  woman  is 
not  to  be  talked  about;  let  us  hope  that  Potteme  was,  under  the 
fatherly  rule  of  so  many  successive  Bishops,  so  quiet  _and  well- 
ordered  a  daughter  of  the  see  of  Sarum,  that  she  earned  this  praise, 
and  so  in  a  small  degree  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  old  saying — 
*'  Happy  are  the  people  who  have  no  annals.^' 

A  strange  illustration,  from  a  somewhat  strange  quarter,  may  be 
quoted  in  passing.  Southey,  in  the  '' Doctor '^  (p.  811),  says — 
'^  Who  was  old  Ross  of  Potteme  that  lived  till  all  the  world  was 
weary  of  him  ?  All  the  world  has  forgotten  him  now." — It  is  true; 
— I  have  asked  every  one  who  might  be  able  to  throw  light  on  the 
history  of  old  Ross — I  have  ferretted  out  the  oldest  inhabitant,  or- 
dinarily the  parish  oracle — but  in  vain.  All  the  world  certainly  is 
not  yet  weary  of  Potterne,  but  its  history  at  all  events  seems  like 
old  Ross  to  have  been  forgotten.  Most  topographers  have  in  fact 
simply  given  Potteme  the  go-by,  in  apparent  unconsciousness  of  its 
existence.  Leland,  who  came  to  these  parts  about  1541,  though  he 
speaks  of  "  The  Vyes  "  (Devizes)  and  its  Castle,  does  not  mention 
Potteme.  John  Aubrey  also  is  silent  about  it,  unless  indeed  his 
notings  concerning  it  be  in  that  "  Liber  B  "  which  has  been  so  long 
missing,  despite  of  our  good  friend  Canon  Jackson^s  hue  and  cry 
after  it,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Ashmolean 
Library  but  never  returned  to  it.  Cox,  in  his  "  Magna  Britannia,^' 
a  book  written  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century^  has  a 
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£ew  words  about  it,  which  for  the  value  of  them  might  843  well  have 
been  left  unsaid — '*  Pottern  is  only  remarkable  for  giving  name  to 
the  himdred,  which  shews  that  anciently  it  was  the  most  noted 
town  in  it,  how  mean  so  ever  it  be  now/' — John  Britton,  though  he 
dilates  on  "  The  Devizes/'  says  not  one  word  about  Potterne.  There 
is  just  a  passing  notice  of  it  in  Mrs.  QaskelFs  "  Sylvia's  Lovers'' 
(p.  399),  in  which  it  is  described  as  ''a  quiet  little  village,  far  inland^ 
nestled  beneath  the  stretches  of  Salisbury  Plain ; "  but  descriptions^ 
however  pretty,  furnish  few  materials  to  the  topographer. 

And  first  of  all,  as  to  the  Name,  and  its  probable,  or,  I  should 
rather  say,  its  possible,  derivation.  It  is  not  confined  to  Wilts,  for 
Hutch  ins  tells  us  that  a  small  manor  in  Yerwood,  a  tithing  and 
hamlet  in  Up-Wimborn  Hundred,  was  called  Pottern,  or  Wim- 
bom  Pottern.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  it  is  derived  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  putte  (though  I  only  find  the  word  as  pyt  in  the 
dictionary),  which  means  a  well,  and  the  termination  cern  (as  in 
CoVerne,  Chit-^r«^,  &c.),  which  signifies  a  dwelling,  so  that  the 
whole  word  might  mean  a  "  dwelling  by  the  well.''  But  this  does  not 
carry  any  conviction  to  my  mind.  The  Anglo-Saxon  word  is  certainly 
never  sfAipot,  and  can  only  mean  at  best  an  artificial  w^,\ta  original 
signification  being  a  pit  or  hole.  In  a  place  that  may  be  des- 
cribed as  a  '^  land  of  springs  "  such  an  artificial  well  would  not  only 
be  unnecessary,  but  also  most  unlikely  to  give  a  name  to  a  large 
tract  of  country.  Besides  its  numerous  wells  or  springs  (for  such 
was  the  meaning  of  well  in  olden  time),  give  names  to  divers 
places  already,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  the  introduction 
of  another  word,  with  a  similar  signification,  providing  the  name  of 
Potterne.  Thus  we  have  East-well,  Frog-well,  Butter-well,  Sugar- 
well,  Bottomless- well.  Of  the  last,  as  we  are  on  etymologies,  I 
cannot  help  giving  you  an  interpretation  derived  from  a  genuine 
Wiltshireman.  Speaking  of  the  field  through  which  it  flows,  he  said 
— "  Thick  field  be  all  zaft  (==soft),  an'  in  the  zummer  it  be  all  so 
peaty-like  that  it  do  zeem  all  on  a  quake,  jest  as  if  he'd  got  no 
bottom  to  \n!^ 

But  another  derivation  that  has  been  suggested  to  me  traces  the* 
name  to  a  Celtic  source.     Certainly  in  the  neighbourhood  there  is  a 

B  % 
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good  sprinkling  of  the  Celtic  element  in  local  names^  and  in  casting 
my  eye  over  the  terrier  of  Potterne  I  saw  not  a  few  that  were 
evident  corruptions  of  old  Welsh  names.  Possibly  therefore  the 
former  element  in  this  word  (which  is  always  in  old  documents  spelt 
Poteme)  may  be  the  same  as  that  contained  in  Poto-dBT,  the  name 
of  a  hundred  in  Cornwall,  and  which  means  "  oak-country/'  P<w- 
ghill  in  Cornwall,  and  Po-wys  in  Wales,  contain  the  same  element. 
Terne  seems  likely  enough  to  be  the  Welsh  Uym  (=King) ;  e.^., 
Tin-iem  means  the  King's  Castle.  Vo-teme,  thus  interpreted,  would 
signify  the  King^s  land,  or  country.  No  doubt  it  was  a  grant 
from  the  crown  to  the  early  Bishops  of  Wiltshire.  There  is  in  the 
name  of  another  Wiltshire  Hundred,  viz.,  Frustfield,  formerly 
FersUS'feld,  that  is  most  probably  the  "field  of  the  Prince  or 
Chieftain,'^  in  some  sort  a  parallel  instance,  which  may  give  a  little 
colour  to  the  conjecture.  I  give  it,  not  because  I  fully  believe  in  it 
myself,  but  because  I  have  no  better  to  offer.' 

I  have  spoken  of  Potterne  as  the  name  of  a  Hundred.  It  was  not 
BO  originally.  At  the  time  of  Domesday  there  was  a  large  hundred 
called  Ruge-herg^  including  a  number  of  places  in  this  neighbourhood. 
In  the  Exon  Domesday  we  find  Canynge^  named  as  a  separate  hun- 
dred. That  of  Riige-berg  was  subsequently  divided  into  two,  the 
one  called  Rugebb&g-Rbgis  of  which  the  King  was  lord,  comprising 
the  Cheverells,  East  Lavington,  and  Imber;  the  other,  called 
Eugbbkrg-Episoopi,  comprising  Potterne,  Rowde,  West  Lavmgton, 
and  Tilshead,  the  lordship  of  which  was  vested  in  the  Bishop.^ 

The  name  R4ge-berg  means  literally  "  rough  or  hoar  hill,''  or,  it 
may  be,  "  barrow  or  tumulus.''     In  Anglo-Saxon  nomenclature  the 


^  After  all  it  Ib  possible  that  the  former  syllable  m  the  word  Po<-em,  and  in 
that  of  Po^-ton,  in  Bedfordshire,  is  the  abbreviated  or  oorrupt  form  of  some 
personal  name,  and  so  denotes  the  dwelling  {<B^)t  or  Tillage  {t&n)  of  an  old 
owner  or  ooenpier  whose  precise  designation  is  lost.  Thus  Ghonsbury,  near 
Collingboum  Kingston,  is  in  the  Hyde  Chartnlary  (Rolls  Series,  p.  107)  Outhre^ 
det'berg,  i.e.,  Guthred's  hill  (or  barrow).  The  name  Putta,  of  which  the  well 
known  Pott  may  possibly  be  a  modem  equivalent,  is  that  of  a  Bishop  of 
Eoohester  in  the  year  669.    Bat  this  is  simple  oonjeotore. 

*  Nomina  Yillamm  for  Wilts.— See  Wilts  Mag.,  jdi.,  17. 
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epithet  R4ge  (or  Bui),  the  equivalent  to  our  modem  word  rough ^ 
was  applied  to  such  places  as  were  rugged^  wild,  or  uncultivated — 
thus  we  meet  in  the  charters  with  Ruan-le^h,  or  Ruge-XevisL,  which 
is  represented  by  the  Wiltshire  "  Row-ley  ^^  and  by  the  StaBRordshire 
*'  Ruge-ley/'  This  hundred  may  have  derived  its  name  from  some 
particular  tumulus,  or  possibly  from  a  group  of  sepulchral  barrows. 
Its  name  exists  in  a  modern  form  in  *'  Rough-bridge  '*  Hill,  a  de- 
signation given  to  a  ^rtion  of  the  down  near  Wansdyke  just  on 
the  border  of  the  hundred,  and  "  Rawbridge  '^  Lease,  in  the  tithing 
of  Worton,  may  be  another  form  of  it.  The  whole  of  that  part  of 
the  down  is  in  fact  covered  with  barrows,  and  an  account  of  tbe 
opening  and  examination  of  several  of  them  by  Mr.  Cunnington 
and  the  late  Dr.  Thumam  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  our  Magazine 
(vol.  vi.,  317).  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  name  Round- way 
was  a  corruption  of  a  not  uncommon  expression  in  charters,  BugaU" 
vege,  i,e,,  the  rugged  or  hoar  way.  At  all  events  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  as  probable  a  derivation  as  any  of  the  others  that  have  been 
suggested. 

The  parish  of  Potterne  consists  of  three  tithings  or  townships. 
(1)  PoTTBKNB  proper,  containing  3142  acres;  (2)  Worton,  containing 
923  acres;  (3)  Marston,  containing  881  acres : — the  entire  parish 
thus  comprising  no  less  than  4956  acres.  There  is  some  ground  also 
for  thinking  that  Poulshot  was  at  the  time  of  Domesday  included  in 
it,  unless  indeed  it  was  reckoned  as  a  pkrt  of  Melksham.  Poulshot 
is  not  named  separately  in  the  Domesday  record,  which  implies  that 
at  that  time  it  was  deemed  a  portion  of  some  larger  manor. 

Mabston  means  the  town  or  village  on  the  meer  or  boundary. 
Worton  was  I  imagine  originally  Vfer-tiin,  changed  in  time  to 
Uver-ton  and  Wor-ton,  a  transition  natural  enough  when  you  recollect 
that  there  was  but  one  character  in  early  writing  for  v  and  u.  A 
similar  change  has  taken  place  in  the  name  now  spelt  Wroughton^ 


^  Thus  in  Pottem  Terrier  we  meet  with  Rub-moorb  (No.  731)  and  Rough 
Qround  (No8.  657,  658).  The  strange  oorruptioD  Raob-Wallbn,  which  is 
given  as  the  name  of  lands  close  to  Poulshot  (No.  729—736)  is  possibly  Bough" 
wood-lands,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  former  part  of  the  name  Rookt 
Mabsh  (No.  676)  was  not  originally  from  a  similar  source* 
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which,  Kke  Worton,  was  orig^inally   Uver-iun,  meaning  the  upper 
town  or  village.     Overton  is  another  form  of  the  same  word. 

PoTTBRNE,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  was  amongst  the  earliest  endow- 
ments of  the  Bishops  of  Wiltshire.  The  entries  in  Domesday  Book 
imply  that  it  belonged  to  that  bishopric  in  the  days  of  the  Confessor, 
tiiat  is,  while  its  see  was  at  Ramsbury,^  for  the  Bishops  did  not 
remove  to  Old  Sarum  till  A.D.  1075.  If  a  conjecture  might  be 
hazarded,  in  the  absence  of  any  known  charters  or  documents  giving 
information,  I  should  be  much  inclined  to  believe  that  both  Cannings 
and  Potteme  were  endowments  of  the  see  when  it  was  first  founded 
in  909  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Elder.  In  the  Hundred  Bolls* 
of  Henry  III.  (c.  1225),  Cannings  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Bishop  of  Sarum  from  an  ancient  grant  {ew  antiquo  feoff amento  or 
*^per  antiquum  usum"),  but  the  jurors  could  give  no  more  definite 
information.  Though  Potteme  is  not  mentioned  in  that  document, 
yet  it  is  always  so  intimately  joined  with  Cannings  that  I  can 
hardly  doubt  that  the  same  statements  might  be  made  respecting  it. 

We  meet  with  the  earliest  detailed  notice  of  this  manor  in  the 
Domesday  Record.  There  are  the  following  entries  respecting  it. 
It  will  be  seen  in  a  foot-note  that  of  two  of  the  entries  we  have,  in 
another  part  of  the  record,  accounts  more  in  detail  of  what  had 
been  included  as  subordinate  manors  in  the  general  statement. 

**  The  Bishop  of  Sabum  holds  Potbrne.  In  the  time  of  King  Edward  it  paid 
geld  for  52  hides.  Of  this  land  10  hides  are  in  demesne,  and  there  are 
6  oarncates,  and  4  serfs,  and  5  ooliberts.  There  are  29  villans  and  40 
hordars  with  30  oarucates.  There  are  6  mills  paying  43  shillings  and  4 
pence,  and  40  acres  of  meadow.  The  pasture  is  2  miles-and-a-half 
long,  and  1  mile  and  3  furlongs  hroad.  The  wood  is  1  mile  long  and  10 
furlongs  broad.    The  demesne  of  the  Bishop  is  and  was  worth  £60. 


^  Eamsbury  is  in  the  north-east  of  Wilts.  The  original  name  was  **  Hr^fenes- 
byrig"  (=i2ar<iii«-bury),  and  its  Bishops  are  usually  styled  **  Episoopi  Corvi^ 
nen^ii  Eoclesiee."  The  Diocese  would  seem  to  have  included  Berks  as  well  as 
nearly  the  whole  of  Wilts.  Florence  of  Worcester  calls  these  early  Bishops 
'*  Episcopi  Sunnungenses  ; "  they  .had  an  estate  at  Sunning  in  Berks,  as  had 
also  their  successors,  the  Bishops  of  Sarum,  till  a  oomparatiyely  recent  period. 
See  Jones'  *'  Early  Annals  of  the  Episcopate  in  Wilts,  &o.''  p.  25. 

« Bund.  RolU  (Henry  III),  u.,  231* 
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<'0f  t.he  land  of  this  Manor  Two  Eoii^lislio^en  hold  6  hides  and  I 
virgate  of  land.  One  of  them  holds  by  military  tenure  at  the  command 
of  the  King,  and  was  a  nephew  of  Bishop  Herman.  And  Alward  holds 
three  hides  which  Ulward  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  bought  of  Bishop 
Herman  but  only  for  his  own  life,  so  that  they  should  afterwards  revert 
to  the  Bishop's  manor  because  they  were  part  of  the  demense  of  the 
Bishop.  These  Thanes  hare  there  4  caruoates  with  2  serfs  and  9  bordars. 
They  are  worth  £7.  What  the  Priest  of  this  manor  holds  is  worth 
forty  shillings. 

*<  Of  the  land  of  this  same  manor  Eknulf  db  HfisniNe  holds  8  hides 
and  one  virgate  of  land  of  the  King.  The  Bishop  however  claims  them, 
because  be  who  held  them  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  coold  not  be 
separated  from  the  Bishop.''* 

The  results  of  an  examination  of  these  entries  seem  to  me  on  several 
accounts  to  be  very  interesting^. 

First  of  all,  we  are  told  that  there  were  in  all  som&  forty  caruoates y 
or  plough-lands;  that  is,  I  suppose,  about  1600  acres  of  land  under 
the  plough.  Considering  the  large  extent  of  wood  *  at  these  times, 
this  reckoning  shows  an  excellent  state  of  things  as  regards  the 
farming,  and  proves  that  Bishops  did  not  make  bad  landlords,  or  at 
all  events  that  they  managed  to  get  good  lessees  and  tenants.  The 
average  extent  of  land  under  the  plough  in  Wiltshire  was  about  one 
fifth  ; — on  the  supposition  that  we  are  only  dealing  with  what  is 
now  included  in  Potterne,  the  above  reckoning  would  return  one 
third  as  arable  land.  This  among  other  things  leads  me  to  think 
that  the  1500  acres  of  Poulshot  were  reckoned  with  Potterne,  and 
this  would  give  about  one  fourth  as  arable,  a  large  proportion  even 


•  *•  Wilts  DomMday,**  pp.  SI,  23.  Of  the  land  held  by  Alward,  one  of  the  **  Two  Englishmen  '^ 
-we  have  this  farther  accomnt,  at  p.  1S2,  under  the  bead  of  Lands  of  the  King's  Thanes  :— "  Alward 
holds  S  hides  in  Potkrnk.  In  the  time  of  King  Edward  it  paid  geld  vith  the  Manor  of  the 
Bishop.  The  land  is  3  eamcates.  One  is  in  demesne  .*  and  there  are  3  rillans  and  4  bordars  with 
2  eamcates.  The  wood  (!)  is  4  ftirlongs  long  and  2  furlongs  broad.  The  estate  Is  worth  70  shillings. 
Bishop  Oi>m-cnd  claims  it."— And  at  p.  74  we  find  a  detailed  acoonnt  of  the  last  holding :  **  Emulf 
de  Heeding  hold«  3  hides  and  1  virgate  of  land  in  PoricnNK  which  paid  geld  with  Poteme,  the  manor 
of  the  Bishop  of  Samm,  in  the  time  ot  King  Edward.  Bishop  Osmund  claims  this  land.  Algar 
who  held  this  land  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  could  not  be  separated  from  the  Church.  Robert 
holds  it  of  Emulf.  The  land  is  2  carucates,  and  they  are  in  demesne,  and  one  villan  has  there 
a  half  caracate,  and  there  are  6  serfs,  and  3  bordars.  There  is  a  mill,  paying  7  shillings  and  6  pence 
and  14  acres  of  meadow.  The  wood  (I)  is  3  furlongs  long,  and  one  (iiilong  broad.  It  was  worth 
£4 ;  it  is  now  worth  £6.*' 

1  This  will  appear  from  the  names  that  still  remain:  thus  TucZ-ley  (=Wood- 
leigh),  and  jrt7-more  r=great  wood),  are  from  the  old  Celtic  toed  (in  the  Cornish 
dialeot  cuii)  which  means  wood.  Poulshot,  was  originally  '*  Paules-Ao/^  '*  the 
latter  portion  of  the  word  meaning  wood. 
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then^  though  we  know  that  the  estates  belonging  to  the  church 
were  more  highly  enltiyated  than  others. 

Then  the  demesne  of  the  Bishop  is  represented  as  being  some  ten 
hides^  or  I  suppose  some  1500  aeres^  kept  in  his  own  hands.  This, 
or  at  all  events  a  portion  of  it,  would  constitute  his  prebendal 
manor. 

Of  other  tenants  in  chief  there  were  first  of  all  *'  two  English- 
men,^ {duo  Angli),  holding  6i  hides,  or  possibly  some  900 — 1000 
acres,  shewing  us  that  at  all  events  the  Conqueror  respected  the 
rights  of  the  church  and  of  those  who  held  under  it.  One  of  these 
two  Englishmen  was  Bishop  Hermanns  nephew,  holding  no  doubt 
a  beneficial  lease  under  his  benevolent  uncle^ — shewing  us,  as  ill- 
natured  folks  might  remark,  an  early  example  of  nepotism  ! 

Then  there  was  one  Alward^  who  held  three  hides  which  in  the 
time  of  the  Confessor  had  belonged  to  Ulward,  he  having  purchased 
a  life  interest  in  the  same  from  the  Bishop.  Over  the  name  Ulward^ 
in  the  original  record  is  written  in  very  small  letters  ''  albus  ^  (= 
White) ;— in  fact  his  English  name  was  "  Ulward  White,^'  a  very 
interesting  instance  oi^i,  surname,  in  these  eariy  days  very  uncommon. 
Tou  will  observe  moreover  a  proof  of  how  ancient  a  date  was  the 
custom  of  granting  out  lands  for  one  or  more  lives.  It  is  a  custom 
that  has  been  perh^s  rightly  found  fault  witii,  but  I  cannot  doubt 
that^  on  the  principle  of  its  being  '^  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
any  good/'  we  owe  to  it  the  preservation  of  many  a  manor  from 
the  spoiler's  hands,  on  account  of  the  complicated  interests  involved 
in  it. 

Then  the  priest  of  the  manor  is  said  to  have  held  land — his  glebe 
in  fact — to  the  value  of  forty  shillings  per  annum — a  proof  by  the 
way  of  there  having  been  a  church  here  in  very  early  days. 

Then  lastly,  of  the  tenants  in  chief  was  Ebnulf  db  HESBme, 
who  held  8i  hides  under  the  Eing^  but  which  said  estate  was  claimed 
by  the  Bishop  as  inalienable  from  his  manor^  having  been  held  under 
the  see  by  one  Algar  in  the  days  of  the  Confessor.     In  another 

^  The  name  Ulwabd  Wit  appears  also  in  the  Domesday  for  Dorset  (foL 
82  a). 
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part  of  the  record^  as  will  be  seen  from  the  extracts  given  in  the 
foot-note  on  the  preceding  page,  we  have  this  holding  again  referred 
to,  and  the  name  of  the  tenant  holding  under  Emulf  de  Hesding 
was  one  Robert.  Now  it  so  happens  that  the  immediately  adjoining 
estate  of  Lavington  (West)  was  held  by  Robertus  PlavuSy  that  is 
(as  the  Normans  would  say)  Robert  le  £lond  (= the /air).  This 
name  became  afterwards  in  plain  English, "  Robert  Blount  J*  Entries 
can  be  produced  from  yarions  records  shewing  how  for  many  centuries 
the  "  Blount "  family  were  connected  with  Potteme,  Etchilhampton, 
and  Lavington.^  I  congratulate  my  friend  Mr.  Stancomb  on 
shewing  himself  so  appreciative  an  archsBologist,  in  perpetuating  in 
his  newly-built  mansion  the  name  Blount's  Court,  which  connects 
it  so  closely  with  an  old  holder  who  lived  in  this  neighbourhood 
some  800  years  ago. 

One  word  more  about  the  Domesday  entry — there  were  on  this 
manor  some  twenty-nine  villani  (or  villans),  that  is  what  we  should 
now  call  '*  yeomen  or  copyholders,^'  each  with  (say)  some  80  or  40 
acres  of  aiable  land,  to  which  was  annexed  in  every  instance  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  pasture,  meadow,  and  wood.  Altogether  it  was  a 
well-tilled  estate,  and  if  a  rough  guess  might  be  made  of  probable 
population  one  might  say,  that  as  there  are  some  ninety  persons 
mentioned  as  tenants  or  dependents,  and  these  may  represent  heads . 
of  families,  there  was  a  population  here  in  these  early  days  of  be- 
tween four  hundred  and  five  hundred  persons. 

But  we  must  pass  on  now  to  the  days  when  Bishop  Osmund  be- 
came in  virtue  of  his  office  the  owner  of  the  manor  of  Potteme, 
Indeed,  the  early  history  of  this  manor  derives  much  of  its  interest 
from  being,  so  to  speak,  intertwined  with  that  of  its  Bishops. 

Before  however  we  speak  of  Bishop  Osmund,  a  passing  notice 
must  be  made  of  a  memorial  of  these  early  days,  which  still  remains. 


^Thns  in  Testa  de  Nevil  we  have  at  pp.  141,  163,  the  reoord  of  one  Eoight's 
fee  held  at  *'  Lavinton  "  by  Roger  Gernon  ''  de  Willelmo  Slundo."  The  fee 
was  still  as  at  the  time  of  Domesday  held  by  William  Blcunt  of  the  Eiog  as 
ohief  lord.  In  the  Inquis.  Nonar.  (1340)  we  have  '*  Galfridns  le  Biount " 
among  the  jnrors  in  the  account  of  the  prebends  of  Potterne  and  Lavington 
Episcopi.— Jones'  **  Domesday  for  Wilts,"  p.  126^ 
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I  have  told  yon  of  a  priest  '*  passing  rich  '^  on  a  glebe  worth  ^riy 
ikiUinga  by  the  year,  and  helped  also  it  is  to  be  hoped  by  the  offerings 
of  a  grateful  people.  So  too  there  was  a  chnrch ;  and  there  is  still 
to  be  seen  the  font  which,  as  I  believe,  belonged  to  it.  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  more  hereafter  of  this  interesting  relic  of  the  past; 
all  that  I  will  say  at  present  is,  that  it  is  certainly  not  later  than 
the  tenth  century. 

(A.D.  1000-1100).  We  are  now  to  tell  how  Potteenb  fared  in 
the  days  of  St.  Osmund.  This  g^reat  and  good  man  was  a  nephew 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  It  was  through  his  exertions  that  the 
cathedral  at  Old  Sanim  was  completed.  Among  his  liberal  benefactions 
to  the  cathedral,  with  the  sanction  of  King  William,  were  estates  in 
various  parts  of  Wilts  and  elsewhere,  together  with  the  church^ 
of  Potteme,  Wivelsford,  Lavington,  Ramsbury,  and  Bedwin. 
The  Potteme  Manor,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  constituted  the" 
*'  prebend  "  (or  proviiion,)  of  the  canonry  in  the  cathedral  chnrch, 
which  was  and  still  is  appurtenant  to  the  bishopric.  In  virtue  of 
the  said  canonry  (so  endowed)  the  Bishop  always  presented  to  the 
vicarage  of  Potteme.  On  the  principle  I  presume  that  direct 
access  to  the  landlord  rendered  unnecessary  the  intervention  of  any 
inferior  officer,  however  venerable  or  dignified,  we  find  the  authori- 
ties announcing  that  '^  The  Archdeacon  of  Wilts  hath  no  jurisdiction 
in  Potteme.''  ^  The  Bishop,  we  may  charitably  presume,  provided 
for  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  people  here  by  the  appointment  of 
a  fit  and  competent  priest,  and  no  doubt  also  took  sufficient  care  of 
the  temporalities  of  his  manor,  so  that  he  did  not  need  his  "  eye '' 
(the  ''  oculuB  Episcopi,'')  in  the  shape  of  an  Archdeacon,  to  look  to 
matters  here.  Happily  now,  though  all  such  peculiars  have  been 
abolished,  there  will  be  no  danger,  we  will  hope  for  some  years  to 
come,  of  any  personal  collision  between  the  Vicar  of  Potteme  and 
the  Archdeacon  of  Wilts. 

In  these  eariy  days  I  hardly  think  it  likely  that  there  was  any 

^Tbe  other  Peonliart  in  Wilts  over  which  the  Archdeaoon  formerly  had  oo 
authority,  and  which  were  visited  by  the  Bishop's  Vicar  General  twice  every 
year,  were  Marlborough,  Preshute,  Devizes,  Lavington  Episoopi,  Stert,  Trow- 
bridge, and  Berwick  8t.  James.— Baoon'a  *'  liber  Regis,  "  p.  869« 
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episcopal  residence  at  Potterne,  or  that  the  Bishop  often  honoured 
his  tenants  with  a  visit.  Bishops,  in  the  eleventh  and  following 
centuries,  were  so  often  engaged  in  h'gh  offices  of  state,  as  really 
to  have  had  little  time  for  their  especial  duties,  and  many  • 
of  these  were  performed  by  means  of  Suffragans  who  were,  so  to 
speak.  Bishops  in  "  sole  charge/'  The  number  of  such  SufEragan 
Bishops  employed  in  Wiltshire  from  time  to  time  was  larger  than 
is  commonly  imagined.  Of  some  of  these  we  may  hereafter  have 
occasion  to  say  a  few  words. 

(A.D.  1100-1200).— Bishop  Roger,  who  succeeded  St.  Osmund 
at  Sarum  in  1107,  must  have  had  quite  enough  upon  his  hands,  in 
his  successive  offices  of  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Treasurer,  and 
Lord  Chancellor,  to  give  him  much  spare  time  for  his  diocese. 
It  was  he  that  as  a  priest  at  Caen  in  Normandy  attracted  the 
notice  of  Prince  Henry  (aflberwards  Henry  I.),  the  son  of  the 
Conqueror,  by  the  speed  with  which  he  sung  mass.  Charmed  with 
the  priest's  rapid  monotone,  he  made  him  his  chaplain.  Promotion 
rapidly  followed,  and  never  was  there  a  favourite  more  loaded  with 
benefactions. 

Amongst  other  accomplishments  Bishop  Roger  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  best  architects  of  his  day,  and  so,  to  gratify  alike 
bis  taste  and  his  ambition,  he  built  castles  on  four  different  estates 
belonging  to  his  see,  viz.,  at  Old  Sarum,  at  Sherborne,  at  Malmes- 
bury,  and  at  Devizes.  It  was  on  this  last  that  he  lavished  great 
and  almost  incalculable  sums.  Ordericus  Yitalis  tells  us  that  there 
was  not  a  more  splendid  fortress  in  Europe. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  site  for  this  last-named  castle.  Bishop  Roger 
took  a  slice  out  of  each  of  the  two  large  manors  that  belonged  to 
him  (the  eastern  portion  from  Cannings,  and  the  western  from 
Potterne),  and  it  so  happening  that  the  King's  manor  of  Rowde 
met  the  other  two  at  about  the  same  point,  the  castle  which  he  built 
was  called  '*  Castrum  ad  Divisas/'  i.e.,  the  castle  at  the  ^'  points  of 
boundary."  ^  This  is  why  this  place  in  which  we  are  now  assembled 
was  ordinarily  called,   till  a  comparatively  recent  period,  "  Tie 

^SeeWiltsMag.,  ix.,  41. 
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Devizes/^  For  by  degrees  the  town  grew  up  round  the  castle^  and 
what  is  now  included  in  this  borough  was  formerly  a  castle  and 
its  demesne. 

But  Bishop  Roger's  ambition,  or  as  some  will  have  it  his  faith- 
lessness, brought  him  like  others  to  ruin.  Having  pledged  his 
allegiance  to  Matilda  Empress  of  Germany,  daughter  of  Henry  I., 
he  quickly  transferred  it  to  Stephen,  who  by  a  bold  stroke  usurped 
the  throne  of  England  on  his  uncle's  decease.  Differences  afterwards 
ensued  which  ended  in  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Bishop  Roger 
and  the  beseiging  of  his  castle  at  Devizes.  All  his  castles — at 
Sarum,  Malmesbury,  Sherborne,  and  Devizes — fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  King,  together  with  much  of  the  property  belonging  to  his 
church.  The  Bishop  died,  almost  immediately  afterwards,  broken- 
hearted— ^like  Wolsey,  some  four  hundred  years  subsequently,  '^  left 
naked  to  his  enemies/' 

That  goodly  slice  of  Potteme  and  Cannings  which  was  thus  taken 
to  form  the  castle  and  its  demesne  was  lost  to  the  see  for  ever. 
Indeed  for  some  eighteen  years  the  manors  of  Cannings  and  Potteme 
were  held  by  the  crown.  In  the  year  1157  a  final  settlement  was 
made,  by  which  most  of  the  property  was  restored  to  the  Bishop 
Jocelin  de  Bohun,  but  the  castle  and  lordship  of  Devizes  were 
irrecoverably  detached  from  the  see. 

In  one  of  the  deeds  relating  to  this  transfer,  there  is  a  clause 
which  incidentally  throws  light  on  the  meaning  of  a  local  name, 
about  which  not  a  few  have  been  somewhat  exercised.^  There  is  a 
piece  of  rising  ground  of  pasture  land  close  by  Eastwell,  called 
"  Barbome,"  though  in  a  survey  of  1656  spelt "  Barberen."  In  the 
instrument  to  which  I  refer,  which  is  a  deed  of  restitution  dated 
April  1149,  we  have  the  following  clauses:— "Excepting  the  five 
hides  of  the  said  manor  occupied  by  Robert  Fitz-Ralph,"  and  inUr 
alia  *'  half  a  hide  which  BarUben  the  porter  holds."  I  have  little 
doubt  of  the  said  worthy  porter  Barleben  having  bequeathed  his 
name  to  what  is  to  this  day  called  "  Barbotu" 

(A.D.  1200-1800).     For  the  next  fifty  or  sixty  yeare  little  can 

» See  Waylen'i  "  De?ixes,"  pp,  61,  62, 
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be  told  about  Potterae.  In  the  beginning  of  this  period  flonrished 
Richard  of  Devizes,^  a  Benedictine  Monk  of  Winchester,  the  author 
of  "  Tempora  Regis  Ricardi  I"  and  '^  Epitome  Rerum  Britani' 
carnm/'  extending  from  Brute  to  Stephen.  About  the  same  time 
also  lived  William  of  Poterne^  who  seems  to  have  been  in  a  post  of 
some  authority,  inasmuch  as  he  was  applied  to  by  Richard,  Prior 
of  Bath  (1198-I&5J3),  to  examine  the  record  of  Domesday  to  ascer- 
tain the  t^rms  in  which  the  town  of  Bath  was  described,  It  was 
no  doubt  the  same  ecclesiastic  who  held  the  Pn^bend  of  Twyford  as 
Canon  of  St.  Paul's  London,  at  the  time.*  His  letter  is  published 
in  Ellis'  "  Original  Letters,^''  from  the  old  royal  collection  in  the 
British  Museum,  (6  c.  si,)  and  consists  simply  of  a  summary  of  the 
entries  from  the  Domesday  Book  for  Somerset  respecting  Bath. 
It  is  written  in  the  hand  of  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
on  a  leaf  of  an  ancient  volume  of  the  letters  of  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
Augustine. 

A  little  later  on,  the  names  of  RanulfdeLovethorpe,  William  Nigel, 
and  Boger  Fitz-Everard  occur,  amongst  others,  as  those  of  holders 
under  the  manor,  and  mention  is  made  of  Mimberie,  Maserige, 
Thorp,  and  Poterne  Wike.  Meanwhile  "The  Devizes,^'  was  rising 
daily  in  importance,  throwing  into  the  shade  the  older  manors  of 
Potteme  and  Cannings.  Not  a  year  passes  but  King  John  comes 
to  his  castle  at  "  The  Devizes,^'  which  is  made  in  short  a  provincial 
treasury.  Thus  on  July  5th,  1215,  the  King  was  here  and  received 
*'  a  golden  cabinet,  set  with  stones  and  other  precious  gifts.''  The 
following  day  he  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  more  substantial 
present,  in  the  shape  of  *'66  sacks  of  money."  Then  in  the 
following  year,  on  June  9th,  the  entry  runs,—"  We  received  in  our 
chamber  at  '  The  Devizes,'  60  marks,  &c."  No  wonder  that  thus 
basking  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
town  waxed  bold  in  asking  favors,  and  sometimes  it  must  be  con- 
fessed with  but  a  slender  regard  for  their  neighbour's  interests. 

» See  Wajleik's  "  Devizes,"  p-  16. 

>8ee  Le  Neve's  Fasti,  ii.,  441. 
•Ellis's  "  Original  Letters,"  L,  26. 
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Thus  amongst  other  grants  which  they  obtained  was  one  which 
forbad  any  market  to  be  held  infra  septem  leuctu,  that  is,  within 
seven  miles  (equal  by  the  way  to  about  ten-and-a-half  of  our  present 
miles)  of  their  town:  an  effectual  means  of  extinguishing  the 
privileges  of  the  more  ancient  manor,  and  exalting  themselves  at 
the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  others.^ 

Little  help  moreover  I  imagine  did  its  episcopal  lords  render  to 
Potteme.  As  for  Bishop  Jocelin  de  Bohun,  he  did  not  enjoy  the 
manor  at  all  for  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  episcopate,  for  it  was  not 
restored  to  the  see  till  A.D.  1175.  Moreover  he  seems  to  have  per- 
formed his  duties,  in  part  at  least,  by  means  of  a  suffragan,  one 
Geoffrey  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who,  leaving  his  own  sheep  upon  the 
mountains  of  Wales,  somehow  found  time  to  look  after  Jocelin's  flock 
in  Wiltshire.  Then  the  three  successive  bishops,  Herbert  and  Richard 
Poore,  and  Robert  Bingham,  must  have  had  their  hands  quite  full 
in  carrying  out  the  building  of  the  present  glorious  cathedral  at 
Salisbury,  to  have  found  much  time  for  Potterne  or  her  needs. 

With  a  solitary  exception  we  know  nothing  about  the  good  folks 
at  Potteme  in  the  thirteenth  century  except  the  names  of  a  few  of 
them.  William  de  Cotes  held  two  knight's  fees,  or  some  1500  to 
2000  acres,  in  Potteme.*  Then  among  the  jurors  of  the  hundred 
in  1256,  occurs  the  name  of  Radulfus  de  Flore,  who  in  more  modem 
times  would  have  been  called  Ralph  Flowery  shewing  us  a  greater 
antiquity  than  some  perhaps  suspected  for  the  name  of  '^  Flower  ^^ 
in  Potteme.  Again  there  was  Galfridus  de  Blund  (=Blount), 
who  held  besides  lands  in  the  hamlet  of  Etchilhampton,  half  a 
knight's  fee  in  Potteme,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  name 
*'  Blounfs  Court.''  A  short  account  of  some  of  the  descendants  of 
this  worthy  will  be  found  in  an  account  of  Etchilhampton  in  the 
Wiltshire  Archseological  Magazine.' 

One  distinguished  man  must  have  a  more  particular  though  still 
but  a  passing  mention,  viz.,  James  of  Pottbknb,  the  "  Justiciary," 

»8ee  Waylen's  *•  Devizes,"  p.  81. 
"Waylen'8  "Devixes,"  p.  78. 
,     »  "  Wilts  Aroh.  Mag.,  xi.,  p.  104. 
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who  in  the  days  of  King  John  held  in  trost  for  the  King  the  entire 
county  of  Wilts.  He  appears  first  of  all  as  one  of  the  puisne  judges 
on  circuit  in  1203  at  Reading  and  Winchester.  He  held  one  knight^s 
fee  (or  perhaps  some  800  to  90U  acres)  at  Thomeycroft,  a  name  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  terrier  of  the  parish.  In  the  early  part  of  John's 
reign  he  also  served  as  Under  SheriflTof  York  to  Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter, 
and  was  an  active  agent  in  the  despoiling  of  the  Archbishop's  lands 
and  goods,  when  that  prelate  refused  to  pay  certain  exactions  levied 
by  the  crown,  for  which  act  James  of  Potteme  was  formally  ex- 
communicated by  the  Archbishop.  A  short  time  afterwards  the 
county  of  Wilts  was  placed  under  his  charge.  He  seems  to  have 
had  a  difficult  part  to  play,  for  an  entry  in  the  close  rolls  relating 
to  the  proposed  grant  of  an  estate  at  Wallop,  which  was  however  to 
be  withheld,  '*  si  Jacobus  de  Poterna  non  sit  ad  servicium  nostrum/^ 
i.e.,  in  plain  English,  unless  he  could  be  trusted,  seems  to  throw  a 
passing  cloud  over  his  loyalty.^  He  seems  however  to  have  tided 
over  the  difficulty,  like  many  others  in  those  difficult  times,  for  the 
estate  was  certainly  in  his  possession  a  few  years  afterwards,  and 
early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  he  was  filling  important  and  re- 
sponsible offices. 

One  most  important  work  must  have  been  carried  out  during  the 
thirteenth  century — viz.,  the  building  of  the  present  church,  a  fit 
daughter  for  the  singulary  beautiful  mother  church  at  Sarum,  and, 
like  it,  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  To  whose  zeal  we  are  in- 
debted for  this  beautiful  structure  we  know  not:  perhaps  in  part  to. 
James  of  Potteme,  who  would  seem  to  have  been  living  in  1255, 
and  in  part  to  the  Bishop  of  the  time,  who  rightly  made  his  pre* 
bendal  church  at  Potterne  in  some  degree  a  reflection  of  his  cathedral 
church  at  Salisbury. 

Possibly  also  during  this  century  a  manor  house  was  built  as  a 
residence  for  the  Bishops,  for  a  mandate  was  issued  by  Henry  III., 
dated  from  Potteme,  on  July  12th,  1 255,  ordering  the  Sheriff  of 
Wilts  to  make  a  "  chimney  in  the  Queen^s  Chamber  in  the  Castle 


» W;ajlen'8  •*  Devizes,"  p.  61. 
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of  The  Devizes.''^  This  dating  from  Potteme  would  seem  fairly 
to  imply  that  Henry  III.  was  at  the  time  the  gnest  of  the  Bishqp^ 
William  of  York,  who  was  one  of  his  most  trusted  friends  and  ad- 
risers.  Though  every  trace  of  this  episcopal  mansion  has  passed 
away,  literally  not  one  stone  of  it  standing  upon  another,  its  site  is 
well  known.  It  was  just  below  where  the  original  church  stood, 
which  was  some  100  yards  south-west  from  the  knoll  on  which  the 
present  church  is  built.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  standing  as 
late  as  1 656,  for  in  a  survey  of  the  parish  for  that  year  we  have  the 
entry  ''One  dwelling-house,  being  the  manor  house,  one  chappie, 
and  one  g^reat  barn  with  the  courts,  &;c.,  thereunto  adjoining.'' 

(A.D.  1300-1400).— Very  little  can  I  tell  you  about  Potteme  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  During  that  period  William  de  Montacute 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  one  of  the  founders  by  the  way  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter,  appears  for  some  service  or  other  to  have  had  a  grant 
of  200  marks  annually  from  the  Manor  of  Potteme.  And  a  little 
later  on  (in  1367)  Sir  Thomas  Hungerford  was  lessee  of  the  manor. 
In  the  Nonal  Inquisitions  moreover  vie  meet  with  the  name  of 
Alfred  Blount  as  that  of  a  juror,  and  it  was  reported  in  that  enquiry 
that  there  was  then  (1340)  ''  no  merchant  wb^ived  on  his  merchan- 
dize *'  in  Potteme.' 

In  1380  Robert  Wyvillb  became  Bishop  of  Saram,  having  been 
consecrated  at  Woodstock  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  two  other 
bishops  with  special  authority  from  the  Pope.  He  had  held  the 
canonry  and  prebend  of  Gretton  at  Lincoln  Cathedral.  In  1329 
King  Edward  III.  had  recommended  him  to  the  Pope  for  the  see  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  but  his  Holiness  nominated  him  the  next  year  to 
Salisbury  instead.  He  owed  his  appointment  to  the  influence  wit^ 
the  Pope  of  Philippa  of  Hainault,  wife  of  Edward  III.,  who  held 
the  Castle  of  ''The  Devizes^'  as  part  of  what  had  now  become  tlie 
usual  dowry  of  the  Queen  Consort.  Had  his  Holiness,  it  is  said^ 
previously  ''  glimpsed ''  Robert  Wy ville,  he  never  would  have  made 
him  a  bishop.     Fuller  says  of  him, ''  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  oar 


» Waylen's  "  Devizes,"  p.  65. 
loqnin.  Nonar,  p.  175. 
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prelate  were  more  dance  or  dwarf,  more  unlearned  or  unhandsome.^ 
However  he  had  plenty  of  money,  and  that  compensated  no  doubt 
for  many  defects  both  mental  and  personal.  And  he  spent  his  money 
liberally  on  the  various  churches  of  his  diocese.  Neither  was  he 
afraid  of  asserting  his  rights — ^it  is  quite  a  romantic  chapter  in  his 
episcopate,  the  way  in  which  he  recovered  Sherborne  after  it  had 
been  lost  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  to  his  see.' 

Very  shortly  after  his  appointment  Bishop  Wyville  obtained  what 
is  called  ''  licentia  crenellandi ; ''  leave,  that  is,  to  crenellate,  or  fortify 
with  strong  walls  his  mansions  at  Sarum,  Woodford^  Poterne,  and 
other  places,  together  with  one  at  Fleet  Street,  London.  Few  people, 
I  suppose,  when  they  turn  up  Salisbury  Court  in  Fleet  Street,  are 
aware  of  the  name  being  a  traditionary  remembrance  of  the  Bishop's 
''crenellated  mansion '^  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

The  renewed  licence  to  "crenellate  his  mansions,'^  granted  to 
Bishop  Erghum,  in  1375,  seems  to  imply  that  his  predecessor  had 
not  quite  finished  his  work.  We  know  little  of  this  Bishop  save 
that  he  was  a  foreigner  appointed  by  the  Pope.  His  Holiness,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  quietly  set  aside  the  claims  of  John  de  Wormen- 
hale,  a  Canon  of  Sacum,  who  had  not  only  been  elected  by  the 
Chapter,  but  approved  by  the  King.  As  a  natural  consequence^ 
Bishop  Erghum  had  differences  with  his  Chapter.  He  appointed  a 
namesake^  John  Erghum,  whom  we  may  without  uncharitableness 
presume  to  have  been  a  kinsman,  to  the  living  of  Potterne.  The 
entries  in  the  Bishop's  registers  are  indeed  suggestive  of  a  little 

^  Fuller's  authority  was  from  the  Chronicles.  Thus  the  author  of  the  Cbron- 
ioon  Anglisd,  1328 — 88  (Rolls  Edit.),  says  <*Hoc  anno  (1330)  obiit  Rogerus 
Mortivaus,  Epis.  8ar.,  oui  sucoessit  Robertus  Wyville  per  provisioneiDjVir  utique 
oompetenter  iUiteratus  et  minime  personatus,  quern  si  Papa  oognovisset  nun- 
qoam,  ut  oreditur,  ad  tantum  apicem  promovisset.''  Adam  Murimuth  and 
Walsingham  make  similar  statements. 

>  See  the  whole  acoount,  and  also  an  engraving  of  the  monumental  brass  re- 
cording the  recovery  of  the  Castle  at  Sherborne,  in  Kite's  Wiltshire  Brasses, 
pp.  14 — 18.  Bishop  Wyville  died  at  Sherborne,  but  his  remains  were  interred 
in  Salisbury  Cathedral  "in  the  midst  of  the  choir."  In  1684,  this  portion  of 
the  building  having  been  newly-paved  with  chequered  marble,  the  slab  con- 
taining his  brass  was  removed  to  the  eastern  tiansept  where  it  is  still  to  be 
seen. 
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friendly  arrangement,  shewing  that^  though  not  on  terms  with  his 
Chapter,  he  did  not  fall  out  with  his  family.  Thus  in  1384  one 
Richard  Durant  is  appointed  to  the  living  of  Potteme.  In  the  %ame 
year  John  Erghum,  the  Bishop's  name-sake^  appears  as  Vicar.  The 
air  of  Potteme  did  not  seem  to  suit  him — if  indeed  he  ever  came 
there — for  a  few  months  af^rwards  he  exchanges  with  one  Henry 
Chapel,  but  whence  the  one  came,  or  whither  the  other  went,  I  can- 
not tell  you.  Then  in  a  little  more  than  twelve  months  the  first- 
named  Richard  Durant  again  turns  up  as  Vicar,  in  his  turn  once 
more  to  be  speedily  superseded  by  William  Codyer,  showing  himself 
for  the  second  time  an  accommodating  locum  ienens,  and  thus  mani- 
festing, it  may  be,  canonical  obedience  to  his  diocesan.  However 
the  translation  of  Bishop  Erghum,  in  1388,  to  the  see  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  stopped  alike  the  quarrels  at  Sarum  (about  which  there  was 
at  length  an  appeal  to  Rome),  and  any  further  friendly  arrangements 
touching  the  Vicarage  of  Potteme. 

Bishop  Waltham,  his  successor  at  Sarum,  held  the  see  only  for 
seven  years :  moreover  he  held  at  the  same  time  the  high  office  of 
Lord  Treasurer,  having  been  previously  Master  of  the  Rolls  and 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal.  He  could  have  found  very  little  leisure 
for  hb  episcopal  duties,  and  naturally  enough  committed  them  to  the 
care  of  suffragans,  two  of  whom  were  Robert  Hyrtlesham,  with  the 
title  of  Bishop  of  Sevastopolis  (Sebastopol),  and  John  '^  Sodorensis 
Episcopus,''  i.e.,  Bishop  of  Sodor.  His  knowledge  of  law,  and  the 
influence  of  his  high  position,  seem  one  or  both  to  have  secured 
special  privileges  for  his  three  manors  of  Lavington,  Potteme,  and 
Woodford.'  After  this  time  we  hear  of  the  Hundred  of  Potteme 
and  Cannings. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  an  important  addition  was 
during  the  fourteenth  century,  made  to  the  tower  of  the  church,  the 
second  stage  of  it  seeming  to  be  more  of  the  early  decorated  period, 
than  the  lower  one,  which,  I  presume  to  be  of  the  same  date  as  the 
rest  of  the  church,  viz.,  Early  English.  They  would  place  the  latter 
at  about  1 250,  and  the  former  about  one  hundred  years  later.    If  so, 

» Cal,  Eot.  Chart.,  i.,  192. 
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it  was  probably  the  work  of  either  Bishop  Wyvill  or  Bishop  Erghumj 
unless  indeed  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  or  Sir  Thomas  Hungerford 
helped  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  did^  for  the  two  Bishops  musl^ 
have  had  quite  enough  on  their  hands  in  '^crenellating^'  their 
mansions. 

Anyhow  there  is  in  the  Tower  of  the  Church  what  may  fairly  be 
deemed  a  memorial  of  this  century  in  a  very  ancient  bell^  which  has 
an  inscription  round  it  that  hitherto  has  puzzled  every  one.  A 
copy  of  this  inscription  will  be  found  at  the  foot  of  an  engraving 
of  the  ancient  Font.  The  bell  itself  is  the  second  in  the  peal^ 
^d  would  weigh  about  8  cwt.  Mr.  Lukis  considers  that  it  may 
be  of  the  date  of  about  A.D.  1400.  The  inscription  looks  very 
like  a  foreign  one.  It  is  just  a  potsihle  conjecture  that  it  may  have 
been  the  gift  of  Bishop  Erghum,  who  was,  I  have  already  intimated^ 
himself  a  foreigner  and  was  consecrated  at  Bruges  by  Archbishop 
Sudbury  and  two  French  Bishops.  If  so,  it  is  possible  that  the 
supposed  elevation  of  the  Tower  at  this  period  was  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  this  bell. 

(A.D.  1400-1500.) — During  the  fifbeenth  century  we  meet  with 
several  well-known  names  as  those  of  holders  of  estates  in  Potterne. 
In  1407,  John  Lovell  died  possessed  of  lands  in  Poulshot,  Marston 
and  Potterne.  Then  we  have  various  members  in  succession  of  the 
families  of  Stourton  and  Frampton.  And  in  1449  the  Inquisitiones 
post  mortem  record  the  decease  of  Wm.  Ryngeboume,  described  as 
"  Armiger*'  (esquire)  a  title  then  but  charily  given,  who  took  his 
Qame  from  Ryn@^boume  (now  called  Bangeboume  Mill)  which  he 
seems  to  have  held.  Sir  Edmund  Hungerford,  Knight,  a  grandson 
of  Sir  Thomas  Hungerford,  who  held  a  lease  of  the  Manor  of 
Potterne  in  1367^  was  Constable  of  Devizes  Castle  in  1455,  and 
may  fairly  be  presumed  to  have  taken  some  interest  in  a  manor  which 
had  belonged  to  his  family. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  Manor  House  at  Potterne  having 
been  occupied  by  one  at  least  of  its  episcopal  lords  during  this  cen- 
tury. Bishop  Mitford  died  there  in  1407.  According  to  some 
authorities  he  was  the  last  who  kept  up  the  Mansion  House  at 
Potterne. 

s2 
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From  gome  of  their  bishops  in  this  century  the  good  folks  resident 
on  this  manor  could  have  had  but  scant  attention.  Bishop  Hallak, 
afterwards  advanced  to  the  high  rank  of  Cardinal,  died  whilst  at- 
tending the  Council  of  Constance  in  1417.  Judging  from  the 
number  of  Suffragans  employed  by  them,  during  their  short  tenure 
of  the  see  of  Salisbury,  Bishops  Chandlee  and  Neville  both  pre- 
ferred to  do  their  episcopal  work  in  Wiltshire  by  deputy}  And 
their  successor,  Wiluam  Aiscx)UOH,  paid  a  terrible  penalty  for  being 
so  constant  an  absentee  from  his  diocese.  For  in  the  year  1450, 
when  at  Edington,  he  was  suddenly  attacked,  and  killed  '^  a  suis 
diocesanu,  eo  quod  non  residebat  in  episcopatu  sua,  ut  dicebatur"  i.e., 
'^  by  men  of  his  diocese,  because,  as  it  was  allied,  he  was  a  non-resi- 
dent bishop.'^  A  more  detailed  account  of  this  murder  (for  such  it  was) 
is  given  to  us  in  the  following  words :  "  Some  of  the  bishop's  tenants 
of  the  meaner  sort  that  lived  in  his  farms  came  to  Edendon,  where 
the  bishop  was,  when  they  found  him  at  the  service  of  God.  They 
took  him  out  in  his  bishop's  vestments,  and,  dragging  him  from  the 
altar,  carried  him  by  force  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  and  while  he  was 
kneeling  struck  out  his  brains,  leaving  his  body  naked,  stript  of  all 
his  clothing.  This  was  done  on  June  29th,  1450,  before  which  day 
they  had  rifled  his  baggage  at  Salisbury,  and  taken  away  10,000 
marks  of  ready  money."  Magna  Brit  (Wiltshire)  p.  173.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  bishop's  tenants  in  Worton  and  Marston,  who 
must  have  been  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  scene  of  this  oc- 
currence, were  not  in  that  fray — anyhow  they  could  not  have  re- 
garded with  undbncem  so  terrible  a  deed,  committed  so  near  their 
own  borders.  For  their  credit,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  ringlead^ 
was  not  from  Potterne,  but,  as  was  reported,  a  brewer  from  Salisbury. 

There  wa^  no  great  temptation  after  this  for  a  bishop  to  venture 


^  Within  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  from  1407-1466  we  meet  with  the  names 
of  some  fourteen  sitfiVagan  bishops  engaged  in  the  diocese  of  Samm.  Amongst 
them  were  not  only  several  bearing  titles  taken  from  foreign  oonntries,  but  also 
some  Welsh  and  Irish  fiishops.  Amongst  the  latter  were  Nicholas  Ashby, 
Bishop  of  liandaff,  and  the  Bishops,  for  the  time  being,  of  Tnam,  Enaghdon, 
A  ohonry ,  Conn  or,  and  A  rdagh.  The  per  tonal  seryioes  rendered  by  the  Bishops  of 
Sarum  must  have  been  but  smalL 
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too  near  Edington.  Still  the  two  immediate  successors  of  Bishop 
Ayscough  had  good  reason  to  take  interest  in  Potterne.  The  one, 
Richard  Beaucpamp,  brother  to  the  Sheriff  of  Wilts  for  1436, 
held  the  castle  of  "The  Devizes^'  in  1461;  the  other,  Lionkl 
WoODViLLB,  was  brother  to  the  Queen  of  Edward  IV.,  who  as  such 
had  enjoyed  the  castle  and  demesne  of  "  The  Devizes ''  as  her  royal 
dowry. 

It  is  during  this  century  that  we  first  meet  with  a  name  that  now 
for  a  long  series  of  years  has  been  well  known  in  Potterne;  for 
Gkubbb  is  the  name  of  a  vicar  who  was  probably  appointed  about 
1474  or  1475.  The  episcopal  registers  for  those  two  years  are 
missing,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  from  other  sources  the 
said  vicar's  Christian  name.  I  may  add  that  the  name  Grubbe  is 
no  doubt  a  Flemish  name;  like  others  common  enough  in  these 
parts,  such  as  Kemp,  Gouty,  Clutterbuck,  Derrick  ;  and  seems  to  tell 
us  of  the  trade  in  wool  and  cloth,  for  success  in  which  we  were  so 
much  indebted  to  foreign  workmen.  By  this  time  we  know  that 
"  The  Devizes "  was  benefitting  by  this  new  branch  of  industry. 
And,  once  more  to  quote  the  witty  Thomas  Fuller,  "  Happy 
the  yeoman's  house  into  which  one  of  these  Dutchmen  did 
enter,  bringing  industry  and  wealth  along  with  them.  Such  as 
came  in  strangers  within  their  doors  soon  after  went  out  bridegrooms, 
and  returned  sons-in-law,  having  married  the  daughters  of  their 
landlords  who  first  entertained  them.  Yea,  those  yeomen,  in  whose 
houses  they  harboured,  soon  proceeded  gentlemen,  gaining  great 
estates  to  themselves,  arms  and  worship  to  their  estates.'' — Church 
History,  i.,  419. 

No  doubt  it  was  to  some  one  or  other  of  these  thriving  men  of 
business  that  we  owe  the  last  addition  to  the  Tower,  the  battlemented 
parapet  of  which  is  in  the  perpendicular  style  and  of  the  date  of  about 
1490 ;  and  also  that  singularly  interesting  old  timbered-house,  now 
ordinarily  called  the  ''  Porch  House,"  of  which  some  time  ago  a 
photographic  engraving  was  given  in  our  Magazine  (vol.  x.  1).  As 
a  more  detailed  notice  will  appear  of  this  interesting  building  in  the 
pages  of  this  Magazine,  I  will  only  say  that  the  origpal  design  of 
this  house  looks  much  as  though  it  were  intended  for  what  is  some« 
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times  called  a  "  Church  House  '^ — a  public  building  in  which,  before 
the  days  of  rating,  meetings  were  held  for  raising  funds  for  the 
repair  of  the  church,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  mending  of  the  roads, 
&c.  On  the  principle-  of  '^  business  first,  pleasure  af  terwards,''  as 
soon  as  they  had  attended  to  the  wants  of  others  they  had  a  little 
care  for  themselves  and  had  their  chureh  ales,  and  other  festivities. 
(See  Wilts  Magazine,  ii.,  191,  on  ''  Ancient  Ales  in  the  county  of 
Wilts/')  One  such  house  at  Bradford,  called  by  Leland  '^  a  goodly 
large  chireh  house,''  and  said  by  him  to  have  been  built  by  Horton, 
a  wealthy  clothier,  has,  I  rejoice  to  say,  been  permanently  secured 
within  the  last  two  years,  and  conveyed  to  the  Trustees  of  an  old 
endowed  school.  Fotteme  is  also  happy  in  having  the  friendly  help 
of  one  whom  she  may  well  be  pleased  to  reckon  among  her  people 
even  though  as  a  wayfarer,  whose  intuitive  love  of  the  beautiful,  and 
reverence  for  the  ancient,  has  led  him  to  purehase  this  relic  of  former 
days,  and,  with  generous  unstinted  outlay,  to  restore  it  to  its  pristine 
beauty. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  old  timbered-house  was  used  many 
years  since  as  an  inn  bearing  the  sign  of  "The  White  Horse."  There 
was  also  at  the  front-door  an  "  upping-stock  "  (or  steps  for  mounting 
a  horse)  cut  out  of  a  single  block  of  oak,  a  very  usual  appendage  to 
country  inns,  and  especially  useful  when  travellers  carried  their  ap- 
parel and  goods  in  ponderous  saddle-bags. 

As  we  have  spoken  of  bishops  suffragan  in  Wilts,  we  may  mention 
in  passing  that  in  1479  one  bearing  the  title  of  "Episcopus  Tinensis," 
that  is  I  presume  "  Bishop  of  Tenos,"  was  Rector  of  Devizes. 

(A.D.  1500-1600.) — At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury many  stirring  events  occurred  at  "The  Devizes,"  but  the  farmers 
and  villagers  of  Fotteme  went  on  quietly  tilling  their  fields,  and 
enjoying,  perhaps  from  their  very  obscurity,  an  immunity  from  the 
troubles  which  overtook  their  more  aspiring  neighbours.  Indeed  to 
this  obscurity  I  really  believe  many  of  our  villages  owed  the  pre- 
servation of  interesting  memorials  of  the  past.  And  so,  whilst 
between  the  years  1520  and  1580,  certain  persons  named  Maundrel 
and  Spieer  and  Coberley,  who  seem  to  have  come  from  Rowde  or 
Keevii,  and  John  Bent,  a  simple  tailor  of  Erehfont,  were  martyred 
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at  the  stake^  the  first  three  at  Salisbury  and  the  last  at  The  Devizes^ 
for  their  refusing  to  accept  the  teachings  of  Bome^  the  fires  of  per- 
secution did  not  reach  Potterne.  Almost  about  the  same  time^  in 
fact^  they  seem  to  have  found  means  to  effect  some  repairs  in  this 
churchy  for  there  is  the  date  1528  still  to  be  seen  beneath  the  belfry 
floor. 

Some  years  later  John  Beare^  Rector  of  Devizes  from  1566-1570| 
seems  to  have  been  deprived  of  his  living  for  some  cause  or  other, 
but  his  contemporary  at  Potterne,  John  Bower,  was  undisturbed 
in  his  less  ambitious  and  certainly  more  peaceful  post.' 

Still  there  were  at  times  occasional  disturbances  at  Potterne.  Thus 
in  a  Longleat  MS.,  among  the  Protector  Somerset's  accounts  kept 
by  a  steward  we  have  this  entry  ;  "  1542.  Paid  to  William  Hunt 
the  4th  June  with  letters  to  London  to  my  Lord  concerning  the 
Rising  and  Uproar  at  Potterne  in  Wiltshire  the  space  of  three  days, 
four  shillings.^'  We  have  no  clue  to  the  cause  of  this  excitement. 
One  fact  may  be  noticed  in  connection  with  this  period,  viz.,  that 
the  manor  seems  henceforth  to  have  been  regularly  leased  to  a  lord 
farmer  (as  people  used  to  call  him)  — the  Mrmarius,  as  he  is  styled 
in  old  deeds,  or  person  who  held  the  estate  adfirmam,  or  on  farm. 
At  times  the  Lessee  made  appointments  to  the  living.  Thus  in  1558 
John  Bower  was  nominated  to  the  vicarage  by  one  bearing  the  same 
name,  his  father  possibly,  who  held  the  manor  under  the  bishop. 

The  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  returns  the  net  value  of  the  manor  in 
1540  at  £139  4*.  lOiJ.,  and  of  the  prebendal  estate  at  £26.  The 
vicarage  was  estimated  at  £20  6*.  M,     Val.  Eccl.  ii.,  145. 

In  1553  (Edward  VI.)  the  Commissioners  appointed  for  the  survey 
of  church  goods,  who  for  Wilts  were  Sir  A.  Hungerford,  Sir  W. 
Sherrington,  and  Sir  W.  Wroughton,  made  due  enquiry  at  Potterne. 
They  returned  "  four  bells  and  a  sanctus  bel V  but  make  no  entry 
of  communion  plate  at  all.  (Wilts  Mag.,  xii.,  365.)  Did  the  good 
folks  at  Potterne  borrow  a  hint  from  their  neighbours  at  Cannings 
(for  to  them  I  believe  the  tale  about  the  moon-rakers  and  their 
feigned  simpleness  is  generally  attributed)  and  hide  the  plate  from 
the  too  curious  eyes  of  the  commissioners  in  some  pond  or  elsewhere, 
to  be  duly  produced  again  when  Sir  Anthony  and  his  friends  were 
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fairly  off  the  premises  ?  What  became  of  the  "  Sanctos ''  bell  or 
where  it  hung  I  cannot  quite  tell  you — anyhow  the  other  four  bells 
were  left  to  the  parishioners,  and  no  plate  was  "  secured  to  the  King's 


use/'i 

During  this  century  the  leading  people  seem  to  have  been  members 
of  the  Orubbe  family — it  is  now  also  that  we  first  meet  with  the 
name  of  Lonoe  in  connection  with  Potteme.  Of  the  antiquity  of 
the  name  Flower  in  the  parish  mention  has  already  been  made.  As 
regards  the  Grubbe  family,  I  may  say,  that  they  probably  succeeded 
that  of  Bower  as  lessees  of  the  manor.  In  1571  we  have  Henry 
Grubbe,  M.P.  for  The  Devizes.  Mr.  Waylen  prints  an  amusing 
document  in  which  the  Corporation  of  The  Devizes  make  humble 
application  on  29th  April,  1578,  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  over 
which  then  presided  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  praying  that  the  said 
Henry  Grubbe  might  be  commanded  to  appear  before  "  his  good 
Lordship,''  to  shew  cause  why  he  should  not  leave  off  a  suit  for  the 
recovery  of  "wages"  for  serving  the  Borough  in  Parliament.  The 
plaintiffs  alleged  that  "  on  account  of  the  poverty  and  small  ability 
of  the  town  of  The  Devizes  the  said  defendant  Henry  Grubbe  and 
one  George  Reynolds  did  faithfully  promise  and  take  upon  them 
that  they  would  serve  as  burgesses  in  the  said  Parliament  for  the 
said  town  without  any  wages,  fee,  reward,  or  allowance  taking  there- 
for." The  defendant  in  answer  pleaded,  that  the  promise  of /r^tf 
service  was  only  for  one  session  of  Parliament,  whereas  he  had  served 
for  two  sessions^  and  it  was  for  his  work  in  the  latter  that  he  wanted 
to  be  paid.  How  the  suit  ended  Mr.  Waylen  does  not  tell  us — most 
likely  in  a  compromise.  No  doubt  the  good  burgesses  were  very 
angry  with  the  said  Henry  Grubbe.  Anyhow  they  did  not  again 
honor  him  with  their  confidence,  by  electing  him  a  second  time  as 
their  representative  in  Parliament.' 

A  little  later  in  this  century  we  find  "  our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
'  Thomas  Grubbe  of  The  Devizes  "  called  upon  to  lend  Her  Majesty 

iSee  Wilts  Mag.,  xiv.,  327. 
'  Some  seventy  years  afterwards  (in  1641)  we  find  a  record  in  the  Corporation 
Book  of  the  payment  of  twenty  pounds  to  Mr.  Nicholas  as  a  gratuity  for  his 
pains  and  expenses  in  Parliament  as  member  for  Devizes.  Waylen's  Devizes,  138. 
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Queen  Elizabeth  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds  for  the  space  of  one 
year.  This,  I  imagine^  must  have  been  a  brother  of  the  ex-member, 
who  sued  the  unhappy  burgesses  for  his  ''  one  session's  wages/'  He 
need  not  have  been  so  urgent,  for,  as  the  writ  testifies,  '^  special 
I  choice  hath  been  made  of  such  of  our  loving  subjects  as  are  known 
to  be  of  ability,''  for  the  purposes  of  this  loan .  The ''  accommodation " 
was  loyally  rendered  at  the  Crown  Inn  in  The  Devizes  on  July  26, 
1597,  a  due  receipt  having  been  given  for  it  by  Edward  Hungerford, 
appointed  to  be  the  receiver  of  the  same. 

A  word  or  two  must  be  said  about  the  Long  family  in  Potteme. 
The  first  known  settler  here  was  Thomas  Long  who  died  in  1566, 
and  whose  first  wife  wa«  Isabel  daughter  of  John  Flower  of  Potterne. 
It  is  from  him  that  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Long  (than  whom 
no  one  knew  more  of  the  wide-spreading  and  well-treasured  pedi- 
grees of  his  family)  traced  the  direct  paternal  descent  of  the  Longs, 
both  of  Preshaw  in  Hants,  and  of  Rood  Ashton.  It  would  be  in- 
deed venturesome,  not  to  say  irrelevant,  to  attempt  to  find  a  way 
through  the  labyrinth  of  the  Long  pedigree.  Thus  much  however, 
I  may  say,  that  this  same  Thomas  Long  of  Potterne,  was  believed 
by  Mr.  C.  E.  Long  to  have  been  a  son  of  Thomas  Long  of  Semington, 
who  died  in  1509,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  St.  George  there, 
and  who  gave  his  said  son  a  house  and  property  at  Littleton,  a  ham- 
let of  Steeple  Ashton.  He  considered  it  probable  moreover  that 
''  Thomas  of  Semington."  was  a  near  kinsman,  probably  a  nephew 
of  Robert  Long  of  Wraxall,  the  Rodolph  of  their  race,  though  the 
actual jpro^ was  wanting.  ''The  descendants  of  Thomas  of  Potteme," 
to  use  Mr.  C.  E.  Long's  words  written  to  me  but  a  few  weeks  before 
his  lamented  decease,  ''  gradually  distributed  themselves  all  along 
the  river,  in  one  parish  after  another — at  Keevil,  Bulkington^ 
Marston,  Worton,  Cheverell,  and  Potteme — all  using  the  same 
water  for  their  woollens,  whilst  some  were  fighting  themselves  into 
knights." 

(1600-1700.) — ^As  far  as  the  principal  gentry  were  concerned  the 
/      Grubbes,  the  Rookes,  and  the  Flowers  were  the  leading  persons  in 

^  Jackson's  Aubrey,  337. 
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the  seventeenth  century  in  Potteme.  In  1629  John  Northej  was 
appointed  to  the  vicarage  by  John  Orubbe^  who  was  the  lessee  of 
the  manor^  and  who  in  1638  served  as  Sheriff  of  the  county.  The 
deed  is  still  to  be  seen  by  which  King  Charles  I.  called  on  the  said 
John  Grubbe  for  a  loan  of  £200^  pledging  himself  on  his  honor  as 
a  king  to  return  the  same,  a  pledge  fairly  enough  redeemed  by  the 
bestowal  of  the  manor  of  Easterton  on  his  family.  In  1639  we 
meet  with  the  name  of  Thomas  Grubbe,  Serjeant,  as  the  largest^ 
contributor  to  the  subsidy-rolls  of  East  Kennet.^  And  then  some- 
what later  in  the  century  we  have  Walter  Grubbe  M.P.  for  The 
Devizes,  who,  like  many  aspirants  for  Parliamentary  honors  in  our 
own  days,  got  petitioned  against,  but  unlike  them  was  fortunate 
enough  to  retain  its  seat. 

The  following  names  of  persons  connected  with  Potteme  and  its 
dependencies  appear  in  a  list  of  freeholders  for  1638  :  Henry  Bull, 
Marston  ;  John  Flower,  Worton  ;  Thomas  Grubbe  (armiger), 
Potteme ;  Philip  Harvest,  Whistley  ;  William  Hunt,  Potteme ; 
William  Lye,  Potteme ;  Roger  Long,  Marston ;  John  Mereweather, 
Worton ;  William  May,  Marston ;  John  Ranger,  Potteme ;  Francis 
Rooke,  Potteme ;  Richard  Rooke,  Potteme ;  Philip  Smith,  Potteme. 

Of  course  great  and  stirring  events  happened  during  this  century. 
I  do  not  mean  to  dwell  on  them,  because  much  that  I  should  say  is 
already  printed  in  Waylen's  Devizes,  and  in  a  number  of  communi- 
cations made  by  him  to  a  local  journal  under  the  title  of  "  Wiltshire 
during  the  Civil  Wars.''  I  may  mention  however,  that  during  the 
siege  of  Devizes,  'Waller  is  said  to  have  disposed  of  his  dragoons, 
some  600  in  number,  on  the  Potteme  side,*  and  no  doubt  billetted 
them  on  the  good  folks  in  the  village.  And  further,  that  when  the 
storm,  which  had  been  raging  against  all  persons  and  things  ecclesi- 
astical, reached  the  Bishop  of  Sarum,  the  court  leet  and  royalties  of 
Potteme  were  sold  July  12, 1648,  to  Thomas  Barton  for  £43  17*.4rf. 
and  the  lordship  of  Potteme  to  Gregory  Clement  for  £8226  Is.  2J. 
There  is  a  traditionary  tale  in  the  village,  that  when  the  said  Gr^^ory 

^  See  the  whole  aooount  in  Waylen's  Devizes,  352. 
*  Waylen'a  Defizes,  166. 
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Clement,  on  or  about  May  '^Oth,  1660,  was  omplacently  viewing 
his  acquired  property,  he  suddenly  heard  the  bells  of  St.  John's, 
Devizes,  strike  out  a  merry  peal,  and  then  quickly  disappeared  from 
Potterne,  and  was  never  afterwards  seen  there.  Those  joyous  sounds 
told  him  that  England  was  welcoming  her  king  back  again,  and 
that  Gregory  Clement  had  certainly  lost  his  money,  and  most 
probably  his  credit  also. 

The  "  Tryers "  appointed  by  the  Commonwealth  came  round  in 
due  course,  about  1649,  when  John  Northey  was  Vicar  of  Potterne, 
to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  various  parochial  ministers,  and  then  many 
an  one  being  judged  to  be  inefficient  and  "  no  godly  man  or  sufficient 
preacher/'  was  superseded  by  another,  who  though  he  might  have 
had  a  more  fluent  tongue  had  probably  a  far  less  sensitive  conscience. 
But  John  Northey,  for  aught  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  lived  on 
undisturbed  through  all  the  troublous  times  of  the  Commonwealth. 
His  contemporary  at  Devizes,  one  "  Master  John  Shepherd,''  was 
roughly  handled,  and  as  it  would  appear,  unfairly  accused  by  some 
of  the  Parliamentary  generals  or  officers.' 

A  word  in  passing  must  also  be  said  of  the  persecution  that  was 
carried  on  against  a  class  of  relifi^ionists,  who,  as  we  think,  from  their 
quiet  and  inoffensive  ways,  might  have  hoped  for  immunity.  These 
were  the  Quakers,  who,  as  we  know,  flourished  much  in  this  vicinity. 
Mr.  Waylen  ^  gives  us  many  details  of  the  proceedings  taken  against 
them,  and  the  fines  and  imprisonment  inflicted  on  them.  The  amusing 
part  too  in  the  legal  arrangements  of  those  days  was  this,  that 
these  inoffensive  Quakers  were  condemned  under  a  law  which  dealt 
with  them  as  ^'  reputed  Papists  "  or  "  Popish  recusants  1 "  Of  those 
immediately  from  Potterne  who  were  thus  persecuted,  we  hear  (in 
1678)  of  Roger  Wheeler,  a  blacksmith  of  Potterne,*  and  Richard 
Joyner  of  Worton;  and  in  1683,  Mary  and  Martha  Underwood 
of  Potterne,  were  informed  against  as  Quakers  and  condemned  to 
eight  weeks'  imprisonment.     The  spirit  of  persecution  is  the  same 

1  See  WiltB  Mag.,  ii.,  329. 
*  Waylen'fl,  Devizes,  343. 
« Ibid,  346. 
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whether  under  King  or  Protector,  under  Monarchy  or  Commonwealth. 

(A.D.  1700-1874). — ^A  very  few  words  more  are  necessary  to 
bring  down  our  narrative  to  the  present  time.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century  we  find  the  lordship  of  the  manor 
in  the  hands  of  Edward  Nicholas,  of  the  Roundway  &mily,  who 
held  it  under  Gilbert  Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Amongst  worthies  of  this  century,  I  may  mention  Dr.  Kent,  an 
eccentric  but  large-hearted  clergyman,  who  lived  at  Whistley.  The 
interest  attaching  to  his  memory  consists  not  a  little  in  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  the  friend  of  one  who,  though  then  in  complete  obscurity, 
rose  afterwards  to  great  eminence,  I  mean  Sir  Thomas  Laurence. 
The  father  of  the  future  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  kept  the 
Bear  Inn,  in  Devizes.  He  shewed  Dr.  Kent  on  one  occasion  a 
sketch,  on  a  wall  in  his  son's  bed-room,  of  the  "Doctor''  himself 
on  a  favorite  white  horse  which  he  always  rode.  The  sketch  so 
pleased  Dr.  Kent,  that  he  at  once  presented  young  Laurence  with  a 
box  of  colors,  the  first  he  ever  possessed,  and  always  afterwards  be- 
friended him.  In  truth  he  was  the  means  of  giving  him  that  first 
start  in  life,  which  enabled  him  to  persevere  successfully  till  he  found 
himself  at  the  very  head  of  his  honorable  profession. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  pass  over  without  one  word  the  well-known 
stoiy  of  Ruth  Pierce  of  Potteme,  whose  sudden  death  in  the  Market 
Place  of  Devizes  in  the  very  act  of  telling  a  lie,  is  held  forth  as  a 
solemn  warning  of  the  dangers  of  untruthfulness  by  an  inscription 
on  a  stone  pillar  recording  the  circumstances.  The  circumstances, 
as  stated  on  the  east  panel  of  the  market  cross,  were  as  follows :  "On 
Thursday,  the  £5th  of  January,  1753,  Ruth  Pierce,  of  Potterne,  in  this 
county,  agreed  with  three  other  women  to  buy  a  sack  of  wheat  in  the 
market,  each  paying  her  due  proportion  towards  the  same.  One  of 
these  women,  in  collecting  the  several  quotas  of  money,  discovering  a 
deficiency,  demanded  of  Ruth  Pierce  the  sum  which  was  wanting 
to  make  good  the  amount.  Ruth  Pierce  protested  that  she  had  paid 
her  share,  and  said  she  '  wished  she  might  drop  down  dead  if  she  had 
not.'  She  rashly  repeated  this  awful  wish ;  when,  to  the  consterna- 
tion and  terror  of  the  surrounding  multitude,  she  instantly  fell  down 
and  expired,  having  the  money  concealed  in  her  hand." 
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THE   MAEKBT   CROSS,    DEVIZES. 

This  inscription  was^  by  order  of  the  authorities,  recorded  on  a 
tablet  and  hung  up  in  the  Market  House,  a  row  of  sheds  near  the 
cross.  When  that  building  was  taken  down  it  was  transferred  to 
the  pediment  of  a  couple  of  pillars  which  stood  opposite  the  Bear 
Inn,  supporting  the  sign  of  that  house.  No  long  time  afterwards 
Lord  Sidmouth  presented  to  the  town  the  new  Market  Cross,  and 
the  authorities  then  availed  themselves  of  a  panel  in  the  new  struc- 
ture, to  use  their  own  language,  ^'  to  transmit  to  future  times  a 
record  of  an  awful  event  which  occured  in  this  Market  Place,  in  the 
year  1753,  hoping  that  such  a  record  may  serve  as  a  salutary  warning 
against  the  danger  of  impiously  invoking  divine  vengeance,  or  of 
calling  on  the  Holy  Name  of  God  to  conceal  the  devices  of  falsehood 
and  fraud. 

A  small  tract  based  on  this  occurrence  entitled  ''  Ruth  Pierce  or 
the  evil  consequence  of  Lying,''  and  also  a  short  handbill  headed 
'^  The  Lie  Punished,''  were  published  many  years  since  by  the  Re- 
ligious Tract  Society.  A  religious  tale,  founded  also  on  the  same 
materials,  in  which  the  whole  circumstances  are  graphically  described, 
will  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  Sunday  Evening  Readings,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams. 

The  original  inquisition  on  Ruth  Pierce  of  Potteme^  bearing  date 
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Janoaiy  26th^  1758,  was  presented  a  short  time  ago  to  the  Society 
by  Lt.-Col.  Perry  Keeoe^  and  is  preserved  in  the  Mnseom.  A  copy 
of  the  same  was  given  in  this  Magazine  (vol.  xii.,  £56). 

Little  more  remains  to  be  told.  The  history  of  Potterne  for  the 
last  hundred  years  is  but  that  of  an  ordinary  Wiltshire  village, 
having  no  stirring  incidents  to  relate,  and  happily  no  persecutions 
to  chronicle.  Our  good  friends  of  the  Devizes  Gazette  used  a 
few  years  ago  to  head  paragraphs  now  and  then  with  the  words  '^  The 
Potterne  Lambs  apain/'  and  tell  us  how  sundry  of  them  were  brought 
into  the  vicinity  of  the  Market  Place,  to  be  cured  by  a  little  whole- 
some bleeding,  prescribed  by  the  talented  and  witty  Recorder  or 
some  of  his  brother  justices,  for  the  complaints  of  giddiness  in  the 
head,  or  unsteadiness  in  the  gait,  and  especially  too  loud  and  dis- 
orderly bleatiug.  But  these  are  now  happily  things  of  the  past. 
We  can  only  hope  that  any  chronicler  who  in  days  to  come  may  fill 
up  the  gaps  in  our  sketch,  or  continue  it  to  the  days  of  some  Aiture 
generation,  though  he  may  no  longer  be  able  to  tell  of  episcopal 
lords,  or  ''crenellated''  manor  houses,  will  nevertheless  have  to 
record  in  Potterne  the  honest  industry,  and  successful  progress,  of 
peace-loving,  law-abiding  Wiltshiremen, 

It  will  be  no  inapproriate  mode  of  closing  our  account  of  Potterne 
to  dwell  a  little  in  detail  on  the  Pabish  Church,  and  on  matters  more 
or  less  closely  connected  with  it.  Our  notice  will  include  a  list  of 
the  ViCAES  from  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  records  to 
present  time. 

The  Pamsh  Chub€H. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  there  was  a  church  at  Potterne 
at  as  early  a  date  as  some  time  in  the  tenth  c^itury.  It  was  not  on 
the  site  of  the  present  church,  but  on  lower  ground  near  the  mill. 
The  site  is  now  used  as  garden-ground,  but  is  still  called  the  ''.Old 
Churchyard.''  For  many  centuries  the  site  was  parish  property  but 
it  has  now  passed  into  private  hands.  Some  ancient  fragments, 
possibly  from  this  early  church,  or,  if  not,  from  a  second  church 
earlier  in  date  than  the  present  church,  are  stiU  to  be  seen  carefully 
preserved  in  the  vicarage  garden. 
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The  present  church  is  one  of  singular  beauty.  Situated  on  a 
rising  knoll  of  ground,  and  approached  by  flights  of  steps,  the  words 
of  Holy  Writ  almost  instinctively  occur  to  you  as  you  look  at  it : 
''  Beautiful  for  situation  is  Mount  Sion ;  '* — '^  Hither  the  tribes  go 
up,  the  tribes  of  the  Lord,  unto  the  testimony  of  Israel,  to  give 
thanks  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord/'  The  church  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  ground-plan,  of  which  an  engraving  is  given,  is  cruciform, 
having  a  central  tower  with  a  north  and  south  transept  on  either 
side.  The  whole  body  of  the  church,  and  also  the  lower  portion  of 
the  tower,  were  built  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
possibly  during  the  episcopate  of  William  of  York,  who,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  had  a  residence  at  Potteme,  and  was  one  of  the 
trusted  advisers  of  Henry  III.,  and  belongs  to  what  is  called  the 
first-pointed  or  Early  English  style  of  architecture.  An  engraving 
of  one  of  the  buttresses  is  given  in  the  Glossary  of  Architecture 
(Plate  39),  and  a  conjectural  date  of  c.  1250  assigned  to  it. 

The  following  architectural  sketch  of  the  Church,  kindly  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Purday,  who  was  associated  with  Mr.  Christian 
in  carrying  out  the  work  of  restoration  a  few  years  ago,  will,  we 
are  sure,  be  read  with  pleasure : — 

"  The  present  Church  of  Potteme  was  built  during  the  first 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  a  cruciform  structure,  con* 
sisting  of  nave  without  aisles,  chancel,  central  tower,  and  short 
transepts.  The  nave  has  a  north  porch  of  the  same  date,  and  a  south 
porch  added  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  nave,  chancel,  and 
transepts  are  all  of  equal  width,  about  22  feet  4  inches  inside  the 
walls.  The  total  length  inside  is  about  106  feet,  and  the  length 
across  the  transepts,  about  65  feet.  The  tower  occupies  the  whole 
square  of  the  crossing,  measuring  28  feet  6  inches  outside,  and  its 
piers  are  so  arranged,  with  plain  chamfered  orders,  as  to  offer  little 
obstruction  on  the  inside. 

'^The  great  feature  of  the  phn  is  its  extreme  simplicity  and 
regularity,  and  the  same  characteristics  mark  the  architecture, 
sculpture  being  entirely  absent,  and  mouldings  being  used  only  in 
a  very  sparing  manner;  but  the  want  of  elaboration  is  amply 
compensated  by  good  proportion  and  refinement  of  detaiL 
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'^  Light  is  abundantly  poured  into  the  building  by  thirty-four 
lancet  ^indows^  grouped  as  follows :  the  nave  has  eleven^  four  on 
each  side  and  a  triplet  in  the  west  gable ;  the  chancel  has  nine^ 
three  on  each  side  and  a  triplet  at  the  east  end;  each  of  the  tran- 
septs has  seven^  two  long  lancets  in  each  gable^  two  shorter  ones  on 
the  west  side^  and  a  group  of  three  to  the  east^  over  the  chantry 
altars. 

^'  A  moulded  string  runs  all  round  the  inside  walls  below  the 
window  sills.  The  lancet  windows  have  all  chamfered  scoinson 
arches^  with  a  hood  mould  above^  which  is  connected  from  window 
to  window  by  a  second  string  mould  running  horizontally  just  below 
the  springing  of  the  arches.  The  western  triplet  is  plain,  but  at 
the  east  end  of  the  chancel  the  architect  has  given  us  a  beautiful 
composition^  in  an  arcade  of  five  bays  rising  to  the  centre  with 
detached  marble  shafts,  and  delicately  moulded  arches,  caps  and 
bases.  The  three  central  bays  are  pierced  to  form  a  triplet  window, 
while  the  two  outer  bays  are  left  solid,  as  blank  panels.  The  four 
great  arches  carrying  the  tower  are  rather  sharply  pointed,  with  the 
double  chamfered  orders  of  the  jambs  carried  round,  and  simply 
bound  together  at  the  springing  by  the  moulded  string  which  runs 
round  the  building,  without  capitals,  and  finished  above  by  a 
moulded  label  or  hood.  In  the  east  and  west  gables,  a  small  double 
window  opens  above  the  collars  of  the  roof. 

'^  The  roofs  are  all  of  equal  height  and  steep-pitch,  and  are  of  the 
form  most  common  in  the  thirteenth  century — ^known  as  trussed 
rafter  roofs. 

'^  The  tower  space  has  a  flat  panelled  ceiling  of  wood  under  the 
ringers'  floor. 

'^  Externally,  the  church  has  the  same  simplicity  of  detail  which 
marks  the  interior.  The  windows  are  finished  with  plain  splays 
with  a  moulded  label  and  connecting  horizontal  string  at  the 
springing,  but  none  under  the  sills. 

"  The  walls  are  of  rubble  stone  with  solid  well  designed  buttresses 
of  masonry  at  the  angles,  and  the  gables  are  finished  with  st^ne 
copings  and  crosses. 

"The  north  porch  and  doorway  are  of  very  simple  character. 
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coeval  with  the  church.  The  south  porch,  of  somewhat  more  ornate 
but  less  refined  character,  is  one  of  the  few  features  of  later  date, 
having  been  added  in  the  fifteenth  century, 

"  The  roofs  are  covered  externally  with  the  stone  slates  or  tiles  of 
the  district. 

"  The  Tower  was  at  first  carried  up  only  to  the  string  above  the 
point  of  the  church  roofs,  and  then  probably  allowed  to  rest  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years — ^possibly  more — when  the  bold  and  beautiful 
belfry  stage  was  erected,  but  still  left  incomplete  at  the  top.  During 
this  interval  a  gpreat  change  was  taking  place  in  the  architecture  of 
the  period,  and  the  early  forms  of  tracery  were  being  developed  by 
grouping  two  or  more  lancets  under  an  arch,  and  piercing  the 
spandrell  or  tympanum  above,  by  circles  or  other  geometrical 
forms.  This  belfry  stage  has  buttresses  of  ashlar  at  the  angles,  and 
on  each  face  between  these  two  large  and  bold  windows,  each  con- 
sisting of  two  plain  lights  under  a  pointed  arch,  with  a  quatrefoil 
piercing  in  a  circle  above  them.  In  the  centre  of  each  face  of  the 
tower  a  triple  attached  shaft  runs  up  between  the  windows.  A  stone 
spiral  staircase  runs  up  in  an  octagonal  turret  or  buttress  attached 
to  the  south-east  angle  of  the  tower. 

''There  is  nothing  to  show  exactly  how  the  tower  was  intended  at 
thi«  date  to  be  finished,  but  judging  from  what  remains,  and  from 
what  was  done  in  similar  cases  in  other  parts  of  the  country  about 
the  same  time,  it  is  probable  that  a  low  stone  spire,  with  a  corbel 
coarse  just  above  the  great  windows,  would  have  been  erected,  had 
HxQ  original  design  been  ftdly  carried  out. 

''It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  spire  would  have  been 
more  efi^tive,  or  more  suited  to  the  position  of  the  chnrch,  than  the 
rich  coronet  of  panelling  and  pinnacles  set  upon  the  tower  in  the 
fift^eenth  century,  and  ifdiich  now  forms  such  a  pleasing  finish.  At 
the  time  this  was  done,  the  tower  was  raised  a  few  feet,  as  is  clearly 
seen  by  the  difference  in  the  walling.  A  plain  stone  cornice  runs 
all  round,  and  above  this  is  a  battlemented  parapet  with  sunk  tracery 
panels  on  the  face,  and  crocketted  pinnacles  at  the  angles,  and  in 
the  centre  of  each  side  of  the  tower.  The  staircase  turret  is  carried 
up  and  finished  with  a  plain  pinnacle  top,  and  a  weather  vane. 
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"  In  the  fifteenth  century  also  the  wide  open  lights  of  the  belfry 
windows  were  built  up  with  masonry,  to  keep  out  the  weather,  open 
tracery  piercings  being  introduced  to  allow  the  sound  of  the  bells  to 
pass  out  freely. 

"  The  tower  has  a  flat  leaded  roof  behind  the  parapets. 

''  We  have  now  briefly  described  the  main  structure,  but  a  few 
details  require  notice. 

"  The  Church  contains  portions  of  three  fonts  of  difierent  dates. 
That  now  in  use  has  a  base  and  stem  of  the  thirteenth  century,  while 
the  bowl  is  of  late  fourteenth  century  work,  but  neither  are  very  re- 
markable as  to  design.  The  most  curious  of  the  three,  and  indeed  in 
an  antiquarian  sense  the  most  interesting  object  in  the  whole  Church, 
is  the  large  tub-shaped  font  now  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave. 
This  is  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity,  and  very  probably  dates  from 
before  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  surface  (excepting  the  upper 
rim  round  which  is  cut  in  well-formed  and  legible  characters  a  text) 
appears  to  have  been  chiselled  over  at  a  period  much  later  than  its 
first  erection.  It  seems  probable  that  the  builders  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  wishing  to  preserve  so  sacred  an  object  in  their  new  Church, 
and  finding  it  broken  and  injured,  endeavoured  to  render  it  more 
sightly  by  dressing  it  over — carefully  preserving  however  its  one 
feature  of  interest,  the  text.  The  attempt  appears  not  to  have  been 
satisfactory,  for  a  new  font  was  made  and  the  ancient  one  rever- 
ently preserved  by  being  buried  beneath  it,  and  there  it  remained 
until,  during  the  recent  restorations,  it  was  discovered  and  exhumed. 

"The  internal  walls  were  from  the  first  plastered  in  the  usual  way 
and  decorated  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  the  surfaces  being  lined 
out  in  what  is  generally  known  as  the  masonry  pattern,  simple  in 
the  nave,  and  with  sprigs  and  flowers  in  the  chancel,  while  the 
horizontal  string  was  marked  out  by  a  band  of  richer  work.  The 
east  wall  of  the  chancel  was  further  enriched  by  a  beautiful  cross, 
placed  midway  between  the  altar  and  the  window  sill  on  a  ground  of 
lattice  pattern  with  flowers.  Fragments  of  this  decoration  were 
discovered  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Church,  but  the  plaster  was 
in  so  decayed  a  state  that  none  could  be  preserved.  That  on  the  east 
wall  had  been  coloured  over  and  re-done  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
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keeping  the  general  idea,  but  in  a  much  coarser  and  Uss  refined 
manner  both  as  to  drawing  and  colours. 

'*  The  old  oak  pulpit  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  portion  of  which 
still  exists,  is  of  good  design  and  execution.  It  has  tracery  panels 
finished  with  ogee  crocketted  canopies,  and  small  detached  pinnacled 
buttresses  at  the  angles.  Traces  of  the  original  colouring  still  show 
themselves  in  the  hollows  and  less  exposed  parts. 

''In  modem  times  the  Church  was  sufifered,  like  most  others,  to  fall 
into  a  very  unseemly  condition,  and  such  works  as  were  from  time 
to  time  carried  out  only  tended  to  obscure  its  beauties.  The  tran- 
septs and  west  end  of  the  nave  were  choked  with  galleries.  The  east 
window  was  partly  concealed  behind  a  costly  but  cumbrous  and  in- 
congruous '  classic '  reredos  of  wood,  and  one  light  of  the  west  win- 
dow was  blocked  up  to  form  a  flue  for  the  stove.  The  tie-beams 
had  been  cut  out  of  the  roofs,  causing  the  decayed  timbers  to  spread 
and  do  damage  to  the  walls. 

"The  masonry,  thanks  to  the  lasting  nature  of  the  stone,  suffered 
little,  but  the  stone  copings  were  removed  from  the  gables,  leaving 
only  the  apex  stones  set  on  the  tiling. 

''  A  better  time  at  length  dawned,and  in  1871  the  restoration  of  the 
Church  was  commenced  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Christian, 
the  chancel  being  repaired  at  the  cost  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
misioners  for  -England,  and  the  remainder  by  subscriptions.  Com- 
mencing with  clearing  out  and  improving  the  interior,  the  work  soon 
grew  to  larger  dimensions,  including  amongst  other  structural 
repairs  the  entire  renewal  of  the  nave,  chancel,  and  noi-th  transept 
roofs,  the  timbers  of  which  were  found  to  be  in  a  state  which  rendered 
repair  impossible.  These  were  renewed  on  the  old  lines  as  far  as 
possible. 

''  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  minutely  the  work  of  restoration ; 
i^fiSce  it  to  say,  that,  so  far  as  ancient  features  were  concerned,  it 
was  carried  out  in  a  strictly  conservative  spirit;  the  work  of  the 
original  builders  being  considered  far  more  precious  than  new,  and 
not  removed  unless  so  far  decayed  as  to  liave  lost  all  interest,  or  to 
endanger  the  stability  of  adjoining  portions.  In  this  course  happily 
the  architect  had  the  sympathy  of  those  most  concerned  in  the  work. 

t2 
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''In  the  case  of  the  internal  decoration  the  preservation  of  the  old 
was  impossible^  owing  to  its  fragmentary  condition  and  the  bad 
state  of  the  plastering ;  but  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to  ascertain 
the  exact  colours  employed  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
patterns^  and  Mfhat  has  already  been  done  in  the  chancel  may  be 
taken  as  a  faithful  reproduction^  as  far  as  possible^  of  the  original 
design.  The  decoration  will  be  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  church 
as  soon  as  funds  for  its  execution  are  available. 

''The  want- most  felt  in  the  interior  is  for  a  little  more  colour.  The 
windows  were  no  doubt  originally  all  filled  with  stained  glass  of 
more  or  less  richness^  which  tended  to  tone  down  the  abundant  light. 
Some  are  again  filled  with  coloured  glass^  notably  the  east  windows 
of  the  chancel  and  north  transept^  in  which^  though  the  colouring  is 
good^  the  lines  are  perhaps  a  little  too  hard  to  suit  the  ancient  work. 
The  stained  glass  for  the  west  window^  which  is  soon  expected^ 
will^  if  successful^  add  very  much  to  the  internal  effect  of  the 
building.'' 

There  is  a  Piscina  and  an  Ambrt  in  the  chimcel^  and  also  a 
Piscina  in  the  north  transept.  The  latter  would  seem  to  imply  a 
chantry  founded  in  that  part  of  the  Churchy  but  no  records  relating 
to  it  have  as  yet  been  discovered.  The  Church  itself,  like  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Salisbury,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  the  Virgin.  The  annual 
dedication  feast  takes  place  on  Sept.  19th,  which  corresponds  with 
Sept.  8th  (old  style)  and  is  marked  in  our  calendars  as  the  fes- 
tival of  the  ''  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary.'' 

There  are  still  to  be  seen  faint  traces  of  the  ancient  Bood-Loft. 
In  the  tower  staircase  the  doorway  is  still  traceable  which  must  have 
opened  on  to  the  rood-loft.  There  is  still  a  traditional  remembrance 
in  the  parish  of  a  BooD  Scbxen  which  was  of  oak  and  extended 
across  the  chancel  arch.  It  was  taken  down  not  long  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  and  appropriated  to  secular  and  very 
common  uses. 

Of  the  Ancient  Font,  alluded  to  above, which  was  discovered  during 
the  restoration  carried  out  in  187^,  buried  under  the  site  on  which  the 
present  font  is  placed,  we  must  speak  more  particularly.  It  is 
probably  of  the  date  of  the  tenth  century,  and  was,  we  may  reascHiably 
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sappose^  the  font  which  belonged  to  the  earliest  church  that  was 
built  for  Potteme.  It  is  made  of  stone,  circular  in  form,  and  of 
simple,  almost  rude,  workmanship.  An  eng^ying  of  tbii  most  in- 
teresting relic  is  given,  from  which  our  readers  may  be  able  to  form 
a  fair  idea  of  it.     Its  dimensions  are  as  follows : — 


Height,  outside 

2  feet  2|in. 

Depth,           „ 

1     >>    3   „ 

Diameter,  outside 

2    «  11   » 

Diameter,  inside 

2   „   a  „ 

Circumference,  at  top 

®      >>      2    „ 

Circumference,  at  bottom  . . . 

7    „    6  „ 

Round  the  upper  rim  of  the  font  is  a  Latin  inscription,  cut  in 
antique  characters :  ''  sicur  cbbyus  desiderat  ad  FOin'ES  aquaruh 

ITA  BESIDBRAT   ANIMA  HEA  AD  TB  DEUS.      AMEN.'^       [Like  aS  the  hart 

desireth  the  water-brooks,  so  longeth  my  Soul  after  thee,  O  Uod. 
Psalm  xlii.,  1] .  Though  it  helps  us  little  in  our  enquiry  as  to  the 
precise  date  of  the  font,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  that  the  quo- 
tation is  not  from  the  Vulgate,  but  from  an  altemative  reading  in  a 
version  of  St.  Jerome. 

The  following  remarks  by  Mr.  Christian,  the  architect  under 
whose  'direction  the  recent  restoration  was  carried  out,  will  be  read 
with  interest.  *'  This  font,''  he  writes, ''  is  of  very  early  date,  and 
much  older  than  the  existing  church.  Its  general  form  and  outline 
is  quite  different  to  anything  I  have  ever  seen  of  the  work  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  is  quite  in  accordance  with  that  of  Saxon 
times.  The  inscription,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is  unique,  and 
is  written  in  characters  which  so  far  aa  I  know  have  not  been  in  use 
since  theConquest.  Those  most  nearly  resembling  them  are  to  be  found 
in  a  copy  of  St.  Cuthbert's  Gospels  in  the  British  Museum,  the  date 
of  which  is  given  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  My  theory 
is,  that,  when  the  ancient  Church  in  the  valley  was  abandoned  and 
the  new  one  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  ancient  font  was  re- 
moved, andthat  afterwards  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when,  as  the  tower 
clearly  shews,  a  good  deal  of  work  was  done  at  the  Church,  a  new  font 
was  made,  and  the  old  one  buried  beneath  the  floor.    The  men  of  the 
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thirteenth  century  wonld  certainly  not  have  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  new  building  any  of  the  architectural  features  of  a  former 
age,  but  they  might  well  be  content  to  utilize  the  furniture,  as  it 
might  be  called,  of  earlier  times,  and  would  not  be  likely  willingly 
to  destroy  such  a  font.  Out  of  many  hundred  fonts  which  I  haye 
seen  I  have  never  met  with  the  like  of  Potterne,  with  a  text  of  Holy- 
Scripture  inscril>ed  round  its  rim.  Those  who  are  better  acquainted 
with  ancient  psalters  than  I  am  may  be  able  to  adduce  additional 
evidence  on  the  subject^  but  so  far  as  form  and  lettering  enable  me 
to  form  a  judgment,  I  should  without  hesitation  assign  the  date  of 
its  execution  to  early  Saxon  times/' 

The  Belus  are  six  in  number;  and  two  of  them,  the  third  and  shth^ 
would  seem  to  have  been  put  up,  or  re-cast,  in  1(524. 

1.  This  bell  is  46  i  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs  about  17  cwt. 
It  has  the  inscription  :  "  The  gift  of  the  Rev.  George  Edmonstone, 
Vicar,  1820.  Rt.  Watts  and  Jos.  Glass,  Churchwardens.  James 
yfeWs  fecit.'' 

2.  A  very  ancient  bell,  probably  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with 
an  illegible  inscription.     (See  plate  3.) 

3.  "*  Anno  Domini  1624.'^' 

4.  '^Mr.  John  Gaisford  and  John  More  C.  W.  1713.     W.  C." 

5.  "  R.  Wells,  of  Aldboume,/^c27.     1771.'' 

6.  ''  i|t  Drawe  near  to  God.     Anno  Domini  1624.     I.M. :  R.  B.'^ 
The  Registebs  of  the  parish  extend  back  to  the  year  1567.     The 

oldest  is  written  on  parchment.  Some  of  the  earliest  entries,  in 
consequence  of  the  leaves  being  decayed,  are  not  very  easy  to  deci- 
pher. The  following  notice  is  to  be  read  at  the  commencement  of 
the  book  containing  the  earliest  entries:  "The  ancient  Register  of 
Potterne  hereto  annexed,  when  in  a  confused  state  and  fast  de- 
caying, was  thus  arranged  and  as  far  as  possible  transcribed  gratu- 
itously for  the  benefit  of  the  Parish  by  and  under  the  immediate 
inspection  of  Robert Benson,Esq.,M.A.,  and  Barrister-at-law,  Middle 
Temple,  London,  A.D.  1823-4." 

Of  Monuments  there  are  several  relating  to  the  Tanner  family, 
connections  more  or  less  intimate  no  doubt  of  Bishop  Tanner,  who 
was  a  native  of  Wilts  and  promoted  to  the  see  of  St.  Asaph  in 
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1732,  and  of  whom  a  brief  notice  will  be  found  in  an  earlier  number 
of  this  Magazine.^ 

Other  monuments  relate  to  the  Grubbe  family,  and  there  is  a  small 
brass  in  the  north  transept  to  the  memory  of  Susanna  Grubbe, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Grubbe,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1684. 

Others  relate  to  the  families  of  Flower,  Bailey,  Spearing,  Kent, 
and  "Wray.  The  latter  monument  records  the  fact  of  the  deprivation 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  Byng,  D.D.  (an  ancestor  of  the  Wray  family), 
from  the  Rectory  of  All  Cannings,  for  his  loyalty  to  King  Charles 
II.,  and  his  decease  and  burial,  before  the  Restoration,  at  St.  John^s 
Church,  Devizes. 

There  are  sefveral  stained  glass  windows  in  the  church.  The  east 
windows  were  placed  in  memory  of  the  late  Vicar,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Medlicott.  Others  have  been  inserted  as  memorials  of  various 
members  of  the  families  of  Grubbe,  Oldfield,  and  Olivier.  The  head 
of  the  last-named  family  was  the  late  Colonel  Olivier,  who  became 
connected  with  Potterne  in  1S30,  and  who  for  some  thirty  years  was 
the  lessee  under  the  Bishop,  and  so,  for  the  time  being.  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Potterne.  It  was  he  that,  at  the  time  of  the  machine- 
burning  riots,  organized  a  troop  of  yeomanry  cavaliy  known  as  the 
"  Potterne  Troop,^'  to  act  as  mounted  police — a  troop  that  was  dis- 
banded in  1836.  For  a  portion  of  the  time  that  he  resided  at 
Potterne  he  was  churchwarden  of  the  parish,  and  seconded  the  vicar, 
the  Rev.  G.  Edmonstone,  in  his  efforts  for  the  providing  educational 
and  other  advantages  for  the  people  of  his  charge.  He  was  also 
for  a  short  time  the  possessor  of  the  Porch  House,  now  in  course  of 
restoration,  and  so  indirectly  the  means  of  preserving  it:  for  at 
that  time  it  was  being  utilised,  and  converted  into  sundry  tene- 
ments, and  ruthlessly  treated,  to  provide  for  the  tenants'  supposed 
needs.  Colonel  Olivier  was  the  first  Treasurer  moreover  of  the 
Wilts  Archaeological  Society,  and  so  well  deserves  this  passing  men- 
tion at  our  hands.  On  his  decease  in  1864,  the  property  belonging 
to  him  was  sold,  and  the  connexion  of  his  family  with  the  parish 
terminated. 

*  Wilts  Mag.,  xiii.,  69. 
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The  following  list  of  Vicars  of  Potteme  from  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century  has  been  compiled  from  Sir  Thomas  Phillipp's 
'*  WUtshire  Institutions  "  and  other  sources : — 
Vicars  of  Potterne. 


JlD. 

Patboit. 

I9CUMBSNT. 

«1810 

Bishop  Simon  or  Ghent. 

Richard  de  Hesding. 

1813 

The  same. 

Gilbert  de  Wytham. 

1816 

Bp.  ROQEE  DB  MORTIVAL. 

Willlam  de  Aston. 

1827 

The  same. 

Wiluam  de  Lavynton. 

1848 

Bishop  BoBBfiT  Wyvill. 

Alan  Atenel. 

1350 

The  same. 

John  Doyllt^  Rector  of  Ewelm, 
Oxon,  by  exchange  with  Alan 
Avenel.  See  Kennet's  Paroch. 
Antiq.,  ii.,  877. 

1370 

Bishop  Ralph  Erohum. 

Robert  Duding. 

1884 

The  same. 

Richard  Durant. 

1884 

The  same. 

John  Erghum. 

1885 

The  same. 

Henry  Chapel,  by  exchange  with 
John  Erghum. 

1386 

The  same. 

Richard  Durant. 
William  Codyer. 

1892 

Bishop  John  Waltham. 

Adam  Usee,  by  exchange  with 
William  Codyer. 

1395 

The  same. 

Wiluam  BAYTdir. 
Henry  Pake. 

1396 

Bp.  Richard  Mitpord. 

John  Goldb,  by  resignation   of 
Henry  Pake. 

1437 

Bishop  Robert  Neville. 

Thomas  Rylb. 

1440 

Bp.  William  Aisoough. 

John  Ewyas^  by  exchange  with 

Thomas  Ryle. 
Grubbb.  . 

1494 

Bishop  John  Bltthb. 

Walter  Brown,  by  resignation 

1502 

Bishop  Edmund  Audlbt. 

Nicholas  Ingulsentb,  on  decease 

• 

of  Walter  Brown.      He  was 
Rector  of  Poulshot  in  1498. 

1515 

The  same. 

William  Cadman,  on'resignation 
of  Nicholas  Ingrilsente. 

1535 

Bp.  Nicholas  Shaxton. 

JohnClbrk^oh  decease  of  William 
Cadman. 

1550 

Thomas  Boure  (as  Lessee 

John  Bourb^  on  decease  of  John 

of   the    Manor    under 

Clerk. 

Bishop  Capon). 
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A,D. 


1629 


1696 


1711 


1726 
1768 


1770 


1781 


1793 
1799 


1807 
1887 


1871 


Patbon. 


Ikcvmbent. 


Nicholas  Stbangwidgb. 

John  Noethby,  on  the  decease 
of  Nicholas  Strangwidge. 

John  Craig,  Preb.  of  Durnford, 
1708,  Gillingham,  1726. 

Charles  Thbophilus  Mutbl  (oh 
cession  of  John  Craig),  Preb. 
ofChute,1698,Husbome,1701. 

Francis  Pox  ipn  decease  of  C. 
T.  Mutel),  Preb.  of  Stratton, 
1788. 

David  Scarlock,  on  cession  of 
Francis  Fox. 

John  Humb  (on  decease  of  David 
Scarlock),  Preb.  of  Combe, 
1779. 

James  Hume  Spry  (on  resigna- 
tion of  John  Hume),  Preb.  of 
Minor  Pars  Altaris,  1774. 

Arthur  Coham  (on  decease  of 
J.  H.  Spry),  Preb.  of  Fording- 
ton,  1772.  Archdeacon  of 
Wilts,  1779. 

Arthur  John  Coham  (on  resig- 
nation   of    Arthur    Coham). 

William  Douglas  (on  decease  of 
A.  J.  Coham),  Archdeacon  of 
Wats,  1799. 

George  Edmonston  (on  resig- 
nation of  W.  Douglas. 

Joseph  MBDUOorr  (on  resigna- 
tion  of  George  Edmonston). 

Thomas  Boughton  Buchanan  (on 
decease  of  Joseph  Medlicott), 
Rector  of  Wishford  Magna, 
1863,  Archdeacon  of  Wilts, 
1874. 
The  above  is  probably  a  tolerably  complete  list  of  the  Vicars  of 

Potteme  from  the  year  1307  downwards.     It  will  be  observed  that 

among  them  are  several  bearing  surnames,  the  same  as  those  of  their 

respective  patrons  and  bishops ;  showing  that  if ''  providing  for  their 

own  '^  was  a  test,  the  diocesans  were  orthodox  enough.    Two  of  them 


John  GRUBBB,Esq.,Lessee 
of  the  Manor. , 


Bishop  Gilbert  Burnet. 
The  same. 

BishopBENJAMINHOADLEY 

Bishop  John  Hume. 
The  same. 
The  same. 

Bishop  John  Douglas. 
The  same. 

The  same. 

Bishop  Edward  Dbnison 

BishopGEORGEMoBERLEY 
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held  names  now  well  known  in  the  religious  world,  Rtle  andCADHAN. 
Several  held  the  office  of  Archdeacon,  and  not  a  few  held  prebendal 
stalls  in  the  Cathedral  at  Sarum.  We  know  very  little  about  them. 
One,  by  name  David  Scarlock,  who  held  the  living  from  1726  to 
1768,  wrote  several  works,  amongst  others  one  that  might  possibly  be 
read  with  advantage  even  now,  entitled  ^^  A  caution  against  speaking 
evil  of  Governors/'  Another,  his  immediate  predecessor,  Francis 
Fox,  seems,  from  the  careful  way  in  which  he  enters  in  the  baptismal 
registers  the  names  of  sponsors,  to  have  been  a  diligent  and  conscien- 
tious pastor.  He  held  a  prebendal  stall  at  Sarum  and  was]  chs^lain 
to  Lord  Cadogan.  He  was  an  author :  amongst  other  works  he 
published  one  in  1723  entitled  "The  New  Testament  explained,'^ 
and  in  1727  a  tract  on  the  "  Duty  of  Public  Worship/'  still  on  the 
catalogue  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society.  In  1726  he  became 
Vicar  of  St.   Mary's,  Reading,  and  died  there  in  1738. 

Of  one  other  Vicar,  who  passed  away  hut  little  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  ninety-one,  I  will  say  a  few 
closing  words.  In  1807  George  Edmonston  became  Vicar  of 
Potteme.  He  resigned  his  charge  after  thirty  years'  incumbency, 
but  still  lived  amongst  his  old  parishioners.  It  was  his  happiness 
to  welcome  as  his  successor  one  whom  he  had  at  first  associated  with 
himself  as  Curate,  and  afterwards  as  contentedly  looked  up  to 
as  Vicar.  Large-hearted,  and  open-handed,  his  memory  is  still 
affectionately  cherished  in  Potterne.  Numerous  were  his  gifts  to 
the  parish — to  the  Church — to  the  poor.  To  the  last  he  not  only 
left  liberal  bequests  by  will,  but  during  his  lifetime  built  and  endowed 
schools  for  the  education  of  their  children.  And  now  both  George 
Edmonston  and  Joseph  Medmcott,  successive  Vicars  of  Potteme, 
'•  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  death  not  divided,'' 
sleep  peacefully  together  in  that  peaceful  churchyard,  till  they  shall 
awake  to  a  friendship  yet  more  real,  because  purer — uninterrupted 
— ^never-ending. 

Bradford'On^Avon, 
August,  1876. 

W.  H.  Jones. 

Canon  Ordinary  qfSarwn,  and  Ficar  qf  Bratlford^on^van, 
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®n  i\t  ©itt  '^ovr^:=Pott$e  at  "Poltem. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith,  M,A. 

[Read  before  the  Society  at  the  Annaal  Meeting,  at  Devises,  September,  1874.]  * 

i^.6EF0RE  I  enter  upon  a  short  account  of  the  old  Porch- 
House  at  Potterne,  it  may  perhaps  serve  to  open  up  the 
subject  and  facilitate  my  description  and  prepare  in  some  degree 
for  a  better  examination  of  this  most  interesting  specimen  of  domestic 
architecture  of  a  bygone  age,  if  I  make  a  few  preliminary  observations 
on  timber  buildings  in  England  generally,  and  touch  upon  the  more 
common  arrangement  and  detail  of  an  English  house  from  three  to 
four  hundred  years  ago. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  suflSciently  considered  that  up  to  a  comparatively 
late  period  (say  within  the  last  two  hundred  years)  most  of  our 
houses  were  built  of  timber.  But  I  will  go  farther  than  that,  and 
say  that  up  to  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  great 
majority  even  of  our  Churches  were  built  of  timber.  Why  is  it  that 
instances  of  Saxon  Churches  are  so  extremely  rare  with  us,  while 
specimens  of  Norman  work  are  so  abundant  ?  This  is  not,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  solely  due  to  the  inferior,  and  therefore  less  durable, 
character,  of  Saxon  work  and  Saxon  materials ;  for  the  thickness  of 
Saxon  walls '(where  a  specimen  exists,)  is  remarkable.  But  it  is 
because,  when  the  country  was  in  great  measure  covered  with  forests 
and  marshes,  and  roads  of  communication  were  few  and  often  im- 
passable, the  carriage  of  stone  was  too  formidable  and  too  costly  a 
business,  while  the  supply  of  timber  was  so  ample  and  so  ready  at 
hand,  that  Churches,  as  well  as  less  important  buildings,  were  gene- 
rally made  of  wood :  as  for  the  same  causes  they  are  to  this  day  in 
Norway,  where  I  have  seen  specimens  of  wocdt  n  Churches  bearing  a 

*Tbe  writer  of  the  following  paper  desires  to  express  his  personal  obligations  to  the  spirited  owner 
of  the  Old  Porch  House,  at  Potteme,  (George  Richmond,  Esq.,  HA.,)  not  only  for  his  ooortesy  in 
pointing  out  all  the  principal  points  of  interest  in  the  building,  but  also  for  supplying  the  detaili,  to 
whieh  this  imperfect  sketch  owes  any  interest  it  may  i 
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recognized  date  of  no  less  than  five  or  six^  and  in  one  instance  sevoij 
centuries. 

It  was  these  wooden  Churches  of  our  forefathers  which,  the  Saxon 
Chronicles  so  often  tell  us,  were  burnt  by  the  Danes ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  it  was  not  until  after  their  repeated  demolition  by  fire, 
that  our  ancestors  awoke  to  the  fact  that  it  was  advisable  to  employ 
a  more  durable,  if  more  expensive,  material  for  their  chief  buildings. 
As  a  notorious  exception  to  this,  doubtless  the  very  perfect  Saxon 
Church  of  Bradford  rises  before  our  minds,  which  dating  back  (as 
is  believed  on  good  authority)  from  the  eighth  century,  seepis  to 
contradict  the  statement  I  have  just  made.  But  if  we  remember 
that  Bradford  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  some  of  the  best  stone- 
quarries  in  England,  we  shall  understand  that  stone  would,  in  tiiat 
particular  district,  be  as  well  the  more  natural  as  the  cheaper  material 
for  building;  and  the  '^ Ecclesiola ^'  of  Bradford,  as  it  has  been 
happily  called,  would  be  an  exceptional  case  among  its  own  contem- 
porary Churches :  and  on  that  account  I  claim  for  it  now  an  additional 
title,  to  the  respect  and  reverence  (and  let  me  add  contribution  to- 
wards its  preservation)  of  all  true  archseologists,  in  that  it  is  not  only 
an  almost  unique  specimen  of  its  age  which  remains  to  us,  but  that 
it  probably  never  had  many  compeers  of  its  time  of  like  build  and 
material. 

I  crave  the  indulgence  of  my  readers  for  this  digression  on  stone 
Churches,  to  which  I  have  been  led  by  the  few  remarks  I  have  made 
on  timber  Churches;  and  I  return  to  the  timber  houses  of  which  I 
was  speaking. 

Long  after  ecclesiastical  buildings  began,  in  the  words  of  an  old 
writer,  to  ''  become  petrified/'  and  even  after  they  had  attained  per- 
fection, those  of  a  secular  character  continued  to  be  formed  of  wood. 
Indeed  I  may  say  that  for  the  several  succeeding  centuries,  (ev«i  up 
to  two  hundred  years  ago,)  timber  was  the  material  generally  adopted, 
not  only  for  the  cottage  of  the  peasant,  but  for  the  hall  of  the  knight 
or  noble.  Doubtless  this  was  in  great  degree  owing  to  the  causes  I 
have  already  mentioned,  the  proftision  of  timber  and  the  diflSculty  of 
carting  stone.  To  some  extent  also  it  may  be  attributed  to  fashion, 
and  the  reluctance  to  change,  which  seems  to  have  been  as  natural 
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to  our  forefathers  as  it  is  unnatural  to  us :  but  perhaps  more  than 
all  (in  the  better  examples  at  least)  to  the  desire  of  obtaining  many 
beautifiil  features  which  were  peculiar  to  the  timber  edifices^  and 
which  could  be  produced  by  this  material  alone :  ''  projecting  stories^ 
windows  with  delicate  tracery,  elegant  oriels,  carved  gable  boards, 
pendants,  and  so  forth.  These,  together  with  a  profusion  of  en- 
richment on  their  chequered  walls,  impart  to  these  buildings  a  charm 
which  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  other  style  "  ^ 

"  These  timber  buildings  of  England  were  generally  constructed 
of  oak,  possessing  extreme  durability;  the  superiority  of  which  over 
that  procured  at  present  is  said  to  arise  from  the  trees  having  been 
felled  in  winter,  and  not  in  spring,  as  at  present,  for  the  sake  of  the 
bark/'  •  There  was  no  stint  of  timber  employed :  massive  beams 
were  used  in  every  part  of  the  construction  i  indeed  it  has  repeatedly 
been  urged  that  there  has  been  an  unnecessary  consumption  of  wood 
in  these  buildings ;  but  this  objection  does  not  appear  to  be  well 
substantiated ;  for  any  excess  of  strength  in  the  first  instance  has 
been  more  than  amply  repaid  by  the  additional  number  of  years  they 
have  lasted :  their  existence  for  three  or  four  centuries  in  a  sound  state 
being  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  skill  displayed  in  their  construc- 
tion. The  walls  were  generally  formed  of  timbers  disposed  in 
various  patterns,  though  sometimes  simple  squares,  and  were  filled 
in  with  plaster  set  in  stout  oak  laths :  this  plaster  was  a  mud-clay 
well  mixed  with  straw,  which  was  afterwards  whitewashed,'  and  was 
a  material  resembling  the  Devonshire  cob  of  the  present  time.  The 
principal  timbers  of  the  roof  were  generally  built  up  in  squares  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  walls,  and  were  covered  with  stone  tiles. 


^  <<  ilnoient  timber  edifices  of  England,"  by  John  Clayton,  Arduteot,  1846. 

'Clayton's  **  Ancient  timber  edifices  of  England." 

'  In  London,  the  citizens  were  compelled  to  whitewash  even  the  thatch  of 
their  houses,  as  a  precaution  against  fire,  and  so  tbe  <*  Londoners  objected  to 
sea-borne  coal  for  fuel,  that  the  smoke  from  it  blackened  the  white  walls  of 
their  buildings.  Tbe  appearance  of  the  city  presented  the  aspect  of  a  mass  of  low 
whitewashed  tenements." — Hudson  Turner's  Domestic  Architecture  of  England 
from  the  Conquest  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  26,  and 
voL  i.,  p.  116. 
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These  roofs  of  open  timber-work  were  often  richly  ornamented,  and 
sometimes  pierced  wood- work  resembling  the  tracery  of  windows  was 
introduced  under  the  arches.  King-posts  and  tie-beams  were  also 
characteristic  features  of  these  massive  roofs.  The  foundations  were 
generally  of  stone,  as  were  the  fire-places  and  chimney  shafts,  where 
they  existed.  The  construction  of  the  projecting  stories  and  several 
other  portions  displayed  great  ingenuity :  these  overhanging  upper 
stories  were  generally  carried  on  corbels  :  the  timbers  in  front  were 
often  ornamented  with  panelling,  either  entirely  carved  on  wood, 
or  the  spaces  between  the  timbers  were  filled  with  plaster,  and  the 
timbers  were  left  projecting.  Moreover  it  would  seem  probable, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  timbers  in  many  of  these  buildings,  that 
their  surfaces  were  originally  protected  by  a  description  of  paint  of 
a  rich  brown  colour  :  it  is  however  extremely  uncertain  whether  the 
practice  of  blackening  them,  as  is  usually  done  in  the  present  day, 
can  be  traced  to  an  ancient  origin. 

As  regards  the  interiors  of  these  timber  houses,  perhaps  we  of 
this  more  luxurious  age  should  scarcely  be  satisfied  with  the  ac- 
commodation which  met  all  the  requirements  of  our  ancestors,  and 
we  might  pronounce  the  rooms  they  generally  contained,  few  in 
number,  and  diminutive  in  size.  Neither  should  we  be  content  to 
dwell  in  a  hall  without  a  chimney,  and  with  windows  guiltless  of 
glass,  but  which  ably  fulfilled  their  duties  of  letting  in  the  air,  and 
letting  out  the  smoke.  Yet  such  were  the  simple  manners  of  the 
good  old  times  that  these  arrangements  were  universally  adopted. 
Moreover  the  majority  of  houses  consisted  of  no  more  than  aground 
floor,  and  of  this  the  ''  hall'^  was  the  chief  apartment;  the  general 
living  room  of  the  family ;  into  which  the  principal  door  opened ; 
which  in  the  case  of  the  less  pretentious  dwellings,  served  for  cooking, 
eating,  receiving  visitors,  and  in  short  for  almost  all  the  ordinary 
usages  of  domestic  life.  Adjacent  to  this,  and  oftentimes  on  the 
same  level,  was  the  "  chamber ,'  the  family  bedroom,  which  was  also 
the  private  apartment  of  the  lord  and  his  family,  and  the  resort  of 
the  female  part  of  the  household  by  day.  In  addition  to  this  were 
the  " cellar"  and  on  the  side  opposite  the  chamber,  the  " Btahle^^ 
which  was  considered  a  necessary  appendage,  because  at  this  period 
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householders  w^ere  in  the  habit  of  giving  lodgings  to  travellers,  who 
generally  came  on  horseback.^ 

This  was  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  apartments  in  the  house  of 
a  gentleman  of  moderate  fortune  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
cehturies ;  and  the  dwellings  of  the  more  wealthy  differed  only  in 
having  an  upper  floor,  called  the  "  soler"  •  which  could  only  be  en- 
tered by  one  door,  and  was  therefore  more  easily  defended,  and  so 
was  considered  the  place  of  greater  security ;  a  ^'  chapel ''  of  very 
small  dimensions,  and  a  "  kitchen,'^  detached  from  the  rest  of  the 
buildings,  generally  vaulted  and  open  to  the  roof,  and  as  distinct  as 
possible  from  the  rest  of  the  house,  as  a  security  against  fire. 

And  such  continued  to  be  the  general  style  of  domestic  architecture 
in  England  until  the  sixteenth  century,  by  which  time  it  may  be 
said  to  have  reached  its  highest  degree  of  perfection,  combining  (as 
it  then  did)  much  internal  comfort  and  convenience,  with  very  con- 
siderable external  .beauty  of  decoration.  At  this  period,  the  interiors 
of  the  better-class  houses  presented  many  peculiar  and  attractive 
features,  both  with  regard  to  arrangement  and  decoration.  They 
were  often  lined  with  panelled  wainscotting,  had  carved  chimney 
pieces  of  an  elaborate  character,  and  even  emblazoned  windows. 
Moreover,  in  addition  to  the  principal  apartments  mentioned  above, 
there  was  sometimes  added  a  state  bedroom,  and  sometimes  even  a 
drawing  room. 

At  this  period  which  has  been  called  "  the  truly  Augustan  age  of 
Elizabeth,'^  the  science  of  construction  of  timber-framed  houses  was 
thoroughly  understood ;    and  as  the  supply  of  material  seemed  still 

*  **  Everybody  who  could  afford  it,  travelled  on  horseback.  There  were  com- 
panies of  hackney  men  who  provided  horses  for  travellers  at  a  fixed  rate  per 
stage,  and  cooks  accompanied  them  who  provided  for  the  culinary  necessities  of 
wayfarers."  In  the  middle  of  the  iifteenth  century,  **  hackneys  were  usually 
hired  at  four-pence  a  day,  equal  to  about  seven  shillings  of  our  money, 

"  ffor  cariage  the  porter  hors  sohall  hyre 
ffoure  peni  a  pece  withinne  the  shyre."* 

[Turner's  Domestic  Architecture,  vol,  iii.,  p.  47." 

'  Solarium,  probably  from  $ol.    There  was  also  sometimes,  above  the  gateway, 

a  little  room,  called  the  aoleret,  the  diminutive  of  soler ;   a  term  still  retained 

in  France  in  the  suite  of  rooms  just  above  the  ground  floor,  universally  known 

as  the  entre^tol. 
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abandant  and  almost  inexhaustible,  possibly  the  prevailing  fashion  of 
wooden  houses  might  have  been  prolonged  to  a  much  later  date,  had 
not  the  Great  Fire  of  London^  in  1666  (of  which  the  well-known 
Monument  is  the  memorial)  put  a  sudden  stop  to  the  practice,  and 
caused  the  substitution  of  a  less  perishable  material :  for  immediately 
after  the  Fire  of  London  a  proclamation*  (which  by  many  was 
deemed  arbitrary  and  unjustifiable)  was  made,  enjoining  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  other  city  magistrates  to  take  care  that  no  houses  of 
timber  should  be  erected  for  the  future.^  And  this  new,  though 
enforced,  fashion  of  stone  and  brick  houses  in  London  very  soon 
spread  through  the  country,  to  the  utter  abandonment  of  the  mode 
of  building,  which,  till  then,  had  monopolized  the  attention  of  archi- 
tects and  builders. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  on  the  general  subject  of  timber 
houses  in  England,  and  wherein  I  have  gleaned  from  the  writings 
of  some  of  our  best  archaeologists,  to  wit,  Mr  Hudson  Turner,  Mr. 
John  Henry  Parker,  Mr.  Albert  Way,  Mr.  Clayton  and  others;  I 
come  now  the  more  readily  to  the  very  excellent  specimen  of  an  old 
timber  house  in  our  own  county,  which  it  is  my  present  purpose  to 
describe. 

In  the  parish  of  Potteme,  and  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
village,  abutting  on  the  main  street,  stands  an  old  old  house,  which, 
though  it  has  long  attracted  the  notice  of  the  archsBologist  and  the 

^  As  some  slight  precaution  agamst  fire,  so  deservedly  dreaded  by  those  who 
dwelt  in  streets  of  wooden  booses,  an  old  law  had  long  sinoe  enacted  that 
<*  before  every  house  there  should  be  a  tub  full  of  water,  either  of  wood  or  stone ; " 
tbe  like  of  whioh  may  be  seen,  rigidly  enforced  at  the  present  day,  in  the  towns 
of  Bergen,  Trondbjem,  Ac.,  in  Norway,  where  the  majority  of  houses  are  of 
timber. 

s  Long  before  this,  even  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  a  decree  was  made  that 
every  alderman  should,  under  penalty  of  fine,  provide  himself  with  a  hook  and 
cord,  whereby  to  demolish  the  wooden  houses  of  the  citizens  in  case  of  fire, 
and  nothing  can  give  us  a  better  notion  what  mean  and  flimsy  hovels  the  oiti* 
sens  of  London  were  then  contented  with,  if  a  hook  and  cord  were  implements 
sufficient  for  pulling  them  down. 

'Hallam's  History  of  England,  vol.  iii.,  p.  6. 
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artist^  has  been^  for  some  generations  at  leasts  passed  by  the  many 
without  admiration  or  remark.  Now  and  then  its  timbered  walls^ 
its  old-fashioned  windows,  and  its  overhanging  roof  might  have 
arretjted  the  momentary  notice  of  the  traveller,  as  he  wended  his 
way  through  the  village  street,  but  it  was  forgotten  almost  as  soon 
as  seen  J  Occasionally  its  picturesque  outline  might  have  tempted 
the  sketcher's  pencil,  or  invited  the  photographer  to  halt ;  but  by 
the  great  majority  of  passers  by,  I  will  venture  to  say,  it  was  wholly 
unnoticed. 

And  yet  on  examination  this  was  no  ordinary  house,  such  as  the 
other  houses  all  around  it  were.  Its  formation,  its  material,  its  open 
porch,  its  gables,  its  bay  window,  its  barge  boards,  its  projecting 
story,  all  proclaimed  it  the  work  of  a  former  age :  while  if  one  en- 
tered it  and  peeped  behind  the  plaster  and  ceilings  which  concealed 
them,  beautiful  tracery  of  windows  and  fine  open  roofs  rewarded  the 
zeal  of  the  curious,  and  invited  to  further  research. 

And  thus  unheeded,  or  at  least  unrecognized,  it  might  have 
remained  to  this  moment,  gradually  succumbing  to  neglect  and 
the  wear  and  tear  of  ages,  had  it  not  attracted  the  artistic 
eye  of  a  gentleman,  to  whom  to  see  was  to  admire,  and  to 
admire  was  to  purchase,  with  a  view  to  its  restoration :  and  to 
whose  loving  carefulness  and  reverent  regard  for  antiquity, 
scrupulous  adherence  to  the  most  rigid  laws  of  preservation,  and  de- 
termination to  admit  of  no  renovation,  which  was  not  (presumptively 
at  least)  warranted  by  precedent;  we  of  this  county  and  neighbour- 
hood, and  above  all  the  Members  of  the  Wiltshire  Archseological 
Society,  are  indebted  for  the  very  interesting  specimen  which  we 
may  now  see,  of  a  timber  house,  whose  antiquity  we  may  safely 
estimate  at  three  hundred,  and  not  improbably  at  near  four  hundred 
years,  or  perhaps  more. 

Waiving  however  for  the  moment  the  important  question  whether 
it  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  date  from  the  sixteenth  or  from  the  fifteenth 
century,  let  us  proceed  to  examine  its  more  modern  history  and  its 

>  An  exoeUent  illustration  of  the  Old  House,  as  it  stood  about  eight  years 
ago,  may  be  seen  in  the  frontiapieoe  of  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Magaiine. 

VOL.  XVI. — NO.  XLVin.  u 
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actual  condition  as  it  appeared  two  years  ago.  As  r^;ard8  its  oc- 
cupation daring  the  years  of  its  decline,  it  has  suffered  almost  more 
than  the  wonted  vicissitudes' of  old  houses,  and  has  indeed  been  put 
to  strange  uses ;  for  it  seems  to  have  served  successively  as  a  brewery, 
as  a  bakehouse,  as  a  barrack,  as  a  public-house  (bearing  the  sign  of 
the  *'  Pack-horse  ^') ;  and  finally,  and  only  too  fatally  to  many  portions 
of  it,  it  was  divided  into  four  or  five  tenements.  To  fit  it  for  these 
several  uses,  and  especially  for  its  last  unfortunate  occupation  as  the 
abode  of  several  families,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  make  many 
disastrous  alterations.  Thus  the  fine  old  porch,  which  has  given  its 
name  to  the  house,  was  stopped  up  in  front,  and  opened  at  the  sides: 
two  new  doors  were  made  and  opened  to  the  street :  at  the  back  two 
new  doors  were  made  opening  into  the  hall :  windows  were  blocked 
up  with  wattle  and  plaster :  others  were  opened :  three  or  four  stair- 
cases were  made :  small  rooms  were  made  less  by  means  of  thin 
partitions :  fire-places  were  constructed  where  none  had  previously 
existed :  and  ceiliugs  everywhere  hid  the  fine  open  roofs,  and  the 
oak  joists,  on  which  the  original  flooring  rested.  One  huge  chimney, 
having  two  flues  in  it,  and  of  about  two  hundred  years'  standing, 
took  up  a  great  part  of  the  hall,  and  in  great  degree  spoilt  its  pro- 
portions. While  more  recently  the  pendants  from  the  roof  with 
tracery  were  ruthlessly  cut  away  to  make  head  room  for  the  upper 
floor :  indeed  one  of  the  workmen,  now  engaged  in  the  restoration, 
who  lived  in  these  rooms  lor  several  years,  acknowledges  that  he 
assisted  in  cutting  away  the  grand  old  pendants  and  tracery,  which 
he  says  reached  down  to  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  upper  floor^ 
so  that  they  must  have  lost  2  feet  6  inches  or  S  feet  in  lengtii  by  the 
operation. 

Notwithstanding  however  all  these  destructive  alterations,  and 
that  considerable  injuries  were  done,  under  the  plea  of  restoration^ 
the  structure  itself  happily  remains,  and  pretty  much  the  same  in 
general  aspect  as  it  was  several  centuries  ago. 

Let  me  now  pass  on  to  mention  shortly  how  the  work  of  restoration 
has  been  conducted,  and  what  has  been  done.  In  the  first  place  it 
was  felt  that  where  a  single  mistake  might  be  fatal,  and  one  false 
move^  through  lack  of  the  required  care  and  caution,  might  ruin 
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everything^  it  was  absolately  essential  to  secure  success  that  the 
work  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  architect^  one 
whose  discretion  and  carefulness^  as  well  as  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience could  be  relied  upon :  and  who  more  fitting  than  the  well* 
known  Mr.  Christian^  who  chanced  to  be  engaged  in  restoring 
Potterne  Church  at  the  time  ?  To  him  therefare,  and  to  his  head 
assistant^  Mr.  Purday,  who  devoted  much  attention  to  the  work,  are 
we  indebted,  next  to  the  owner,  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
this  restoration  has  been  conducted.  Possibly  some  few  mistakes 
may  have  been  made,  but  these  are  comparatively  trifling,  and  may 
be  attributed,  partly  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  owner,  for 
when  able  to  spare  the  time,  he  not  only  superintended  the  progress 
of  the  work  himself,  but  assisted  the  workmen  in  no  slight  degree 
with  his  own  hands ;  and  partly  to  the  prolonged  illness  of  Mr. 
Christian,  who  was  thus  hindered  from  giving  it  that  constant  per- 
sonal attention  which  so  tender  a  patient  required.  I  repeat,  however, 
that  so  far  as  I  can  form  an  opinion,  the  mistakes  are  few  and  trifling, 
while  the  restoration  is  thoroughly  successful,  as  it  is  likely  to  be, 
and  as  it  certainly  deserves  to  be,  when  conducted  on  such  admirable 
principles  (which  cannot  be  too  highly  commended  by  antiquarians) 
of  extreme  care  and  even  horror  of  demolishing  anything  that  is  old, 
and  an  equal  shrinking  from  the  introduction  of  anything  that  is 
new,  for  which  there  is  no  absolute  warrant  of  precedent. 

Carried  out  on  these  principles,  the  restoration  of  the  old  Porch- 
House  at  Potterne  has  been  most  carefully  conducted.  Wherever 
oak  was  originally  used,  there  oak  has  again  been  supplied :  elm  has 
been  used  for  elm :  and  there  is  no  pine  in  the  building.  There  was 
but  one  chimney,  the  massive  one  alluded  to  just  now,  and  but  one 
fire-place,  in  the  north  parlour  :  these  however  formed  no  part  of  the 
original  buildings,  but  were  added  about  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
It  was  found  to  be  absolutely  impossible  to  retain  the  large  chimney, 
for  it  completely  blocked  up  the  hall,  though  it  was  removed  with 
reluctance.  When  pulling  it  down,  it  was  found  to  be  composed  of 
oak  and  wattle,  a  material  which  was  discovered  to  be  fire-proof  by 
those  who  built  it  two  hundred  years  ago,  but  a  piece  of  practical 
knowledge  which  had  been  lost  to  us  from  that  period. 

u2 
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The  porch  door^  remembered  by  many  old  inhabitantB^  with  its 
wicket^  is  described  as  covered  with  iron,  like  a  prison  door ;  and  it 
is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  present  owner^  with  a  firm  pre- 
sentiment that  it  most  be  in  existence  somewhere^  and  with  a  no 
less  confident  persuasion  that  it  woold  be  found  (if  at  all)  in  a  pig-sty^ 
ofiered  a  reward  for  its  recovery ;  and  sure  enough,  before  long,  half 
of  the  identical  wicket,  with  some  of  the  iron  fittings  upon  it,  was 
discovered  doing  duty  as  a  part  of  the  floor  of  a  pig-sty,  at  a  mile's 
distance.  It  will,  I  am  sure,  rejoice  the  heart  of  every  true  archso- 
logist  to  learn  that  the  wood  of  the  wicket  having  proved  to  be  still 
sound,  only  somewhat  richly  pickled,  it  is  to  be  worked  up  again 
into  the  door,  and  restored  to  its  former  position.  Besides  t^,  no 
other  original  door  remains :  the  only  one  of  any  antiquity,  which 
may  be  a  sixteenth  century  door,  is  now  placed  in  the  end  building 
at  the  north-east. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  perhaps  the  hall  itself  is  of  elder  date 
than  the  other  buildings  on  either  side  of  it,  and  that  it  was  re* 
moved  from  its  original  site  and  rebuilt  here,  when  possibly  the 
porch  may  have  been  added.^  Certain  it  is  that  nothing  would  have 
been  easier  than  to  do  this,  for  the  whole  framework  of  the  building 
is  mortised  together,  and  fixed  by  oak  pegs  through  the  tenons,  and 
all  the  uprights  are  numbered  for  their  respective  places,  i.,  iL,  iiL, 
iv.,  v.,  vi.,  and  so  on,  as  any  one  may  still  see  for  himself.  It  should 
however  be  remembered  that  this  argument  for  its  easy  removal  is 
by  no  means  conclusive,*  for  the  practice  of  putting  together  timber 
framework  by  means  of  pegs,  prior  to  its  permanent  erection,  was 
not  only  a  general  custom  of  builders  then,  but  is  still  the  time- 
honoured  practice  of  carpenters :  indeed  roo&  of  bams  and  farm 
buildings  are  generally  so  constructed  on  the  ground  previous  to 
erection.  Between  the  oak  uprights,  short  thick  horizontal  oak 
laths  fit  into  grooves,  and  these  formed  the  foimdation  for  the  plaster^ 
but  in  the  larger  spaces  wattle  was  used  instead  of  laths. 

Of   the  two  quaint  windows  on  the  east  wall  of  the  hall,  the 

^  If  however  the  poroh  was  an  addition,  Mr.  Pnrday  gives  it  as  his  decided 
opinion,  based  on  strnotural  details,  that  it  was  an  addition  made  immediately 
after  the  hallliad  been  placed  here. 
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soathemmost  alone  remained ;  though  the  other  has  been  opened  in 
the  restoration.  There  was  no  evidence  that  these  windows  have 
ever  been  glazed,  but  there  were  indications  of  shutters,  and  these 
indications  remain.  It  is  presumed  that  (as  in  other  old  houses  of 
similar  construction  and  date)  they  were  for  the  admission  of  air, 
and  for  the  exit  of  smoke,  for  as  there  was  originally  no  fire-place  in 
the  hall,  a  fire  must  have  been  kindled  upon  the  floor,  and  the  smoke 
must  have  found  its  way  out  as  it  could  :  and  indeed  that  this  was 
the  case,  the  blackening  of  the  purlines  and  rafters,  is  corroborative, 
if  not  (as  I  almost  venture  to  say)  conclusive.  Those  purlines  and 
rafters  are  of  elm,  but  the  framing  of  the  roofs  is  wholly  of  oak,  as 
are  all  the  uprights  throughout  the  whole  group  of  buildings,  which, 
though  apparently  one,  are  in  fact  four. 

Of  the  three  upper  windows  looking  towards  the  street,  one  only 
with  transomes  may  be  of  the  time  of  James  I.,  but  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  that  these  should  be  careftdly  repaired  and  retained, 
althoiigh  there  is  evidence  that  the  original  windows  were  different 
to  these,  and  probably  carried  tracery :  no  portion  however  of  these 
remains  for  an  example ;  and  with  a  wise  discretion,  which  we  shall 
appreciate  and  applaud,  no  conjectural  restoration  of  them  was  to 
be  entertained  for  a  moment. 

As  regards  the  pavement,  the  oldest  portion  was  composed  of  un- 
equal-sized flag-stones,butthey  were  certainly  not  original,  nor  have 
we  any  trace  of  the  materials  of  which  the  floor  was  composed. 
In  general  however  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  natural  soil  well 
rammed  down,  and  upon  this  was  strewn  the  dried  rushes  in  winter, 
and  the  green  leaves  in  summer,  which  did  duty  for  carpets.^ 

I  should  mention  here  that  very  lovely  tracery  was  foimd  in  a 
little  blocked-up  window  in  the  upper  room  of  the  North  wing,  and 
also  fragments  of  tracery  in  the  oriel  window,  and  that  from  these 
patterns  all  the  restorations  have  been  made.  In  the  same  upper 
room  of  the  north  wing,  there  is  a  round  hole  through  one  of  the 
upright  timbers,  directed  downwards,  which  it  is  surmised  may  have 


>  Every  traveUer  in  Soandioavia  will  recollect  the  juniper  and  pine  branches, 
with  which  the  floors  of  the  rooms  are  very  generally  strewn  at  this  day. 
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been  intended  to  focilitate  the  throwing  down  stones  or  other  missiles 
on  the  heads  of  assaihuits^  in  ease  of  attack ;  or  perhaps  more  pro^ 
bably  for  the  pouring  of  water  on  the  faggots^  if  thej  attempted  to 
set  fire  to  the  bailding.  Whether  snch  was  the  object  of  this  per- 
foration I  cannot  saj,  though,  the  provision  of  such  holes  and  for 
such  purposes  was  well  understood  by  our  forefathers.  In  Ireland^ 
such  an  opening  was  appropriately  called ''  the  murthering  hole/' 

During  the  progress  of  the  work  the  following  objects  of  interest 
were  disooyered.  Of  coin9,  many  half-pence  of  the  Gteorges  ;  two 
of  William  and  Mary ;  one  of  George  and  Caroline ;  and  one  of 
Washington.  Three  tradesmens'  tokens^  one  of  them  Grerman ;  one 
Roman  coin  of  Constantine^  cast  at  Treves ;  and  best  of  all,  in  a 
mortice  hole  of  the  northern  wing,  three  goldoi  Sc%9  of  France, 
wrapped  in  a  small  portion  of  fine  linen :  two  of  these  are  of  Louis 
XI.,  the  other  of  Charles  VIII.,  of  France.  They  appear  to  have 
been  placed  in  the  hole  for  security,  and  then  it  seems  they  drojqped 
down  out  of  reach ;  but  how  these  foreign  coins  came  to  be  deposited 
there,  and  what  was  the  story  <^  their  being  so  concealed  and  then 
abandoned,  notwithstanding  their  value,  are  interesting  speculations, 
on  which  we  may  weave  what  romances  we  please,  and  which  none 
can  dispute,  for  we  shall  never  know  the  truth  of  the  story,  con- 
jecture and  search  as  we  may.  In  the  roof  were  found  one  or  two 
leathern  articles,  a  coin  of  George  I.,  and  a  tiler's  measure ;  while 
the  great  chimney  }aelded  up  a  portion  of  a  carved  stone,  and  a 
fowl,  prepared  without  doubt  for  dinner,  but  somehow  forgotten  and 
left  a  mummy  I 

And  now  I  come  to  the  critical  question  as  to  the  proiaiie  date 
of  this  interesting  old  building.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  are  not 
without  documentary  evidence  with  r^^ard  to  a  very  old  manor 
house  at  Potterne :  for  as  in  those  lawless  days,  when  roving  thieves 
lurked  in  the  forests,  and  plundered  where  they  could  find  booty; 
every  manor  house  and  every  knight's  house  was  protected  by 
crenellated  or  embattled  inclosure  walls  (indeed  it  was  contrary  to 
law  in  those  disturbed  times  to  build  any  house  of  any  size  or  im- 
portance without  some  such  fortification) ;  and  as  no  one  was  allowed 
to  put  battlements  {crenelles)  on  his  house  without  a  license  from  the 
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crown^^  we  have  most  yaluable  testimony  regarding  the  houses  which 
were  so  crenellated,  and  which  must  have  included  all  the  principal 
houses  in  the  land,  in  the  catalogues  of  licences  granted  for  the 
purpose  during  the  reigns  of  the  several  sovereigns  of  that  period. 
A  complete  list  of  these  licenses  to  crenellate  was  printed  in  the 
Oentleman*9  Magazine  for  1856  in  chronological  order,  carefully  ex- 
tracted from  the  Bolls  themselves,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Duffiis 
Hardy,  the  Assistant  Keeper  of  the  Rolls  :  and  I  have  the  authority 
of  the  author  of  the  '^  Glossary  of  Architecture,''  for  saying  that 
''  the  licenses  to  crenellate  or  fortify  a  mansion  may  generally  be 
relied  on  as  fixing  the  date  of  it,  because  every  house  of  any  im- 
portance was  obliged  to  be  fortified/'  and  in  another  part  of  his 
book  he  says  in  still  more  distinct  terms,  *'  the  licenses  to  crenellate 
give  us  the  exact  date  of  each  house  within  a  very  few  years." 

Now  in  the  list  of  licenses  for  the  eleventh  year  of  Edward  III. 
(A.D.  1338)  we  find  licenses  granted  to  Robert  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
to  crenellate  his  manor  houses  at  Poteme,  Wilts,  Oan3myge8,  Wilts, 
and  at  Remmesbury,  Wilts.'  For  some  reasons  which  we  cannot  ex- 
plain, though  it  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence,  these 
licenses  were  not  immediately  acted  on ;  and  consequently  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  reign,  the  first  of  Richard  II.  (A.D.  1377) 
we  find  a  ratification  of  the  licenses  formerly  granted  in  the  eleventh 
of  the  Edward  III.,  under  the  Privy  Seal ;  viz.  to  Ralph,  the  then 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  his  successors  to  crenellate  his  several 
manor  houses  of  Poteme,  Canynge,  and  Remmesbury  aforesaid ; ' 

^  '<  Some  onrionfl  inttanoes  ooour  of  pardons  granted  to  persons  for  having  ven- 
tured to  fortify  their  houses  without  a  licanoe,  and  others  of  licences  renewed 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  reign,  where  the  origioai  intention  had  not  been 
carried  out  These  exceptional  cases  would  suffice  to  clearly  prove  the  general 
onstom  and  law  upon  the  subject,  if  there  were  any  doubt  about  it.'' — Turner's 
Domestic  Architecture  in  England,  voL  iy.,  p.  201. 

s  «  Anno  Kegni  Edw:  III.,  11.  Robertus  Episcopus  Sarum  po$B%t  herneUare 
ffianmm  manerii.    ....     Poteme,  Wilts mannum  maneriu 

•  •  •  •  Cannyngg,  Wilts.  ....  man$um  maneriu  .  •  •  . 
Bemmesbury,  Wilts.'* 

***  Anno  Regni  Rich:  II.,  1.    Radulphus  Episcopus  Saresburiensis,  et  suc- 

oessores  sui     .    •    .    •     maMrium Potteme,      .... 

manerium  Canynge    ....    tnanerium  Rammesbury." 
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and  we  may  oonclade^  as  the  licenses  were  not  again  ratified  in  the 
succeeding  reign^  that  they  were  then  acted  upon. 

That  the  Porch- House  at  Potteme  is  that  identical  manor  hoose, 
for  the  fortification  of  which  a  license  was  finally  granted  by  the 
crown  in  1377^  I  do  not  think  any  one  is  rash  enough  to  conjecture. 
That  episcopal  residence  in  all  probability  soon  fell  into  decay;  for 
it  appears  that  the  bishops'  ancient  manor  house  ceased  to  be  kept 
up  circa  1450 ;  though  that  it  was  at  times  at  least  occupied  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  person  while  it  existed^  we  have  evidence, 
in  tiiat  Bishop  Richard  Mitford  (or  Metford)  died  at  Potteme  in 
1407, 

That  however  this  fine  old  timber  house,  of  too  noble  a  charaot^ 
to  be  an  ordinary  residence,  might  have  been  one  of  the  many  ec- 
clesiastical residences,  after  the  Bishop  ceased  to  keep  up  his  own 
manor  house,  for  either  the  pa'son  renting  the  titles  and  manor,  as 
agent  for  the  Bishop,  or  as  Vicar  for  the  time  being,  is  a  suggestion 
which  has  been  put  forward  with  no  little  show  of  probability.  That 
such  may  have  been  the  case  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  but  in  the 
absence  of  any  proof  in  support  of  it,  the  archsoologist  can  only  look 
upon  it  as  conjecture.  Others  have  broached  the  opinion  that  it  was 
a  Church  house,  where  Church  ales  were  held,  and  other  business  or 
festivities  in  connection  with  the  Church  were  carried  on :  but  here 
again  we  are  simply  hazarding  a  guess,  for  which  we  have  no  positive 
foundation,  while  the  suj^rior  character  and  elaborate  details  of  the 
building  seem,  in  my  judgment  at  least,  to  militate  against  such  a 
supposition. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  date  of  the  building,  there  is  the  in- 
ternal evidence  of  construction  and  detail,  and  the  external  evidence 
of  style ;  and  some  of  our  best  architects  have  given  it  as  their 
opinion  thai  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  or 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  from  1490  to  1510,  or  during 
the  reign  of  Ileniy  VII.,  while  others  again  affirm  it  to  be  Elizabethan, 
and  this  is  the  view  taken  by  the  author  of  the  /'  Glossary  of  Archi- 
tecture,^' who  says,  "  Nothing  remains  at  Potteme  earlier  than  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  of  which  period  there  is  a  very  good  and  pictu- 
resque timber  house  with  carved  barge-boards  and  panelling,  and 
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the  projecting  upper  story/^  On  this  point  however  let  everyone 
use  his  own  judgment^  after  due  examination :  for  myself,  though  I 
scarcely  venture  to  offer  any  opinion^  I  incline  to  the  earlier  date^ 
to  which  I  am  led  not  only  by  many  of  the  details  given  above,  but 
still  more  by  the  authority  of  those  in  whose  judgment  I  am  in- 
clined to  place  confidence.  It  is  however  a  question  open  to  opinion, 
and  may  well  exercise  the  careful  consideration  of  those  who  are 
most  conversant  with  such  matters.  But  certain  I  am,  that  when 
thus  carefully  examined,  whether  it  be  pronounced  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
or  even  seventeenth  century  work,  all  will  unite  in  one  voice  of  ad- 
miration at  the  beauty  of  the  building,  and  in  no  less  hearty  a 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  worthy  owner,  who  is  carrying  out  the 
work  of  restoration  in  so  reverent,  so  careful,  so  truly  archseological, 
a  spirit,  and  who  has  done  his  utmost  to  preserve  in  its  integ^ty 
80  fine  a  specimen  of  the  old  timber  bouses  of  England. 


ON  SOME 

Cariosities  anb  (Statistics  of  ^ParisJ  Registers. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Flendbbleath. 

)ME  years  ago  I  undertook  the  task  of  indexing  the  registers 
of  the  little  Wiltshire  village  of  which  I  am  rector.  In 
the  course  of  that  work,  which  occupied  my  spare  time  for  more 
than  two  years,  I  came  across  a  number  of  facts,  and  was  led  into 
some  enquiries,  which  interested  me  greatly.  It  was  not  that  the 
Cherhill  registers  contained  any  historic  names,  or  were  interspersed 
with  any  curious  remarks,  such,  for  example,  as  that  at  Chaddle- 
worth,  Bucks,  where  a  friend  told  me  he  once  read  the  following 
P.S.  to  an  entry  of  burial: — "This  is  the  man  who  met  one  of 
CromwelFs  Ironsides  in  Hangmanstone  Lane,  and  was  never  well 
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afterwards  I ''  Nothing  of  this  sort  do  I  find  at  Cherhill.  England 
has  suffered  many  a  convalsion^  both  in  Church  and  State.  Dr. 
Sacheverell  preached^  and  was  imprisoned^  and  came  out  of  prison^ 
a  heroj  and  a  martyr — ^in  the  eyes  of  his  own  party  at  any  rate : 
the  Bill  of  Bights  and  the  Test  and  Corporation  Act  was  passed : 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  signed.  But  the  good  folk  at  CherhOl 
cared  for  none  of  these  things.  The  prospects  of  "turmuts  '*  or 
''wuts,*'  to-year, — such  was  their  measure  of  public  interests: 
and  the  domestic  fortunes  of  Cleare,  Betsey^  or  Dan'l^  the  stable  of 
gossip  on  Sunday  mornings  at  the  comer  of  the  village  road.  I 
was  talking  a  few  winters  ago  to  a  class  of  fourteen  young  men^ 
all  of  whom  were  well  instructed  in  the  three  Be^  some  of  them 
remaricably  so,  and  I  found  that  not  one  of  the  fourteen  had  ever 
heard  of  the  Timet  newspaper,  and  only  one  of  Stonehenge,  which 
is  distant  from  our  village  about  eighteen  miles  as  the  crow  flies  I 
One  is  therefore  quite  prepare4  to  find  that  the  ancestors  of  th»e 
lads  were  not  sufficiently  interested  in  current  events  to  break  out 
irrepressibly  in  such  entries  as  I  have  given  a  specimen  of  above, 
and  as  we  find  in  many  places  where  fragments  of  the  history  of  the 
Empire  have  been  interspersed  among  the  '^  homely  annals  of  the 
poor,''  and  the  progress  of  the  Beformation  has  been  recorded  al- 
ternately with  the  churchwardens'  payments  for  the  destruction  of 
polecats  and  sparrows,  and  their  charges  for  washing  the  parish 
surplice. 

But  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any  entries  such  as  these,  I 
found  a  good  many  things  in  the  Cherhill  registers  which  appeared 
to  me  worthy  of  being  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Society,  and 
this  they  accordingly  were  in  a  paper  which  I  read  at  our  annual 
meeting,  at  Swindon,  in  187S.  And  my  attention  being  thus  called 
to  the  subject,  I  pursued  my  enquiries  somewhat  further.  And  after 
examining  the  registers  of  a  good  many  other  parishes  and  obtaining 
transcripts  and  extracts  from  a  good  many  more,  I  jotted  down 
a  few  memoranda  on  the  subject  which  I  read  at  the  annual 
meeting  at  Devizes  the  following  year.  It  is  the  substance  of  these 
two  papers,  with  some  further  additions,  that  will  be  found  in  the 
following  pages. 
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And  first  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  registers.  Now  some  sort 
of  system  of  general  registration  appears  to  have  existed  from  the 
very  earliest  period  among  almost  all  civilized  nations.  And  by 
general  registration  I  mean  snch  a  system  as  would  include,  if  not 
the  whole,  yet  at  any  rate  the  main  part,  of  the  nation  (with  the 
exception  •£  the  proletarian  class),  independantly  of  any  profession 
or  official  position.  In  the  third  chapter  of  the  book  of  Nehemiah, 
V.  5,  the  prophet  mentions  his  having  ''found  a  register  of  the 
genealogy  of  them  which  came  up  *'  out  of  the  captivity.  And  that 
this  register  had  been  carefully  kept,  and  was  supposed  to  be  an 
exhaustive  one,  we  may  gather  from  his  subsequent  statement, 
with  regard  to  certain  persons  who  claimed  to  belong  to  the  priestly 
family,  that  ''  These  sought  their  register  among  those  that  were 
reckoned  by  genealogy,  but  it  was  not  found,  therefore  were  they, 
as  polluted,  put  from  the  priesthood.''    Ibid,  v.  64. 

Among  the  Greeks  an  almost  perfect  system  of  reg^tration  ex- 
isted in  connexion  with  the  Apaturian  festival,  the  origin  of  which 
is  placed  by  Baehr  as  early  as  B.C.  1190.  This  festival  was  held 
at  Athens  in  the  autumn  of  every  year,  and  lasted  three  days,  the 
third  day  being  devoted  to  the  enrolment  of  the  children  of  citizens, 
who  were  there  reg^istered  each  in  the  phratry  of  his  father.^  See 
Schol.  Ar.  Pac.  890.  Nor  was  this  observance  confined  to  Athens. 
Herodotus  says  that  it  was  common  to  the  whole  Ionian  nation  with 
the  exception  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  who  had  given  up  the 
celebration  "on  mere  pretence  of  a  murder.''  (Herod,  i.,  147.) 
And  Grote  says  ''  It  was  the  characteristic  festival  of  the  Ionic  race. 


^  Potter  in  his  "  Arohseologia  Or»oa,"  (i.,  360,)  gives  two  derivations  for  the 
name  of  this  festiyal,  either  of  whioh  would  conneot  it  with  the  ceremooy  of 
registration.  They  do  not  however,  I  admit,  appear  to  me  to  be  very  probable. 
'<  Apaturia^  qaasi  apaioria  f.«.,  homopaioria^  beoaose  apon  this  festiyal  children 
accompanied  their  fathers,  to  have  their  names  entered  into  the  publick  register. 

....  Others  will  have  Jpaturia  to  be  so  named,  because  the  children 
were  till  that  time  apator0$^  t .«.,  without  fathers,  in  a  civil  sense ;  for  that  it 
was  not  till  then  pnbliokly  recorded  whose  they  were.  For  a  like  reason, 
Melchisedeo  is  by  some  thought  to  be  called  apatar,  amgtar^  i.e.,  without 
father,  without  mother ;  viz :  because  his  parentage  was  omitted  in  the  sacred 
genealogies." 
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bringing  together  the  citizens  in  their  primitive  anions  of  fiunilj,  &e. 
•  .  •  marriages  were  then  enrolled,  and  acts  of  adoption  certified/' 
This  enrolment  took  place  either  immediately  after  birth,  or  at  the 
age  of  three  or  fonr  years — ^very  rarely  later  than  the  seventh  year. 
There  was  a  snbseqaent  registration  in  the  lexiarchic  list  which  took 
place  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  which  was  necessary  for  the  fnll 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  citizenship :  but  this  is  perhi^  less  cog* 
nate  with  omr  subject.  (See  the  voyage  da  jeone  Anachar&ds, 
chapter  26,  for  a  most  interesting  account  (^  both  these  festivities 
and  comp.  also  Schomann,  Comit.  Athen.  379.) 

With  regard  to  the  Egyptians  I  can  find  no  distinct  account  of 
anything  in  the  nature  of  general  registration,  though  from  the 
statements  of  the  priests  recorded  by  Herodotus  in  his  Book  II.,  it  is 
evident  that  very  careful  lists  and  memorials  ^ere  preserved  of  per- 
sons who  had  occupied  any  official  position  or  dignity.  See  Herod. 
II.,  100,  142,  143. 

With  the  Romans  we  come  upon  firmer  ground.  From  the  time 
of  Servius  Tullius  the  people  had  been  accustomed  to  a  quinquennial 
enumeration  at  which  their  names  and  ages,  together  with  those  of 
their  wives  and  children  were  taken  down  and  inscribed  in  the  Acta 
Publics,  the  ceremony  being  concluded  with  the  great  purificatory 
sacrifice  in  the  Campus  Martins  called  the  Lustrum.  (The  lustrum 
was  sometimes,  though  rarely,  omitted.  See  Livy,  iii.,  22.)  This 
enumeration,  was  made,  first  by  the  kings,  then  by  the  consuls,  and 
after  the  year  310  by  persons  called  censors,  who  were  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  (Adam's  Rom.  Antiq.  sub  "  Comitia")  The  object  of 
this  census  however  seems  to  have  been  more  fiscal  than  statistical, 
and  in  the  corresponding  festival  of  the  Paganalia  (Dionys.  iv.,  15) 
in  the  country  villages  (which  was  held  every  year)  I  can  find  no 
mention  of  a  record  of  either  names  or  numbers  being  kept :  nor  do 
I  see  anything  about  any  notice  taken  of  deaths,  except  that  the 
writer  before  named  (Dipnys.,  iv.,  791)  says  that  for  every  person 
that  died  a  piece  of  money  had  to  be  paid  to  Venus  Libitina.  It  was 
not  until  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  (one  of  the  wisest  statesmen 
that  ever  occupied  the  Imperial  throne,)  that  we  meet  with  what  we 
may  describe  as  a  fully-developed  system  of  registration  throughout 
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the  Empire.  By  an  edict  issued  in  A.D.  1 70  he  directed  all  Roman 
citizens  to  report  the  birth  of  their  children  within  thirty  days  to 
the  ''  prasf  ectus  CErarii/'  the  record  of  which  was  preserved  in  the 
temple  of  Saturn.  And  public  officers  called  "  Tabularii "  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  same  purpose  in  the  provinces.  (See  Capitol.  M. 
Anton.  Phil.  cap.  9.)  These  officers  were  afterwards  known  as 
^'  commentarienses.''     (Paulus  Dig.,  B.  49.,  Tit.  xiv.,  d.  46.) 

Of  foreign  medisDval  registers  I  have  been  able  to  learn  scarcely 
anything,  save  that  there  are  some  to  be  met  with  as  early  as  1308 
in  France,  and  that  in  Spain  Cardinal  Ximenes  ordered  registers  to 
be  kept  in  every  parish  as  early  as  1497.^  At  Florence  it  is  stated 
by  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  bmii.,  p.  661,  that  a  sort 
of  rude  annual  record  of  the  number  of  baptisms  used  to  be  kept  by 
putting  into  a  bag  a  white  bean  for  every  girl  baptized,  and  a  black 
bean  for  every  boy,  and  counting  them  over  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
This  was  at  the  Church  of  St.  John,  where  all  baptisms  in  the  city 
then  took  (and  in  fact,  still  take)  place,  and  if  true,  would  appear 
to  exclude  the  probability  of  any  nominal  registration. 

But  to  come  to  England.  Now  the  origin  of  parochial  registers 
in  this  country  is  no  further  back  than  the  thirtieth  year  of  Henry 
VIII.,  when  we  find  an  injunction  issued  by  Lord  Cromwell,  in  his 
capacity  of  Vicar-General,  directing  a  book  to  be  kept  for  every 
parish  in  a  coffer  with  two  keys,  one  of  which  keys  is  to  remain  in 
the  possession  of  the  parson,  and  one  in  that  of  the  churchwardens. 
Entries  are  to  be  made  by  the  parson  on  Sundays  of  such  functions 
as  he  had  performed  during  the  previous  week,  in  presence  of  the 
churchwardens.  These  injunctions  were  issued  in  September,  1588, 
and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  they  were  pretty  generally  ob- 
served, though  in  many  cases  probably  with  no  g^reat  good-will.  I 
have  come  across  a  curious  letter,  preserved  among  the  records  of 


^  Spain  is  one  of  the  few  European  oonntries  which  has  not  adopted  the  pro- 
vifions  of  the  Code  Napoleon  in  respect  of  registration.  The  old  system  is  still 
in  force,  and  appears  to  be  very  effectively  carried  out,  it  being  oompnlsory  on 
the  parochial  clergy  to  add  an  alphabetical  index  to  each  volume  as  it  is  com- 
pleted. 
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Exeter  Cathedral,  which  was  addressed  by  Sir  Piers  Edgecombe  to 
Lord  Cromwell  on  tUs  subject.     It  runs  thus : — 

'*  PleBse  it  jovr  goode  Lordeshyp  to  be  adyevtjssed  that  the  Eynng's  Majesty 
hath  eooBmandyd  me  at  mj  beynge  in  bys  graoioas  presens,  that  in  oaase  I  par. 
oeyryd  any  grugge  or  myaoontentaoyon  amangge  hys  aojectea,  I  shalde  ther  off 
ady^iyatey  oar  Lordesohy  pp  by  my  wry  tinge.  Hyt  ys  now  comme  to  my  knolegge 
this  20  day  of  Apryll  by  a  ryght  trew  honest  man  a  servant  of  myn,  that  tber 
is  moche  secrett  and  seyerall  oommnnyoaoyons  amongges  the  kyngges  sojettes  and 
that  off  them  in  sundry  plaoess  with  in  tiie  sohires  of  Cornwall  and  Deyonsher 
be  in  greate  feer  and  mystmst  what  the  Kyngges  Hyghness  and  hys  Conseyll 
sohnlde  means  to  giye  in  oommanndment  to  the  parsons  and  yycars  of  eyery 
parisse  that  they  shnlde  make  a  books,  and  surely  to  be  kept  wher  in  to  be 
specysfy-yd  the  namys  off  as  many  as  be  wedded  and  the  namys  off  them  that  be 
buryyd,  and  off  all  those  that  be  orysteyned. 

**Kow  ye  may  peroeyye  the  myndes  off  many  what  ys  to  be  don  to  ayoyde 
ther  unierteyn  oonjecturys,  and  to  oontynue  and  stablyase  ther  hartes  in  trew 
natnrall  loff  aooordynge  ther  dew  ties,  I  referr  to  yoyr  i^^om.  Ther  mystrust 
ys  that  somme  charges  more  than  hath  byn  in  tymys  past  shall  growe  to  theym 
by  this  oecaoyon  off  regesstrynge  of  tbes  thynges ;  wher  in  ytt  hyt  sehall 
please  the  Kyngges  Majeste  to  put  them  youte  off  dowte,  in  my  poor  mynde 
Boball  enoresse  moobe  harty  loff.  And  I  besseche  our  Lords  presenre  yow  eyer 
to  his  pleasser.     20^  daye  off  Apryll.    Scrybelyd  in  hast.    P.  EeeBCOu." 

Thus  far  Sir  Piers  Edgecombe^  but  Sir  Cathbert  Sharp^  in  his 
Chronicon  Mirabile^  does  not  give  us  at  all  the  like  accoont  of  the 
reception  accorded  to  the  injunctions.     He  says: — 

*'  Cromwell,  who  sternly  governed  poop  and  helm, 
Bade  registers  be  kept  through t  the  realm. 
Then  each  incumbent  gat  him  grey  goose  quill 
And  '  boke  of  Pergamene,'  and  wrote  his  fill." 

Prologue  iy. 

And  in  fact  in  no  less  than  forty  parishes  there  are  entries  dating 
to  an  even  earlier  period,  copifd  no  doubt  &om  still  older  books  whidbt 
have  perished.  Of  the  books  begun  in  the  year  1538  in  obedience  to 
the  injunctions,  as  many  as  eight  hundred  and  twelve  are  still  extant, 
among  which  are  to  be  reckoned  those  of  Ogboume  St.  Andrew 
and  Calne,  while  the  Heddington  books  b^in  only  one  year  later,—' 
as  early,  very  probably,  as  there  was  anything  to  record.  The  best 
preserved  of  these  original  books  that  I  have  come  across,  is  in  the 
church  of  St.  Michael's  Bassishaw,  London,  where  the  old  leaves 
were  in  1872  skilfully  embedded  in  margins  of  toned  paper^  and 
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bound  in  Russia  leather,  the  whole  beings  then  onelosed  in  a  strong 
case.  At  Charlton  Kings  also,  near  Cheltenham,  the  books  are  per- 
fect from  1538  to  the  present  date,  with  the  exception  of  one  leaf 
(1567-8)  which  has  been  torn  out.  But  that  the  number  of  the  1 588 
books  still  extant  represents  but  ^  very  small  proportion  of  those  which 
were  then  begun,  there  is  abundant  testimony  to  prove.  In  BelFs  His- 
tory of  the  Huntingdon  Peerage,  p.  295,  he  says ''  In  making  the  ex- 
tracts necessary  for  my  purpose,  I  found  that  the  early  registers  of  this 
parish  (Christchurch,  Hants)  had  been  destroyed,  as  I  was  informed, 
by  the  late  curate^s  wife,  who  made  kettle  holders  of  them,  and 
would  most  likely  have  consumed  the  whole  parish  archives  in  this 
homely  way,  but  that  the  fortunate  and  timely  interference  of  the 
present  clerk  rescued  what  remains  from  destruction.''  Again,  in 
the  "  Parochial  Histories  "  of  the  diocese  which  were  collected  some 
years  ago  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Bishop,  I  find  the  following 
report  from  Tilshead :  '^  About  forty  years  ago  I  saw  a  long  parch- 
ment book  on  a  shelf  in  the  village  shop.  I  requested  it  to  be  taken 
down  for  my  inspection.  To  my  surprize  I  found  it  was  an  old 
register.  Many  of  the  leaves  were  cut  diagonally  as  with  a  pen- 
knife— others  were  loose  and  transposed.  I  asked  how  the  book 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  old  woman.  The  answer  was, '  My 
uncle  who  kept  the  boarding  school  here,  was  churchwarden,  and  a 
clever  writer.  He  made  a  fresh  register  j  therefore  there  was  no 
use  keeping  the  badly-written  one.'  Both  the  original  (which  I 
claimed)  and  the  copy,  begin  in  1654."  And  here  I  venture  to 
digress  for  one  moment  in  order  to  hint  to  anyone  concerned,  to 
whom  these  presents  may  come,  the  great  regret  with  which  an 
arch»ologpust  sees  the  paucity  of  these  parochial  history  returns. 
Besides  the  original  papers  of  questions,  many  reminders  I  know 
have  been  sent  out  by  the  indefatigable  Secretary  for  Wiltshire, 
Mr.  A.  C.  Smith.  But  from  the  majority  of  the  parishes  has  come 
as  yet  no  sign.  Yet  year  by  year  traditional  lore  of  all  sorts  and 
kinds  must  be  dying  out  which  it  needs  only  the  work  of  a  few  spare 
half-hours  to  search  out  and  record,  and  the  loss  of  which  will  be 
irreparable.  I  know  that  in  my  parish  there  have  died  during  the 
time  that  I  have  been  resident  there— 1.  an  old  man  who  gave  me 
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a  ftdl  aocount  of  the  cutting  of  the  White  Horse,  which  happened 
only  a  few  years  before  his  birth,  and  which  he  remembers  to  have 
heard  about  when  the  memory  of  it  was  yet  fresh ;  2.  an  old  woman 
who  used  several  curious  local  words  that  I  do  not  see  in  Ackarman; 
S.  an  old  man  who  remembered  the  making,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  of  some  shallow  pits  which  would  inevitably  have  been 
taken  some  day  for  "  Early  British  Habitations,'^  had  I  not  been 
able  to  put  upon  record  the  testimony  of  one  who  '^  kenned  the 
bigging  on't/'  No  one  of  these  pieces  of  information  could  possibly 
have  been  recovered  by  my  successor,  had  they  been  suffered  to  be 
lost  now. 

But  to  return  to  my  registers.  In  Notes  and  Queries  (2,  ii.,  152) 
a  book  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  discovered  ^'  in  a  tattered  state 
behind  some  old  drawers  in  the  curate's  back  kitchen/'  Another  is 
mentioned  which  was  rescued  from  among  a  quantity  of  waste  piqper 
in  a  cheesemonger's  shop.  And  the  parish  clerk  of  South  Otterington, 
Yorkshire,  is  stated  to  liave  used  all  the  registers  dating  from  before 
the  eighteenth  century  for  waste  paper,  ''a  considerable  portion 
going  to  singe  a  g^se."  Again  (Ibid,  2.  iii.,  321)  in  a  parish  in 
Northamptonshire,  the  leaves  of  a  register  were  sewed  together  to 
serve  as  the  covering  of  a  tester  bed,  and  in  another  parish  the 
clergyman  used  to  cut  them  up  for  labels  wherewith  to  direct  the 
pheasants  that  he  sent  away  to  his  friends.  In  1764  Bigland  speaks 
of  a  parish  clerk  who  was  a  tailor  and  had  used  nineteen  pages  of 
registers  to  make  measures  of;  and  in  184S  Mr.  Bruce  found  that 
at  Lincoln  the  parchment  transcripts  were  cut  up  by  the  registrar 
for  binding  modem  wills.  Again  Thoresby,  in  his  History  of  Leices* 
tershire  seems  to  infer  that  he  had  met  with  similar  instances  of 
destructiveness,  as  he  says  with  regard  to  the  parish  of  Scraptoft, 
''  I  saw  here  the  best  preserved  and  I  believe  the  oldest  register  in 
the  county.  It  has  not  been  a  plaything  for  young  pointers.  It 
has  not  occupied  a  bacon-scratch  or  a  bread-and-cheese  cupboard* 
It  has  not  been  scribbled  on  within  and  without,  but  it  has  been 
treasured  ever  since  1538  to  the  honour  of  a  succession  of  worthy 
clergjrmen." 

At  Birchington  in  Kent  there  is  a  serious  charge  of  damage  brought 
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against  a  person  unmentioned :  '^  Here  endeth  the  Ist  boke  of  the 
Register  of  Birehingtown.  The  2nd  boke  called  the  black  boke  was 
spoiled  by  an  ignorant  woman/' 

On  the  other  hand,  at  Barkstone,  in  Leicestershire,  is  a  gratifying 
instance  of  conscientiousness  on  the  part  of  the  clergyman,  who, 
after  recording  the  baptism  of  one  Ellen  Dun,  adds,  "  Lord  pardon 
me  if  I  am  guilty  of  any  errour  in  registering  Ellen  Dun's  name/' 
This  gentleman  would  have  been  sorely  scandalized  had  he  chanced 
to  fall  in  with  the  Rector  of  Tunstall  in  Kent  (A.D.  1567)  who 
after  recording  the  birth  and  baptism  of  one  Mary  Pottman  in  April, 
of  another  in  June,  and  the  burial  of  a  third  in  September,  added  in 
disgust  at  80  large  an  expenditure  of  ink,  ''  From  henceforw*.  I 
omitt  the  Pottmans/' 

I  may  conclude  this  portion  of  my  subject  by  stating  that  it  was 
given  in  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1888,  that  ^^out  of  seventy  or  eighty  parishes  for  which  Bridges 
made  collections  a  century  since,  thirteen  of  the  old  registers  have 
been  lost,  and  three  accidentally  burnt.  On  a  comparison  of  the 
dates  of  the  Sussex  registers  seen  by  Sir  W.  Burrell  between  1770 
and  1780  and  of  those  returned  as  the  earliest  in  the  population 
returns  of  18^51,  the  old  registers  in  no  less  than  twenty-nine  parishes 
had  in  the  interval  disappeared ;  while  during  the  same  half-century, 
nineteen  old  registers  had  found  their  way  back  to  the  proper  re- 
pository. On  searching  the  MS.  in  Skelton  Castle,  in  Cleveland,  a 
few  years  ago,  the  first  register  of  the  parish  was  discovered,  and 
has  since  been  restored."  And  in  another  part  of  the  same  evidence 
it  is  stated  by  a  witness  that  only  the  previous  year  a  gentleman  of 
the  Heralds'  College  had  written  to  a  clergyman  for  copies  of  certain^ 
resristers,  and  the  latter,  instead  of  making  copies,  cut  out  the 
original  pages  and  forwarded  them  to  his  correspondent,  saying  that 
he  himself  '^  could  make  nothing  of  them !  " 

But  even  where  the  books  have  always  been  duly  kept,  the  leaves 
not  torn  out,  and  '^  the  Pottmans  "  not  intentionally  omitted,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  registers  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  I 
have  already  stated  that  the  direction  given  in  Cromwell's  injunctions 
is  that  the  duties  ol  each  week  are  all  to  be  entered  upon  the  following 
VOL.  XVI, — ^NO.  XLvm,  X 
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Sanday^  and  even  up  to  the  first  year  of  the  present  reign  it  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  to  find  traces  of  this  practice  being  continued — the 
notes  of  the  several  functions  being  generally  kept  in  a  private  book 
of  the  clerk's.  At  Broad  Hinton  the  registration  appears  to  have 
been  left  at  one  time  entirely  to  the  clerk^  as  is  testified  by  the 
following  entry ;  ''  Through  the  omission  of  Edward  Greenaway, 
clerk  of  this  parish^  there  was  no  register  regularly  k^t  from  the 
year  1742  to  the  year  1757,  which  great  neglect  was  unknown  to 
the  minister  until  Ed.  Greenaway  left  firoad  Hinton,  Feb.  y*  20th, 
1767."  At  Cherhill,  on  the  other  hand,  I  not  infrequently  find 
double  entries — up  to  the  year  1813,  when  printed  forms  were  sup- 
plied in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  the  preceding 
sessions.  These  double  entries  (which  contain  generally  some  dis- 
crepancy in  spelling)  I  account  for  thus.  The  parson  or  curate,  who 
had  ridden  over  from  a  distance  to  perform  a  baptism  or  a  frmeral, 
entered  it  in  the  first  book  that  came  to  hand.  K  this  happened  to 
be  the  wrong  one,  the  clerk,  finding  no  entry  on  the  following  Sunday, 
gave  notice  to  the  officiating  clergyman ;  and  he,  if  he  had  not  been 
himself  the  person  to  perform  the  service,  entered  it  again,  with 
variations.  Sometimes  this  discrepancy  is  considerable,  as  in  a  case  at 
Cherhill  of  two  several  entries  in  different  books,  of  what  is  evidently 
intended  for  the  same  marriage,  although  the  names  of  both  biide  and 
bridegroom  are  differently  spelled  and  a  different  date  is  given.  It 
is  almost  like  the  well-known  pocket-knife,  which  had  had  both  of 
its  blades  replaced  by  new  ones,  and  had  also  had  a  new  handle — but 
still  it  was  the  same  knife  !  Again  there  is  a  case  of  a  man  who  is 
recorded  in  one  of  my  books  to  have  married  a  certain  Elizabeth 
Smythe  on  the  27th  of  September,  1780,  but  is  by  another  book 
stated  to  have  been  wedded  on  that  day  to  Betty  Moss.  Elizabeth 
and  Betty  are  I  need  scarcely  say  different  forms  of  the  same  name. 
And  as  to  the  variation  in  the  surname,  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
to  find  large  families  who  are  called  with  perfect  indifference  by 
either  of  two  surnames — there  is  more  than  one  family  in  Cherhill  at 
the  present  moment  with  regard  to  whom  this  is  the  case.  Nor  has 
the  same  thing  been  always  entirely  unknown  among  persons  of  a 
higher  station  in  life  than  my  parishioners.   I  find  in  Dale's  Wiltshire 
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Descents,  compiled  from  the  Visitations  of  1620,  two  examples  of 
aliases  amongst  iamilies  possessed  of  some  property  in  the  county, 
the  Richmonds   aUas  Webbs   of   Draycot,  and  the  Weares  cUioi 
Brownes  of  Poulton.     To  neither  of  these  families  is  more  than  one 
crest  or  other  heraldic  bearing  attributed,  though  the  second  name 
is  no  doubt  that  of  a  heiress  who  has  at  some  time  married  into 
the  family.     In  Spain  at  the  present  time  these  two  names  are  in 
such  cases  borne  together  with  ttie  copula  between  them,  e.^.j  "  Mar- 
tinos  y  Campos/'      We  can  however  go  beyond  two  surnames  in 
Cherhill,  for  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  woman  in  the  village  whom 
some  of  her  neighbours  called  by  one  name,  others  by  a  second,  and 
others  again  by  a  third!      In  this  case,  her  deceased  husband's 
grandfather  had  been  illegitimate,  and  the  family  had  borne  in- 
differently the  name  of  their  father  or  of  their  mother.     And  she 
herself,  on  the  decease  of  her  husband  without  issue,  had  partly 
reverted  to  the  use  of  her  maiden  name,  in  accordance  with  a  wide- 
spread impression   (which  in  Scotland  at  least  has  I  believe  some 
legal  ground),  that  although  by  marriage  a  woman  obtains  a  right 
to  a  new  name,  she  does  not  lose  her  right  to  that  which  she  pre- 
viously bore.     The  case  of  this  woman  was  I  remember  capped^ 
when  I  mentioned  it  in  my  paper  at  Swindon,  by  the  Vicar  of 
Hilmarton,who  said  that  he  remembered  one  Christopher  Rivers  of  that 
parish  having  married  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Ann  Heath,  but 
that  she  had  thenceforth  always  borne  the  name,  not  of  Ann  Rivers^ 
but  of  Ann  Christopher!     He  confirmed  also  my  statement  of  the 
retention  of  the  maiden  name  by  women  after  marriage,  of  which 
he  gave  examples  from  his  own  experience. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  variations  of  surnames  are  absolutely 
hopeless.  I  myself  remember  having  pointed  out  to  me  an  itinerant 
trader  of  some  sort  who  was  popularly  called  Billy  Berkshire,  because 
his  home  was  situate  in  that  county;  and  it  is  of  course  from 
soubriquets  that  a  very  large  number  of  our  surnames  arise.  And 
Bigland  quotes  from  Camden  the  pedigree  of  one  William  Belward, 
Lord  of  Malpas,  whose  sons  were  respectively  known  as  David  le 
Clerk  and  Richard  de  Belward ;  their  sons  as  William  de  Malpasse, 
Philip  Gogh,  David  Golborne,  Thomas  de  Cotgrave,  William  de 
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Orerton,  and  Richard  Little;  while  the  sons  of  some  of  these  gentle- 
men again  appear  under  the  sornames  of  Egerton^  Goodman^  Ken- 
clarke^  and  Richardson.  There  is  one  curious  case  in  the  Cherhill 
registers  of  a  surname  attributed  sometimes  to  a  husband  and  some- 
times to  his  wife.  Joseph  and  Martha  Manners  were  blessed  with 
a  very  numerous  &mily  from  1803  and  downwards^  in  the  several 
entries  of  which  the  name  of  Hillier  is  sometimes  given  as  a  second 
Christian  name  to  the  husband  (which  it  really  was),  and  sometimes 
(two  Christian  names  being  then  very  uncommon  in  the  parish)  it 
is  attributed  to  the  wife,  under  the  impression  no  doubt  that  it  was 
her  maiden  name.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  a  second  Christian 
name,  the  earliest  example  of  it  in  parochial  r^^isters  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  is  at  Merborough,  in  Yorkshire,  where  ''  Robert 
Browne  Lillie^^  was  baptized  in  1592.  In  my  own  registers  I  do 
not  find  it  occur  at  all  before  1775,  and  after  this  only  at  rare  in- 
tervals until  a  recent  period.  In  fact  out  of  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-two  baptisms  recorded,  I  see  only  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  children  to  whom  two  names  were  g^ven,  and  seven 
who  have  been  favoured  with  three.  At  Burbage,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  find  the  following  entry  as  early  as  1781 :  '^  Ap.  29.  Bap- 
tized Charles  Caractacus  Ostorious  Maximilian  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
son  of  Charles  Stone,  tailor,  and  Jenny  his  wife.''  But  the  practice 
of  giving  a  plurality  of  names  is  so  largely  on  the  increase  that  I 
should  not  be  suprized  if  some  afternoon  I  were  required  to  baptize 
a  child  as  "  Albert  Edward  Victor  Christian  George  Frederick  Ernest 
Alexander  John  Charles,''  after  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  whole 
of  his  interesting  male  offspring.  It  is  royal  personages,  I  may  add, 
who  appear  to  have  been  the  originators  of  this  custom,  of  which  an 
example  is  to  be  met  with  as  early  as  1028  in  the  person  of  Urrace 
Teresa,  Queen  of  Leon.  And  again  towards  the  end  of  this  same 
century  we  find  the  name  of  Mary  Isabella,  as  Queen  of  Castile  and 
Leon.  This  lady  appears  to  have  chosen  her  two  names  herself, 
having  been  of  Moorish  origin,  and  baptized  as  a  preliminary  to  her 
marriage  with  King  Alfonso  VI.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  man 
who  bore  more  than  one  baptismal  name  until  two  centuries  after 
this,  when  we  find  Andronicus  Guidon  Comnenus  spoken  of  as 
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lunring  succeeded  Alexis  the  Great  in  the  Empire  of  Trebizond. 

This  is  however  I  fear  a  somewhat  wide  digression  from  my  im* 
mediate  subject. 

In  the  reign  following  that  of  Henry  YIII.  another  attempt  was 
made  to  secure  the  keeping  of  a  register  by  associating  the  parish- 
ioners generally  in  its  guardianship,  the  direction  of  Edward  the 
Sixth's  injunction  in  1547  being  to  the  *^  parson,  vicar,  or  curate,  and 
jpariskioners."  This  was  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the 
first  year  of  Elizabeth,  the  only  alteration  then  made  being  in  the 
disposal  of  the  fine  of  S^.  4id.  which  was  attached  to  neglect  of  the 
duty  of  registration.  This  had  been  allotted  by  Cromwell's  in- 
junctions to  the  repairs  of  the  church.  Those  of  Edward  VI.  how- 
ever transferred  it  to  the  poor  box,  and  the  Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
divided  it  between  the  two. 

In  156^  an  attempt  was  made  to  consolidate  the  system  of  re- 
gistration by  the  establishment  of  diocesan  registries  under  Par- 
liamentary authority,  but  the  energetic  opposition  of  the  clergy 
caused  the  scheme  to  be  abandoned.  Nor  did  a  proposal  of  Lord 
Burghley's,  in  1690,  for  a  general  office  to  embrace  the  whole  king- 
dom, fare  better,  and  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Archbishop  Whitgift, 
this  was  also  withdrawn.  The  clergymen,  having  had  their  attention 
thus  called  to  the  subject,  did  for  themselves  in  1597  what  they 
would  not  allow  Parliament  to  do  for  them,  and  by  a  canon  which 
passed  both  Houses  of  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury,  copies  of 
tiie  parochial  registers  of  each  parish  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the 
diocesan  registry  within  one  month  after  Easter  in  each  year. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  date  of  the  present  book  of  canons 
(1603),  when  we  find  it  ordered  by  canon  Ixx.  that  ^^  In  every  parish 
Church  and  Chapel  within  this  realm,  shall  be  provided  one  parchment 
book  at  the  charge  of  the  parish,  wherein  shall  be  written  the  day 
and  year  of  every  christening,  wedding,  and  burial  which  has  been 
in  that  parish  since  the  time  that  the  law  was  first  made  in  that 
behalf,  so  far  as  the  ancient  books  thereof  can  be  procured.''  This 
book  is  to  be  kept  in  a  coffer  with  three  locks  and  keys,  and  entries 
to  be  made  only  on  Sunday  by  the  clergyman  in  presence  of  the  two 
churchwardens.     Not  a  few  of  these  coffers  are  still  in  existence. 
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but  their  books  are  mostly  gone^  and  they  are  now  much  ofbener  the 
receptacles  of  old  candle-ends  than  of  books  or  parochial  documents. 

Thus  matters  stood  until  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  towards  the  close 
of  which  the  growing  disaffection  and  disunion  existing  in  the 
kingdom  began  to  show  upon  the  registers.  In  the  books  of  St. 
Helenas  Churchy  Auckland^  Durham,  I  find,  under  date  1633,  thai 
'^  Mr.  John  Yaux,  our  minister  was  suspended.  .  .  .  Mr.  John 
Cowper,  of  Durham,  served  in  his  place,  and  left  out  divers  christen* 
ings  unrecorded  and  registered  others  disorderly.''  And  at  Gaineford 
in  the  same  county,  is  this  note :  "  Courteous  reader,  this  is  to  let 
thee  understand  that  many  children  were  left  unrecorded  or  un- 
registered, but  the  reason  and  cause  was  thus : — Some  would  and 
some  would  not,  being  of  a  fickle  condition  as  the  time  was  then : 
tiiis  being  their  end  and  aim,  to  save  a  groate  from  the  poor  clarke, 
80  they  would  rather  have  them  unredgestered.  But  now  .  .  . 
it  is  their  design  to  have  them  redgestered.''  There  is  a  sort  of 
Tommy  Ooodchild  air  of  piety  about  this  excellent  resolution  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Oainford  which  we  will  hope  was  justified 
by  their  subsequent  action.  At  Fittleton  in  this  county  we  find  one 
of  these  books  headed :  "  Ann.  D"^  1663.  Marriages  in  the  parish 
of  Fittleton  and  Haxton  sinc6  my  coming  to  bee  Rector,  there  being 
no  just  register  kept  before.     Steph.  Jay,  Rector.'' 

At  Chart  in  Kent.  "  Marye  the  daughter  of  John  Smith,  Esq., 
was  baptized  on  the  13th  day  of  January  in  1660,  by  John  Case, 
Vicar.  The  first  that  hath  been  baptized  at  the  font  since  it  has 
been  re-erected  by  the  appoynmt.  of  the  said  Mr.  Smith,  being  fall 
sixteen  years  paste.  One  Thomas  Scoone,  an  elder,  having  out  of 
his  blinde  zeale  defaced  and  pulled  it  downe,  wt.  other  ornaments 
belonging  to  the  churche."  Again,  at  Lowestofi},  in  Suffolk, "  For 
some  time  following,  there  was  in  this  towne  neither  minister  nor 
Clarke,  but  the  inhabitants  were  inforced  to  procure  now  one  and 
then  another  to  baptize  their  children,  by  which  means  there  was 
no  register  kept,  only  those  few  hereafter  mentioned  were  by  myself 
baptized  in  those  intervals  when  I  enjoyed  my  freedom."  At  Stain- 
drop,  Durham,  under  date  *'  1644.  From  this  time  to  1646  through 
want  of  a  minister  and  carelessness  of  the  cleark,  during  the  wars. 
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much  of  tbe  registers  is  lost,  only  here  and  there  a  name  registered 
.  .  .  1652.  June  14.  Prom  this  time  till  August  there  was 
noe  minister,  soe  that  the  children  were  carried  to  other  parishes  to 
be  baptized/' 

These  irregular  functions  were  of  course  registered  in  tbe  books 
of  the  parishes  where  they  took  place.  The  Rector  of  St.  Dionis, 
Backchurch,  London,  informs  me  that  there  are  an  unusual  number 
of  marriages  registered  in  the  books  of  that  parish  during  the  re- 
bellion— owing  evidently  to  the  fact  that  the  clergyman  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  possesion  of  the  living  at  the  time  was  not  turned 
out  by  the  Presbyterians,  as  were  most  of  his  neighbours,  and  that 
those  persons  therefore  who  adhered  to  the  old  path  flocked  from  all 
sides  to  his  ministrations.  Nor  were  these  extra-parochial  services 
always  free  from  danger.  In  the  register  book  at  Hexham,  North- 
umberland, is  the  following:  "Note.  That  Mr.  Will.  Lister, 
Minister  of  St.  John  Lees  in  those  distracted  times,  did  both  marry 
and  baptize  all  that  made  their  applications  to  him,  for  w"^.  he  was 
sometimes  severely  threatened  by  the  souldiers,  and  once  had  a  cockt 
pistoU  held  to  his  breast,  so  that  its  no  wond'  yt  y*  registers  for  these 
times  are  so  imperfect,  and  besides  they  are  so  extremely  confused.^' 

In  August,  1653  an  act  was  passed,  called,  after  its  author,  "the 
Barebones  Act,"  by  which  the  custody  of  the  parish  books  was 
transferred  from  the  clergy  and  churchwardens  to  an  official  called 
tiie  Parish  Register,  who  was  sworn  into  his  office  by  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  when  any  entry  was  to  be  made  had  to  produce  the 
book  before  a  justice  and  to  attest  by  his  signature  the  writing 
of  that  magistrate,  for  which  he  wad  paid  a  fee  of  \%d.  on  each 
marriage,  and  4^.  on  each  birth  and  death.  Numerous  instances  of 
the  appointment  of  these  "Registers"  occur.  At  Broad  Hinton 
is  an  entry  to  the  effect  that  "  John  Grinaway  chosen  by  the  in- 
habitants to  be  their  pish.  Register  is  approved  of  and  sworn  there- 
unto before  me  on  the  seven  and  twentieth  day  of  March  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  God  1654.  Wm.  Sadler."  In  the  Bremhill  book 
Edward  Carpenter  describes  himself  as  "  Clark  and  Register  "  in  the 
year  1667,  and  at  Allington,  near  Amesbury,  Stephen  Rutt  is  re- 
corded to  have  been  sworn  to  the  office  of  "  Regestor"  on  May  SI, 
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1665.  Amongst  the  duties  of  this  official  was  the  publishing  the 
banns  of  marriage^  a  thing  which  had  to  be  done  for  three  consecutive 
Sundays,  as  heretofore^  after  which  the  parties  could  be  married  bj 
any  justice  of  the  peace^  the  Register  attending  as  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses. The  following  is  a  record  of  one  of  these  marriages,  extracted 
from  the  books  at  Idmiston,  near  Salisbury :  '^  The  8th  of  May, 
1654.  William  Butler  of  Borecombe  in  this  county  shepherd  about 
the  age  of  24  years  was  married  the  day  and  year  above  written 
unto  Dennis  Bevis  of  Bulford,  being  about  27  years  of  age.  And 
00  declared  (according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  that  behalf  made 
and  provided)  by  John  Rede  of  Porton,  Esq.  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  peace  for  the  county  of  Wilts  and  in  the  presence  of  John  Butler 
fiEtther  of  the  said  William  and  Robert  Rivers  and  Thomas  Bevis 
brother  of  the  said  Dennis  and  others.  The  certificate  from  John 
Smith,  Register  of  Bulford  was  there  produced  and  the  Parish 
Register  of  Borecombe  was  then  and  there  present,  affirming  that 
the  said  parties  were  published  three  times  by  himself  at  Borecombe, 
as  it  is  required  by  the  said  act.     Andrew  London,  Parish  Register.'' 

It  is  noticable  that  ages  are  often  given  in  the  inexact  way  in 
which  they  appear  in  this  document  during  the  period  of  the  Great 
Rebellion — ^though  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  baptismal  book  it  is 
often  the  date  of  birth  and  not  that  of  baptism  which  is  recorded. 
This  is  the  case  at  Southbroom  from  1658  to  1657.  And  at  Fifield 
Bavant  it  would  seem  as  if  births  were  registered  even  in  cases  where 
no  baptism  was  administered. 

I  find  at  Broad  Hinton  a  curiously  strong  expression  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  these  times.  Appended 
to  the  registry  of  the  burial  of  one  Mr.  William  Glanvill  in  1680 
is  the  following :  "  N.p.  He  was  the  son  of  Sr.  John  Glanvill,  Kt. 
Sergeant  at  law  and  Speaker  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year 
1640  in  the  days  of  that  blessed  martyr  King  Charles  the  First  that 
glorious  Defender  of  the  Church  of  England  against  cursed  pres* 
bytery.'' 

To  a  period  not  long  removed  from  this  belong  also  three  curious 
entries  of  deaths  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  an  article  in  the  (now 
deceased)  Home  and  Foreign  Review : — 
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''  Bursted,  Sussex,  1666.  Richard  Bassett,  the  old  clarke  of  this 
parish,  who  had  continued  in  the  office  of  clarke  and  sexton  for  the 
space  of  43  years,  whose  melody  tumbled  forth  as  if  he  had  been 
Slumped  on  the  back  with  a  stone,  was  buried  the  20th  Sept/^ 

"  Kyloe,  Northumberland.  1696.  Buried,  Dec.  7.  Henry,  the 
son  of  Henry  Watson  of  Fenwick,  who  lived  to  the  age  ot  36  years 
and  was  so  great  a  fool  that  he  never  could  put  on  his  own  close, 
nor  never  went  a  i  mile  off  y*  house  in  all  this  space.'^ 

"  Bp.  Middleton,  Durham.  A  poor  maide  of  Comforth  having 
a  decease  in  a  legge  buried  Mail  20,  1674.^' 

I  never  before  heard  of  a  decease  in  the  leg,  but  I  have  heard  re- 
peatedly in  my  own  village  of  an  absence  in  the  same,  or  some  other, 
part  of  the  body. 

I  will  add  here  a  most  charming  inscription  from  the  Melton 
Mowbray  book,  dated  1670,  and  written  after  the  fashion  dear  to 
lawyers,  viz.,  without  a  single  stop : — 

'^  Here  is  a  Bill  of  Burton  Lazars  of  the  people  which  was  buried 
and  which  was  and  married  above  10  years  old  for  because  the  dark 
was  dead  and  therefore  they  were  not  set  down  according  as  they  was 
But  they  are  all  set  down  sure  on  nough  one  among  another  here  in 
this  place.''  ' 

I  must  not  omit  to  add  that  these  irregularities  in  the  registration 
during  the  time  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  although  very  general,  were 
not  universal.  It  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Methuen,in  his  valuable  and 
exhaustive  paper  upon  the  history  of  All  Cannings  in  the  Magazine 
of  our  Society  (vol.  xi.,  p.  189),  that  the  books  were  regularly  kept 
and  the  entries  appear  to  have  been  made  contemporaneously  during 

^  The  BDglish  of  this  gentlemen  oan  be  well  capped  by  a  piece  of  Latin 
occoring  on  a  monumental  slab  in  Cherhill  Cbnrch.  There  are  commemorated 
on  this  slab  the  'virtaes  of  a  certain  good  woman  who  died  in  her  fifty-third  year 
**  .ZBtatiB  811SB."  But  when  her  husband  came  to  die,  he,  being  a  man,  is  recorded 
on  the  same  slab  to  have  departed  in  the  seventy- third  year  *'  ^tatis  sui." 
To  persons  who  do  not  understand  Latin,  (in  case  my  paper  should  chance 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  such)  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain  by  trans- 
lation the  exquisite  absurdity  of  this  piece  of  grammar.  I  can  only  parallel  it 
by  saying  that  it  is  as  if  a  groom  should  equip  bis  steed  with  a  man's  saddle  or  a 
ride  saddle,  not  according  to  the  sex  of  the  person  about  to  ride,  but  according 
as  the  animal  to  be  ridden  was  a  horse  or  a  mare  I 
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the  whole  of  this  period  at  the  chapelry  of  Etchilhampton  in  that 
parish. 

At  the  Bestoration^  the  reg^ter  books  returned  naturally  to  the 
care  of  the  clergy,  where  they  have  ever  since  remained. 

The  Cherhill  books  b^in  in  1690— one  year  after  the  accession 
of  William  and  Mary.  From  this  date  until  1 754  we  have  only 
one  book  used  at  a  time,  made  of  vellum,  with  baptisms  and  marriages 
at  one  end  and  burials  at  the  other,  until  they  met  in  the  middle 
and  a  new  book  had  to  be  begua.  In  the  books  of  Broad  Hinton, 
however,  of  this  period  (and  in  fact  from  the  time  of  their  com- 
mencement in  1611)  the  three  entries  appear,  to  have  been  kept  in 
parallel  columns,  the  baptisms  generally  taking  up  more  than  one 
half  of  the  page,  the  burials  a  smaller  portion,  and  the  marriages 
being  inserted  vertically  between  them.  The  most  curious  thing 
that  I  find  in  the  Cherhill  books  of  this  time  is  a  horoscope,  or  what 
I  suppose  to  be  such.  This  occurs  opposite  to  the  entry  of  the 
baptism  of  one  Hesther  Smith  in  February,  17-^,^  and  is  as  follows: 

n       /       K 
1.7.11.12 

I    I    » 

78676 

What  the  connection  is  between  the  zodiacal  signs  and  the  figures 
placed  beneath  them,  or  what  is  the  nature  of  the  calculation,  I 
have  been  unable  to  discover,  and  should  feel  greatly  beholden  to 
anyone  who  could  inform  me.  The  only  other  apparent  reference  to 
astrology  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  one  mentioned  by  Bums, 
in  his  History  of  Parochial  Begisters.     This  is  at  St.  Edmund's, 


1  This  fraotional-lookiDg  way  of  writing  dates  in  tha  first  three  months  of  the 
year,  arising  from  the  beginning  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  on  March  25th,  and 
of  the  legal  year  on  January  1st,  although  of  frequent  occurence,  is  by  no 
means  universal.  This  **ecdeBiastioal"  year  is  of  course  not  to  be  oonfosed 
with  the  spiritual  year,  often  called  ecdesiastioal,  which  begins  in  Advent.  In 
an  old  Prayer  Book  in  my  possession,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1740,  is  a  <*  Note, 
thai  ike  Suppuiaiion  of  ihe  year  of  our  Lord  in  the  Church  qf  England  %mi- 
neih  the  5ih  and  2(Hh  day  qf  March/' 
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Dudley,  where,  under  date  of  1589  we  are  informed  that  Samuell, 
son  of  William  Smithe,  Clarke,  Vicare  of  Duddly,  was  bom  on 
Friday  morning  at  4  of  the  clock,  being  the  xxviij  day  of  February. 
The  sign  of  that  day  was  the  middle  of  Aquarius  St ,  the  sign  of 
the  month  K ,  the  plenet  of  the  day  $  ,  plenet  of  the  same  ower  $ 
and  the  morrow  day.  Whose  name  hath  continued  in  Duddly  from 
the  conqueste/' 

To  the  same  valuable  and  scarce  work  I  am  indebted  for  the  fact 
(on  which  the  author  is  a  good  authority,  he  having  been  in  the 
office  of  the  Registrar- General), that  the  best  preserved  of  the  register 
books  of  the  kingdom  are  those  of  marriage;  next,  those  of  burial ; 
and  worst,  those  of  baptism  (pp.  100,  144).  And  furthermore  for 
the  following  curious  saying,  which  he  states  to  be  an  old  English 
proverb :  '^  The  marriage  df  a  young  woman  and  a  young  man  is  of 
God's  making,  as  Adam  and  Eve :  of  an  old  man  and  a  young 
woman  of  our  Lady's  making,  as  Mary  and  Joseph  :  but  of  an  old 
woman  and  a  young  man  by  the  Author  of  Evil ''  (p.  165.) 

The  handwriting  in  these  old  books  is  remarkably  good  and  careful 
— much  better  than  what  I  find  a  century  later.  It  is  curious  to 
see  the  German  form  of  the  letter  e  gradually  passing  through  the 
form  (very  similar  to  an  o)  which  held  its  ground  for  so  long  a  time 
into  that  in  which  it  appears  in  modem  manuscript.  The  two  latter 
forms  are  not  uncommonly  found  together  in  the  same  word.  And 
in  the  same  way  I  see  an  instance  of  the  Grerman  and  the  modem 
English  r  occurring  together  in  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Preter,  in 
17l2|.  The  gradual  transformation  of  the  ff  into  F  may  also  be 
traced,  the  second  stroke  getting  smaller  and  smaller  until  it  dis^ 
appears  in  the  detached  central  stroke  which  is  at  present  used. 
These  two  forms  also  coexist  in  the  case  of  the  same  name,  borne  by 
the  same  person ;  whence  it  has  come,  no  doubt,  that  some  families 
have  retained  the  one  form  as  J^and  others  of  cognate  origin  have 
been  content  with  F.  In  a  like  way  I  trace  the  manner  in  which 
names  now  widely  different  have  been  derived  one  from  the  other. 
Maskelyne  becomes  Masklyne;  then  a  little  later  Maskling;  then 
Masling ;  and  then  the  now  not  uncommon  form  of  Maslen.  So 
Talbot  becomes  Tolbit — then  Tobit;   in  which  form  it  would  no 
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doubt  be  referred  by  a  casual  observer  who  was  unacquainted  with 
its  real  history,  to  a  scriptural  origin.  Similarly  the  now  not  un- 
common Wiltshire  name  of  Amor  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  witii 
the  widespread  influence  which  is  denoted  by  that  word  in  Latin, 
but  is  simply  a  corruption  of  Aylmer,  as  traceable  in  the  rasters 
of  St.  Katharine's,  Savemake.  Spelling  is,  I  need  scarcely  say,  a 
matter  of  the  most  perfect  indifference  up  to  a  very  short  while  ago. 
There  are  repeated  instances  in  the  Cherhill  books  of  the  same  name 
being  spelled  differently  in  the  same  entry ;  and  in  successive  entries 
the  variety  is  infinite.  Ealey,  Ealy,  EUy,  Ely,  and  Hely  all  occur 
within  the  space  of  one  generation  for  the  same  family.  So  Hazel, 
Hazell,  Hasel,  Heasel,  and  Hezel.  And  this  list  I^might  multiply 
almost  indefinitely.^ 

In  Christian  names  the  great  crux  appears  to  have  been  tiie  name 
of  Rebecca,  which  occurs  in  almost  every  imaginable  spelling,  the 
most  curious  perhaps  being  Bebakko,  in  1716,  and  Rabacko,  in  1725. 
In  the  name  of  Elizabeth  the  only  question  appears  to  have  been 
whether  to  assign  the  a  to  the  second  syllable  and  the  e  to  the  last, 
or  vice  versa,  Hester  appears  in  the  curious  form  of  Easter ,  in 
1724,  and  Martha  in  that  of  Mattha  (as  it  is  even  now  often  pro- 
nounced), five  years  later.  Sarah  similarly  becomes  Sary,  in  1734, 
and  Sara  on  a  subsequent  occasion ;  Alice,  Ellis,  in  1756,  and  Mice, 
in  1721 ;  while  we  get  at  different  times  such  strange,  yet  clearly- 
recognizable  designations  as  Meriah,  Georog,  Edwan,  Meery,  and 
Edument.  One  Lucy  Alexander  has  been  unfortunate  in  the  spelling 
of  both  her  names,  appearing  as  Lusy  Elxander  in  1789.  Three 
Christains  appear  to  one  Christian  :  eight  Hannahs  spell  their  name 
with  one  n  against  fourteen  who  enjoy  the  usual  number :  and  al- 
though we  have  one  Winifred,  the  balance  of  testimony  is  largely 
in  favour  of  Wineford.  An  Orford,  baptized  in  1838,  I  strongly 
suspect  to  have  been  named,  not  after  the  noble  house  of  Walpole, 

^  So  in  the  records  of  my  own  family,  the  last  syllable  of  our  name  is  spelled 
in  no  less  than  five  different  ways.  And  I  actually  find  one  of  my  anoeatws 
inscribed  on  the  Scottish  Parliamentary  Roll  with  one  spelling  in  1670,  and  bis 
brother  appointed  Commissioner  of  Supply  for  the  county  with  another  spelling 
in  161d,  while  they  were  both  Of  them  making  contemporaneous  entries  in  oor 
family  fiible  with  a  third ! 
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but  after  the  cake-burning  king.  In  1798  I  find  an  entry  (written 
in  so  clear  a  hand  that  not  one  of  the  letters  is  mistakeable)  of  the 
burial  of  "  Besepty,  Daughter  of  Eristper  Bromham/^  This  means 
of  course  Bessy,  daughter  of  Christopher,  and  occurs  in  a  hand  quite 
different  from  that  of  any  of  the  entries  either  before  or  after.  My 
idea  is  that  for  some  reason  or  other  the  churchwarden  or  clerk  took 
upon  himself  to  enter  it,  and  not  being  able  to  read  the  memorandum 
made  by  the  clergyman,  put  it  in  this  curious  form.  And  from  the 
initial  letter  of  Christopher  being  taken  for  an  E,  we  learn  no  doubt 
that  the  less  educated  people  still  wrote  that  vowel  in  the  German 
way,  which  had  long  been  abandoned  by  the  more  educated.  Letitia 
appears  as  Lettisha^  in  1752,  and  at  a  later  period  as  Lettechia.  In 
the  first  of  these  entries  it  was  originally  written  in  a  larg^  bold 
hand  Purtishah,  but  through  this  the  pen  has  been  passed,  and 
Lettisha  written  twice  above  it.  This  spelling  is  however  sometimes 
even  now  a  matter  of  deliberate  choice.  1  have  myself  been  oblifi^ed 
to  write  Millicent  in  the  registers  with  an  ^  intruded  between  the 
second  and  third  syllables,  despite  my  protest ;  and  nothing  will 
disabuse  some  of  my  parishioners  of  the  idea  that  they  are  right  in 
compelling  me 'to  enter  Winifred  as  '' Wineford,'^  however  much  I 
may  wince  under  the  operation.  Among  other  curious  names  in  the 
Cherhill  registers  I  may  mention  Israel  as  a  girl's  baptismal  name 
in  1751,  and  Francis  as  that  of  a  woman  whose  marriage  is  recorded 
in  1722.  The  common  name  of  Dyke  is  metamorphosed  into  Diyck; 
and  the  current  pronunciation  of  Bawlings  is  shewn  by  its  being 
spelled  "  Rolling^,*'  even  as  the  entry  of  ''  Piteryealy  '*  accuses  tiie 
shortened  penultimate  and  preposed  y  customary  in  these  two  names; 
and,  as  I  fear,  that  of  '^  John  Arris  '^  at  Newington  Butts,  in  1689, 
shews  an  indifference  to  aspirates  which  is  not  without  a  parallel 
even  in  the  present  day.  In  1598  I  find  the  name  of  Hugh  spelled 
''  Hewge  '^  in  the  records  of  St.  Matthew's,  Friday  Street,  London. 
And  (to  add  here  a  few  more  curious  names  which  I  have  extracted 
from  the  registers  of  this  parish,  and  also  from  those  of  St.  Peter's 
Cheap,)  the  following  appear  as  Christian  names  of  males,  HannibaUj 
Sty  las,  Armynger,  All  Santis  (All  Saints),  Bowlas,  Galfrid,  Znrai« 
zaday,  and  Purifie.    Of  females,  Adlyn,  Armenelle,  Eriphine,  AIm^ 
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Brillanaa^  Mertila,  Beabocka,  and  Althemire.  The  modern  ''Minye'* 
ocean  (thus  spelled)  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  and  Maryana 
similarly  anticipates  her  appearance  in  the  moated  grange.  The 
names  of  Harrye  and  Jehoyda  are  given  to  girls,  and  Affabell  to  a 
boy.  Bat  the  most  curious  thing  in  the  baptismal  roister  of  St. 
Peter's  Cheap,  is  that  in  the  case  of  foundlings  they  are  almost  in- 
variably baptized  by  the  name  of  Peter — ^the  name  of  the  street  or 
lane  in  which  they  were  found  being  given  as  a  surname.  In  St. 
Matthew's,  on  the  other  hand  that  name  is  generally  given  as  a 
surname,  the  Christian  name  varying.  One  however  in  the  last 
century,  found  on  a  Monday,  appears  in  the  register  as  Matthew 
Monday — ^following  the  precedent  set  by  Bobinson  Crusoe.  Apropos 
of  the  man  Friday,  the  following  names  occur  in  the  register  of 
Oolden  Orove  Church,  Jamaica,  as  having  been  bestowed  during  the 
last  century  on  some  of  that  distinguished  person's  fellow  coontiy- 
men.  Oirls:  Penina  Almona,  Francena  Aramanda,  Margaret 
Abijah,  and  Caroline  Celeste  Celestina  Minima  Constantina.  And  a 
boy,  John  Hezekiah  Baijona  Thomas  I 

Careless  and  eccentric  spelling  is,  I  need  scarcely  say,  very  com- 
mon in  old  registers.  I  find  one  child  at  Cherhill  ^^  paptized ''  in 
1732,  and  to  restore  the  balance  of  duty  between  the  two  letters, 
another  is  '^Babtized"  ten  years  later.  An  entry  in  1794  is  dated 
the  33rd  day  of  Junly ;  and  "  his  wife "  is  spelled  "  is  wfife "  in 
1796.  The  most  unintelligible  name  that  I  find  is  that  of  Dillaziver, 
for  a  girl,  in  1776;  and  the  most  incredible  statement,  that  a  girl 
was  bom  on  the  28th  September,  1799,  agedfour-and-a-halfyeoTti 
which  reminds  me  of  the  answer  to  an  enquiry  as  to  when  the  late 
Mr.  O'Sullivan  died,  that ''  if  he  had  lived  till  to-morrow,  he  would 
have  been  dead  a  month  I ''  Men  are  always  stated  in  the  Cherhill 
register  to  have  married  their  wives,  except  in  one  instance,  where 
the  wife  is  recorded  in  1811  as  having  married  her  husband.  This 
entry  is  moreover  in  an  entirely  different  handwriting  to  that  in 
which  any  of  the  other  entries  for  several  years  before  and  after  are 
made;  so  that  the  only  supposition  must  be  that  the  grey  mare 
^t  at  the  books  and  expressed  her  own  will  and  intention. 
No  subsequent  records  of  this  fEunily  are^  I  regret  to  say^  handed 
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down  by  tradition  for  the  instruction  or  warning  of  posterity. 
It  is  time  however  that  I  should  return  to  my  historical  sketch  of 
the  progress  of  registration.  In  the  year  1754  occurs  an  attempt  to 
relieve^  by  the  addition  of  a  separate  book  for  marriages^  the  chaos 
of  entries  which  had  before  been  bound  up  between  one  pair  of  covers. 
This  book  consisted  of  printed  forms  in  which  were  first  recorded 
the  publication  of  the  banns^  and  then  the  performance  of  the 
marriage.  Being  however  only  of  paper,  this  book  did  not  entirely 
supersede  the  vellum  book,  and  I  find  a  good  many  marriages  be- 
tween this  date  and  1813  entered  in  both  books,  with  the  usual 
results  of  numerous  discrepancies  in  spelling.  During  this  time  the 
only  thing  of  particular  interest  that  I  note  at  Cherhill  is  the  des- 
cription of  one  Richard  Bush  as  a  '*^  scribbler,''  a  designation  with 
which  I  may  cap  that  of  Richard  Michels  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate^ 
in  1607,  as  an  ''  aquavityman,''  and  of  Brian  Pearson  of  St.  Mary- 
lebone,  Durham,  in  1722  as  "the  Abbey  Dog-Whipper/'  The 
Westbury  and  Dilton  books  of  this  period  are  rich  in  curious  entries, 
made  by  a  Vicar  of  the  name  of  Hewitt,  who  held  the  living  for 
between  forty  and  fifty  years,  and  deceased  in  the  year  1798.  I  copy 
a  few  of  them  from  transcripts  with  which  the  present  Vicar,  the 
Rev.  H.  Duke,  has  kindly  favored  me,  indicating  the  names  by 
initials  only : — 

WEsrrBUET. 

<<  E.  H.,  a  kind  of  Cannibal  man  had  eat  some  horsefleBh  raw,  and  was  never 
well  afterwards :  he  died  soon  upon  it :  his  father  was  hanged  some  years  ago 
for  the  murder  of  one  B.  of  Westhnry— I  say  huried  £.  H.,  October  27, 1766." 

**  F.  P.,  widow,  found  dead  at  her  door.  She  had  been  drinking  drams,  4bo.| 
all  day :  so  suffocated  with  strong  liquors.    Buried  March  15,  1767." 

<'  J.  8.,  aged  63,  who  sold  the  Vicar's  house  next  the  millpond  to  J.  M.  which 
I  sued  for  in  Chancery,  and  the  parish  put  me  into  possession  of  it  Septemberi 
1769.    Buried  Feb.  11, 1769." 

**  M.  N.,  widow,  aunt  to  J.  H.,  who  rents  of  Thos.  Phipps,  Esq..  of  Leigh, 
four  Farms,  viz ;  two  Dilton  Farms,  Grant's  Farm  on  the  hill,  and  Colton's 
Croft,  near  £500  a  year :  and  JC500  a  year  or  nearly  of  W.  Bennett,  Esq.  of 
Norton  Bayant  Yet  he  and  his  cousin  J.  H.,  called  Bacon  H.,  let  their  poor 
aunt  M.  K.  starve,  though  both  rich  men,  and  to  be  kept  by  the  parish,  and  to 
be  buried  out  of  Westbury  Workhouse,  May  5,  1774,  at  tiie  parish  expense." 
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"J.  B.  of  the  Weavers'  Arms,  in  a  deeponding  condition  hanged  himself  in 
his  own  house,  bat  lies  buried  in  Westbury  Church  with  his  Father,  &.  N.«  of 
the  Bell.  I  was  and  Family  at  this  time  at  Nantwich  in  Cheshire,  to  see  dj 
sister  and  friends :  so  he  had  no  Burial  Service  read  over  him  nor  ought  to  have 
it ;  notwithstanding  tho  Coroner's  warrant  left  for  that  purpose.  ^  He  and  his 
last  wife  followed  the  Methodists  for  years.  I  prayed  with  him  just  before  my 
journey  to  Cheshire  began,  31  July  last,  and  he  told  me  then  he  had  attempted 
and  should  hang  himself.  He  turned  of  a  black  melancholy  countenanoe,  and 
seldom  came  to  ohoroh.     Buried  Sept  7,  1775." 

*'  £.  B.,  widow  of  J.  B.  She  hanged  herself.  It  was  said  she  sold  herself  to 
tho  Devil  some  years  ago.  The  Jury  brought  her  in  a  Lunatiok,  so  she  was 
buried  in  the  ohurehyard,  June  21,  1776." 

«  M.  B.  Widow,  aged  73  years,  of  Westbury  Leigh.  She  had  the  Great  Bell 
rang  out  at  6  in  the  morning  and  until  9  o'dook  and  after  she  was  buried — wiiiok 
was  March  16,  1777." 

<<  8.,  wife  of  J.  v.,  died  of  a  fright  from  her  husband  who  threatened  to  beat 
«Qt  her  brains.    Buried  Oet  17,  1786." 

*<  E.  M.,  widow,  aged  103  years,  a  dirty  squalled  person,  eat  up  with  filth  : 
been  kept  by  the  parish  these  40  years  and  by  begging.    Buried  Oct.  8, 1786," 

<<  J.  E.  P.  Intoxicated  with  Rum  Toddy  by  washing  out  a  Rum  Puncheon 
with  boiling  water  of  J.  M.  which  was  put  in  the  bam  in  Marriage  Orchard— 
tumbled  headlong  in  Oibbe's  Close  on  plain  ground  and  broke  his  neok.  Buried 
Feb.  10, 1787.    He  was  a  Drunkard." 

'<  W.,  an  unbaptized  son  of  E.  C.  and  E.  his  wife,  aged  6  weeks,  whidii  B. 
N.,  deputy  sexton,  buried,  Nov.  3, 1787,  in  the  Vestry  Room  in  R.  £.  alias  G.'s 
Brick  Grave,  without  my  consent  or  asking  reason  or  giving  me  the  least  notioe: 
tho'  I  told  him  and  sent  E.  C.  word  that  66.  8<^.  I  would  have  for  the  future  for 
every  person  of  his  family  that  was  buried  in  that  Grave,  since  he  had  refnaad 
to  pay  me  for  his  son  W.,  who  was  buried  in  the  same  Brick  Grave." 

^  Mr.  J.  H.,  aged  02  years,  died  of  a  mortification  :  would  have  no  Christian 
burial  read  over  him,  and  desired  me  not  to  attend :  he  had  left  the  Establishad 
Church,  turned  Independent,  then  left  their  meeting  and  turned  Anabaptisti 
and  was  attended  to  his  Grave,  which  is  near  the  Communion  Table,  by  two 
Anabaptist'  teachers  and  some  others  of  that  sect,  and  carried  to  the  Grave  by 
six  men  of  that  sect.  He  lived,  the  people  said,  like  a  Hog,  and  was  buried 
like  a  Dog.    Certainly  he  was  an  Epicurean.     Was  buried  Oct  24,  1788." 

^<  R.  T.  Publican  of  the  Angel,  of  a  most  drunken  oharaeter.  Aged  69 
years.  He  died  drunk.  J.  M.  alwaies  suj^lied  this  drunken  House  and  Fellow 
with  Gin.  I  record  not  this  because  he  was  a  Presbyterian,  but  because  lie  was 
a  most  vicious  and  vile  Fellow,  and  tried  all  I  oould  to  put  him  down.  Buried 
August  12, 1700." 
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DiLTON. 

^<  J.y  son  of  W.  D.,  a  soldier,  married  one  £.  H.,  of  Dilton,  datighter  of  J. 
H.y  of  Dilton  Dye-houae,  who  was  transported  to  Nortli  America  for  stealing 
dye-stuff  from  Messrs  James  and  Nicholas  Codell,  of  Chapmanslade,  some  years 
ago.  The  said  £.  D.  above,  mother  of  this  sod  J.,  I  buried  the  7th  of  April, 
1777,  as  above  in  Dilton  Ohapel  on  tbe  mother's  promise  of  paying  me  what  she 
owed  me,  or  6f .  ^d.  for  the  fee.  The  old  grandmother  of  the  boy  has  only  paid 
me  ooe  sbilling  towards  her  daughter  E.'s  fee,  though  they  both  died  in  West- 
bury  Leigh,  and  none  of  the  family  of  Hs  ever  buried  at  Dilton  at  all  :  for 
old  R.  H.,  Uie  dyer,  I  buried  at  Westbury  in  the  Churohyard:  his  widow  died 
at  Longleat,  and  was  buried  in  the  ehuroh  at  Homingsham,  Corsley,  or  tha 
new  ohuroh  in  the  Woodlands,  J.  H.,  tbeir  son,  transported,  died  in  America, 
B.  H.,  son  of  J.  the  transport,  I  buried  in  Dilton  Chapel,  April  1st,  1776,  on 
the  promise  of  the  mother  paying  my  fee  of  6«.  M,y  of  which  she  paid  me  sinoe 
^.  And  now  the  boy  J.  D.  is  buried  in  Dilton  Chapel  by  J.  6^,,  my  se^ily 
without  my  knowledge  or  privity." 

"  Never  a  D.  or  H.  in  the  World  ever  were  buried  in  any  of  the  Churches  of 
this  parish,  nor  none  of  the  Hs.  J.  H.,  the  transport,  in  Mr.  Wroughton's  time 
crowded  an  infeint  into  Dilton  Chapel  unknown  to  him :  and  so  forsooth  every- 
body of  this  Grand  Folks  must  do  as  they  please,  who  are  near  being  kept  by 
the  parbh.  I  have  threatened  J.  G.,  sexton,  to  prosecute  him,  but  he  has 
promised  to  see  me  paid  6«.  8<l.  from  S.  D.,  or  H.,  the  boy's  uncle." 

'•  8.  B.,  widow,  aged  103  years,  died  of  a  dropsy.  Buried  March  24th,  1786."* 

We  come  now  to  a  curious  and  abortive  attempt  on  the  part  of  a 
distressed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  raise  a  lucellum,  not  only 
from  the  lighting  of  the  torch  of  life^  but  out  of  its  extinction  also. 
In  the  year  1783,  the  national  resources  having  been  heavily  drained 
by  the  war  with  France,  and  still  further  also  by  the  payment  of 
nearly  ten  millions  sterling  to  the  American  loyalists,  as  an  indemnity 
for  their  losses  during  the  War  of  Independence,  a  stamp  duty  of  3d. 
was  imposed  upon  the  entry  of  every  "  burial,  marriage,  birth,  and 
christening,^'  the  tax  to  commence  on  October  1st.    Two  years  later 


*  Various  intereiting  estrMts  from  other  Wiltohire  registers  are  to  be  Ibimd  In  Nicliols'B  **  Ool* 
leptanea."    I  append  a  list  of  tlie  parishes  to  which  they  belong  :— 


Vol.  Ti.,  p.  227— Malmesbury. 

»»  ▼*!  »  $$    72— CoUingbourn  Dueis. 

H  »»       175-  CoUingbourn  Kingston. 
„       „        180— Burbage. 
„       „        188- Tidoombe. 

H  Tiii.,  „  190— Chute. 
„      „       201— Marlcet  Lavington. 


VfL  T^  p.  28— Great  Bedwrn. 

„      „   36  and  861— Little  Bedwyn. 

M      tt  SO— Easton. 

„     „  2t0— dS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Marlborough, 

„      ,,  268— St.  Mary,  Marlborough. 

,,      ,,  846— Preshttte. 

„      „  850-MUdenhall. 

M     t»  S6S— Ogboume  St.  Andrew, 

»•     It  368— Ogboume  St.  George. 
Portions  of  the  registers  of  Dumford,  Stratton  St.  Margaret,  South  Marston,  and  some  other 
parishes  were  also  privately  printed  by  Sir  Thomas  Fhillipps,  about  the  year  1822.    We  much  want 
eopias  of  these  books  in  our  Devises  Library. 

VOL.   XVI. — NO.   XLVIU.  X 
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this  was  extended  to  Dissenters'  reg^istrations^  but  Uie  whole  was 
repealed  in  1794^  after  having  lasted  only  eleven  years.^  The  tax 
was  collected  by  means  of  impressed  stamps^  and  in  {he  books  of 
Bremhill  parish  I  find  each  entry  during  this  period  written  apon  a 
stamp^  with  the  exception  of  such  as  related  to  paupers^  which  wefO 
kept  in  a  separate  book^  and  unstamped. 

Obedience  to  this  law  seems  however  to  have  been  far  from  oniversaL 
I  find  no  trace  of  these  stamps  either  in  my  own  books^  or  in  the 
great  majority  of  such  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine.  This  may 
however  possibly  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  sixth  section 
of  the  Act  empowers  H.  M.  Commissioners  to  grant  licenses  of  ex« 
emption  in  certain  cases — or  I  should  perhaps  rather  say^  in  uncertain 
cases^  for  there  would  seem  to  have  been  no  restriction  whatever 
upon  their  powers.*  In  the  register  book  of  the  parish  of  Wath,  in 
the  county  of  York,  one  Thomas  Hattersley,  Curate,  describes  him- 
self as  being  '^  licensed  to  register  baptisms,  marriages,  and  bunals 
in  books  without  stamps/' 

'  It  was  subsequently  re-enacted  in  a  modified  form  together  with  an  impost 
upon  all  bachelors  and  widows  ;  and  we  not  infrequently  meet  with  the  record 
of  these  payments  mixed  up  with  the  entries  which  belong  more  properly  to 
my  present  subject. 

>  The  wording  of  the  section  is  as  foUows :  '*  Providing  always  and  be  it 
further  enacted,  that  no  parson,  vicar,  curate,  or  other  person  shall  be  subject  to 
any  the  penalties  or  forfeitures  in  this  act  mentioned  for  entering  or  causing  to 
be  entered  any  burial,  marriage,  birth,  or  christening  in  any  parish  regista 
without  any  marks  or  stamps  therein,  where  a  license  under  the  hands  of  three 
of  the  Commissioners  for  the  time  being,  appointed  to  put  this  Act  into  execu- 
tion, or  any^  officer  or  officers  by  Ihem  impowered,  shall  have  been  granted^ 
signifying  their  or  his  leave  or  approbation  that  the  entry  of  any  burial,  mairiage, 
birth,  or  christening  be  written  without  any  marks  or  stamps  thereon,  bo  as  the 
person  or  persons  having  the  custody  of  such  registers  do  from  time  to  time 
when  and  as  often  as  he  or  they  shall  be  thereto  required,  permit  the  said  Com- 
missioners, or  any  of  them,  or  any  officer  or  agent  by  them  or  the  major  pait 
of  them  for  that  purpose  appointed,  to  inspect  and  view  such  registers,  and  do 
also  from  time  to  time  when  and  as  often  as  he  or  they  shall  be  thereto  required 
by  the  said  Commissioners  or  the  major  part  of  them,  or  any  other  by  them  or 
the  major  part  of  them  authorized,  pay  unto  the  Receiyer'General,  for  the  time 
being,  of  such  duties  or  such  officer  or  person  as  the  said  Commissioners  or  the 
major  part  of  them  shall  appoint  to  receive  the  same,  all  such  sum  and  sums  of 
money  which  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  Act  ought  to  be 
paid  in  respect  of  all  and  every  such  entry  and  entries  as  shall  be  written  in  such 
registers,  anything  herein  contained  to  the  contrary  thereof  notwithstanding/' 
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This  was  however  not  the  first  time,  I  may  mention,  that  the 
revenue  officers  had  taken  an  interest  in  the  aflPairs  of  domestic  life, 
for  the  same  three  offices  of  the  church  had  been  laid  under  taxation 
by  William  III.  in  1695,  the  duty  being  proportioned  to  the  rank 
and  means  of  the  person  taxed.  As  the  collection  of  this  however 
was  not  connected  in  any  way  with  registration,  it  scarcely  falls 
within  the  compass  of  my  subject.  The  only  reference  to  it  that  I 
have  anywhere  met  with  is  in  the  Avebury  register,  where  I  find, 
under  date  1698,  "  Henry,  the  son  of  John  Smith,  who  was  assessed 
for  £600,  was  baptized  Sept.  8/^  What  is  perhaps  more  akin  to 
the  matter  in  hand  is  that  in  the  time  of  this  same  sovereign,  the 
clergy  were  deprived  of  their  fees  for  the  search  of  the  register  books, 
to  which  (by  6  and  7  Wm.  Ill,,  cap.  6)  they  were  bound  to  allow 
access  without  fee  or  reward.  Nor  was  this  most  inequitable  pro- 
vision repealed,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  until  the 
passing  of  Sir  George  Rose's  Act,  in  1812,  though  the  very  following 
year  (1695)  the  sum  of  sixpence  was  allowed  to  the  clergy  for  each 
entry  that  they  made  in  the  register. 

In  1818  the  whole  system  of  registration  was  changed,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  Act  of  the  previous  year.  Forms  similar  to  those 
now  in  use  were  supplied  in  paper  for  baptisms  and  burials,' while  the 
marriages  were  continued  in  very  much  the  same  form  as  before.  The 
record  of  the  banns  was  transferred  to  another  book,  and  the  woi*ds 
''  by  consent  of  were  added,  this  blank  intended  of  course  to  be 
filled  up  with  the  word  "  parents,''  or  "  guardians,"  as  the  case  might 
be,  when  the  bride  was  under  age.  But  one  wise  clergyman  has 
miide  it  read  (in  1824)  "  With  consent  of  the  parties  "  forgetting 
that  such  consent  was  orally  given  in  every  case  during  the  ceremony 
in  facie  ecclesia.  In  1837  occurred  the  last  change,  when  the  shape 
of  the  marriage  books  was  altered,  and  two  volumes  were  provided, 
one  to  be  sent,  when  filled  up,  to  the  Registrar  of  the  diocese,  and 
the  other  to  remain  permanently  in  the  custody  of  the  Incumbent 
(6  and  7,  Will.  IV.,  c.  36).  The  books  for  baptisms  and  burials 
remained  unaltered. 

I  may  mention  in  passing  *that  besides  the  parochial  registers 
which  form  the  subject  of  this  paper,  there  exist  a  considerable 
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number  of  similar  records  belonging  to  various  dissenting  bodies, 
lists  and  descriptions  of  which  are  comprised  in  the  report  of  a  Com- 
mission on  the  subject  which  was  appointed  in  1836,  and  which 
reported  the  following  year.  The  earliest  ]of  these  registers  are 
those  of  the  French  Protestants  in  London  and  Canterbury,  which 
go  back  as  far  as  15Q7.  The  Baptist  community  come  next  in  point 
of  antiquity :  their  registers  begin  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  See 
Parliamentary  Papers,  vol.  xxviiL  There  are  some  singular  entries 
in  the  marriage  registers  of  Shapwick  Church,  Dorsetshire,  occurring 
at  intervals  from  1696  to  1722,  and  running  thus,  ^^Marryed  else- 
where,^' or  else  "  Marryed,  or  pretended,  at  a  lawless  church/'  I 
imagine  that  these  must  refer  to  a  chapel  of  the  Nonjurors,  though 
the  Vicar  of  the  parish  tells  me  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  obtain 
any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
says  however  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  Royalists  in  Shap- 
wick at  the  time  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  and  he  thinks  it  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  their  children  would  be  led  by  the  principles  in  which 
they  had  been  brought  up  to  espouse  the  cause  of  tiie  Nonjurors 
in  the  next  generation. 

Modem  foreign  r^stration  does  not  of  course  come  witiiin  the 
scope  of  our  investigation  as  an  archsBological  society ;  but  for  the 
benefit  of  anyone  who  may  be  curious  in  such  matters  I  may  say 
that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  information  on  i^e  subject 
derivable  from  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  1832.  See  Parlia- 
mentary Papers,  vol.  xiv. 

In  the  same  volume  I  see  a  very  remarkable  statement  by  one 
witness  to  the  effect  that  "  At  the  last  York  Assizes  •  •  .  upon 
Mr.  Serjeant  Jones  stating  that  an  obliteration  appeared  in  a  register 
which  was  produced,  Mr.  Justice  Alderson,  who  tried  the  cause, 
observed  ^  Are  you  surprised  at  that,  Brotiber  Jones?  I  am  not  at 
all  surprised.  I  have  had  much  experience,  and  I  never  saw  a  parish 
register  book  in  my  life  that  was  not  falsified  in  one  way  or  other, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  one  that  is  not.^  **  (P^ge  64.)  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  this  was  by  far  too  sweeping  a  statem^it 
of  the  learned  and  distinguished  Judge's;  although  unquestionably 
in  the  very  careless  and  un*business-like  way  in  which  r^^i^ters 
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were  too  often  kept^  there  were  great  opportunities  of  falsification^ 
of  which  advantage  is  known  to  have  been  sometimes  taken.  The 
only  instance  of  this  which  has  come  to  my  own  knowledge  occurred 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Peter^  Comhill^  and  for  the  following  account 
of  it  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Whittington^  Rector  of  the 
parish,  and  I  believe  a  collateral  descendant  of  the  well-known  Lord 
Mayor  of  that  name.  "In  1829/'  he  says,  ''a  Chancery  suit  was 
pending,  the  issue  of  which  turned  upon  an  entry  in  the  register, 
and  two  persons  came  to  see  the  books  in  company  with  the  parish 
clerk.  They  aflberwards  induced  him  to  retire  to  spend  the  evening 
fltt  one  of  the  taverns  in  the  parish,  and  then,  after  making  him 
drunk,  as  the  evidence  sworn  before  the  Lord  Mayor  would  seem  to 
show,  he  delivered  up  the  keys  of  the  church  and  registers,  that  they 
might  search  them  (as  they  said)  early  the  next  mornin£p.  They 
paid  an  early  visit,  it  would  seem,  to  the  church,  erased  the  original 
entry,  and  in  a  very  clumsy  manner  inserted  another  and  then  de- 
cftmped.'* 

I  have  already  incidentally  given  several  examples  from  burial 
records  of  epithets  or  descriptions  attaching  to  the  persons  whose 
decease  is  recorded.  I  proceed  to  add  a  few  more.  At  St.  Oswald's, 
Durham,  '^  Lyonel  Martine,  a  very  honest  man,  aged  Ixxxxvii.  years, 
bur.  23  July,  1616.''  And  in  the  same  book,  '' Mrs.  Margaret 
Pudsay,  and  old  maid,  papist."  At  Oreat  Staughton,  Hunts,  in 
1618,  ''Sepulta  est  Jana  Poole,  anicula."  At  Teddington,  Mid- 
dlesex, ''  James  Parsons,  who  had  often  eat  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  or 
a  peck  of  hasty  pudding  at  a  time,  which  caused  his  death,  buried 
March  7,  174|,  aged  86."  At  Norton  in  Cheshire,  was  buried  in 
1743  a  gentleman  who  is  lauded  in  the  register  book  almost  as  much 
as  he  might  have  been  on  his  tombstone: ''  Comeliness  and  cheerful- 
ness shone  brightly  in  him :  his  expressions  were  handsome,  facetious, 
and  mild :  to  all  easy  and  just :  to  his  friends  particularly  respectftd; " 
and  so  on. 

In  the  marriage  reg^isters  I  have  only  come  across  one  descriptive 
entry,  and  that  is  at  Sea  Salter,  in  Kent,  where  is  the  following : 
''  John  Housden,  widower,  a  gape  mouthed  lazy  fellow,  and  Hannah 
Matthews,  an  old  toothless  hag,  both  of  Faversham,  were  trammelled 
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by  license  at  the  Cathedral  of  Sea  Salter^  June  6^  1744.    A  Ca^ian 
bowl  of  well  aoidolated  glumigrim/' 

At  Eltham^  in  the  same  county^  on  the  other  hand^  is  an  entry  oi 
marriage  wherein  the  description  errs  by  defect,  "  Johannes  Lay  ton, 
dnxit  in  nxorem  Letissiman  Puellam,^'  Oct.  18,  1640.  And  still 
more  shortly  at  Hoddon,  in  Northumberland :  ''Twizzels,  man  and- 
maid  was  married  on  Lady  Day,  1706.^^ 

There  is  one  curious  superstition  with  regard  to  marriages,  of 
which  not  a  few  old  register  books  preserve  the  record,  viz.,  that  a 
woman  who  is  in  debt  at  the  time  of  marriage  may  avoid  saddling 
her  husband  with  her  liabilities  if  she  appear  at  the  altar  clad  in  one 
garment  only,  and  that  of  the  lightest.  At  Chilteme  All  Saints, 
in  this  county,  I  find  "  John  Prideaux  and  Ann  Selwood  were  mar- 
ried Oct.  17,  1714.  The  aforesaid  Ann  Selwood  was  married  in  her 
smock  without  any  cloathes  or  head  gear  on.^^  So  also  at  Broad 
Hinton,  '^  John  Farmer  and  Ann  Stagg  were  married  November  the 
17th,  1718.  N.B.  She  was  married  in  nothing  but  her  shift.''  The 
theory  of  this  curious  custom  is  thus  explained  by  Bums:  The 
husband  is  liable  for  the  wife's  debts,  therefore  he  acquires  an  absolute 
interest  in  the  personal  estate  of  the  wife.  And  therefore  again  he 
concludes  that  if  the  wife  has  no  estate,  the  husband  is  not  liable. 
The  fallacy  of  which  reasoning  scarcely  requires  to  be  pointed  out. 
And  so,  pursues  the  author,  '^  with  more  care  than  refinement  he 
(the  husband)  lets  the  world  know  that  the  bride  brings  him  nothing. 
Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit."  For  this  singular  statement  the  writer  claims 
the 'authority  of  Bacon's  abridgement.  But  I,  on  the  contrary, 
having  carefully  examined  that  work,  can  find  no  other  information 
bearing  on  the  subject  than  the  absolute  and  unexceptioned  state- 
ment :  ^'  The  husband  is  liable  for  the  wife's  debts,  contracted  before 
marriage,  whether  he  had  any  portion  with  her  or  not."  Vol.  i.,  p. 
708.     Compare  also  Brand's  "  Popular  Antiquities,"  iii.,  805. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  few  examples  of  curious  inscriptions 
which  I  have  met  with  in  parish  registers.  At  Rodmarton,  in  Glouces- 
tershire, is  the  following  good  advice :  '^  If  you  will  have  this  book 
last,  bee  sure  to  aire  it  at  the  fire  or  in  the  sunne  thrice  or  foure 
times  a  ycare — els  it  will  grow  dankish  and  rott,  therefore  look  to 
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it.  It  will  not  bee  amiss  when  yon  find  it  dankish^  to  wipe  over  the 
leaves  with  a  dry  woUen  cloath.  This  place  is  very  mnch  subject  to 
dankishness^  therefore  I  say  looke  to  it/^ 

At  Cherry  Hinton,  Cambridgeshire,  is  the  following  table  of 
contents : — 

<<  Hto  pner  »tatem,  hio  vir  sponsalia  nosoat : 
Hio  deoessomm  faaera  quisqae  soiat.'' 

This  is  rather  tmistio.  A  better  preface  runs  as  follows  [I  find 
it  jotted  down  in  my  note-book,  but  have  accidentally  omitted  to 
mark  where  I  got  it]  : — 

<*  Janaa  baptismos  :  medio  stat  taeda  jngalis. 
Utroque  ex  felix,  mors  pia  si  sequitur," 

I  see  given  in  Notes  and  Queries  (T.,  vii.,  257)  as  existing  at 
Buyton,  in  Shropshire,  what  sounds  very  much  like  a  translation  of 
the  above : — 

'<Ko  flattery  here,  where  to  be  bom  and  die 
Of  rich  and  poor  is  all  the  history. 
Enough  if  virtue  filled  the  space  between 
Proved  by  the  ends  of  being  to  hare  been." 

At  Norton,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  there  occurs  the  following 
preface  to  the  register  of  marriages,  according  to  Sir  Cuthbert  Sharpe, 
from  whose  Chronicon  Mirabile  I  quote  it :  '^  Marriage  comes  in 
on  the  13th  of  January,  and  at'Septuagesima  Sunday  it  is  out  again 
until  Low  Sunday,  at  which  time  it  comes  in  again,  and  goes  not 
out  till  Rogation  Sunday :  thence  it  is  unforbidden  until  Trinity 
Sunday,  from  thence  it  is  forbidden  until  Advent  Sunday  and  comes 
not  in  again  till  the  13th  of  January .''    This  note  bears  date  1745. 

At  Fittleton  in  this  county :  '^  Wee  are  borne  crying,  wee  live 
laughing,  wee  dye  sighing.'^  This  inscription  is  signed  by  the  same 
gentleman  to  whom  I  have  already  referred — "  Ste.  Jay,''  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  about  1650. 

Of  colophons  of  any  sort  or  description  I  have  met  with  not  a 
single  instance. 

And  now,  leaving  the  wide  pastures  in  which,  note-book  in  hand. 
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I  haye  been  roaming^  I  will  return  to  my  own  village,  and  give  a 
few  statifltioa — ^to  be  token  for  as  much  as  they  wre  worth. 

It  has  been  stated  by  a  high  authority  that  ^^in  seareely  any 
oonntiy  in  tiie  world  is  there  bo  great  similarity  of  surname  as  in 
England/'  and  if  this  means  (as  I  believe  it  is  intended  to  do)  so 
Jew  surnames^  the  records  of  Cherhill  certainly  bear  out  the  statement. 
There  is  one  name  (and  that  a  very  uncommon  one — in  fact  I  had 
never  heard  it  in  my  life  until  I  came  to  Cherhill)  which  belongs  to 
eighty  out  of  the  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-six  persons 
whoae  baptisms  are  here  registered ;  and  adding  the  thirteen  times 
in  which  it  i^pears  with  slightly  varied  spelling,  the  number  of  times 
in  which  it  occurs  in  the  register  would  be  no  less  than  ninety- three ; 
i,e.f  once  in  every  seventeen-and-a-half  entries.  Nine  surnames 
occur  more  than  forty  times  each,  and  together  take  up  more  than 
one  fifth  of  the  whole  number.  Twenty-three  surnames  occur  more 
than  twenty  times  each.  One  hundred  and  seventeen  surnames 
occur  more  than  once.  And  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  surnames 
there  is  only  a  single  entry.  The  whole  number  of  different  sur- 
names recorded  is  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine. 

Of  Christian  names  in  the  same  entries  there  are  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four,  viz. :  male  names  proper,  sixty-one ;  surnames  given  as 
Christian  names,  twenty-one;  total  eighty-two.  The  number  of 
females,  curiously  enough,  is  exactly  equal,  visL  :  Christian  namea 
proper,  seventy-two ;  surnames  given  as  Christian  names,  ten  ;  total, 
eighty-two.  And  what  is  more  curious  still  is  that  the  number  of 
Hie  two  sexes  is  exactly  equal  in  these  entries,  viz. :  eight  hundred 
and  eighteen  of  each.'  'With  regard  to  the  number  of  times  that 
each  name  appears  in  the  Cherhill  books,  John  leads  the  way  among 


^  This  is,  I  need  soaroely  ray,  not  the  ordinary  proportion,  which  is  m  Oneat 
Britain  one  hundred  and  four  males  to  every  hundred  femaka,  And  in  every 
other  country  in  Europe,  with  the  single  ezoeption  of  Sweden,  the  disproportion 
is  still  greater.  (See  Ansell's  Statistics  of  Families,  and  Hendrik's  Yital  Statis- 
tics of  Sweden.)  On  the  other  haod,  the  Florentine  bean  register,  which  I  hav» 
before  mentioned,  gave  in  1836,  shortly  before  its  abolition,  a  proportion  of  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  females  to  one  hundred  males.  This  must  however  I 
think  have  been  attributable  to  some  special  local  circumstances  interfering  ^th 
the  registration  of  the  male  childr^i. 
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males  with  one  hundred  and  forty  occnrrences,  or  one  in  every  6.7 
entries.  Then  came  William  and  Will,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two,  or  one  in  6.7.  Then  Thomas  and  Tom,  sixty-nine,  or  one  in 
ia.9.  Then  Henry,  Harry,  Henery,  Hennery,  or  Henrie,  fifty^nine^ 
or  one  in  13.6.  Then  Robert  and  James,  forty-one  each,  or  one  in 
19.9.  And  so  on  down  to  fifteen  names  which  appear  but  onoe  each. 
Of  female  names,  the  first  is  Ann,  who  under  the  varying  formil 
of  Ann,  Anne,  Annie,  Anna,  Nanny,  and  Nanney,  appears  on^ 
hundred  and  sixty-one  times,  or  one  in  every  five  entries.  Then 
comes  Mary,  Maria,  Meriah,  and  Mariah,  one  hundred  and  fifly-twoy 
or  one  in  6.4.  Then  Elizabeth,  Elisabeth,  Elizebatii,  Bety,  Betty. 
Betsey,  Besepty,  and  Lizzey,  one  hundred  and  ten,  or  one  in  7.4. 
Then  Sarah,  Sarak,  or  Sary,  ninety-five,  or  one  in  8.6.  Then  Jime, 
eighty  five,  or  one  in  9.6.  The  Rebecca,  B^bekah,  Rebekak^  Bebeckh^ 
Bebekkahy  Rebeckah,  Babaoco,  and  Bebca,  forty-three,  or  one  in 
10.9.  And  so  on  down  to^  eighteen  names  which  occur  only  onoa 
each.  With  r^^ard  to  age  at  marriage  I  get  little  or  no  information 
from  the  registers  until  the  time  of  my  own  appointm^t  in  1860y 
the  columns  having  been  in  almost  every  case  filled  Up  simply  with 
^  full  age,''  or  "  minor,'' — ^an  evil  practice  which,  as  I  see  from  a> 
recent  report  of  the  Registrar-General,  prevails  in  about  two-fifthi» 
of  all  the  returns  made  to  him.  I  have  however  myself,  when  re- 
gistering a  marriage,  invariably  asked  for  age,  explaining  that  I  did 
so  simply  with  a  view  of  adding  to  the  value  of  the  record  both 
for  statistical  purposes  and  also  for  those  of  identification.  And  I 
have  never  in  any  one  instance  met  with  the  least  hesitation  to 
furnish  me  with  a  proper  return.  Out  of  the  thirty-five  marriages 
thus  recorded,  I  find  the  average  age  of  the  husbanda  to  be  twenty- 
nine  years  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  days ;  and  of  the  wives, 
twenty-seven  years  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  days.^  Nine 
wives  appear  to  have  been  older  than  their  husbands,  or  more  than 
one  fourth  of  the  whole  number. 


^  This  is  less  than  the  average  of  difference  in  age  throughout  England,  whidi 
is  stated  by  Ansell  (Vital  Statistios,  p.  46)  to  be  about  four-and-a-half  yean, 
and  to  be  still  on  the  inorease. 
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Of  the  daration  of  life  in  the  parish  we  get  perhaps  an  approximate 
idea  from  the  fact  that  the  average  age  of  recorded  deaths  is  tiiirty- 
seren  years,  three  hundred  and  forty-six  days.  The  lowest  average 
is  in  the  first  decade,  viz.,  from  1813  (before  which  year  age  was  not 
registered)  to  1 823,  when  it  amounts  to  thirty-two  years,  fifty  days. 
And  the  highest  average  occurs  in  the  last  decade,  from  186S  to 
1873,  when  it  rises  to  forty-four  years,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
days.  But  the  trustworthiness  of  the  earlier  at  least  of  these  records 
is  probably  affected  by  two  causes,  one  that  when  there  was  no 
resident  clergyman  some  children  may  have  died  unbaptized,  and 
their  interments  consequently  not  been  recorded.  And  another 
possible  source  of  error  might  be  the  uncertainty  of  poor  people 
generally  as  to  their  exact  ages,  and  their  well-known  tend^icy 
when  very  old  to  imagine  themselves  yet  more  so  than  they  really 
are.  I  find  however  no  remarkable  instances  of  longevity  on  record 
at  Cherhill.  Eighty-nine,  which  occurs  three  times,  is  the  highest 
figure.  The  healthiness  of  our  high  Wiltshire  downs  is  however  I 
think  strongly  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  two  ages  between  which 
most  deaths  appear  to  have  occurred  at  Cherhill  are  under  two  years, 
and  between  seventy  and  eighty  years.  An  analysis  of  the  whole 
record  gives  the  following  figures : — 

Between    1  and  2  years  old  the  deaths  were  16.4  per  cent. 
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With  r^ard  to  the  seasons  in  the  year  least  favourable  to  human 
life,  it  will  I  think  surprize  some  persons  to  hear  that  the  month  in 
which  I  find  the  smallest  number  of  fonerals  recorded  is  ''  chill 
October,''  while  that  which  shews  the  highest  figure  (with  the 
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exception  of  January)  is  ''  the  merry  month  of  May/'    Then  April, 
"  Mensis  Veneris  Marin©/'     The  whole  list  runs  as  followB  :— 
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Perhaps  the  most  curious  point  is  the  sudden  drop  from  January, 
which  heads  the  list,  to  February,  which  all  but  finishes  it. 

And  now  just  one  word  in  conclusion  with  regard  to  statistics 
generally,  which  it  is  rather  the  fashion  now,  I  think,  to  decry.  A 
writer  in  a  recent  number  of  '^  Blackwood "  pompously  remarks, 
'^  There  is  an  extraordinary  virtue  in  averages.  When  life  has  been 
robbed  of  its  romance  and  death  of  its  mystery :  when  the  King  of 
Terrors  is  turned  into  vulgar  fractions  and  Providence  reduced  to  a 
decimal,  the  accountant  lays  down  his  pen  with  a  gratified  glow 
and  feels  that  Society  is  his  debtor.''  It  appears  to  me  that  this 
gentleman  has  completely  misunderstood  the  position,  and  misap- 
preciated  the  value,  of  that  department  of  science  of  which  he  takes 
upon  himself  to  speak.  To  my  mind  the  fair  muse  of  History  walks 
not  unattended,  and  that  man  grossly  dishonours  her  who  would  rob 
her  of  her  escort.  Upon  her  waits  first  of  aU  the  somewhat  stem 
form  of  Chronology — stem,  I  say,  yet  withal  beautiful  in  her  or- 
dered symmetery.  Then  comes  Heraldry,  gorgeous  of  attire,  yet 
not  meretricious,  for  she  knows  not  anght  but  the  purest  colour  and 
will  not  Bufier  a  confusion  of  divers  metals  for  her  adornment.  Then 
Statistics,  with  thoughtful  brow  and  solemn  mien,  her  raiment  sown 
with  bees,  for  it  is  she  that  extracts  from  History  its  lessons ;  and 
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jBt  80  "Vos  non  robis  mellifioatis/'  8o  it  is  not  for  herself  that  she 
does  so,  and  her  work,  valueless  in  itself,  may  be  tamed,  we  know 
not  when,  to  profit.  So  I  venture  to  despise  the  sneer  of  this  anony- 
mous writer,  even  as  I  lament  the  prejudice  of  a  late  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who  once  said  in  a  speech  before  some  '^  Working 
Men's  Mutual  Laudation  Society,^'  that  there  was  utiliiy  in  every 
branch  of  human  knowledge  except  Heraldry.  So  clever  a  man  as 
the  ex-member  for  Calne  ought  not  to  have  said  so  foolish  a  thing. 

I  have  only  in  conclusion  to  express  my  thanks  to  my  friend  the 
Bev.  J.  P.  Hardy,  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  for  much  valuable 
help  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper :  to  the  Rectors  of  St.  Peter's, 
Comhill  and  of  St.  Matthew's,  Friday  Street,  and  to  the  Vicar  of 
Westbury,  all  of  whom  I  have  already  referred  to  by  name,  for 
several  most  interesting  papers  and  transcripts :  and  to  the  incum- 
bents of  the  various  churches  which  I  have  myself  visited  wiiii  a 
vkfw  to  search,  for  the  permission  which  they  have  in  evexy  case 
kindly  accorded  me. 

t  need  scarcely  add  that  although  perhaps  not  even  the  humblest 
addition  to  contemporary  local  history  is  absolutely  without  value 
yet  I  do  not  of  course  attribute  any  sort  of  importance  to  the  statistics 
of  so  smaQ  a  population  as  tiiose  witii  which  I  am  concerned,  and 
which,  rather  with  a  view  of  eliciting  information  of  more  moment, 
and  oi  encouraging  researches  in  more  fruitful  fields,  I  have  ventured 
to  lay  before  the  Society. 

^'  Cett  peu,  tres-pen,  que  j'a^rgrandis  la  domaine : 
D'antree  on  jour  loi  traoeront  des  lois." 

w.  c.  p. 
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Extracted  from  a  book  entitled :  ''  The  names  of  the  Roman 
Catholics^  Nonjurors^  and  others  who  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to 
his  late  Majesty  King  George  (lst)^Londonj  printed  for  J.  Robinson^ 
Lndgate  Street.     1745/' 

"To  THE  PUBLIO." 

"  The  foUowmg  List  of  Estates,  which  was  collected  by  Authority  in  the  year 
1715,  is  published,  at  this  Time,  with  no  other  View,  but  to  assist  the  Magis- 
trates, and  other  Officers,  who  shall  happen  to  be  intrusted  with  the  Execution 
of  such  Orders  of  Oovemment,  as  either  have  already  been,  or  may  hereafter  be 
issued,  :for  suppressing  the  Growth,  and  unhappy  Effects,  of  the  present  re- 
bellious Insurrection  in  the  North ;  which,  its  hoped,  will  caution  the  Possessors 
of  such  Estates,  at  this  Juncture,  carefully  to  keep  within  the  Bounds,  of  their 
known  Duty,  to  our  Ghracious  Sovereign  King  George,  and  his  Rightful  Govem- 
ment  oyer  them;  unto  which,  it  is  coneeiyed,  they  will  find  themselyes  more 
especially  obligated,  if  they  only  please  to  observe,  that  many  of  them  (who  in 
the  said  year  neglected  to  give  in  such  a  particular  account  of  the  value  of  their 
respective  Estates,  as  was  then  under  Severe  Penalties  required  of  them  by  Law) 
were  never,  as  yet,  called  upon  to  answer  for  such  neglect,  but  gently  permitted 
to  go  on  quietly,  and  to  partake  equally  with  their  Fellow- Subjects,  of  all  that 
Lenity  and  other  blessed  Effects  of  a  mild  Administration  in  Government,  which 
these  Kingdoms  have  peacefully  enjoyed,  ever  since  the  most  joyful  and  happy 
aooession  of  his  late  Majesty  King  George  the  First,  to  the  Throne. 

'*  N.B»— The  Estates  which  appear  to  have  been  registered  but  not  valued, 
belong  to  such  as  neglected  their  Duty,  in  complying  with  the  I^egal  Orders  of 
the  Government  at  that  Time. 

"  The  names  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  Koi^jurors,  and  others,  who  refused  to 
take  the  Oaths  to  his  late  Majesty  King  George  :— 

WiU:                                  £  t.  d. 

John  Hussey,  of  Maryhall,  in  Com'  Dorset,  Esq.             2  5  0 
James  Moigan,  of  St  Gtile's :  Annuity  out  of  the 

Mansion  of  Ansty                                                     20  0  0 

Biohard  Brunning,  of  Winchester,  Gent                          5  16  8 

William  Estcourt,  of  Bmnham,  Esq.                            224  9  0 

Mary  Watson,  of  Bestford,  in  Com'  Worcester,  Spinster  20  0  0 

Katherine  Watson,  of  ditto                                          100  0  0 

J^  Horton,  of  Woolverton,  in  Com'  Somerset,  Gent     0  6  4 

Francis  Cottington,  of  Fonthill  Gifford,  Esq.               796  4  8 
William  Moore,  of  St.  Giles,  in  Com.  Middlesex  :— 

'  The  following  interesting  document  is  kindly  contributed  by  George 
Matcham,  Esq.,  a  name  held  in  high  honour  in  this  Society,  as  throughout  the 
ooonty,  and  a  zealous  Areh«oIogist  of  many  years'  standing.    [En.] 
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Bttate  at  Hedington,  in  Poaiesaoa  of  Anthony  £     ;  d. 

Brook  130    2  6 

Oajnor  Cnue,  of  Wootton  Baaiet,  Widow  64    0  0 

Elisabeth,  Conntett  Dowager  of  Castlehayen  537  12  10 

Edward  Gary,  of  Torr  Abbey,  in  Com,  Devon,  Esq.  664  12  6 

Mary  Anne,  of  Button  Mandeville,  spinster  4  10  0 

John  Donoastle,  of  Binfield,  in  Com'  Berks,  Gent.  94    0  0 

Susannah  Kennion,  of  Barth,  in  Com'  Somerset,  Widow  20    0  0 

Vranois  Came,  of  ditto,  Gent  110  0 

Anne  Cmse,  of  GreeDhill,  Widow  30    0  0 

Edward  Famhill,  of  Foothili-Gifford,  Gent.  28    0  0 
Anne  Perkins : — Estate  at  Cheesgroye,  in  possession 

of  William  Green  7  10  0 

Charles  Woolmer,  of  Fonthill-GifFord,  Gent.  16  10  0 

Thomas  Wells,  of  Bambridge,  in  Com'  Southton,  Gent  200    0  0 

John  Wright,  of  Keldenhall,  in  Com'  Essex,  Esq.  12  10  6 

Bartholomew  Smith,  of  Winohester,  Esq.  12    0  0 

Mary  Coffin,  of  Stonrton,  Widow  60    0  0 

Mary  Jenkins,  of  Wardoor-CasUe,  Spinster  19    0  0 

John  King,  of  Warblington,  in  Com'  Southton,  yeoman  10    0  0 

Simeon  White,  of  Wardonr-Castle  20    0  0 
Jeffirey  Lodge,  of  Stower-provost,  in  Com'  Dorset, 

Yeoman  30    0  0 

Thomas  Enype,  of  Sembly  24    0  0 

George  Brookman,  of  AnJstey,  Yeoman  or  Wearer  1  12  0 

John  Haylock,  of  Tisbury  20    0  0 

Matthew  Haylook,  of  Bridzor  16  10  0 

Mary  Butt,  of  ditto  3    0  0 

Cecil  Wilson,  of  ditto  62  10  0 

Richard  Lee,  of  Hasledon  61  10  0 

HcDry,  Lord  Amndell  1186    8  0 

Thomas  Pippin,  of  Bridzor,  Yeoman  13  16  0 

Eleanor  WHbod,  of  ditto.  Widow  12    0  0 
Sir  John  Webb,  of  Great  Canford,  in  Com'  Dorset, 

Bart.  403  17  2 
John  Cottington,of  Goodmanstone,  in  Com'  Somerset 

Esq.  110    0  0 

Abigal  Ebgsmill,  of  Jnckpen,*  in  Com.  Berks, Widow  100    0  0 

George  Enjpe,  of  Semley  30    0  0 
Sir  George  Brown,  of  London,  Bart,  of  Coldridge 

Coppice,  in  Lnrgershall, 
Thomas  Champion,  of  Sutton-Mandeville,  Leather 

cutter  6  16  0 


£4990    7    2 


*  In  all  probability  Inkpm,  The  names  of  seTeral  places  are  incorrectly  giTen  in  the  book  t 
wbioh  this  extract  is  taken ;  but  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  substitnte  the  leal  orthogn^hy,  n 
especiaUy  as  their  idenUty  is  in  most  instances  generally  known.    (En.) 
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To  the  Editor  of  tie  Wiltshire  Magaz%ne> 

We$t  Hay^  Wrington,  Auguii  ISth. 


Dbab  Mb.  Skith, 

You  will,  I  am  sure,  kindly  help  me  io  the  pahlio  oorrection  of  an 
error  into  which  I  have  been  drawn  by  assumiDg  the  accoracy  of  a  report  given 
in  one  of  the  Wiltshire  papers  of  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Matcham  in  reply  to 
Canon  Jackson's  paper  on  Stonehenge,  read  at  Marlborough,  at  the  Society's 
meeting,  in  1859.  That  report  states  '*  That  the  Phoenicians  having  lead  and 
iron  mioes  in  Wales,  it  was  by  no  means  improbable  they  drew  these  stones 
from  different  parts  of  the  coontry  as  emblems  of  the  places  whence  they  derived 
their  wealth."  Mr,  Matcham  writes  to  me  in  his  kind  and  conrteons  way  that 
^'  such  a  notion  never  entered  my  head.  I  only  expressed  my  opinion  that 
Phcenician  architects  were  employed  by  the  people  who  had  determined  on  the 
erection  or  enlargement  of  the  temple — to  transport  the  outer  stones  from  the 
site,  and  to  erect  them  in  the  way  they  now  appear,  and  I  think  this  suggestion 
susceptible  of  something  very  like  proof."  You  would  oblige  me  very  much  if 
you  would,  at  the  meeting  next  week,  and  (if  necessary)  in  the  next  number  of 
the  Journal,  give  the  oorrection  of  this  error  as  wide  a  circulation  as  the  error 
itself: 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  not  separate  next  week  until  you  have  had  a 
thoroughly  good  discussion  of  the  Stonehenge  questions.  If  we  cannot  yet  go 
far  in  advance,  we  can  at  least  get  rid  of  some  of  the  rubbish  which  has  been 
for  so  long  a  period  accumulating  about  that  place  and  its  history. 

With  Sir  John  Lubbock  as  President,'you  oiight  not  to  disperse  without  having 
cleared  the  ground  and  opened  a  way  to  something  more  satisfactory  than  the 
popular  opinions  of  past  years. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

W.  Loire. 


^  The  following  note  was  read  by  the  Bev.  A.  C.  Smith  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
at  Salisbury,  on  the  2drd  August,  and  would  rightly  appear  in  the  forthcoming 
account  of  those  proceedings :  but  is  printed  here,  in  order  that  no  time  may 
be  lost  in  rectifying  the  mistake  made,  and  also  in  order  that  the  correction  may 
ooour  in  the  same  volume  which  contains  the  mis-statement.    [ED.] 
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the  present  year  oar  Society  has  suffered  a  loss  to  be  really 
felt^  in  the  deaths  of  two  of  its  original  founders  and  steady 
supporters^  the  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas  H.  S.  Sotheron  Estcourt  and  Greorge 
Poulett  Serope^  Esq.  Our  readers  will  not  consider  a  few  pages  of 
our  Magazine  misapplied,  if  to  each  of  those  names^  familiar  among 
us  for  so  many  years,  it  says 

<<Non  ego  te  meis 
Ghartia  inomatum  ailebo." 

The  Et.  Hon.  Thomas  Hbnbt  Sutton  Sothbron  Estcoubt  was 
bom  4th  April,  1801,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Grimston 
Bucknall  Estcourt,  Esq.  (many  years  M.P.  for  the  University  of 
Oxford),  by  Eleanor,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  James  Sutton,  Esq., 
of  New  Park  (now  Boundway  Park),  near  Devizes.  The  Estcourt 
feunilyis  of  very  great  antiquity  both  in  Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire. 
The  last  male  heir  of  the  elder  branch  dying  in  1684,  some  of  the 
eTiiting  pnqperty  passed  to  a  junior  branch,  the  Estcourts  of  Cam, 
from  which  Mr,  Sotheron  Estcourt  descended.  He  was  educated  at 
Barrow  and  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where,  at  Michaelmas,  1824, 
he  took  First  Class  in  Classical  honours.  He  graduated  M.A.,  1826, 
and  was  made  Honorary  D.C.L.  in  1857.  In  1830  he  married  Lucy 
Sarah,  only  child  of  Admiral  Frank  Sotheron,  of  Kirklington,  Co. 
Notts,  who  died  in  1870.  He  had  assumed  her  name  only  in  1839^ 
but  reverted  to  his  own  patronymic,  Estcourt,  by  Boyal  license  ia 
1855.  He  was  returned  to  Parliament  in  the  Conservative  interest  for 
Marlborougb,in  1829  until  1832.  Prom  November,  1835,  until  1844, 
he  sat  for  Devizes,  and  in  the  latter  year  succeeded  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
as  one  of  the  Members  for  North  Wilts,  his  colleague  being  the 
late  Walter  Long,  Esq.,  of  Rood  Ashton.  In  March,  1858,  he  was 
appointed  (by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby)  President  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  being  at  the  same  time  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council :  and  in 
MJEkrch,  1859,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr,  Walpole,  Secretly  of  Stat^ 
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for  the  Home  Department:  which  office  he  retained  until  the  change 
of  Ministry  in  June  following.     He  retired  from  Parliament  in  1866. 

Though  belongings  as  most  men  of  position  do^  to  a  party;^  he  was 
not  a  blind  partizan :  neither  obstinately  opposed  to  all  changes^  nor 
wishing  to  adopt  them  unless  well-considered.  For  political  life 
however  he  had  less  affection  than  for  quiet  service  to  the  county  of 
Wilts,  in  which,  both  North  and  South,  by  persevering  work  and 
unvarying  kindness  and  courtesy  of  manner,  he  became,  certainly 
one  of  its  most  popular  men  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Besides,  as  a  magistrate,  taking  a  leading  part  in  arranging 
financial  affairs,  the  settlement  of  the  County  Bate,  the  Constabulary 
and  other  matters  requiring  close  and  continual  personal  exertion, 
he  succeeded,  after  much  difficulty,  in  establishing — ^his  greatest 
glory — ^the  Wiltshire  Friendly  Society.  With  this,  his  name  it  is 
hoped  may  long  continue  to  be  associated :  for  not  until  the  working- 
people  of  Wiltshire  shall  cease  to  feel  the  benefits  to  themselves  and 
their  families,  of  habits  of  prudence  and  self-reliance,  can  they  look 
with  indifference  upon  the  Societjr's  Medal,  which  bears  the  effigy 
of  the  amiable  gentleman  who  laboured  so  long  and  so  earnestly  for 
the  improvement  of  cottage  homes  and  lives. 

With  respect  to  our  own  Society,  it  is  recollected  with  pleasure 
that  he  was  our  President  at  the  Annual  Meeting  at  Swindon,  in 
August,  1860,  and  again  at  Shaftesbury,  in  August,  1861.  At 
Malmesbury,  in  1863,  he  was  unable  to  attend  from  ill-health.  It 
was  not  his  habit  to  render  literary  assistance,  but  of  his  desire  to 
preserve  from  neglect  the  Antiquities  for  which  the  county  is  so 
famous,  he  gave  substantial  proof,  as  mentioned  in  the  Report 
for  1876.  Hearing  that  part  of  the  ground  on  which  stands 
the  mutilated  remains  of  Avbbubt  was  for  sale,  he  immediately 
sent  to  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society  an  unlimited  order  to 
secure  it  for  him :  but  in  this  laudable  attempt  to  save  one  of  the  most 
curious  monuments  in  the  world  from  injury  by  future  barbarians 
he  had  been  anticipated  by  our  present  President,  Sir  John  Lubbock. 

Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt  was  an  excellent  scholar  and  delighted  in 
literature,  but  though  for  amusement  among  his  various  occupations, 
he  would  now  and  then  exercise  his  pencil,  as  for  instance  in  the 
VOL.  XVI. — NO.  XLVin.  y 
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iUastration  of  the  '^  Travels  in  Portogal'^  of  his  friend^  Mr.  Latonche^ 
it  is  not  known  that  be  ever  published  any  production  of  his  pen. 
It  may  therefore  be  not  uninteresting  to  his  friends  and  our  readers 
in  general  if  we  preserve  a  tew  lines  composed  by  him^  when  on  his 
own  sick-bed^  to  accompany  a  circular  that  was  issued  for  raising  a 
memorial  to  his  intimate  and  valued  friend,  the  late  Sidney,  Lord 
Herbert  of  Lea : — 

LiNSs  ON  THE  Death  op  Lord  Herbert. 

£7  Ui«  Bt.  Hon.  T.  H.  8.  SoUieroii  Enooort, 
1861. 


"Let  Glory  with  her  golden  ohaplet  orown 
Thoee  who  in  battle  for  their  Country  die ; 

England,  dear  Hbrbbrt,  with  a  like  renown 
Enrols  Thy  name  amongst  her  chiyalry\ 
Though  Thou  on  peaceful  bed  didst  close  Thine  eye: 

Thee  as  a  model,  bids  her  children  take, 
And  learn  to  hazard  life,  as  Thou  didst,  for  Her  sake. 

"Bee  how  in  youth,  by  careful  Mother  led, 

Upward  His  thoughts,  with  steady  gaze.  He  turned. 

Enticing  scenes  foreswore:    hard  work  instead 
He  courted,  and  the  charms  of  pleasure  spumed : 
A.nd  BO  an  early  grare  by  Labour  earned : 

Whilst  at  stem  duty's  call,  the  path  He  trod 

Which  guides  by  painful  steps  the  soul  from  Earth  to  God. 

«<  Moum,  soldier,  Thou  hast  lost  a  thoughtful  friend, 
Thy  health,  thy  comfort,  were  his  constant  care, 

He  taught  thee  how  to  save,  and  what  to  spend, 
On  thy  sick  bed  He  breathed  a  purer  air: 
Lol    Angels,  at  Bis  word  to  camps  repair, 

Smooth  the  rough  pillow,  where  the  wounded  lie. 
And  turn  to  brighter  Scenes  the  dying  Veteran's  eye. 

"Ye  too,  before  whose  presence  Sin  should  flee. 
Tell  how  his  lavish  hand  was  wont  to  raise 

Your  modest  School,  your  costly  Sanctuary, 
For  man's  instraction  and  his  Maker's  praise: 
Point  to  the  Spot,  where  gild  the  sun's  warm  rays 

A  Temple,  worthy  of  a  Poet's  tongue. 
In  strains,  such  as  of  old  another  Hbbbbet  sung. 

"  How  shall  we  miss  the  bright  engaging  Smile, 
That  banished  strife ;   to  all  a  welcome  brought ; 
The  ready  speech,  a  Senate  might  beguile; 
The  playful  Wit;    the  rich  inyentiye  Thought; 
The  Spirit  that  false  Counsels  set  at  nought  r 
Each  action  charming  by  its  native  grace, 
And,  Heaven's  best  gift,  His  mind,  reflected  in  his  Faoe. 
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"What  though  no  more  that  Silvery  Yoioe  we  hear, 

Like  distant  masic  still  its  echoes  swell, 
E'en,  from  the  grave,  it  hids  us  check  the  tear. 

Nor  grieve  for  one,  who  fought  his  fight  so  well: 

That  voice,  Dear  Hbsbbbt,  should  a  lesson  tell, 
Count  not  the  worth  of  Life  by  length  of  days. 

His  Thread  is  fully  spun,  whom  all  unite  to  praise." 

Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt  resided  at  the  family  seat,  Estcourt,  in  the 
parish  of  Shipton  Moyne,  on  the  very  borders  of  Gloucestershire,  but 
in  Wiltshire  he  was  owner  of  Long  Newnton  and  Ashley  in  that 
neighbourhood :  and  near  Devizes  he  held  by  inheritance  from  his 
mother's  family,  the  Buttons,  a  lease  of  the  Episcopal  manor  of 
Bishops  Cannings,  his  interest  iu  which,  owing  to  some  difficulties 
in  the  renewal,  he  sold  to  the  Crown  in  1858.  In  Yorkshire  a  large 
estate  at  Goole,  on  the  Humber,  and  at  Darrington,  near  Pontefract, 
came  to  him  from  his  wife^s  family,  the  Sotherons. 

He  died  at  Estcourt  House,  on  Friday,  January  6th,  1876,  and 
was  buried  at  Shipton  Moyne,  where  he  had  a  few  years  ago  restored 
the  Paristi  Church.  A  more  extended  notice  of  him  appeared  in  the 
Devizee  Gazette  on  13th  January  following. 

Oeobgb  Poulett  ScaoPB,  Esq.,  was  bom  in  London,  in  1797, 
and  was  the  second  son  of  Mr.  J.  Poulett  Thomson,  of  Austin  Friars, 
Boehampton,  and  Waverley  Abbey,  Co.  Surrey,  head  of  the  eminent 
mercantile  firm  of  Thomson,  Bonar,  &  Co. :  his  elder  brother  being 
Charles  Poulett  Thomson,  the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  who 
was  created  Lord  Sydenham  during  Lord  Melbourne's  Ministry. 
He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
He  is  well  remembered  as  a  leading  reformer  in  his  day,  and  as  a 
very  accomplished,  polished  and  courteous  gentleman.  In  1821  he 
assumed  the  ancient  Wiltshire  name  of  Scrope,  on  his  marriage  with 
Emma,  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Scrope,  Esq.,  of  Castle 
Combe,  the  author  of  the  well-known  volumes  on  "  Deer  Stalking/^ 
and  "  Salmon  Fishing.''  He  entered  Parliament  as  Member  for 
Stroud  in  May,  1833,  and  sat  for  that  borough  thirty-five  years, 
retiring  from  public  life  in  1868.  He  was  the  writer  of  a  great 
number  of  pamphlets  and  small  works  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  as 
currency^  banking,  the  poor  laws,  political  and  social  economy,  &c., 
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and  also  of  a  biography  of  his  brother,  Lord  Sydenham :  but  his 
principal,  as  it  was  his  earliest,  study,  was  geology.  When  quite  a 
youth,  happening  to  be  at  Naples,  he  was  much  struck  witii  the 
phenomena  of  Mount  Vesuvius ;  and  being  led  to  follow  up  the  study 
of  them  he  afterwards  examined  the  region  of  extinct  Tolcanoes  in 
Central  France  and  other  countries,  collecting  materials  for  a  work 
which  he  then  published,  and  which  has  been  generally  received  as 
the  best  authority  on  the  subject.  For  this,  in  1867,  he  received 
from  the  Geological  Socieiy  the  Woollaston  Gold  Medal,  the  highest 
honour  at  the  disposal  of  that  Body.  Of  his  labours  in  geology 
including  various  occasional  papers  which  appeared  in  different 
scientific  perodicals,  a  detailed  account  (with  a  portrait  of  him  taken 
late  in  life)  is  given  in  the/'  Geological  Magazine,''  vol.  vii.  (1870). 

Towards  the  topography  of  Wiltshire  he  made  a  very  valuable 
contribution  by  the  "  History  of  the  Parish  of  Castle  Combe,''  com- 
piled chiefly  from  the  records  of  the  Scrope  family  in  his  custody. 
This  work  was  privately  printed  in  4to,  185^,  and  is  already  a  scarce 
volume.  It  was  very  favourably  noticed  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
vol,  xcii.,  p.  276,  as  supplying  from  original  and  authentic  sources — 
the  most  proper  and  usefrd  to  an  antiquary — a  curious  account  of 
the  mode  of  local  government  in  a  township  during  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  He  was  the  author  of  an  article  on  ^'Wilt- 
shire"  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  ciii.,  p.  108  (1858). 

Of  our  Socieiy  he  was  the  first  President,  and  his  opening  address 
upon  that  occasion  at  Devizes,  in  1853,.  is  printed  in  vol.  L  of  this 
Magazine.  Several  subsequent  communications  from  his  pen  will 
be  found  by  reference  to  the  index.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  by 
whose  will  the  ancient  estate  of  her  family,  held  by  them  in  North 
Wiltshire  without  interruption  for  five  hundred  years,  was  placed  at 
his  absolute  disposal.  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope  sold  Castle  Combe  to 
E.  C.  Lowndes,  Esq.,  and  left  Wiltshire  altogether,  having  bought 
a  house  at  Fairlawn,  near  Cobham,  in  Surrey,  where  he  died  18th 
January,  1876,  aged  79.  The  fine  old  Church  of  Castle  Combe  had 
been  thoroughly  restored  by  him  some  years  before  his  death, 

J.  E.  J. 
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By  the  Rey.  Canon  W.  H.  Joinss. 

|HE  Wiltshire  ArchsBological  Society  haying  from  the  first 
taken  deep  interest  in  the  recoyery  of  this  precious  relic  of 
the  eighth  century,  it  is  thought  well,  as  in  some  sort  a  report  of 
progress,  to  print  a  copy  of  the  deed  by  which  it  has  been  conveyed 
to  Trustees  with  a  yiew  to  its  permanent  preseryation.  The  few 
words  printed  in  italics  will  shew  the  special  trusts  under  which  it 
is  held. 

It  may  be  stated  that  between  £800  and  £900  haye  been  raised  and 
expended  in  the  purchase,  conyeyance,  and  partial  restoration,  of  this 
''  Ecclesiola/'  The  latter  work  has  consisted  wholly  of  what  may 
termed  re-habilitation — the  replacing,  exactly  as  they  were  originaUy, 
seyeral  of  the  more  mutilated  features  of  the  building. 

Everything  has  been  done  under  the  direction  of  Mr,  Irvine,  who 
was  the  principal  superintendent  of  the  works  both  at  the  Abbey  of 
Bath  and  the  Cathedral  at  Wells  under  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  who 
is  an  experienced  and  practical  architect,  and  withal  no  mean  archseol- 
ogist.  To  his  pen  we  are  indebted  for  a  careful  essay  on  the  Ca- 
thedral at  Wells,  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Somersetshire 
Archffiological  Society  about  two  years  ago. 

It  may  be  added  that  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  ^' Ecclesiola '*  a  few 
months  ago  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  who  fully  approved  all  that  had 
been  done,  and  added  a  recommendation  or  two  which  have  since 
been  carried  out. 

The  little  Church  having  been  made  wind  and  water-tight,  is 
now  used  for  daily  prayer  each  morning  at  nine  o'clock.  The 
fittings,  stoves,  seats,  &c.,  have  been  supplied  by  private  and  special 
offerings  firom  the  parishioners  of  Bradford-on-Avon.  A  simple  yet 
handsome  leotem  and  prayer  desk  have  been  given  as  a  memorial 
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of  a  former  curate^  whose  name  and  disinterested  laboars  are  siOI 
remembered  gratefully  in  the  parish. 

The  Chancel  is  as  yet  wholly  unfurnished,  lliere  is  mach  need 
of  money  to  provide  a  good  yet  simple  altar-table,  and  other  fittings 
for  tiie  chancel.  It  would  be  very  desirable  also  to  proceed  with 
further  repairs  to  the  roofs  and  walls,  and  especially  to  restore  at  all 
events  the  lower  portion  of  the  west  front,  which  has  been  so  sadly 
mutilated  by  the  insertion  of  modem  windows. 

At  least  £500  more  is  needed  to  do  all  that  is  desirable.  About 
twenty 'Jive  copies  are  left  of  a  privately-printed  account  of  this  little 
Church,  and  the  Treasurer  will  have  pleasure  in  forwarding  one  to 
any  subscriber  of  one  guinea  or  upwards. 

W.  H.  Jones,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
151^  Viearoffe,  Treaeurer. 

Bradford^on^Avon, 

Teust  Dbbd., 

"  This  Indbhtxtbi  made  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight , 
hundred  and  seyenty-f our,  between  the  Rev.  William  Henry  Jones,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
Ticar  of  Bradford,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  of  the  first  part,  the  Eight  Honorable 
Horatio,  Earl  Nelson,  of  the  second  part,  and  the  said  Earl  Nelson,  the  Yenerable 
Archdeacon  Thomas  Boughton  Buchanan,  of  Potteroe  in  the  county  of  Wilts, 
H.A.,  Sir  Charles  Parry  Hobhouse,  of  llonkton  Farleigh,  in  the  oouoty  of  Wilts, 
Baronet,  Sir  John  Wither  Awdry,  of  Notton  in  the  parish  of  Laoock  in  the 
oounty  of  Wilts,  Knight,  John  Henry  Parker,  of  the  Ashmolean,  Oxford, 
Esquire,  C.B.,  F.6.A.,  Edward  Augustus  Freeman,  of  Somerleaze,  Wells,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  Esquire,  D.C.L.,  the  Keverend  Edward  Lowry,  Barnwell, 
iA  Melksham,  in  the  oounty  of  Wilts,  M.  A.,  and  the  said  William  Henry  Jxmea, 
of  the  third  part : — Whereas  in  tbe  town  of  Bradford-on-Ayon,  in  the  county 
of  Wilts,  there  is  a  Baxon  Church,  or  Cbapel,  of  great  antiquity,  which  for 
many  years  was  disused  as  a  place  of  religious  worship,  the  ohanoel-arch 
haying  been  walled-up,  the  chancel  and  naye  haying  been  treated  as  separate 
buildings  and  belonging  to  different  owners,  the  chancel  haying  been  oon- 
Terted  into  a  cottage,  and  the  naye  into  a  charity  school,  so  that  the  original 
nature  of  the  building  was  lost  sight  of  and  forgotten  until  recently  disooyered 
by  the  said  William  Henry  Jones,  and  whereas  it  was  thought  desirable,  and 
an  object  of  public  utility,  that  the  said  Church  should  be  purchased  and 
restored  to  its  original  state,  and  preseryed  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish  of 
Biadford-on'>'Ayon  or  other  public  use,  and  for  that  purpose  a  subsoripton  was 
opened  and  sumsof  money  were  raised,  with  which  the  said  Church  and  the 
site  theieof  were  purchased  in  fee  simple  by  the  said  William  Henry  Jones, 
and  conyeyed  to  him  by  the  two  Indentures  hereinafter  recited  (namely) : —  . 
Fir9t. — By  indenture  dated  the  eighteenth  day  of  January,  one  thousand 
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^lit  hundred  and  seventj-two,  made  between  Frederick  Bzekiel  Edmonds 
of  the  one  part,  and  the  said  William  Henry  Jones  of  the  other  part»  in 
consideration  of  the  sam  of  sixty  poonds  to  the  said  Frederick  Ezekiel  Ed- 
monds, paid  by  the  said  William  Henry  Jones,  he,  the  said  Frederick  Ezekiel 
Edmonds,  granted  and  confirmed  unto  the  said  William  Henry  Jones  and  his 
heirs,  all  that  outhouse  or  shed  formerly  used  as  a  sijing  house,  together  with 
the  small  piece  of  land  or  ground  on  the  west  thereof,  bounded  as  therein 
mentioned,  and  also  all  that  messoage  or  tenement  with  the  garden  land  or 
ground  belonging  thereto  adjoining  to  the  last  described  premises,  then  in  the 
occupation  of  William  Bleade,  togetiber  also  with  the  Yard  adjoiningtand  belong- 
ing thereto,  and  the  shed  being  then  thereon  in  ruins,  which  said  last  described 
premises  were  bounded  as  therein  described  :  all  which  said  messuage,  sheds, 
land  and  other  hereditaments  and  premises  thereinbefore  described  and  thereby 
granted  or  intended  so  to  be,  were  situate  near  the  Church  Walk,  in  the  town 
and  parish  of  Bradford,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  and  were  more  particularly 
delineated  in  the  plan  thereof  drawn  in  the  margin  of  the  Indenture  now  in 
recital,  and  therein  colonred  red,  together  with  all  the  houses,  ways,  and  appur- 
tenances thereto  belonging,  and  particularly  a  right  of  way  for  all  purposes 
whatsoever  to  and  for  the  said  William  Henry  Jones,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
to  and  from  the  said  messuage,  sheds,  land,  and  hereditaments  thereinbefore 
described  through  the  gates  between  the  Free  School  and  the  glebe  properties, 
as  the  same  had  been  always  and  was  then  enjoyed,  but  the  wall  separating  the 
said  hereditaments  thereinbefore  described  from  the  other  property  of  the  said 
Frederick  Ezekiel  Edmonds,  called  the  Abbey,  as  shewn  on  the  said  plan  by  a 
dotted  line  from  the  points  A  to  fi,  to  be  for  ever  thereafter  a  party  wall,  to 
bold  the  said  premises  thereinbefore  desoribed,  unto  and  to  the  use  of  the  said 
William  Henry  Jones,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  for  ever.  And  Second. — By 
Indenture  dated  the  eighteenth  day  of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seyenty  three,  and  made  between  Thomas  Bush  Saunders,  John  Alderton  Bush, 
and  Stephen  Moulton  of  the  first  part,  the  said  Sir  Charles  Parry  Hobhouse  ci 
the  second  part,  and  the  said  William  Henry  Jones  of  the  third  part,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  eonyeyanoe  firom  the  said  William  Henry  Jones  to  the  said 
Thomas  Bush  Saunders  and  others,  of  certain  premises  therein  mentioned,  they 
the  said  Thomas  Bush  Saunders,  John  Alderton  Bush,  and  Stephen  Moulton,  as 
^e  suryiying  trustees  of  the  Bradford  Free  School,  and  in  whom  the  premises 
thereinafter  assigned  were  then  vested  for  the  residue  of  a  term  of  one  thousand 
years  granted  thereof  by  an  Indenture  of  Lease  dated  the  eighth  day  of 
Noyember,  one  thousand  seyen  hundred  and  fifteen,  and  made  between  the 
parties  therein  mentioned,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Charity  Com- 
missioners for  England  and  Wales,  granted,  assighed  and  transferred  unto  the 
said  William  Henry  Jones,  his  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  the 
messuage  and  premises  comprised  and  described  in  the  first  schedule  thereunder 
written,  to  hold  the  same  unto  the  said  William  Henry  Jones  his  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  for  all  the  residue  then  unexpired  of  the  said  term 
of  one  thousand  years,  and  the  said  Sir  Charles  Parry  Hobhouse,  in  whom  the 
reyersion  and  inheritance  in  fee  simple,  expectant  upon  the  expiration  or  other 
sooner  determination  of  the  said  term  was  then  yested  did  thereby  grant  and 
release  unto  the  said  William  Heniy  Jones,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  all  that  the 
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fffwmktti  and  inlieritonoe  in  fee  simple,  expectant  npon  the  expiratioin  or  oUier 
•ooner  detenninatian  of  the  said  term  of  one  thousand  years  of  and  in  the  said 
premises  contained  in  the  first  sobednle  thereunder  written,  to  hold  the  same 
premises  onto  and  to  the  use  of  the  said  William  Henry  Jones,  his  heirs  and 
assigns  for  ever  so  that  the  term  of  one  thousand  years  might  become  merged 
and  extinguished  in  the  freehold  and  inheritance  thereof,  and  the  first  sebednle 
referred  U>  in  the  Indenture  now  in  recital,  comprised  a  messuage,  edifice,  or 
building  with  the  appurtenanees  situate  in  or  near  to  the  Churchyard,  in  the 
town  and  parish  of  Bradford  aforesaid,  formerly  called  or  known  by  the  name 
of  the  ^nll  House,  many  years  since  conrerted  into  and  used  as  a  School 
House,  and  bounded  on  or  towards  the  north,  south,  and  east  by  premises 
recently  purchased  by  the  said  William  Henry  Jones,  and  numbmd  on  the 
Tythe  Map  of  the  parish  of  Bradford,  with  tli^  number  149,  and  in  the  book 
of  reference  thereto  described  as  house  containing  three  perchee  and  then  in  the 
occupation  of  John  Thornton  Butt,  and  used  as  a  school  charity,  called  the 
**  Bradft^  Free  School,"  and  whereas  it  is  desired  that  the  seyeral  premises 
conyeyed  by  the  said  Indentures  and  which  together  comprise  the  said  Church 
and  the  site  thereof  with  the  yard  thereto  adjoining,  shall  be  conveyed  to  and 
Tceted  in  the  parties  hereto  of  the  third  part,  upon  and  for  the  trusts  and  pur- 
poses hereinafter  expressed : — Now  this  Indenture  witnessetb,  that,  in  order  to 
effectuate  the  said  desired  conTeyance,  he,  the  said  William  Henry  Jones  doth 
hereby  grant  and  assure  unto  tiie  said  Earl  Nelson,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  all 
and  singular  the  buildings,  messuages,  school- house  cottages,  out-houses,  pieces 
of  land,  hereditaments,  and  premises  deecribed  in  the  said  several  hereinbefore 
recited  Indentures,  and  thereby  granted,  assigned,  and  conveyed,  or  intended 
so  to  be,  together  with  the  said  right  of  way,  and  all  other  ways,  and  all  lights, 
drains,  easements,  and  appurtenances  thereto  belonging,  or  reputed  to  belong, 
and  all  the  eetate,  right,  and  title,  both  legal  and  equitable  of  the  said 
WiUiam  Henry  Jones  therein,  to  hold  the  hereditaments  and  premises  hereby 
granted  and  assured  unto  the  said  Earl  Nelson,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  to  the 
use  of  the  said  Earl  Nelson,  Thomas  Boughton  Buchanan,  Sir  Charles  Parry 
Hobhouse,  Sir  John  Wither  Awdry,  John  Henry  Parker,  Edward  Augustus 
Freeman,  Edward  Lowry  Barnwell,  and  William  Henry  Jones,  their  heirs  and 
assigns  for  ever,  upon  and  for  the  trusts  and  purposes  hereinafter  expressed 
(that  is  to  say)  the  trustees  for  the  time  being  acting  under  these  presents 
(hereinafter  called  '*  the  Trustees")  shall  when  and  as  they  shall  have  funds  at 
their  disposal  for  the  purpose,  from  time  to  time  restore  the  said  Church,  and 
the  site  thereof,  to  their  original  state,  or  from  time  to  time  restore  or  alter  tiiie 
same  to  such  state  as  the  Trustees,  or  the  majority  of  them,  shall  in  their  dis- 
cretion think  proper,  and  shall  for  ever  hold  and,  so  far  as  they  shall  have  funds 
at  their  disposal  for  the  purpose,  keep  and  preserve  the  said  Church,  and  the 
site  thereof,  in  their  restored  or  altered  state,  as  a  memorial  of  paU  o^ts,  and 
for  public  benefUf  and  imtruetion  with  a  due  regard  ahoay$  to  the  o^ci 
for  ichich  the  $aid  Church  woe  originally  erected^  namely,  a$  a  place  dedi» 
cated  to  the  toorehip  and  eertice  of  Almighty  Qod^  for  which  purpose  the 
Trustees  shall  permit  the  same  to  be  used  by  or  by  the  direction  of  the  Vicatf 
for  the  time  being^  q/  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity^  at  Bradford-enm 
Avon^  for  $uch  permanent  or  temporary  purpoeee  in  cxmnection  wUk  the 
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paruh  of  Bradford'On'Atanf  as  the  Truiteei^  or  the  mtjority  of  thomf 
shall  from  time  to  time  approve  of  or  shall  permit  the  same  to  be  used  for 
enoh  other  pablic  or  quad  public  purposes,  whether  permanent  or  temporaryi 
as  the  Trustees,  or  the  majority  of  them  shall  from  time  to  time  sanction,  and 
in  every  case,  (whether  of  paroohial  oi  other  use,)  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  the  Trustees  or  the  majority  of  them  shall  prescribe,  provided  always,  and 
it  is  hereby  declared,  that  when  and  so  often  as  the  persons  hereby  constituted 
Trustees  or  any  of  them  or  any  person  or  persons  hereafter  appointed  Trustees 
or  a  Trustee  hereof  by  virtue  of  this  power,  or  any  statutory  power,  or  by  any 
Court  of  Law  or  Equity,  or  otherwise  shall  die  or  become  incapable  to  act  in, 
or  desire  to  retire  from  the  trusts  hereof,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  surviving  or 
continuing  Trustees  or  Trustee,  for  the  time  being  hereof,  (and  for  the  purpose 
of  this  power,  if  there  be  no  other  surviving  or  continuing  Trustee,  every 
retiring  Trustee  willing  to  act  herein  shall  be  considered  a  continuing  Trustee) 
or,  if  there  be  no  other  donee  of  this  power  willing  and  capable  to  act  herein, 
for  the  Archdeacon  for  the  time  being  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Wilts,  and  the 
Vicar,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  Bradford-on- 
Avon,  or  in  the  event  of  either  of  them  being  incapable  or  unwilling  to  act,  or 
of  their  being  a  vacancy  in  either  office,  for  one  of  them  to  appoint  by  writing 
any  persons  or  person  being  bona-fide  members,  or  a  bona-fide  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  to  be  new  Trustees  or  a  new  Trustee  hereof,  in  the  place 
of  the  person  or  persons  so  dying  or  being  incapable  to  act,  or  desiring  to  retire, 
and  further,  that  whenever  an  appointment  of  new  Trustees  or  of  a  new 
Trustee  shall  be  made,  the  number  of  Trustees  shall  be  filled  up  to  not  less  than 
seven  nor  more  than  nine,  or  as  near  thereto  as  can  conveniently  be  done,  and 
further,  that  the  Archdeacon  for  the  time  being  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Wilts, 
and  the  Vicar  for  the  time  being  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  Bradford- 
on-Avon,  and  each  ef  them  shall  always  be  ex-officio  Trustees,  or  an  ex-offioio 
Trustee,  under  these  presents,  and  shall  from  time  to  time,  as  and  when  it  can 
eonveniently  be  done,  be  appointed  Trustees  or  a  Trustee  hereof,  under  the 
foregoing  power,  and  in  the  meantime  shall  have  all  the  rights  and  powers  of 
Trustees  or  a  Trustee  hereof,  although  such  formal  appointment  may  not  have 
been  made  nor  the  trust  properly  vested  in  them  or  him  respectively.  In  witness 
whereof  the  said  parties  to  these  presents  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and 
seals." 
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BHTWEBN  THE  ABBESS  JOHANNA  DE  MONTEPORT,  AND  THE  CONVENT  OP 
LACOCK,  AND  SIB  JOHN  BLUET,  LORD  OP  LACKHAM,  CONCERNING  THE 
ERECTION  OP  A  CHAPEL  OP  OUR  LADY  ADJOINING  THE  ABBEY  CHURCQ 
OP  LAOOCK,   A.D.    1315. 

By  C.  H.  Talbot,  Esq. 

IggHROUGH  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Job  Edwards,  of  Amesbury, 
the  possessor  of  the  original,  I  am  enabled  to  lay  before  the 
readers  of  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Maga- 
srine  a  very  interesting  document  relating  to  the  Abbey  of  Lacock. 
.  It  is  an  agreement  between  the  abbess  Johanna  de  Montefori  and 
the  convent  of  Lacock  and  Sir  John  Bluet  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Lackham  in  the  same  parish,  whereby  the  former  bind  themeelves 
to  erect  a  chapel  of  Our  Lady  adjoining  the  abbey  church.  It  is 
dated  in  the  last  week  of  August,  1315.  It  is  probable  that  the 
building  of  this  chapel  was  consequent  on  the  appropriation  to  the 
Abbey  of  Bluet's  interest  in  the  rectory  of  Lacock,  in  1310  or  1311. 
Originally,  the  two  lords  of  Lacock  and  Lackham  had  the  alternate 
presentation  to  the  rectory,  and  the  parish  appears  practically  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  those  manors.  The  foundress 
of  the  Abbey,  Ela  Countess  of  Salisbury  bestowed  her  advowson 
or  alternate  right  of  presentation  on  the  Abbey.  The  probability  is 
that  this  chapel  contained  the  tomb  of  Sir  John  Bluet.  The  fol- 
lowing item  occurs  among  the  Annual  and  perpetual  Rents ,  and 
Hurdem  paid  annually  of  the  Abbey  contained  in  the  "  Valor  Ec- 
clesiasticus  '^  (survey  of  1535)  :  — ^ 

^  For  30  lb.  of  wax,  bought  for  the  maintenance  of  four  candles  daily  about 
the  tomb  of  8ir  John  Blewett,  Ent.  generally  oosting  ld,a,\h.  £0  11$.  6i." 

^  Tide  Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Lacock  Abbey,  by  tlie  £ev.  W.  L.  Bowles 
and  John  Qough  Nichols,  pp.  287,  288,  299  and  300. 
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And  among  the  Yearly  Alms  :— 

''  To  the  poor  in  money  on  the  feast  of  Saint  Petronilla  the  Virgin,  from  the 
foundation  of  Sir  John  Blewett,  Ent.*  on  the  appropriation  of  the  rectory  of 
Lacook£9  la.8(i." 

The  original  docnment  is  in  good  condition  and  clearly  written^  in 
Norman  French.  I  at  first  supposed  that  it  must  have  been  at  one 
time  among  the  records  at  Lackham  House ;  but  it  has  been  pointed 
out  to  me  that  this  copy^  sealed  by  Sir  John  Bluet^  would  have  been 
the  one  retained  by  the  abbess  and  convent.  I  cannot  feel  confident 
that  I  have  deciphered  the  whole  beyond  a  doubt;  but^  with  the 
eSLception  of  the  endorsement^  I  have  been  able  to  compare  my  copy 
carefully  with  the  original  a  second  time^^  and  have  made  it  as  ac- 
curate as  possible.  The  contractions  of  the  original  are  printed  at 
length.  I  have  to  express  my  obligation  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Jackson 
and  the  Rev.  Canon  Jones  for  assistance  in  ascertaining  the  meaning 
of  some  words  that  were  not  familiar  to  me. 

•  Before  treating  of  the  chapel  itself,  it  will  be  desirable  to  give 
some  account  of  what  is  known  about  the  abbey  church*  to  which  it 
was  attached.  The  existing  remains  of  the  Abbey  of  Lacock  consist 
of  the  domestic  buildings  lying  to  the  north  of  the  church;  and,  as 
the  latter  has  been  removed,  the  only  traces  of  it  that  remain  are 
found  in  the  south  wall  of  the  present  house.  The  church  was  a 
work  of  the  thirteenth  century,  vaulted  with  stone.  Its  west  wall 
was  in  a  line  with  the  west  side  of  the  cloister  court;  and  from  this 
point  it  extended  eastward  at  least  as  far  as  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
sacristy  and  chapter-house,  in  which  distance  there  were  six  bays, 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  it  projected  beyond  that  line  by  one  bay. 
It  is  obvious  that  it  was  not  cruciform ;  but  the  structural  evidence 
would  leave  it  an  open  question  whether  or  no  it  had  a  south  aisle. 

^  When  the  docnment  was  exhibited  in  the  temporary  mnsenm,  at  the  late 
meeting  at  Salisbnry.  As  it  was  nnder  glass  I  could  not  re-examine  the  en- 
dorsement, which  was  not  Tisible,  The  latter  is  not  very  clearly  written,  and 
is  probably  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  centnry.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
name  Bluet  is  there  spelled  filewett,  as  in  the  Yalor  Ecdesiasticns. 

'  I  haye  given  a  short  description  of  it  in  this  Magazine  (vol.  xii.,  p.  228)  in 
a  paper  on  Lacock  Abbey.  The  description  here  given  contains  fiusts  not  then 
ascertained. 
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I  infer  from  the  docament  whioli  is  the  subject  of  this  paper  that  it 
probably  had  an  aisle.^  This  however  must  be  consideied  a  doubtAd 
point.  It  is  evident  also^  from  Aubrey^s  statement^  that  at  the  time 
of  the  dissolution  the  abbey  had  bells ; '  and  this  implies  a  belfry, 
but  its  site  is  not  known^  nor  whether  it  formed  part  of  the  original 
plan  or  was  a  subsequent  addition.  On  the  north  side  of  the  church, 
in  the  four  westernmost  bays^  there  were  lancet  windows,  one  in  each 
bay,  by  which  light  was  admitted  over  the  roof  of  the  original 
cloister.  In  the  second  bay  from  the  west  there  was  an  original 
doorway  from  the  cloisters^  which  must  have  been  closed  wh&i  the 
present  cloister  was  built;'  and  the  window  above  it  was  Mocked  up/ 
probably  at  the  same  time.  In  the  fourth  bay  from  the  west  there 
was  an  arched  doorway,  but  of  what  date  is  not  known,  which  must 

^  If  this  was  the  case,  the  plan  may  have  borne  eome  resembUnee  to  tiie  con- 
temporary choroh  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Hamham,  which  was  also 
a  foundation  of  Ela,  Countess  of  Salisbury.  The  latter  is  not  vaulted,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  consisted  of  a  main  building  without  any  structural  distinction  of 
nave  and  choir,  with  a  western  porch,  and  a  continuous  north  aisle  of  whidi 
the  eastern  end  formed  a  chapel.  I  am  aware  that  the  arrangement  has  been 
supposed  to  be  different. 

*  Aubrey  says  *'  Here  was  a  good  ring  of  bells,  which  Sir  [  William] 
Sharington  sold,  when  he  built  Bea-bridge  to  divert  the  travelling  by  his 
house."  (See  Jackson's  Aubrey,  p.  90.)  Sir  William  can  only  have  f-huiU 
Bay*bridge,  as  it  is  on  or  very  near  the  site  of  the  bridge  of  Laoock,  mentioned 
in  a  grant  of  the  Empress  Maud  and  her  son  Henry  to  the  monast^y  de  Dro* 
gon%8  FanUf  afterwards  Stanley  Abbey.  (See  Bowles'  History  of  Bremhill,  p.96.) 

'  A  vaulting  shaft  of  the  cloister  comes  against  this  doorway.  The  actual 
•haft  is  modem,  but  copied  from  the  old  one,  for  which  it  was  substituted  when 
the  present  doorway  was  made.  The  Perpendicular  builders  apparently  left  no 
communication  with  the  church  at  this  point.  To  the  west  of  the  jamb  of  the 
modem  doorway  the  remains  of  the  original  one  can  be  traced,  having  a  seg^ 
mental  arch  on  its  inner  side,  above  which  a  string-course,  to  be  noticed  later, 
appears  to  have  been  carried  as  a  hood-moulding. 

*  As  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  windows  that  still  remains,  it  is  fortunate 
that  during  the  past  year  I  was  able  to  examin^the  head  of  it.  It  proved  to  be  a 
rather  sharp  lancet  without  extemal  mouldings.  It  had  a  centre  joint,  and  one 
side  had  settled  a  little.  It  was  certainly  walled  up  during  the  existence  of  the 
church,  for  a  stone  water-pipe  which  conveyed  water  from  the  church  roof  had 
been  carried  down  the  (aee  of  the  wall  by  which  it  was  dosed.  These  curiouB 
pipes  are  thus  shown  to  have  been  a  late  addition  to  the  church.  The  external 
hood-moulding  had  been  cut  off,  and  portions  of  it  were  found  amongst  the  ma- 
terial which  filled  up  the  window. 
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have  communicated  with  the  cloister ;  and^  immediately  to  the  east 
of  it  in  the  same  bay^  a  square-headed  doorway  which  may  have 
communicated  with  a  staircase  to  the  dormitory.  In  the  sixth  bay 
from  the  west^  close  to  Sherington's '  tower,  there  is  a  doorway  of 
the  fifbeenth  century  '  with  a  four-centred  arch  walled  up,  which 
communicated  with  the  sacristy.  There  appears  to  have  been  a 
string-course,*  running  along  the  wall  internally,  just  below  the 
windows,  and  continued  throughout  the  six  bays.  There  were  prob- 
ably vaulting  shafbs,  which  may  have  been  detached,  as  I  cannot  see 
any  marks  such  as  might  have  been  left  if  attached  shafbs  had  been 
cut  away. 

The  evidence  on  which  these  statements  about  the  north  wall  are 
made  is  as  follows.  The  south  side  of  the  house  was  altered  in  the 
year  1827.  Before  that  date  the  north  wall  of  the  church  remained, 
from  its  west  end  as  far  as  the  octagonal  tower  built  by  Sir  William 
Sherington.  In  the  course  of  the  alterations  a  portion  of  the  old 
wall  was  taken  down,  to  the  level  of  the  cloisters,  the  lower  part 
being  left;  and  a  rectangular  projection  was  built  out,  with  a  large 
oriel  window  and  a  buttress,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  more  room 
in  the  gallery  over  the  cloister.  Near  the  west  end  of  this  gallery 
an  oriel  of  smaller  size  was  inserted,  and  between  these  two  points 
a  doorway  was  made,  opening  into  the  cloister,  with  a  shallow  oriel 
over.  Another  buttress  was  built  between  this  and  the  last-men- 
tioned oriel.    Thus  the  traces  of  the  abbey  church  are  by  no  means 


^  This  name  was  asnally  spelled  Sbarington  in  old  times,  but  it  may  at  the 
same  time  have  been  pronounoed  Sherington.  It  is  Sheringtone  on  Sir  William's 
monument  in  Laoook  Cbarcb.  It  was  derived  from  Sbarrington  in  Norfolk, 
and  I  think  that  familiarity  with  the  name  Sherriogton  in  this  oonntymay  have 
had  an  inflnenoe  in  changing  the  prononoiation. 

*  It  must,  however,  have  sacoeeded  an  earlier  one,  as  the  corresponding  door- 
way in  the  sacristy  is  Early  English.  If  the  chnroh  was  only  six  bays  long, 
this  doorway  most  have  been  inconveniently  near  the  high  altar,  supposing  the 
latter  to  have  been  at  the  extreme  east  end.  I  think,  therefore,  we  have  hete 
an  argument  in  faTonr  of  there  having  been  at  least  seven  bays. 

*The  evidence  consists  of  two  horizontal  courses  of  freestone,  of  which  the 
upper  and  narrower  is  that  from  which  the  projecting  string  has  been  cat  away. 
The  remaina  of  the  westemmoet  window  show  that  it  ran  just  below  the  splay 
gf  thesilL 
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80  evident  now  as  they  were  before  these  alterations.  Fortnnately 
however  we  have  evidence  which  enables  us  to  supply  those  features 
which  have  disappeared. 

Before  the  alterations  were  begun^  a  set  of  drawings  of  the  whole 
house  were  made  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Darley  ^  of  Chippenham^ 
which  are  valuable  as  indicating  what  then  existed.  They  are  very 
neatly  executed^  but  it  is  evident  that  many  of  the  details  were  not 
drawn  out  from  actual  measurement.  They  therefore  must  be  re- 
ceived with  caution  and  carefully  checked.  The  drawing  of  the  soutii 
side  of  the  house  shows  clearly  the  six  bays  of  vaulting,  the  four 
lancet  windows,  the  position  of  the  string-course,  the  doorway  in  the 
second  and  the  two  doorways  in  the  fourth  bay  from  the  west;  but 
every  one  of  the  arches  is  drawn  as  four-centred,  which  would  give 
a  totally  erroneous  idea  of  the  character  and  date  of  the  church,  if 
we  did  not  know  it  to  be  a  mistake.  The  real  proportions  of  the 
vaulting  can  be  seen  in  the  two  bays  next  Sherington^s  tower. 
When  it  was  taken  down,  the  wall-rib  which  was  bonded  into  the 
wall  was  not  removed ;  but,  as  it  was  not  intended  to  be  seen,  its 
projecting  part  was  cut  away,  and  the  stones  shaved  down  to  the 
general  surface  of  the  wall.  Nevertheless,  on  inspection,  their 
arched  outline  is  plainly  visible.  All  the  other  features  above  enu- 
merated are  traceable  in  different  places  throughout  the  wall,  with 
the  exception  of  the  arched  doorway  in  the  fourth  bay  from  the 
west,  shown  in  Barley's  drawing,  which  is  not  now  accessible.* 

^  I  have,  by  an  unfortunate  mistake  (vol.  xii.,  p.  228,  of  thisllagazine), 
attributed  tbese  drawings  to  Mr.  Harrison,  who  was  the  arohiteot  employed  for 
the  alterations.  The  drawings  are  not  signed,  in  accordanoe  with  the  usual 
praotioe,  and  I  was  not  aware  at  the  time  that  any  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Darley. 

'  It  is  oonoealed  on  the  south  side  by  the  projecting  modem  building.  Future 
inrestigation  in  the  cloisters  may  probably  bring  it  to  light.  It  appears  to 
correspond  in  position  with  the  east  walk  of  the  latter;  and,  whatever  its  date, 
it  must  have  formed  the  principal  entrance  to  the  church,  from  the  north,  after 
their  erection.  Of  the  adjoining  square -headed  doorway  one  jamb  can  be  seen* 
It  was  opened  at  the  time  of  the  alterations,  haying  previously  been  walled  up, 
and'found  to  lead  into  a  room  which  had  no  other  entrance,  in  which  was  found 
only  an  ash  pole,  sound  in  appearance,  but  which  broke  on  being  touched. 
This  room  is  now  inaccessible,  but  evidently  lies  within  the  thick  western  wall 
of  the  sacristy,  and  I  conjecture  that  it  contained  a  staircase  from  the  dormitory 
to  the  choroh.    (See  Mag.,  voL  xii.,  p.  224.) 
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The  north  wall  of  the  church  is  about  four  feet  thick,  as  was  also 
the  west  wall,  of  which  a  small  portion  remains,^  disguised  under 
the  form  of  a  buttress.  Internally,  the  building  was  more  than 
thirty  feet  high  to  tiie  crown  of  the  vaulting ;  and,  as  each  bay  oc- 
cupied about  twenty  feet,  the  whole  must  have  been  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  long  at  least,  and  probably  longer.  Externally,  it  is 
probable  that  originally  at  any  rate  it  had  a  high  roof.  The  corbel- 
table  '  remains  on  the  north  side,  and  at  the  north-west  angle  there 
has  been  an  octagonal  pinnacle.' 

I  now  come  to  the  Lady  Chapel.  Such  chapels  were  frequently 
added  at  the  east  end  of  a  church,  forming  a  prolongation  of  the  main 
building.  In  other  cases  they  were  placed  on  one  side  of  the  choir. 
It  is  evident  that  this  chapel  was  built  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  probably  near  its  eastern  end.  It  was  to  be  fifty -nine  feet 
long  by  twenty-five  and  a  half  feet  wide.  There  were  to  be  four 
windows,  one  in  each  end  gable,  and  two  on  the  south  side.  When 
this  agreement  was  written  the  chapel  had  been  begun.  Two  of  tho 
windows  were  finished,  namely  that  in  one  of  the  gables,  and  one  of 
those  in  the  side  wall,  and  the  two  others  were  begun.    The  adjacent 


1  The  8<mth  faoe  of  this  buttress,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  be  unaltered  Early 
English  work ;  but,  on  inspection,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  string-coorses,  &c., 
are  found  on  its  west  and  south,  but  not  east  sides.  The  explanation  is  this, 
the  WMt  and  east  sides  are  unaltered,  being  the  external  and  internal  faces  of 
of  the  chuioh  wall,  and  the  Early  English  work  on  its  south  face  consists  of  ex- 
ternal facing-stones,  taken  from  the  demolished  part,  and  re-used  here  to  fbrm 
a  finish  to  the  ragged  section  of  the  wall.  We  have  thus  a  slight  indication  of 
^  the  external  design,  in  the  west  faoe  of  this  fragment  and  a  buttress  niched  in 
the  angle  adjoining,  with  the  remains  of  the  pinnacle  above.  This  bit  of  wall 
may  have  been  left  as  a  precaution,  to  avoid  ^priving  the  adjacent  buildings  of 
their  old  abutment. 

*  On  the  south  side  the  oorbel- table  from  the  south  side  of  the  church  has 
been  re-used.  Several  of  the  corbels  are  evidently  original.  The  balustrade 
erected  above  these  corbel-tables  was  probably  the  work  of  Sir  William 
Sherington. 

'  The  base  remains.  The  engraving  by  S.  and  N.  Buck,  dated  1732,  shows 
that  when  they  sketched  the  house  this  pinnacle  retained  its  pyramidal  top. 
The  engraving  however  may  have  been  made  some  time  after  the  sketch,  and  is. 
very  inaccurate,  showing  lancet  windows  in  all  six  bays,  the  modem  windows 
all  on  one  level,  and  an  arched  door  out  of  its  proper  position* 
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old  south  wall  of  the  charch  was  still  standing.  In  tliis  wall  it  is 
probable  that  there  was  a  single  lancet  window  in  each  bay^  whose 
point  reached  close  up  to  the  vaulting.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
removal  of  this  wall^  as  high  as  the  points  of  the  windows^  and  as 
low  as  the  string-course  below  their  sills^  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing two  archesj  as  wide  as  possible  between  the  buttresses ;  and, 
apparently  to  gain  greater  height  in  the  jambs^  they  meant  to  cut 
part  of  the  old  vaulting.  I  think  from  this  that  they  were  dealing 
with  the  low  vault  of  an  aisle,  and  not  the  main  vault  of  the  church. 
If  it  had  been  the  latter  they  surely  would  have  been  content  with 
the  height  available  without  interfering  with  the  vaulting.  The 
roof  was  to  be  of  timber,  covered  with  lead,  and  ceiled  and  paintdl 
internally.  Although  the  chapel  was  longer  than  two  bays  of  the 
abbey  church,  it  was  evidently  open  to  the  latter  for  the  space  of 
two  bays  only,  about  forty  feet.  The  whole  chapel  was  to  be  finished 
in  twelve  years'  time,  two-thirds  of  it  in  the  first  eight,  and  the 
remaining  third  in  the  four  following  years. 

The  date  of  the  erection  of  this  chapel  shows  that  its  character 
must  have  been  what  we  call  Decorated,  of  which  period  it 
happens  that  there  is  very  little  work  remaining  among  the  abbey 
building^.  It  must  have  been  demolished  together  with  the  abbey 
church,  and  this  was  probably  done  by  Sir  William  Sherington,  on 
his  commencing  the  conversion  of  the  former  monastery  into  a  manor 
house.  I  have  not  found  any  documentary  evidence  of  the  fact; 
but  the  erection  of  the  tower  by  him  is  in  itself  evidence  enough, 
for  the  eastern  part  of  the  church  must  first  have  been  removed. 
Probably  its  stones  were  re-used  for  his  new  work  throughout  the 
house. 

Text  of  the  Aobeememt. 
"Ceo  est  le  oovenannt  feat  entre  Dame  Jobanne  de  monnfort abbesse  de  lacoke 
6  oovent  de  mesme  le  Ija  done  part  £  monsire  sire  Johan  Blaet  seigneur  de 
lacbam  dautrepart  Ceo  est  asavoir  qe  les  avauDtdites  abbesse  e  oovent  o  lour 
sucoesseres  frount  feare  e  parfeare  nne  ohapele  de  nostre  Dame  en  lour  abbeye 
de  laooke  Q,aele  ohapele  se  joynt  a  lour  haut  Eglise  de  mesme  labbeye  E  si  aerra 
La  cbapele  de  la  longnre  de  oynkannte  e  neof  pes  e  de  la  largesoe  de  vynt  e 
oynke  e  demi  £  serront  en  lavaontdite  obapele  qaatre  fenesteee  Ceo  est  asavoir 
en  ohesonn  gable  une  fenestra  si  large  oom  la  nne  est  feate  e  obavie  e  lautre 
com  elle  est  oomenoee  serra  bien  feat  e  finie  e  en  Le  forein  oostee  de  layanntdite 
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^apele  la  nne  soit  telle  com  elle  est  feat  e  oiMrie  e  lastre  ti  large  oem  elle  est 
eomencee  serra  feat  e  finie  de  bone  oyendgae  e  ooYenable  B  sernnit  les  ayannt- 
dites  fenestres  oorenablemeDt  ferrees  e  yerrees  £  serra  le  Teal  mnr  abatius 
de  la  poynte  des  deos  fenestres  qe  fnrent  e  parerent  le  joctr  de  k  fesannoe 
de  oest  escript  en  le  mar  ayaantdit  tannke  a  la  renge  table*  proohein  de  soatz 
les  bas  de  memeeles  fenestres  E  serront  deas  arches  feates  la  on  le  mar  issi  serra 
abataz  si  large  oeo  est  asavoir  com  bien  e  ensenrememt  pforra  estre  soeffers  entre 
les  dens  racbemraiz  t  issi  qela  vdile  yoate  parra  estre  sawne  sanz  peril  E  froant 
lee  ayaantditz  abbesse  e  ooyent  o  loor  snooesseres  feare  le  oomble  de  mesme  la 
ohapele  de  bon  merym  %  ^  ooyenable  oyeraygae  E  de  tel  manere  ooomble  oom- 
menz  plerra  al  ayauntditz  abbesse  e  eoyent  o  loor  snooesseres  B  serra  layanntdite 
obapele  ceo  est  asayoir  le  oomble  ooyert  de  plom  bien  e  ooyenablement  E  serra 
le  ooomble  de  denz  layanntdite  ohapele  tot  bien  lanmbresche  e  depeynt  E  serra 
les  dens  parties  de  layanntdite  ohapele  feate  e  parfeate  en  totes  oyeraignes  eom 
sns  est  dit  Del  jonr  de  sejnt  miohel  en  Ian  dn  regno  le  roj  Edward  filz  an  roi 
Edward  neofyme  de  denz  les  yst§  annz  prooheinz  ensnyannt  pleinementz 
soient  aoompliez  B  la  teroe  partie  de  la  ohapele  ayanntdite  serra  ensenre- 
ment  feate  e  parfeate  de  denz  les  qnatre  annz  proobeinz  ^^res  les  yst 
annz  ayaantditz  pleinementz  soient  aoompliez  en  ehesoone  manere  de  oyeraigne 
eom  sns  est  dit  B  si  layanntdite  ohapele  ne  soit  fsate  e  pariSsate  e  en  totes  oyer- 
aignes oheyye  e  finie  bien  e  ooyenablement  en  tonz  poynz  oom  sns  est  dit  qe 
dienx  defende  aydnnqe  serra  les  ayanntditz  abbesse  e  ooyent  o  lonr  snooesseres 
tennz  alayaantdit  monsire  sire  Johan  on  a  ses  exoeoatonrs  en  dens  oent  marcs 
dargent  Des  qnenx  dens  oent  marcs  les  ayanntditz  abbesse  e  ooyent  onnt  feat  e 
liyere  a  monsire  sire  Johan  Blnet  de  ceo  un  obligaoion  E  si  le  oyeraigne  ayannt* 
dite  soit  feate  e  parfeate  en  totes  manere  choses  oheyies  e  finies  denz  le  tenps 
ayanntdit  serra  labesse  e  ooyent  e  lour  snooesseres  qoites  e  assontz  des  deas  oent 
marcs  ayanntditz  compiert  ||  en  nne  lettre  al  ayanntditz  abbesse  e  ooyent  par 
layanntdit  monsire  sire  Johan  de  oeo  feat  £  layanntdit  monsire  sire  Johan 
Blnet  yeolt  e  graante  pur  lay  e  par  ses  heirs  e  par  ses  exoeoatonrs  qe 
chescnne  manere  de  coyenannt  feat  ayannt  le  jonr  de  la  fesannoe  de  oest 
escript  tochannt  ehcsonne  manere  de  oyeraigne  de  layannt  nomee  ohapele 
soit  esteynt  e  tenaz  par  nal  [B  ensenrement  on.  obligaden  des  dens  cent 
marcs  qe  layanntditz  abbesse  e  ooyent  ayoient  feat  a  monsire  sire  Johan 
Blnet  ayannt  la  fesannoe  de  oest  eseript  soit  yeond  e  a  totes  gentz  tennz 
par  nnl]^  B  par  oeo  qe  les  ayaontdites  parties  yoelent  dnnepart  e  dantre 
qe  les  ayanntditz  ooyenannz  en  totes  ohoses  snsdites  soient  formes  e  estables  A 
oest  escript  endente  entrechanDJablement  **  onnt  mys  loor  seals  par  iceaox 

•  Kenge  table,  noge  table,  probably  what  ire  eaU  a  etrtaig-ooiine. 
iBaebemau.   Tbe  eenae  requires  some  sneb  word  at  bmttrsss.     I  And  in  tbe  Cbwe<s»  glossary 
t(f  ArckiUetur^  <*  Bat  obements  of  a  berse,  a  kind  of  flying  bnttresees  wbiob  spring  fh>m  tbe  comer 
principals  and  meet  against  tbe  central  or  ebief  principal." 

X  Tbis  is  an  altered  form  of  tbe  Latin  materiamtnt  wartaifcww,  or  wurnmiwm  (old  Freneb  fmrrim^ 
wutrren,  fto.)»  signifjlng  timber  flt  for  building  honaea.     (Oloasailnin  mannale,  Dn  FreaBe^Ihi 
Oanpe,  ftc.  s.  t.  materia.) 
IJudglng  from  tbe  dates  glTcn  in  tbe  attaebed  irriting  (see  below)  tbis  word  abonld  meanslj^AI. 
II  Eqaivalent  to  tbe  Latin  campmrim, 
H  Tbe  words  enclosed  in  brackets  are  erased  in  tbe  original. 
••  Tbis  word  is  written,  and  migbt  bare  been  printed,  mttrmkmmtMltmmi  :  jmf  alto  is  wffttsn 
lenrwbicb  foim  occvrs  in  early  printing.    I  am  nneertsto  kow  i9pA  is  wHttea,  not  bdag  abto  tt 
tefer  to  tbe  original,  so  bare  printed^in  all  c 
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tatmoignes  Sire  Wanter  d«  payely  Sire  Johan  de  hales  aire  Johan  de  la  mare 
Chiyalert  Johan  tourpyn  Johan  de  stodleghe  Johan  peroehaye  Johan  de  Bonr- 
leghe  e  antree  Done  a  Laooke  le  Jeody  prooheyn  apres  la  feate  seynt  bartolomen  * 
Ian  dn  regne  le  roi  Edward  fill  an  roi  Bdwaid  neofyme." 

Appended  is  a  seal  which  is  slightly  injured^  and  on  it  is  a  shield 
bearing  the  arms  of  Bluet^  a  two-headed  eagle^  with  the  l^end 
(8iGi)LLyM  •  JOHis  .  BLy(ET)^  and  two  dragons  filling  the  space 
between  the  seal  and  the  legend. 

There  is  the  following  endorsement : — 

"Indentora  oonTenoionia  feiote  inter  Blewett  et  Ahbatissam  de  laook  pro 
noya  oenatmoione  Capelle  beate  marie  intra  monaeterinm  predietum." 

Hie  following  writing  is  attached  :^ 

'^  Fait  assayoir  qe  le  tempe  qe  remenit  nnoore  a  parfedre  la  ohapele  noetre 
dame  amonnte  de  la  feete  eeint  miohel  proohein  passe  Lan  de  la  Ineamadon 
noetre  seignenr  mil .  ooc  .  xsg.  tannqe  a  sys  annz  proohein  sayaants  e  de  mesmes 
la  feste  seint  miohel  tannqe  la  feste  de  la  translaoion  seint  Thomas  le  mariir 
apres  lee  sys  anns  t  Taohes  oeste  esoronoite  al  escrit  qe  touohe  meeme  la  matire." 

Tbakslation. 

This  is  the  ooyenant  made  between  the  Lady  Johanna  de  Monnfort  abbess  of 
Laooke  and  the  oonyent  of  the  same  plaoe  of  the  one  part,  and  Sir  John 
Blnet  lord  of  Laoham  of  the  other  part :  That  is  to  say  that  the  aforesaid 
abbess  and  oonyent  or  their  snooessors  will  oause  to  be  made  and  perfected  a 
chapel  of  Oar  Lady  in  their  abbey  of  Laooke,  whioh  chapel  adjoins  their  high 
ohnroh  of  the  same  abbey ;  And  thus  shall  the  ohapel  be,  of  the  length  of  fifty- 
nine  feet  and  of  the  breadth  of  twenty -fiye  and  a  half ;  And  there  shall  be  in 
the  aforesaid  ohapel  four  windows,  that  is  to  say  in  eaoh^ble  one  window  so 
large  as  the  one  is  made  and  finished,  and  the  other  as  it  is  b^^  shall  be  well 
made  and  finished,  and  in  the  farther  side  of  the  aforesaid  ohapel  let  the  one  be 
saoh  as  it  is  made  and  finished,  and  the  other  so  large  as  it  is  begun  shall  be 
made  and  finished  of  good  and  suitable  work ;  And  the  aforesaid  windows 
shall  be  suitably  fitted  with  iron  and  glass ;  And  the  old  wall  shall  be  beaten 
down  from  the  point  of  the  two  windows  whioh  were  and  appeared  on  the  day 
of  the  making  of  this  writing  in  the  aforesaid  wall  as  far  as  the  range  table 
next  below  the  bases  of  the  same  windows ;  And  two  arohes  shall  be  made  where 
the  wall  shell  be  beaten  down  so  large  that  is  to  say  as  well  and  surely  oan  be 
allowed  between  the  two  buttresses  where  the  old  yault  can  be  sawn  withoat 
danger ;  And  the  aforesaid  abbess  and  oonyent  or  their  snooessors  shall  cause 
the  roof  of  the  ssme  ohapel  to  be  made  of  good  timber  and  suitable  work  and  a 

*Tbe  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  the  Mth  of  Angnat.  This,  in  the  nioth  year  of  Edward  U^ 
gives  the  dau  1815. 

f  The  time  which  was  left  for  flw<«hfag  the  ohapel,  when  this  was  written,  ran  fhnn  September 
39th,  isai,  to  July  7th,  1821,  (the  feast  of  the  transUtidn  of  St.  Thomas  &  Becket  next  after 
Michaelmas,  1327.) 
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roof  of  suoh  kind  as  shall  please  the  aforesaid  abbess  and  convent  or  their 
sncoessoTs ;  And  the  aforesaid  chapel,  that  is  to  say  the  roof,  shall  be  coyered 
with  lead  well  and  suitably ;  And  the  roof  within  the  aforesaid  chapel  shall  be 
all  well  ceiled  and  painted ;  And  the  two  parts  of  the  aforesaid  chapel  shall  be 
made  and  perfected  in  all  works  as  is  above  said  from  the  day  of  Saint  Michael 
in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  son  of  king  Edward,  within  the 
eight  years  next  following  fnlly  to  be  accomplished ;  And  the  third  part  of  the 
aforesaid  chapel  shall  be  snrely  made  and  perfected  within  the  four  years  next 
after  the  eight  years  aforesaid  folly  to  be  accomplished,  in  every  kind  of  work 
as  is  abovesaid ;  And  if  the  aforesaid  chapel  shall  not  be  made  and  perfected 
and  in  all  works  completed  and  finished  well  and  suitably  in  all  points  as  is 
abovesaid,  which  God  forbid,  then  the  aforesaid  abbess  and  convent  or  their 
successors  shall  be  bound  to  the  aforesaid  Sir  John  or  to  his  executors  in  two 
hundred  marks  of  silver,  of  which  two  hundred  marks  the  aforesaid  abbess 
and  convent  have  made  and  delivered  to  Sir  John  Bluet  a  bond ;  And  if  the 
aforesaid  work  shall  be  made  and  perfected  in  all  manner  of  things  completed 
and  finished  in  the  time  aforesaid  the  abbess  and  convent  and  their  successors 
shall  be  quit  and  released  from  the  two  hundred  marks  aforesaid  stipulated  in 
a  writing  made  about  this  by  the  aforesaid  Sir  John  Bluet  to  the  aforesaid 
abbess  and  convent ;  And  the  aforesaid  Sir  John  Bluet  wills  and  grants  for 
himself  and  for  his  heirs  and  for  his  executors  that  every  kind  of  agreement 
made  before  the  day  of  the  making  of  this  writing  touching  every  kind  of  work 
of  the  abovenamed  chapel  shall  be  extinguished  and  held  for  nothing.  [And 
certainly  a  bond  of  the  two  hundred  marks  which  the  aforesaid  abbess  and 
convent  had  made  to  Sir  John  Bluet  before  the  making  of  this  writing  shall  be 
void  and  to  all  persons  held  for  nothing.]  *  And,  because  the  aforesaid  parties 
will  on  the  one  part  and  on  the  other  that  the  aforesaid  covenants  in  all  matters 
abovesaid  may  be  firm  and  stable,  they  have  interchangeably  set  their  seals  to 
this  indenture  by  these  witnesses,  Sir  Walter  de  Pavely,  Sir  John  de  Hales,  Sir 
John  de  La  Mare,  knights,  John  Tourpyn,  John  de  Stodleghe,  John  Percehaye, 
John  de  Bourleghe,  and  others.  Given  at  Lacoke,  the  Thursday  next  after  the 
feast  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  son 
of  king  Edward. 

Endorsement : — 

Indenture  of  an  a^^reem^nt  made  between  Blewett  and  the  Abbess  of  Lacok 
for  the  new  construction  of  a  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Mary  within  the  aforesaid 
monastery. 

Writing  attached  :— 

Pone  to  let  it  be  known  that  the  time  that  remains  yet  to  perfect  the  chapel 
of  Our  Lady  amounts  from  the  feast  of  Saint  Michael  last  past,  in  the  year 
of  the  Incarnation  of  Our  Lord  Mcccxxi,  as  far  as  six  years  next  following ; 
and  from  the  same  feast  of  Saint  Michael  as  far  as  the  feast  of  the  translation 
of  Saint  Thomas  the  martyr,  after  the  six  years.  Fasten  this  writing  to  the 
writing  that  touches  the  same  matter. 

*  The  words  endoaed  in  brackets  are  erased  In  the  original* 
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VOLS.  IX.  TO  XVI. 


Abbeston,  aKai  Tiohborne,  Chq)elry, 

X.  318. 
Abbodeston,    or   Abbotston  (Brenob 

and  Dole  Hand.},  xii.  14,30, ;  xiii. 

115. 
— ^—  (Elstab     and     Eyerleigb 

Hand.)      Ses  Winterboorne  and 

RoUeston. 

(FrastEeld  Hand.)  xiii.  117. 

Abele  tree  (Bot.)  xiii.  192. 
Abingdon,  meaning  of  name,  xy.  95. 
Aborigines  of   Great  Britain,  tbe, 

xvi.  158. 
of  Wiltsbire.   See  Wiltshire, 

Earliest  Inhabitants  of. 
Abnry.    See  Avebory. 
■  near  Rood  Ashton,  xiii.  334. 

Accat,  meaning  of  the  word,  xv.  109. 
Aooessarj,  definition  of  an,  xiy.  211. 
Aoooant-book,  anoient  domestic,  xv. 

144. 
AckiUea,  {BoQ,  x.  186. 
Aoleton,  Free  Chapel  at,  xii.  376. 
Aeotyiedonee  {Boi.)j  xiv.  307. 
Adams,  Rev.  J.,  xiy.  119.    On  the 

opening  of  a  barrow  near  Great 

Sheffnrd,  xi.  137.  On  the  Geology 

of  theValley  of  the  Kennett,xi.268. 


Adams,  Professor  W.  G.,  xiy.  117. 

Adders-tongae  {Boi.),  xiy.  319. 

Adyentarers,  the  Merchant,  ix. 
142. 

.^lesford,  meaning  of  name,  xy. 
97. 

^thandam.    See  Ethandannm. 

AfEerton,  Free  Chapel  at,  xii.  380. 

Aggeratioo,  xyi.  120. 

Agrioultare  of  Wiltshire.  See  Wilt- 
shire. 

■  The  ase  of  lime,  mail,  and 
shell  sand  in,  xiy.  116. 

'  Geology  in  reference  to,  xiy, 
118. 

Agrimony  {Bot.),  See  Hemp- Agri- 
mony. 

AgroBiie  {Boi,),  xiy.  286. 

Aira  (Bot.),  xi?,  288. 

AJuga  (^of.),  xii.  103. 

Akerman,  J.  Y.,  don,,  x.  328.  On 
the  Malmesbory  Charter,  ix.  7. 
On  Stonehenge,  xyi.  130. 

The  late,  his  works,  xiy.  235. 

Alberye.    See  Ayebary. 

Aload»  {Ornith.),  xii.  168. 

Aldbome,  or  Aldbam,  xii.  18.  Dedi- 
cation of  Choroh,  xy.  99.    Choroh 
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plate  and  bells,  xii.  364.    Mona- 

mental  brasses,  x.  255 ;   xii.  138. 

339.       Illustration    of,    xi.    245. 

Chantry,  x.   255.      Fraternity  of 

our  Lady,  xii.  379. 
Aldbome,  or  Aldbnrn,  Hayne  of,  Ix. 

226.    Walrondof,  ix.  231. 
Alder  (BoL)^  xiii.  195. 
Alderbnry  or  Alwardbnry,  x.  317; 

xii.  8.    Meaning  of  word,  xiii.  45. 

Dedication  of    Church,    xv.    99. 

Church  plate  and  bells,  xii.  370. 

Hundred  of,  xii.  369. 

Alderholt,  starling  of,  ix.  230. 
Alderman,  the,  of  Wokingham,  xi 

52,  58. 
Alderston,  xiii.  117.  Meaning  of  the 

name,  xiii.  45. 
Alderton  or  Aldrington.  xiii.  117; 

xiv.  1.    Dedication  of  Church,  xv. 

99.    Church  plate  and^.bells,  xii. 

368. 
Aldrington    (Wore.),    Slate]  tablet 

found  at,  x.  109. 
Ale-conner,  office  of.  xii.  271. 
Altai,     Ancient  use  of  word,  xi.!59 ; 

xvi.  311. 
Alien  Priories,  x.  272,  275,  299,  313. 
Alisma,  AlUmacea  (Bo<.),  xiv.  72. 
Alkanet,  (Bot.),  xi.  238. 
Allan,  Rev.  W.,  on  the  Roman  Em- 
bankment at  Cricklade,  xii.  126. 
All  Cannings.    See  Cannings. 
Allington  or  Alington,  near  Ames- 
bury,  xii.  7,  23.      Dedication  of 

Church,  XV.  99.    Church  plate  and 

bells,  xii.  370.    Regi8ter8,xvi.315. 
■  near  Chippenham,  xii.  22. 

Chapelry  at,  x.  256.  .  House,  xii. 

267. 
•^— —  in  All  Cannings  Parish,  xi 

10;   xii  17;   xiii.  111.     History 

of,  xi  194. 
Allium  (Bot,),  xiii.  218. 
All  Saints,  Churches  dedicated  to, 

XV.  106. 
AUsop,  Dr.,  xiv.  26. 
Almery,  the,  Cirencester,  xiv.  225. 


AlnuB  {Bot.)t  xiii  195. 

AlopecuruM  {Bot^  xiv.  282. 

Alton  or  Aulton,  xiv.  344.  Chapelry, 
xii.  376. 

'  Barnes  or  Bemers,  xii.  16 ; 

xiii.  111.  Origin  of  name,  xi. 
9.  Dedication  of  the  Church,  xv. 
100.  Chnreh  plate  and  bells, 
xii  363.  White  Horse,  xiv. 
27. 

Priors,  xii.  12.    Dedication 

of  Church,  xv.  100.  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  364.  Free  Chapel 
at,  X.  256 ;  xii.  379.  Boulton  of, 
ix.  225. 

near  Figheldean,  xii.  7. 

Alvediston  or  Ashton,  xii.  11.  Mean- 
ing of  name,  xiii.  45.  Dedication 
of  Church,  xv.  100.  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  369.  Chantry  at, 
X.  256.  Visited  by  Society  1865, 
X.  30. 

Alveston,  near  Bradford,  xiii.  113. 

Alwardsbury,  Hundred  of,  xii  7. 

Amaranth,  Afnarantu$^  AmaratU^ 
ac€€B  {Bot,\  xii.  331. 

Amber  ornaments  found  in  barrows, 
xvi.  180. 

Ambiani,  xvi.  129. 

Ambres,  meaning  of  word,  xvi  132. 

Ambresbury.    See  Amesbury. 

Ambrosians.  the,  xvi.  132. 

Ambrosius,  Aurelianus,  xiv.  270. 

Ambry,  meaning  of  the  wordj  xii 
288. 

Amenti/era  (Bot)^  xiii.  189. 

Amesbury  or  Ambresbury,  xvi  185. 
Hundred  of,  xii.  6,  370.  Meaning 
of  name,  xiv.  174 ;  xvi  11.  Mon- 
astery at,  X.  61.  Inventory,  xii. 
356.  Chapelry,  x.  256.  Dedica- 
tion of  Church,  xv.  100.  Church 
plate  and  bells,  xii.370.  Drawings 
from,  X.  38. 

Ammeracre,  xiii.  323. 

Ammonites,  some  new,  xiv.  112. 

Amphitheatre,  the,  Cirencester,  xiv. 
150. 
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Ampney,  meaning  of  the  name,  xiy. 
161. 

Down.    Tomb  of  Sir  N.  de 

Villars,  at,  xiv.  127.  Hungerfords 
of,  ib.  128.  Gateway  at,  ib.  Visi- 
ted by  Society,  ib,  140. 

Ampall88  (with  illustration),  z.  106. 

Anachari$  (Bot,),  xiii.  201. 

AnagaUU  (Bot.),  xii.  328. 

Anatida  {Ornith.),  xii.  153. 

Ancylocera  {Oeoh)^  xiy.  113. 

Anglesea  penny,  the,  x.  323. 

Animal  forms  used  as  national  sym- 
bols, xiv.  12. 

Anstie,  £.  B.,  don,^  xiii.  344. 

Anstie,  T.  B.,  exA.,  xy.  139. 

Ansty,  Preceptory  of  St.  John  at,  x. 
256.  Dedication  of  Church,  xy. 
100.  Church  plate  and  bells,  xii. 
367. 

Anthemis  {Bot.),  x.  187. 

Anthoxanthum  (Bot.)f  xiy.  281. 

Anticlinal  line  of  London  and  Hamp- 
shire basins,  xiy.  111. 

Antiquities,  preseryation  of  national, 
xiii.  14. 

Antirrhinum  {Bot,),  xii  78. 

Antrobus,  Sir  Edmund,  xyi.  239. 

Apargia  {Bot)  x.  204. 

Apatnrian  festival,  the,  xyi.  303. 

Apice  family,  the,  ix.  224. 

Apocynace€B  (BoQ^  xi.  227. 

Apple,  derivation  of  word,  ix.  66. 

April,  proverbs  respectrng,  xv.  48, 
53,  65,  67. 

AquilifoUaee<B  (Bot.),  ix.  224. 

Arac9<B  {Boi.\  xiv.  76. 

Aral%ac€<B  {Bot,),  ix.  252. 

Arch88ology,  the  province  of,  xv.  140. 
Utility  of,  ib.  129. 

Archery,  statutes  of  Q^  Elizabeth 
respecting,  xiv.  214. 

Arctium  {Bot,),  x.  195. 

Ardeida  {Omith.),  xii.  55. 

Ari$tolochiacea  {Bot,),  xii.  343. 

Armada,preparations  for  the  Spanish, 
xiv.  243. 

Arms  and  descents,  Wiltshire,  ix.223. 


Arrhenatherum  {Bot.),  xiv.  291. 
Arrow-grass,  {Bot,],  xiv.  74. 
Arrow-head  {Bot. ),  xiv.  72. 
Arsoott,  Richard,  xv.  30. 
Artemisia  (Bot.),  x.  190. 
Arum  {Bot,),  xiv.  76. 
Arundeil,  Lord,  xiii.  21. 
Asarbaoca,  Atarum  {Bot,)  xii.  343. 
Ascension  Day,  proverb  respecting, 

xv.  65. 
Ash,   meaning  of  word  in  composi- 
tion, xiv.  157. 
Ash  {B9t,),  xi.  226.  Sanctity  of  the, 

xiv.  19.      Superstition  connected 

with,  xiv.  323.  Proverb^respecting, 

xv.  54.     Specimens  in  Wiltshire, 

X.  149. 
Ashdown,  xiv.  17.     Meaning  of  the 

name,  xv.  81. 
Ashford,  meaning  of  the  name,  xiv. 

167. 
Ashgrove,  meaning  of  the  name,  xv. 

81. 
Ashley  family,  the,  ix.  224. 
Ashley,  Ashleigh,  or  Assheley,  xvi. 

342.      "Hungfordt,**    xiii.     117. 

Dedication    of  Church,   xv.   100. 

Church  plate  and  bells,  xii.  367. 

Supposed  chapelry  at,  x.  257. 
Ashlington  or  Ashington,  xi  175^ 

See  also  Etohilhampton. 
Ashton,  xii.  26.     Meaning  of  name, 

XV.  81.   (Brenoh  and  Dole  Hund.), 

xiii.  115.   (Heytesbury  Hund.),  ib. 

East  or  Sulden,  q,v, 

Qifford  or  Giffard,  xii.  27 ; 

xiii.  331.    Origin  of  name,  xiii. 
55. 

Hurdootes,  xiii.  335. 

Eeynes,  xii.  20.    Dedication 

of  Church,  xv.  100.   Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  362. 

Market  or  Steeple,  q,v, 

Middle,  xiii.  335. 

Rood  or  Chapel,  x.  301 ;  xii. 

377  ;  xiii.  323.    Meaning  of  name, 
xiii.  332.    Canon  Jackson  on,  xiii. 


318. 


a  2 
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ABhton  Sanoeret,  xiii.  835. 

■  Bteeple,  xiii.  116,  310,  325. 
Meaning  of  name,  x.  310 ;  xiii. 
324.  Aoaljsif  of  parish  property 
at,  xiii.  329 ;  xv.  87.  Dedication 
of  Choroh,  xy.  100.  Beach  Chapel, 
z.  309.  Church  plate  and  hells, 
xii.  366.  MoDnmental  hrases,  xiii. 
327.  Analysis  of  coral  rag  at,  xiy. 
109.  Thnnderholt  fell  at,  1772, 
xiii  316. 

■  Solden,  6ilden,  or  East,  xiii. 
335. 

West,  xiii.  116,  331.    Dedi- 


cation  of  Charch,  xv.  100. 
Aiparagae§a  (Bot.),  xiii.  213. 
Aspen  {Bot.),  xiii.  193. 
Asphodel  (5o<0,  xiv.68. 
AtpUnium  {BoL),  xi?.  315. 
Asserton  or  Asherton.     See  Winter- 

hourm  Parva. 
Assessments,  ancient,  Mr.  R.MalliDgs 

on,  xiv.  134. 
Assise  of  bread  and  batter,  xiii.  112, 

$t  $qq. 
Assjrrian  megaliths,  howmoTed,x.53. 
AiUraidea  {QeoL),  xiv.  117. 
Aston.    See  AWediston. 
Athyrium  {Bot,)^  xiy.  315. 
Atford  or  Apford,  Gnnter  of,  ix.226. 
Atrebatti,  the,  xiy.  335. 
AtripUx  {Bot.),  xii.  334. 
Atropa  {BoL),  xi.  240. 
Atworth,  xii.  25 ;    xiii.  118.    Dedi- 
cation of  Church,  xy.  100.  Church 

plate  and  bells,  xii.  365. 
Anbrea  or  Aubree.    See  Ayebury. 
Anbrey,  meaning  of  name,  xiii.  51. 

Family,  the,  ix.  224, 
— — ~  John,  X.  29 ;  xiii.  122,  335 ; 

xiy.  1.      Prospectus  of  his  work, 

xvi.  219. 
Auckland,  St.  Helen's  Church,  xvi. 

314. 
August,    proverbs   respecting,    xy. 

65, 
Auk  {Ornith.),  xii.  165. 
Aurelius,  x?i.  11. 


Aurieuheea  [Qmeh.X  ix.  280. 

Austen.    See  Godwin- Austen. 

Aveburye.  Alberye,  or  Aubree,  xii 
19,  364 ;  xy.  248,  9  ;  xvi.  221, 
341.    Meaning  of  name,  xiy.  254« 

■  Excavations  at,  in  1865,  X. 

210.  Weight  of  stones,  xi.  344. 
Entrenchment  near,  xi.  344.  Re- 
semblance to  Camac,  xiii.  89. 
Threatened  desecration,  xiii.  221. 
The  avenues,  xvi.  5.  The  British 
Quarterly  Review  on,  xii.  242. 
TheAtheo8eumon,xii.248.  Arohse- 
ological  vana  respecting,  xiy.  228. 

Priory  at,  x.  257.  Dedi- 
cation of  Church,  xv.  100.  Bene- 
factions to,  xii.  382.  liUiograpli 
of  arches  in,  x.  176.  Free  Chapel 
at  Beckhampton,  xii.  380.  Frag- 
ments of  parochial  history,  x.  176, 
Registers,  xvi.  327.  The  Manor 
House,  xi.  243. 

Aveline,  W.  T.,  xiv.  115,  116. 

Avena  {Bot),  xiv.  290. 

Avening,  xv.  94.    Meaning  of  name, 

xiv.  161. 
Avens  {Bot\  ix.  62. 
Averages,  viJue  of,  xvi.  335. 
Avesbye,  misreading  for  Ansty. 
Avington,  xi.  137.      Visited  by  the 

Society,  xi.  137. 
Avon,  river,  meaning  of  name,  xiy. 

160. 
Avon  or  Aven,  free  Chapelry  at,  x. 

257. 
Awbome.    See  Aldboume. 
Awdry,  Rev.  E.  C,  on  monumental 

brasses    near    Chippenham,    xiL 

148,  233.    £xh.  xv.  138. 

Sir  John  Wither,  xvi.  346. 

President,  x.  3.  At  Huugerford, 
xi.  121.  Inaugural  Address,  xi. 
123.  Requested  to  retain  pre^- 
denoy,  xi.  345.  At  Chippenham, 
xii.  133.  Address,  xii  136. 
Speech,  xii.  143.  At  Devixea, 
xiii.  221. 

Axe,  meaning  of  name,  xiv.  167. 
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Axford     or     Ashnigge,     xii.     18. 

Meaniog     of     name,    xiy.    167. 

Chapelrj  at,  x.  268. 
Axmoath,    meaning  of  name,  xiy. 

167. 
Aylesbury,  Frances,  ix.  284. 
Ayle8ford,meaniDg  of  name,  xiv.253. 
Aylmer  and  Amor,  xvi.  320. 
Ayscoogh,  Bishop  William,  ix.  224  ; 

xiii.  297. 
Baalbeo,  x.  58. 
BabetoD,  xiii.  114. 
Babstock,  xii.  369. 
Bachelors,  tax  on,  x?i.  826. 
Backsword  lighting,  xi.  33. 
Bacon's  liber  Regis,  xy.  99. 
Badger  old  meaning  of  word,  xiy. 

215. 
Bad  meat,  fine  for  selling,  xiiL  112. 

et  sqq, 
Badpitt,  misreading  for  Tidpitt. 
Baggsbush,  meaning  of  name,  xiy. 

256. 
Baily,  Rev.  H.  G.,  xiy.  131. 
Bailiff  of  a  Hundred,  OfiBce  of,  xiii. 

283. 
Bakyngton.    See  Beckhampton. 
Baldamus,  Dr.,  x.  117. 
Baledyffe.     See  Baycliff. 
Balen,  bastard  {Bot),  xii.  98. 
Balks.    See  Lynchets. 
Ball,  J.,  exh.,  xy.  138. 
Ballota  (Bot),  xii.  102. 
Bannister,  Mr.,  exh.y  xiii.  317. 
Baptismal  Registers,  xvi.  301. 
Bapton,  Ellis  of,  ix.  225. 
Barbadoes,  the  Colony  of,  xy.  36. 
Barbury  Oamp.yisited  by  the  Society, 

xii.  150.      Meaning  of  name,  xiy. 

256. 
Barebones,  Act,  the,  xyi.  315. 
Barford,  xii.  11 ;  xiii.  113.  Meaning 

of  name,  xiy.  169.     Dedication  of 

Church,  xy.  100.      Church  plate 

and  bells,  xii.  369. 
Barker,  R.  H.,  exh,,  xi.  189. 
—  W.  H.,  e«A.,  xi.  139, 
— —  W.  L.,  on  Fish  Culture,  xi. 


137,  252.  On  Hungerford,  xi.  134, 
140. 

Barkstone,  Registers,  xyi.  309. 

Barlayington,  meaning  of  name,  xy. 
95. 

Barlegh.    See  Berlegh. 

Barley  {Bot),  xiy.  305. 
'  Bamconrt.    See  Whiteparish. 

Barnacles,  legend  of  the,  xii.  155. 

Bameston,  Rey.  Preb.,  ix.  224. 

Barnard,  T.,  exh.,  x.  37. 

Barnwell,  Rey.  E.  L.,  xiii.  274  ;  xyi. 
346. 

Baron  family,  the,  ix.,  224.  Rey.  J. 
exh.,  ix.  24. 

Barrett  family,  the,  ix.  224. 

Barretta,  meaning  of  word,  xiy.  214. 

Barrey,  H.  G.,  exh,,  xy.  139. 

Barrows  at  Beckhampton,  xy.  137. 
Bedwin,  xi.  342.  Bittiston,  ib. 
Bratton,  xiii.  339.  Collingbourne 
Ducis,  with  illustrations,  x.  85. 
Draycot  Ceme,  xi.  343.  '  Drayoot 
Hill,  xi.  42.  Fyfield,  xi.  47. 
Hackpen,  xi.  342,  343.  Imber, 
xiy.  259.  Eennett,  West,  with 
illustrations,  x.  130.  Enowl  Hill, 
xyi.  151.  Lake,  xyi.  213.  Lundj 
Island,  xyi.  156.  Milston,  xyi. 
150.  Oldbury  Hill,  xiii.  103 ;  xy. 
137.  Pistle  Down,  xi.  44  (note) ; 
xyi.  201.  Roundway,  ix.  25  ;  xy. 
137.  Salisbury  Plain,  on,  xyL 
142.  Shefford,  Great,  xi.  137. 
Stockton  Down,  xii.  108.  Stone- 
henge,  near,  xi.  40,  342,  343; 
xyi.  1.  Tilshead,  xiii.  341.  Up- 
ton Loyell,  xyi.  172,  183,  184. 
Walker's  Hill,  xi.  45.  Wilsford 
Down,  xyi.  211.  Winterboume 
Stoke,  xi.  42;    xyi.  159,  193,  215. 

Bell-shaped,      xyi.    161. 

Woodcut  of  ditto,  149.  Bowl- 
shaped,  xyi.  160.  Woodcut  of 
ditto,  149.  Classification  of,  xyi. 
149.  Contents  of,  ix.  25.  Disc- 
shaped,  xyi.  163 ;  woodcut  of  ditto, 
149.      Ell-barrow,    meaning    of 
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name,  xiy.  342.  Gawen's,  xvi. 
143.  Kill-barrow,  xir.  259. 
Sings'  grayes,  xi.  343.  Long,  as 
distdDguished  from  round,  Dr. 
Thurnam  on,  xiii.  309, 339.  Num- 
ber of  in  England,  xvi.  150. 
Reyerence  required  in  digging,  xy. 
91.  Silver,  the,  xiv.  342.  Twin, 
the,  ib.  Wiltshire,  bow  differing 
from  those  of  other  counties,  x.  86. 

Bartlej,  0.,  xiy.  110. 

Barton,  the,  Cirencester,  xiv.  142. 
Meaning  of  word,  xv.  74. 

Barwick  Bassett  S^e  Berwick  Bas- 
sett. 

Basil  {Bot)y  xii.  96. 

Basilicas,  early,  xiii.  95. 

Baskerville  family,  the,  ix.  224,  225. 

Bateman,  Mr.,  xvi.  155. 

Bath,  the  Baths  of,  xvi.  14.  Oolitic 
District  of,  xiv.  111.  Proceedings 
of  Natural  History  and  Antiqua- 
rian Field  Club,  xi.  347. 

Bathampton,  xiii.  115. 

Battlesbury,  xiv.  342. 

Baverstook,  dedication  of  Church, 
xy.  100. 

Baycliff,  Baylediff,  or  Baylesclyve, 
xii.  27,  379;  xiii.  115. 

Baydon  or  Bedbn,  xii.  18.  Roman 
(Station  at,  x.  104.  Plan  of  ditto, 
105.  Implements  found,  106,107, 
Dedication  of  Church,  xv.  100. 
Church  plate  and  bells,  xii.  365. 

Bayley  family,  the  xi.  193.  Chris- 
topher, xiy.  33. 

Baynard  family,  the,  ix.  224. 

Baynton  or  Bayntun  family,  the,  xi. 
17.  Sir  Edward,  xi.  292  ;  xv. 
3125.    Henry,  xiii.  234. 

■  Chapelry,  x.  258. 

Beaoes-hl89W,  xv.  93.  Beach  family, 
the,  xi.  259—60  ;  xiii.  331. 

Beacon  Hill,  Amesbury,  xi.  266. 

Beacons,  the,  xiy.  244,  251. 

Beads  found  in  barrows,  xvi.  180. 
Lithograph  of  ditto,  ix.  115;  xvi. 
183. 


Beak-rush,  {Bot,),  xiy.  82. 

Beamish,  Captain,  rvL  86. 

Besm-tree,  the  (Bot),  ix.  66. 

Beauchamp  family,  the,  xL  17. 

■  —  chapel   iX   Bromham,    x. 

162. 

Beaumont,  E.  de,  his  theory,  xiy. 
111. 

Beaver,  jaw-bone  of  a,  (wood-out) 
xi.  182.      . 

Becket  family,  the,  ix.  12^. 

Beckhampton  or  Baokyngton,  xii 
19,  27.  Free  Chapelry,  xiL  376. 
380. 

Beckingham  family,  the,  ix.  224. 

Beckington,  (Somerset,)  x.  241. 

Bedell  of  a  Hundred,  office  of,  xiii 
283. 

Bedon.     S^e  Baydon. 

Bedstraw  {Bot,),  ix.  260. 

Bedwyn,  xii.  14  ;  xiv.  344.  MeaD- 
ing  of  name,  xiy.  175. 

Brail,  xv.  150. 

Great  or  West     Dedicatioa 

of  Church,  xy.  100.  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  363.  Chapelries  at, 
X.  258.     Registers,  xvi.  325. 

'  Little  or  East,  xii.  15.  Dedi- 

cation of  Church,  xv.  100.  Chur^ 
plate  and  bells,  xii.  363.  Bene- 
faction to,  xii.  382.  Chisbury  Cha- 
pel at,  xii.  379.  Register8,xyi.325. 

Beech  (proper  name),  xy.  93. 

Beech  {Bot,)f  xiii.  195.  Bpeoimeiu 
at  Corhampton,  x.  144.  Sayer- 
nake,  x.  141. 

Beech-fern  (Bof.),  xiv.  310. 

Beechiogstoke,  Byohyngstoke,  or 
Stoke,  xii.  16^;  xiii.  112.  Mean- 
ing of  name,  xv.  78.  Dedication 
of  Church,  xv.  100.  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  363. 

Bees,  proverb  respecting,  xy.  58. 
Superstition  as  to,  xiv.  329. 

Belemnites,  Christian  Malford,  xiv. 
1 12.    Trowbridge,  xiv.  113. 

BelgCB,  The,  xiy.  334 ;  xvi  102,170. 

Bell,  Professor,  xiy.  117. 
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Bells,  Chnroh,  All  Cannings,  xi.  16. 
Ookingham,  xi.  73.  Poiterne,  xvi. 
282.  {See  also  Inyentories  of 
Churoh  goods  throoghoot  Wilt- 
shire, xii.  354.) 

Bellers,  Captain,  exh.,  ix.  26. 

Bell-flower  {Bot),  xi.  219. 

Bell-ringing,  Gane's  bequest  for,  x. 
30. 

Bellia  {Bot),  X.  182. 

Bemerton,  xii.  13 ;  xiii.  115.  Dedi- 
cation of  Churoh,  xv.  100.  Church 
plate  and  bells,  xii.  367. 

Benachie,  clay  cup  found  at,  xii.  125. 

Benacre,  Daniel  of,  ix.  225. 

BeneknoUe.     See  BinknoU. 

Benn^r  or  Berenger  family,  the,  ix. 
224. 

Bennet,  Miss  E.,  xiy.  111. 

Bennet  and  Clench.  Messrs,  exh,,  x. 
87. 

Benson,  E.  G.,  exh.  x.  34. 

Bent-grass  {Bot),  xiv.  286. 

Bentley  Wood,  intended  monastery 
at,  X.  259. 

Beorh  or  Berg  (Tent.),  meaning  of 
word,  XV.  76. 

Bere,  meaning  of  name,  xiv.  169. 

Berenger.     See  Benneger. 

Bergavenny,  George  Cantilupe,  Baron 
of,  xiii.  230. 

Berie  (Teut.),  meaning  of  termina- 
tion, XV.  77. 

Berkeley,  xv.  250. 

Berkshire,  meaning  of  name,xiv.l75. 

Berlegh  Chapel,  x.  260,  322. 

Berley's  or  Barley's  Courts,  Wrax- 
hall,  xiv.  106. 

Berneoourt.     See  Whiteparish. 

Berrelege,  lost  manor  of,  x.  170. 

Berwiok,  Teutonic  origin  of  name, 
xiv.  158.  Dedication  of  Churches, 
XV.  100. 

— —  Bassett,  xii.  xv.  248- 
Church  plate  and  bells,  xii.  369, 
St.  James,  xii.  14  ;    xiii. 


113.    Church  plate  and  bells,  xii. 
367.    Benefactions  to  Church,  xii. 


382.  Free  Chapel  at  Afferton,  xii. 
380. 

Berwick  St.  John,  x.  30 ;  xii.  11 ; 
xiii.  113.  Church  plate  and  bells, 
xii.  369. 

St.  Leonard,  or  Cole  Bar- 

wike.  Church  plate  and  bells,  xii. 
367. 

Beryfield,  meaning  of  name,  xv.  78. 

Besil  family,  the,  ix.  224. 

Betony,  water  {Bot),  xii.  81. 

wood  {Bot),  xii.  101. 

Betuh  {Bot),  xiii.  194. 

Bever,  Mr.,  xv.  35. 

Beversbrook,  xii.  25.  Chapelry,  x. 
260. 

Beynton.    See  Baynton. 

Bible,  ancient  copies  of  the,  ix.  24. 

Biby,  J.,  xiii.  139. 

Biddeston  or Budestone,  xii.  21.  De- 
dication of  Churches,  xv.  100.  One 
Church  destroyed,  x.  260.  Church 
plate  and  bells,  xii.  368.  Free 
Chapel,  xii.  380.  Munday  of,  ix. 
228.    Thynne  of,  ix.  230. 

Bidem  {Bot),  x.  185. 

Biggs  family,  the,  xii.  121.  Pedigree 
of,  xii.  202.     Doctor,  exh.,  ix.  27. 

Bindweed(5o<.),  xi.  231. 

Bingham,  Bishop,  ix.  224. 

Binknoll,  BeneknoUe,  or  Bynoll,  xii. 
21 ;  xiii.  112.  Meaning  of  name, 
xiv.  256.  Chapelry  at,  x.  261. 

Bireh,  W.  de  G.,  F.R.S.L.,  on  Stan- 
ley Abbey,  xv.  239. 

Birch  {Bot)f  xiii.  194. 

Birchington,  Registers,  xvi.  308. 

Bird  family,  the,  ix.  224.  E.,  B.A., 
painting  by,  ix.  23. 

Birds,  list  of  Wiltshire,  xii.  179. 
See  alto  ornithological  collections. 

Birdcombe.     See  Burcomb. 

Birdlyme.     See  Burgelon. 

Bird's  nest  {Bot),  xi.223;  xiii.  209. 

Birgheston.     See  Brixton  Deverell. 

Birth,  seven  children  bom  at  a,  xv. 
348. 

Bishops,  suffragan.     See  Snf&agans^ 
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fiiihopt  Cannings.    See  Cannings. 
Bithopston,  meaning  of  name,  xiii. 

46. 
■  or  BoBsipston,  xii.  18  21. 

Dedication  of  Charoh,  xv.    100. 

Chnrch  plate  and  bells,  xii.  365. 

Monomental  brass,  x.  239.  Chapel, 

X.  264. 

er  Ebbesboom,  x.25 ;  xiy. 


162, 337.  Chnroh,  x.  236.  Dedi- 
cation of,  XT.  100.  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  370. 

Bishopstrow,  xi.  180  ;  xiL  28  ;  xiiL 
114.  Meaning  of  name,  xiii.  46; 
xir.  168 ;  xt.  96.  Dedication  of 
Church,  XT.  100.  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  365. 

Biss  (RiTcr),  xt.  210.  Meaning  of 
name,  xiy.  169. 

Bisset  family,  the,  xiii.  333. 

Bissey,  meaning  of  name,  xiy.  169. 

Bitter-sweet  (Bot.)  xi.  240. 

Bittern  {Omiih.),  xiL  57. 

Bittiston,  xi.  342. 

BlachegraTC,  hundred  of.  See  Blak- 
ingroTe. 

Black,  W.  H..  F.8.A.,  on  certain 
marked  stones  in  Wiltshire,  xi. 
135. 

Blackdown  or  Blakedun,  xt.  248. 

Blaoklands  er  Blacklonde,  xii.  25. 
Dedication  of  Church,  xt.  100. 
Church  plate  and  bells,  xii.  369. 
Benefiictions  to,  xiL  382. 

■  Park,  large  oak  in,  x.  147. 

Blackmore,  H.,  emh,,  x.  38. 

H.  P.,  M.D.,  X.  6 ;    xiy. 

117, 118, 119.  Esh.  X.  35.  On 
the  recent  discoyery  of  flint.imple- 
menta  in  the  yalley  of  the  Ayon, 
X.  221.  W.,  MP*.,35.  Mrs.,M?*., 
X.36. 

Museum,  conyersaxione  at 


the,  1870,  xiii.  32. 
Bladder-fern  (Bot),  xiy.  314. 
Bladder-wort  (-Bo<.),  xii.  325. 
Blague  or  Blake  family,  the,  ix.224. 
Blakelonde.    See  Blaoklands. 


Blakingroye  or  Blachegraye,  Hun- 
dred of,  xii.21.  Meaning  of  name, 
xy.  84. 

BUehnum  {Boi.),  xiy.  317. 

Bleeck,  C,  exh.  tl.  24. 

Blinks  [Bot),  ix.  73. 

Blister,  story  of  a,  xiy.  326. 

BUto  {Bot,),  xii.  332. 

Blount  family,  the,  ix.  224.  Origin 
of^  xi.  181.  Meaning  of  name, 
xyi.  253.     Thomas,  xiy.  106. 

Blue-bell  (Bot),  xiii  218. 

Blue  Boar,  the,   Salisbury,  xy.  331. 

Blue-bottle  (Boi.\  x.  197. 

Blue-oi^,  great  {Bot.),  ix.  266. 

Bluet,  or  Blewett  family,  the,  x.  288. 
Sir  J.,  xyi.  350. 

Blunsdon  or  Blunteston,  xy.  251. 
Ferrers  of,  ix.  226. 

Broad,  or  St   Leonard's, 

xii.  19.  Dedication  of  Church, 
XT.  100.  Church  plate  and  beUa, 
xii.  ,363. 

— — St.  Andrew,  xii  20.  De- 
dication of  Church,  xy.  100. 
Church  plate  and  bells,  xii.  363. 

Blunt,  meaning  of  name,  xiiL  51. 

Blysmus  {Boi.),  xiy.  85. 

Blythe,  Bishop  John,  ix.  224. 

Boar-hunting,  xy.  148. 

Bodenham,  meaning  of  name,  xiy. 
175. 

Bodman,  J.,  History  of  Trowbridge, 
xy.  208. 

Bog-bean  {Bot.),  xi.  230. 

Bogey,  meaning  of  word,  xiy.  337. 

Bogmore  gate,  Salisbury,  xi.  287. 

Bohun  family,  the,  xy.  214.  Hum- 
phrey de,  xiii.  293.  Matilda  de, 
xy.  214. 

Bokerley  Ditch  or  Dyke,  xi.  264 ; 
xiy.  175,  334,  33Q;  xyi.  104. 

Bokesey.     See  Wokesey. 

Bolam,  Mr.,  doit.,  xiy.  120. 

"  Bolt  soon  shot,"  the,  xyi.  40. 

Bonhommes,  the,  xiii.  310. 

Bonleigh,  misreading  for  Ronoleigh. 
See  Hockley. 
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Books,  old  and  oariouB,  ix.  24,  25, 
26;  X.  33,  35,  37,  38;  xi.  139. 
At  Longleat,  xv.  337. 

Borage,  B^ago  {B^t.),  xi.  234. 

Borag%nace€B,  xi.  233. 

Bordar,  meaning  of  term,  xi.  142. 

Borde,  Dr.  Andrew,  xvi.  17. 

Boreham,  Dedication  of  Chorch,  xy. 
105. 

■* Down,  xiv.  342. 

Bob  longift'onif  x.  103.  Primige-' 
niu$f  skull  and  hnmenis  of  (wood- 
out),  xi.  283—4. 

Bosoombe  or  Bosomme,  meaning  of 
name,  xiy.  176.  Dedication  of 
Church,  xy.  100.  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  370. 

Botcfer,  Colonel,  xiii.  125,   133,  ei 

Botreaux,  Lady  Margaret,  xL  289. 

Botrychium  {BoL),  xiv,  319. 

Bottomless- well,  meaning  of  name, 
xvi.  247. 

Boulham.     See  Burghlen. 

Boulton  feunily,  the,  ix.  225. 

Boundaries,  permanence  of,  in  Wilt- 
shire, X.  166.     In  Estates,  xi.  178. 

Boundary  Stone,  xiy.  128. 

Bounder, meauiog  of  the  word,  z.  174. 

Bouyerie,  Bv  P.,  xy.  122. 

Bow,  the  long,  xiv.  212. 

Bowden  or  Botenedon,  xy.  250. 
Dedication    of  Church,    xy.  100. 
Chapel  in  Manor  House,  x.  261. 

Bowerbank,  J.  8.,  xiv.  112. 

Bower  Chalke.     See  Chalke. 

Bowles,  Rey.  W.  L.,  on  Stonehenge, 
xvi.  63. 

Bowls,  an  unlawful  game,  xiy.  212. 

Bowood,  xii.  306. 

Bowyer  Family,  the,  ix.  225. 

Box,  xii.  22 ;  xiii.  117  ;  xiy.  344. 
Origin  of  name,  xii.  346.  Geology, 
with  illustrations,  xi.  316,  19. 
Mode  of  working  quarries,  xi.  321. 
Cutting  of  Tunnel,  xi.  329.  De- 
dication of  Church,xv.  100.  Church 
plate  and  bells,  xii.  368. 


Brook,  the,  xiv.  271. 

Boxham,  a  misreading  for  Foxhami 

Boyd,  C.  xiv.  109. 

Boy  ton,  xii.  27 ;  xiii.  115.  Dedica- 
tion of  Church,  xv.  100.  Church 
plate  and  bells,  xii.  366.  Chantry 
X.  261.    Chapel  x.  273. 

Brace,  supposed  slate,  (with  litho- 
graph) {Arehery\  x.  110. 

Brachiopod^,  fossil,  xiv.  113,  114, 
116. 

Braehypodiufn  [Bot),  xiy,  304. 

Bracken  [BoU)^  xiv.  318. 

Bradbury,  Mr.  don.  xii.  258.  E., 
don,  XV.  237. 

Bradenstoke,  x.  268;  xv.  248. 
Meaning  of  name,  xv.  78.  Visited 
1869,  xii.  150.  The  Abbey  or 
Priory,  x.  261  ;  xv.  325.  Property 
of  the,  X.  268,  284,  291,306,  321 ; 
xi.  198,  Dedication  of  modem 
Church,  XV.  101. 

Bradfield,  Chapelry  at,  x.  261. 

Bradford,  Capt.,  exh,  xv.  188. 

Bradford-on-Avon,  meaning  of  name 
xiii.  299  ;  xv.  80.  Hundred  of, 
xii.  25,  365;  xiii.  118.  History 
of  town,  xiii.  299.  Excursion  to, 
1865,  xiv.  118.  Visited  by  Society 
1872,  xiii.  312.  Dedication  of 
Church,  XV.  100.  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  365.  Chantry,  xii, 
375.  Ancient  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings, X.  261.  Saxon  Church  of  St. 
lAwrence  (with  illustrations),  xiii. 
222,  274,  287  ;  xvi.  345.  Chapel, 
of  St.  Mary  Tony,  xiii.  313.  Heo- 
tory  and  Vicarage,  xv.  223.  Her- 
mitage, xiv.  102.  Skull-house, 
xvi.  348.  Besil  of,  ix.  224.  Bird 
of,  ibid,     Rogers  of,  ix.  229. 

-^— ^—  Geology  of  Valley  of,  xi. 
321.  Oolitic  formation  near,  xiy. 
111. 

Bradley  or  Bradlegh,  meaning  of 
name,  xv.  80. 

— ^~—  Maiden,  xii.  26.    Dedioa- 
b 
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tkm  of  Charoh,  xy.  103.    Charoh 

pUte  and  bells,  zii.  366.  Chantry, 

z«  292  ;    xiL  375.    Bayolife  free 

Choreh,  xii.  379.      Chapelry,  x. 

287.    Redish  of,  ix.  229. 

North,  xUi.  116,  294  ;  xiy. 
Dedication  of  Chnrch,  xv. 
Charoh  plate  and  bells,  xii. 
Chantry,  x.  262;  xii,  378. 

Bouthwiok  Chapel,  x.  307. 
Bramshaw,  X.  167.  Meaning  of  name, 

XT.  81 .   Dedioation  of  Charoh,  xy. 

100. 
Branvdown,  meaning  of  name,  xiv. 

256. 
Brasses,  Monnmental :    Aldbonme, 

X.  255;  xi.  138,  339.   Bishopstone, 

X.  239.  Danntsey,  xii.  239.  Dray- 

oot  Ceme,  xii  237.  Layoook,  xii. 

238.    Steeple  Ashton,  xiii.  327. 
— ^  near  Qiippenham,  Rev.  B.  C. 

Awdry  on,  xii,  233. 
Bratton,  xii.  26 ,  xiii.  1 16.    Meaning 

of  name,  xv.  80.     Visited  by  the 

Sodety,  1872,  xiii.309.  Old  White 

Horse,  xiy.  22.    Modem  do.,  xiy. 

25.  Dedioation  of  Charoh,  xy.lOO. 

Charoh  plate  and  bells,  xii  367. 

Benefactions,  xii.  382. 
Brayender,  Mr.,  xiy.  150. 
Breachfield,  xi.  108. 
Breamore,  meaning  of  name,  xiy.158, 

172. 
Bremdham,  Dedioation  of  Charoh  at, 

xy.  100. 
Bremhill,  xiL  22.    Bowles's  History 

of,  ix.  6 ;  xy.  239.    Dedioation  of 

Charoh,  xy.  100.    Charoh  plate 

and  beUs,  xii.  368.    Beguters,  xyi. 

315,  326.    Narbome  of,  ix.  228. 

Taylor  family  of,  ix.  230. 
Brenoh  and  Dole,  Handred  of,  xii* 

366;  xiii  114. 
Brenohill.    8^$  BremhilL 
Bribery  at  Elections,  xi  87,  89 ;  xii. 

266. 
Brictric,  xY.  213. 
Bridsor^  meaning  word,  xiy.    170. 


Brigmerston  or  BrigmHston,  xn«  7. 
Charoh  plate  and  bells,  xii.  370. 

Brinkworth,  xii  23.  Dedication  of 
Chorch,  xy.  100.  Charoh  plato 
and  bells,  xii  368. 

Briontane  Priory,  x.  262. 

Brisbane,  Bishop  of^  dan,  xy.  132  • 

Bristol,  xy.  250. 

Bristow,  H.  W.,  xiy.  115, 117. 

Britoomb  or  Brytoomb,  xiii  113. 

Britford,  ix.  10 ;  xii.  10 ;  xiii.  118; 
xiy.  274 ;  xy.  224.  Meaning  of 
name,  xiy.  256.  Dedioation  of 
Charoh,  xy.  100.  Charoh  plate 
and  bells,  xii  369. 

British  yillage  on  Martinsell,  the,  ix* 
22. 

Britons,  the  Ancient.  See  Wiltshire, 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of. 

Britton,  J.,xiy.l08.  On  Stonehenge, 
xyi  51. 

Brittox,  meaning  of  name,  ix.  39. 

Brixton  or  Bryghteston  Deyerell,xii 
27.  Meaning  of  name,  xiii.  47. 
Dedioation  of  Charoh,  xy.  100. 
Charoh  plate  and  bells,  xii  366. 

Srita  {Bot.),  xiy.  297. 

Broad  Chalke.    See  Chalke. 

Broad  Hinton.    See  flinton. 

Broadsheets,  old,  x.  35. 

Broadtown,  xiii.  1 12.  Dedioation  of 
Charoh,  xy.  100.  White  Horse, 
xiy.  28. 

Brodie,  Key.  P.  B.,  xiy.  Ill,  112, 
113,114,118. 

Broke,  Lord,  xiii  294. 

Broke  Hall.     See  Broke  Hoaae. 

Brokenborongh,  xii  24;  xy.  93. 
Dedioation  of  Charoh,  xy.  100. 
Charoh  plate  and  bells,  xii  368. 

Brdm.f  Angl,  Sax,,  xy.  82. 

Brome-grass  {Bot.),  xiy.  301. 

Bromham,  xi  25 ;  xiy.  344.  Mean- 
ing of  name,  xy.  82.  Mr.  Talbof  a 
Notes  on,  xy.  350.  Liberty  of^  xii 
365.  Chorch,  ix.  18.  Dedicata<HL 
ofCharch,xy.lOO.  Charoh  bells, 
zii.  365.  Chantry,  xii  377.  Bean- 
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eliamp  Chapel,  x.  263.  Font,  idii. 
827.  Old  timber  houses,  xv.  320. 
House  or  Hall,  ix.  38 ;  xii. 


305 ;  XT.325  (with  anastatio  illos- 

tration). 
Bromun  (BoL),  xiy.  801. 
Bronze  Age,  the,  xiii.  24,  26,  840. 
Implements.  ^Sm  Implements* 
Relics  (Roman),  xiv.  181.    . 
Brooks,  always  named  in  old  times, 

xiv.  166. 
Brook  House,  Rev.  E.  Peaoook  on, 

xiy.  31.    Visited  by  Society,  1872, 

xiii.  308.    The  Farm,  xiu.  295. 
Brook-lime  {Bot.)^  xii.  86. 
Brook- weed  (Bot),  xii.  330. 
Broom  rape  {Bot,)^  xii.  73. 
Broome,  long  stone  at,  xi.  341. 
Broughton  or  Browton  Giffi>rd,   ix. 

227 ;  X.  241 ;  xu.  25  ;    xiii.  1 18. 

Dedication    of  Church,  xy.   100. 

Church  plate  and  bells,  xii.  365. 

Benefactions,  xU.  381.      Rectory, 

XV.  225. 
Brown,  G.  X.  209;    xiii.  222.      J., 

xiv.  115;  don*  xiii.  344;    exh.  x. 

36.   Mrs.    J.,exh.  xi.   138.    W., 

don,,  xiv.  120. 
Browne  family,  the,  ix.    224,  230 ; 

xTi.  311.    H.,  xvL  77,  233. 
Browne-Willis's  Paroohiale  Angli- 

canum,  xv.  99. 
Bruce,  meaning  of  name,  xiii.  52. 
Brydges,  Sir  John,  xv.  147. 
Bryony  {Bot,),  ix.  73. 

black  (Bo<.),  xiii.  201. 

Buchalk.     See  Cbalke,  Bower. 
Buchanan,   Yen.   Archdeacon,  xvi. 

346. 
Buckland,  Professor  W.,  xiv.  110, 

111,112. 
Bucklebury  Common,  xl.  274. 
Buckley,  General,  xiv.  122. 
Buckman,      Professor    J.,    F.L.8., 

F.G.S.,    F.8.A.,  xiv.  115,    118. 

On  the  Flora  of  Silbury,  ix.  158. 

On  the  Roman  remains  at  Latton, 

ix.   230.      On   the  Materials   of 


Querns,  ix.  291,  On  the  Geology 
of  Wiltshire,  xi.  333. 

Buckstalls,  meaning  of  word,xiv.212. 

Buckwheat,  climbing  (^o<.),xii.340. 

Buddhist'origin  of  Stonehenge,theory 
of,  xvi.  101. 

Bugle  {Bot.),  xii.  103. 

Bugloss,  Wild  (So<.),xi.  234. 

"  Builder  "  newspaper,  the,  xL  321, 

Builder's  estimate,  an  old,  xv.  329. 

Bulbridge.    See  BuUbridge. 

Bulea  Chapel,  x.  263. 

Bnlford.    Site  Bullford. 

Bulkington,  or  Bakkington,  xii.  29. 
Church  plate  and  bells,  xiL  364. 

Bull,  Messrs.  H.  F.  &  B.,  exh.^  xv. 
138.    H ,  exh.,  ix.,  27. 

BuUbridge  or  Bulbridge,  dedication 
of  Cfliurch,  XV.  100.  Chantry,  x. 
263. 

Bullen,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Wiltshke, 
ix.  225. 

BnUford,  xii.  6 ;  xvi.  75.  Dedica- 
tion of  Church,  xv.  100.  Church 
plate  and  bells,  xii.  370. 

■'  or  Bulford  House,  x.  38. 

Bull  ring,  the  Cirencester,  xiv.  150, 

Bulrush  {Boi.)y  xiv.  72. 

Bunco  feimily,  the,  ix.  225. 

Bnrbage  or  Borbage  Savage,  xii.  15 ; 
xvi  312.  Dedication  of  Church, 
XV.  100.  Church  plate  and  bells, 
xii.  364.  Seymour  Chapel,  x.264« 
Tenure  of  manor,  xiii.  55.  Chad- 
well  of,  ix.  225. 

Burcombe  or  Bridcombe,  xii  13; 
xiii.  115.  Meaning  of  name,  xiv. 
172.  Dedication  of  Church,  xv. 
100.  Church  plate  and  bells,  xiL 
369. 

Burderop,  Martin  of,  ix.  228. 

Burdlyme.    See  Burgelon. 

Burdock  {Bot.),  x.  195. 

Burdon's  Ball  Chapel,  x.  264. 

Burgelon,  Burghlen,  Boulham,  or 
Birdlyme  Free  Chapel,  x.  264; 
xii.  376,  380. 

Burials,  Registers  of,  xvi.  301. 
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BmnMtfigoId  (Bat.),  x.  186. 
Bnrnall  Basaett,  xiL  382. ' 
Bnrnet  Saxifrage  {Boi.),  ix.  243. 
BarneTale  Chapel,  x.  293. 
Barport  Chapel,  xii.  377. 
Bar-reed  {Bot.),  xiv.  75. 
Burrell,  Sir  W.,  xri  309. 
Burrows,  W.,  exA.,  ix.  26. 
Bursted,  XTi.  317. 
Bnrtford.    See  Britford. 
Barton,  R.,  on  Stonehenge,  xvi  40. 
■  Regis,  xii.  18. 

HiU  Chapel,  x.  293. 

Buruh  or  Burh  (Teat.),  meaning  of 

word,  XT.  76. 
Bosh,  J.,  exh,,  XV.  139.    W.,  xir. 

33. 
Bashel,  ancient  Winchester,  x.  32. 
Bashton  or  Bassipston.   See  Bishop- 
stone. 
Bastard,  the  Great,  xy.  138;  xri. 

140,  228.      Woodcut  of,  xvi.  240. 
Botcher,  H.,  don.,  xiii.  223,  287; 

exh.,  X7.  138.     W.  H.,  xiv.  120. 
Butcher's-broom  (Bot.\  xiiL  215. 
Butler,  G.,  x.  174. 
Buiomui  {Bot,),  xiv.  73. 
Butterbur  {Bot,),  x.  181. 
But  term  ere,  Dedication  of  Church, 

XV.  100.     Church  pkte  and  bells, 

xii.  364. 
Butterwort  (Bot.),  xii.  324. 
Button  family,  the,  xiiL  334.      See 

aUo  ix„  225. 
BaU9{Arehery)f  provision  for  public, 

xii.  269. 
Bjohyngstoke.     See  Beechingstoke. 
Bynoll.    /StftfBinknoll. 
Byrgian  (Angl.  Sax.),  meaning  of 

word,  XV.  91. 
Byrig  (Tent),  meaning  of  word,  xv. 

76. 
Cadenham  or  Cadnam,  meaning  of 

name,   xiv.  173.      Manor  House, 

xii.  152;    xv.  325.     Hungerford, 

of,  ix.  226, 227. 
Cadeworth.     See  Cad  worth. 
Cadleston.    See  Coulston. 


Cadley,  meaning  of  name,  xiv.  L73  ; 

xvi.  251. 
Cadnam.    See  Cadenham. 
Cadworth  or  Cadsworth,   Hundred 

of,  xii.  10,  369 ;  xiii.  112. 
■  and  Cawdoo,  meaning   of 

names,  xiv.  176. 
Csderburg,  old  name  for  Malmes- 

bury,  xiv.  157,  257. 
Calais,  ix.  150.    Residents  at,  xr. 

346. 
Calamagoeirie  {Bot.\  xiv,  285. 
Calamist,    Calaminika   (Bot.),   xii. 

95. 
Caldeoote,  xv.  253. 
Call  ey,  0.,xiv.  184. 
CallUriehe^  CaUUrieaeea  (Bo<.),xii. 

347. 
Calloes  or  C&ylleways.     See  Htber- 

ton. 
OaUuna  (Bet.),  xi.  221. 
Callwood,  meaning  of  name,    xiV. 

176. 
Calne  or  Coin,  xv.  251,  252,  253 ; 

xvi.  134.    Meaning  of  name,  xiv, 

176.    Hundred  of,    xii.   24.     St 

Mary's  Church,  Dedication  of,  xv. 

100..    Benefactions  to,   xii.  382. 

Church  plate  and  bells,  xii.  369. 

Chantries  at,  x.  264 ;    xii.  875. 

Registers,  xvi.  306.      St    Mary 

Magdalene's   Churdi,     xii.    375. 

Free  Chapel,  xiL  378.    Hospital 

of  St.  John,  xii.  374.    Narbone  of, 

ix.  228.  The  clothiers  of,  xiL  806. 
Calestone  or  Calestun,  xii.  25 ;  xv. 

248,  257.    Dedication  of  Churoh, 

XV.  100.    Church  plate  and  bells, 

xii.  369. 
Calton  family,  the,  ix.  225. 
Cam,  meaning  of  name,  xiv.  164. 
Camden,  xvi  20.    On  Stonehenge, 

xvi.  218. 
Camomile.     See  Chamomile. 
Camps,  British.    Barbury,  xii.  150. 

Codford,   xi.   343.    Hackpen,  ih. 

^dbury,  ib,    Danish.  Chiselbary, 

«5.      Fripsbury.    342.      Roman, 
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AmeslmTjy  343.  Bedbmy,  %b, 
Brinbury,  ib.    Temple-down,  ib. 

Campanula,  CampantUacea  {Bot), 
xi.  218,  219. 

Canary  Grass  {Bot),  xir.  280. 

Candlemas    Day,    superstition    res- 
pecting, ZY.  64,  65. 

Caneford.     See  Straford. 

Cane  Hill,  zi.  4.    Meaning  of  name, 
xiv.  196 ;  XV.  94. 

Canning,  W.,  xiy.  27. 

Cannings,  xiy.    344.      Meaning  of 
name,  xy.  94.    Hundred  of,  xiL  18. 

AU,xiii.  111.  Mr.  Methu- 

en's  History  of,  xi.  1, 175.  Dedi- 
oation  of  Chorch,  xy.  99.  Ground 
plan  (lithograph)  xi.  20.  Churoh 
plate  and  bells,  xii;  363.  Ch  apelry, 
X.  255 ;  xii.  17.  Gough  of,  ix. 
226. 

Bishops,  xyi.    250,    342. 


Dedication  of  Church,   xy.   100. 

Churoh  plate  and  bells,  xii.  365. 

Ernie  of,  ix.  225.    Yisited  by  the 

Society,  1863,  ix.  19 ;  1874,  xy. 

136. 
Capri/oliacea  {Bot),  ix.  255. 
Caprimulgid€B  {Omith.),  ix.  220. 
Cardiaee€B  (Cfoneh,),  ix.  281. 
Cards,  playing,  xiy.  212. 
Carduui  {Bot,),  x.  192. 
Carex  [BoL),  xiy.  86. 
Carisbrook,  xy.  253. 
Car  Una  {Bot),  x.  195. 
Carlsruhe,  xy.  314. 
Camao,  the  stone  ayenues  of,  xiii,  32. 

Map  of,  xiii.  80. 
Carpinus  {Bot.),  xiii.  198. 
Carrara  Marble,  the  tran^ort  of,  xyi. 

111. 
Carrington,  F.  A.,  on  Wokingham, 

xi.  50. 
Carrot  (Bot.),  ix.  248. 
Carruthers,  W.,  xiy.  118, 119. 
Caruoate,   or  Caruka,    meaning   oi 

term,  xi.  142. 
Cart,  old  meaning  of  word,  xy.  148. 
Casdtulidea  {Qeoh),  xiy.  114. 


Cassock,  a  military  garb,  xiy.  244. 

Castle  Combe,  xii.  22.  Meaning  of 
name,  xiy.  172.  Anciently  Cumb- 
yiU,  ib.  Poulett  Scrope's  History 
of,  ix.  7 ;  xyi.  344.  Dedication 
of  Church,  xy.  101.  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  368.  Zones  of  oolite 
at,  xi.  328.  Scrope  or  Scroope 
family  of,  ix.  230.  Visited  by 
Society,  xii.  146. 

Castle  Eaton  or  Yatton,  dedication 
of  Church,  xy.  101.  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  363.  BenefiEustions, 
xii.  382. 

Catabroza  {Bot),  xiy.  297. 

Catcombe  and  Catley,  meaning  of 
names,  xiy.  176. 

Catcott,  Rey.  A.,  xiy.  109. 

Catmint  {Bot.),  xii.  97. 

Catsbrain,  meaning  of  name,  xiy.157. 

Cats-ear  {BoL),  x.  203. 

Cats-tail  {BoL),  xiy.  74. 

Grass  [BoL),  xiy.  281. 

Cattlelpens,  supposed  ancient  British, 
xi.  245. 

Camden  or  Cawdon,  Hundred  of,  xii. 
10;  xiii.  118.  3f Mr€<id  £anden, 
xii.  369.  Meaning  of  name,  xiy. 
176. 

Caxtons  at  Longleat,  xy.  338. 

Cedars  of  Lebanon,  Wiltshire,  x. 
153. 

Celtic  element  in  local  names,  on  the, 
xiy.  156.  274. 

Celts,  the,  ix.  18,  100,  et  aqq, 

—  found  at  Wilsford,  ix.  24, 
Elsewhere,  x.  35.  Fictitious,  ib. 
Lithograph  of  some,  ix.  121.  See 
a/ffo  implements,  flint. 

Centaurea  {Bot.)^  x.  196. 

Centaury  {Bot),  xi.  228. 

Ceorles-hlew,  xy.  93. 

Cephalanthera  {Bot,),  xiii.  210. 

Cephalopoda,  fossil  {Oeol.)  xiy.  113, 
114. 

Ceraiophyllum,  CeraiophyUactB 

{BoL)y  xii.  347. 

Cerendon.    See  Surrenden. 
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CeridwMi,  xir.  21. 

Cerne  Abbas,  the  giant  at»  xi?.  30.  . 

Cerneoota.    844  Sharnoota. 

C^rikiadm  {Omiih.)  ix.  49. 

<'  Certom/'meaniiig  of  word,xiii.l07. 

C€Ura9l  (Bot.),  xiv.  317. 

Caddington,  meaning  of  name,  xiy. 

267. 
Cbaddlewortb,  xvi.  301. 
Cbaderwiok,  meaning  of  name,  xir. 

267.    Cbapel,  x.  297. 
Chadwell  family,  the,  ix.  225. 
CbaldriDgtoo.    8—  Cholderion. 
Cbalfield  ar  Chaldfield,  xii.  26 ;  xiiL 

118;  xy.  223.    Eyre  of;  ix.  226. 

■  Great,  xiii  302.  Walker's 
History  of,  ix.  7.  Chareh^  x.  266. 
Dedication  of,  xt.  101.  Cboroh 
plate  and  bells,  xii.  366.  Manor 
house,  yisited  by  Society,  1872; 
xiii.  316. 

-—  Little,  Free  Chapel,  x.  266; 

xii.  376,  380. 
Chalices,  ancient,  x.  33. 
Chalk,  analysis  of  Marlborough,  xiy. 

109. 

■  bastard,  ih. 

■■  beds  of  London  basin,  xiy. 

120. 

downs,  terraces  of  the,  xiy. 

heaps  on  Salisbury  Plaio,  x. 

rock  near  Salisbury,  xiii.  92. 
Whitaker  on  the,  xiy.  116. 

and  clay,  strata  between  the. 


118. 


178. 


xiy.  116. 

Valley,  the  x.  24. 

Chalke,  or  Chalk,  hundred  of,  xii.ll ; 

xiu.  113. 
■  Bower,  or  Buohalke,  x.  30, 

xii.  11;  xiii  113.    Dedication  of 

Church,  xy.   100.    Church  plate 

and  bells,  xii.  369. 
■'  Broad  x.  27 ;  xii.  11 ;  xiii. 

113.    Dedication  of  Church,  xy. 

100.    Church  plate  and  bells,  xii« 

369.    Chapel,  X.  310. 


CSiamberlaioa,  Mrs.,  don.,  xiiL  223, 

287. 
Chamomile  or  Camomile,  {BoL)^  x. 

187. 
Chandler,  T;,  axA.,  xy.  138.    W., 

xiiL  234. 
Chantrey,  Sir  F.,  monument  to  Bar 

S.  Taylor,  xiii.  310. 
Chantries  in  Wiltshire,  Rey.  Preb. 

Walcott  on,  xiL  364.    Giyen  to 

layman,  x.  280. 
Chapels,  ancient  in  Wiltshire,  x.  252. 

Ancient  use  of  word,  x.  266. 
Chapel  Knap,  x.  266. 

Playster*  xiii.  301. 

Chapmanslade  or  Chipmanalade,  xr. 

266.     Dedication  of  Church,  xr. 

101. 
CharadryadiB  {Or$ntk,),  xii.  46. 
Chard,  trial  of  CoL  Penruddoeke  at, 

xiy.  66.    Lithograph  of  old  Town 

Hall,  xy.  41. 
Chardford,  ix.  10 ;  xiy.  274. 
Charge   to    be    giyen   at    Quarter 

Sessions,  a,  xiy.  208« 
Charlcombe,  xy.  73. 
Charleton,  Dr.  xyi  30. 
Charlham,  xiy.  129. 
Charlton  or  Charleton, near  Donhead, 

xy.  93.     Dedication  of  Church, 

xy.  101. 

Kings,  xyi.  307. 

•^-^—  Mar  Malmesbury,  xiL  24, 

Dedication  of   Church,  xy.   101. 

Church  plate  and  bells,  xii.  367. 

Eneyett  of,  ix.  227. 
Park,    Elms  at,  x.   140; 

xii.  360. 
near  Pewsey,  x.  266 ;  xiL 

16;    xiii.    112.      Dedication    of 

Church,  xy.  101.    Church  plate 

and  bells,  xiL  363.    Chawcy  o^ 

ix.  226. 
Chamham   Street,  Hnngerford,    xL 

141. 
Chart  (Kent),  xyL  314. 
Charters,    Chippenham,     xiL    265. 

Deyixes,  ix.  23 :  xy.  139.    Mal- 
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mesbnry,  ix.  7.      Stanley  Abbey, 

xy.  280.     Wokingham,  xi.  58. 
Chatindoo,  zt.  256. 
Chaooer,  early  copy  of,  xy.  338. 
Chaucey  famUy,  thoi  ix.  225. 
Cheaseldeane.    See  Ohiseldon. 
Chedgelow  or  Oheggelewe,  Hundred 

of,  xii.  24. 
Cheese,  receipt  for  good,  xiy.  328. 
Chelworth,  x.  267  ;  xii.  23.  Meaning 

of  name,  xv.  79. 
Cheney  family,  the,  ix.  225. 
Chenopodium^  Chenopodiaeea  {JBot,), 

xii.  332. 
Cherborongh.       S$e    Winterbome 

Oimmore. 
CherbiU  or  Chyriell,  xii.  24;  xiy. 

273;    xy.  273;  xvi.  3(»1.    White 

Horse,  xiy.   25.      Dedication  of 

Church,  xy.  101.     Church  plate 

and  bells,  xii.  369. 
Cheriogton  or  Churington,  xii.  16. 
Cheryil  {Boi.),  ix.  251. 
Chesingbury  Priors,  xy.  101, 
Chettle,  Mr.,  ezh.,  xiii.  317. 
Cheyerell,   Meaning  of  name,  xiy. 

257.    Manor  of,  xi.  297,  304. 
-  —  Magna  and  Parya,  xii.  17  ; 

xiii.  111.  Dedication  of  Churches, 

xy.  101.     Church  plate  and  bells, 

xii  363.    Chantry,  x.  267. 
Cheyesaunce,  xiy.  213. 
Chick  Changles,  xy.  73. 
Chicklade  or  Chickland ,  xii.  28 ;  xiii. 

113.      Dedication  of  Church,  xy. 

101.    Church  plate  and  bells,  xii. 

867. 
Chicksgroye,  xiii.  114. 
Chicory  {Bot.),  x.  203. 
Chilmark,  xii.  28;  xiii.  114.    Dedi- 
cation of  Church,xy.  101  •    Church 

plate  and  bells,  xii.  367. 
Chittem  All  Saints,  xyi.  330. 
Chilton  Folyot,  x.  268  ;     xii.  15. 

Dedication  of  Church,  xy.   101. 

Church  plate  and  bells,  xii.  363. 

Benefactions,  xii.  382.   Pile  of,  ix. 

228. 


Chimney  pieces,  Elizabethan,  xiL 
201. 

Chinese  curiosities,  ix.  23. 

Chippenham,  xy.  253-4-5.  Ale- 
conner, office  of,  xii.  271.  Ambry, 
the,  288.  Archery  butts,  267. 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Catharine,  378. 
Causeway,  the,  284.  Chantries,  x. 
268 ;  xii.  375, 377.  Charter,  265, 
269.  Church  plate  and  bells.  368. 
Clock,  280.  Cock  squalling,  277. 
Coral  rag,  xiv.  115.  Cromwell  at 
xii.301.  Dedication  of  Church,  xy. 
101.  Epidemics,  xii.  282-3.  Fairs. 
260.  Forest,  xy.  293.  General 
Meeting  at,  xii.  133.  Geology,  137. 
Hermitage,  285.  Hundred,  xii. 
368;  xiii.  117.  King  Charles  I. 
at,  xii.  300.  Leather-searcher, 
office  of,  273.  Registers,  311. 
BogueSfpunishment  of,279.  Sham- 
bles, 262.  Tippler,  office  of,  270. 
Town  Hall, 259.  Vermin,  destroy- 
ing of.  281.    Yeld  Hall,  262. 

— —  notes  on  history  of,  by 
Canon  Jackson,  xii.  257. 

and  neighbourhood  during 


the  Great  Rebellion,  by  Rey.  J.  J. 

Daniel,  xii.  292. 
Chirton,  dedication  of  Church,  xy. 

101.    Church  plate  and  bells,  xii. 

363.        Benefactions,    xii.    381. 

Visited  by  Society,  1863,  ix.  22. 
Chisbury ,  xii.  1 5.  St. Martin's  Chapel, 

X.  259.    xii.  376,  379. 
Chiselbury,  Danish  Camp  at,  xi.  343. 

Visited  by  Society,  1865,  x.  31. 
Chiseldon,   or  Chuseldene.  xii.  21. 

Dedication  of  Church,  xy.  101. 

Church  plate  and  bells,  xii.  367. 
Chisenbury,  xii.   12.     Camp,  xiy. 

342.  Chapel,  x.  268.  Estate,  xiii. 

123. 
Chitterne,    or   Chuteme,    xii.    27. 

Meaning  of  name,  xiy.  174. 
•^— ~  All  Saints,  dedication  of 

Church,  xy.  101.      Church  plate 

andbell8,xii.366.  Chapel|X.38,268. 
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■  8i  Mary,    dedication  of 

Church,  XV.  101.  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  365.  Chantry,  x. 
38,  269. 

Chittoe,  meaning  of  name,  xiv.  174. 
Dedication  of  Church,  xy.  101. 
Chapelry,  x.  269. 

Chhra  {BoL),  xi.  228. 

Cholderton,  or  Chaldrington.  x.  168 ; 
xii.  7.  Dedication  of  Church,  xy. 
101.  Church  plate  and  belU,  xii. 
370. 

Christ  Church,  Churches  so  named, 
XT.  107. 

(Hants,)  xvi.  307. 

Christenings,  tax  on,  xvi.  326* 

Christian  Malford»or  Criste  Mallford, 
xiL  23;  xiv.  159.  Meaning  of 
name  xii.  290;  xv.  97.  Saline 
waters  of,  xiv.  116.  Visited  by 
Society,  1869,  xii.  150.  Fossils 
found  at,  xiv.  112.  Church,  xi. 
133.  Dedication,  xv.  101.  Plate 
and  bells,  xii.  366. 

Christian  names,  English,  xvi.332-3. 
Plurality  of,  xvi.  312. 

Christmas  Day,  superstitions  res- 
pecting, XV.  64.  67. 

Chronicon  Mirabile,  xvi.  306,  331. 

Chronology,  value  of,  xvi.  335. 

Chry$anthemMm  {Bot.),  x.  189. 

Chuet.    See  Chute. 

Church,  Professor  A.  H.,  on  Corin- 
ium,  xiv.  141, 186. 

Church  Ales,  xii.  263.  Bells  melted 
during  Rebellion,  304.  Benefac- 
tions, 381.  Dedications  in  Wilt- 
shire, XV.  99.  House,  or  Yelde- 
hall,  xii.  262.  Goods,  Inventories 
of  Wiltshire,  354.  Plate  in  Hun- 
gerford  Chapel,  Salisbury,  xi.  336, 
337. 

service,  attendance  at,  xi.  92. 

Order  of,  x.  248.  Time  of,  xi.  204. 
Eaton,  or  Yatton,  xii.  290. 


Churchill,  meaning  of  name,  xiii.  52. 

Chute,  meaniog  of  name,  xiv.  158, 

173.     Dedication  of  Church,  xv. 


101.  Church  plate  and  bells,  xiL 
364.  Chapels,  x.  209 ;  xiL  377. 
Sottewell  of,  ix.  229.  Standon  of, 
ib. 

ChyverelL     See  Cheverell. 

Cicloriumf    Ochoriacem  {Bot),  x. 
202,  203. 

Cidarid<B  (Oeol),  xiv.  114, 115. 

Cimbri,  ix.  102;  xvi.  129. 

Cirencester,  Abbey,  the  xiv.  145. 
Amphitheatre,  150.  Church,  146. 
Forest  marble  (woodcut),  xL  331. 
Gateways,  xiv.  144.  Hundreds, 
218.  Names  of  streets.  145.  Par- 
vise  or  Town  Hall,  146.  Pane, 
144.  Pavement,  142.  Roman  re- 
mains, 145,  149.  Yisited  by  Soo., 
1873,  142. 

■  On  ancient,  by  Rev.  E.  A. 

Fuller,  xiv.  216. 

•  On  recent  Roman  finds  at, 


by  Professor  A.  H.  Church,  xiv. 

186. 
Clack,  meaning  of  name,  xiv.  159, 

172.      Epithet  attached  to  it,  xiv. 

159.    Dedication  of  Church,  xv. 

100.    Yisited  by  Society,   1869, 

xii.  150. 
Clarendon,  Lord,  and  his  Trowbridge 

Anoeetry,  ix.'282. 
—  Palace,  X.  270.  Park,  x  ill. 

125. 
Clark,  J.  B.,  exh.,  xiiL  316.     W.P. 

esh,f  xiii.   317.    Miss,  exh,^  ix. 

27  ;  XV.  138. 
Clarke,  H.,  xiii.  141.    W'.  A.,  dbfi., 

XV.  112. 
Clary  {Boi.\  xii.  93. 
Clatford,  xii,  18,   The  Priory,  x.  270. 
Clayhill  and  Cley  Street,  meaning  of 

names,  xiv.  159,  172. 
Weavers  (Bot),  ix.  260. 
Clench,  Mr.,  exh.,  x.  37. 
Farm,  meaning  of  name,*xiv. 

177. 
Clergy,  grievances  of  Wiltshire,  xfi. 

210. 
aerk,  Rev.  D.  M,.  x.  178. 
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OleyertoD.     See  Lea. 

Cliffansty,  Clevanoy,  or  Clyve 
WauDoy,  xii.  21;  xiii.  112.  Mean- 
ing of  name,  xv.  82. 

Cliffes,  old  Stanza  on  the,  xiv.  159. 

Cliffe  or  Clyffe  Pypard,  xJii.  112. 
Meaning  of  name,  xv.  82.  Dedi- 
cation of  Church,  xv.  101.  Chnrch 
plate  and  bells,  xii.  367.  Chapelry, 
X.  264,  221. 

Clifford  family,  the  ix.  225. 

Clifton,  xiii.  114. 

Climate,  change  of  in  human  period, 
X.  9. 

Clock,  old,  at  Hungerford,  xi.  155. 

Clothiers,  the,  their  migrations,  xiii. 
296. 

Clubs,  irreligious,  in  1721,  xi.  91. 

Club-rush  {Bot,),  xiv.  84. 

Clyffe.     8e9  Cliffe. 

Clyvpeper.     See  Cliflfo  Pypard. 

Coach  to  London  in  1721,  xi.  90. 

Coal,  early  use  of  in  smelting,  x.  108. 

Coate,  xii.  18.  Meaning  of  name, 
xiv.  158,  173. 

Cobham,  Margaret,  x.  66. 

Cock  pit,  supposed  old,  xi.  137. 

Cocks-foot  grass  {Bot,),  xiv.  298. 

C^k-squailing,  xii.  227. 

Cocket,  meaning  of  word,  ix.  148. 

Cockleborottgh,  xii.  22. 

Cockscomb  {Bot.),  xii.  83. 

Codford  or  Codeford,  xiii.  115.  Mean- 
ing of  name,  xiv.  173. 

—  St.  Mary,  xii.  27.  Dedica- 
tion of  Church,  xv.  101.  Hermi- 
tage, X.  270.  Ingram's  History  of, 
ix.  7.    Camp,  xi.  343. 

St  Peter,  or  West  Codford, 

xii.  27.  Dedication  of  Church, 
XT.  101.  Church  plate  and  bells, 
xii.  366. 

Codmead,  meaning  of  name,  xiv.  177. 

Codrington,  T.,  F.G.S.,  ea?*.,  ix.  25; 
don.,  xii.  385 ;  xv.  132.  On  the 
Geology  of  the  Berks  and  Hants 
and  Marlborough  Railways,  ix. 
167. 


Codrington,  Cudelington,  or  Cutte- 

delegh,  xv.  247,  249,  272,  288. 
Coed  (Celt.),  meaning  of  word,  xvL 

251. 
Coffers,  Church,  xvi.  313. 
Coffin,  stone,  xiv.  129. 
Coins,  British,  ix.  24,  26 ;    x.  34,  36, 

37;  XV.  137,  138.    Origin  of,  xvi. 

127.    At  Ramsbury,  xi.  119. 

—  foreign,  x.  34. 
- —  Greek,  ib, 

Roman,  ix.  24,  26,  27 ;  x.  34, 

114;  xi.  118;  xv.  136.  AtBisley, 
xiv,  187.  Bourton,  t6.  Charlton, 
ix.  27.  Corinium,  xiv.  188.  Couls- 
ton,  ix.  27.  Easterton,  x.  178* 
Goataore,  ix.  27.  Highway,  ib, 
Hilmarton,  ib,  Latton,  ix.  233 ; 
xiv.  189.  Sherston,  xi.  344.  Strat- 
ton,  xiv.  189.  Sutton,  ix.  23. 
Wanborough,  xiv.  155,344.  West- 
lecot,  xiv.  180.    Wilsford,  ix.  24. 

Cokelburgh,  xv.  248. 

ColcMeum,  Colehicacea  {Bot.),  xiL 
219. 

Coldharbour,  meaning  of  the  name, 
xiii.  335. 

Cole  {River),  rv.  94.  Meaning  of 
name,  xiv.  166. 

Berwick.      See  Berwick   St 

Leonard. 

Coleoptera  {Eniom.),  ix.  25. 

Colerne  or  Culem,  xii.  22;  xv.  262. 
Meaning  of  name,  xiv.  257.  Dedi- 
cation of  Church,  XV.  101.  Church 
plate  and  bells,  xiL  368.  Benefac- 
tions, xii.  381. 

Coleshill,  X.  170.  Meaning  of  name, 
xiv.  166. 

Colimaeea  {Coneh.),  ix.  278. 

Collectanea,  Nichols's,  xvi.  325. 

Collens,  A.,  xiii.  149. 

CoUier,  H.,  xiii.  139.  H.  &  J.,  xiv. 
47. 

Collingboume.  xv.  94.  Meaning  of 
name,  xiv.  275.    Woods,  xv.  148. 

: Ducis  or  Yalence,  xii.  15. 

Barrows  (with  illustrations),  x.  85 
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to  108.   Dedieatioii  of  Ohordh,  xr. 

101.    Chareh  pUte  and  bells,  xii, 

364. 
Collingbonrn  Kingston,  B6gii,.or  Ab- 

bat't»xiil6.  Dediottion of Ohnroh, 

ZY.  101.    Choroh  plate  and  beUs, 

xii.  364.    Yenrorth  of,  ix.  231. 
Collineon,  Rey.  J.,  xir.  22a 
CoUyer,  Mr.,  €xh,,  xiii  317. 
CobwiDg,  arohiteotnral,  x.  40. 
Colston,  Mrs.  ««A.,  ix.  25 ;   xt.  137. 
Colston,    8€$  Coiidston. 
Coltsfoot  {Boi.),  X.  181. 
CoImW  lmvi$  (Zool,),  x.  35. 
Xhlumhida  (OtmOA.),  xi.  162. 
C^lymhuUB  {OmUh.),  xii.  165. 
Comb,  Roman,  x.  107. 
Combe  (in  Enford  parish),  Chapel  at, 

X.  271. 
—  Bank,  xri.  105. 
■  Bissett  or  Combissate,  x.  25 ; 

xii.  10.     Dedication  of  Choroh, 

XT.  101.    Chnroh  plate  and  bells, 

xiL369. 
ComerwelL    800  Comberwell. 
Comfrey  (Bot.),  xi.  235. 
Commissioners  of  sequestration,  xiii. 

123. 
Common,  rights  of,  at  Hnngerford, 

xL  149. 
Commnnioantsin  Edward  YI.  reign, 

xii.  355. 
CompontiB  {Bot.)t    x*    180.      Mr. 

Flower  on  the,  ix.  162. 
Compton  Basset,  xii.  25.    Meaning 

of    name,   xiL  280;     xiy.    172. 

Large  stones,  xi  342.    Dedication 

of  Chnroh,    xr.    101.      Chnroh 

plate  and  bells,  xii.  369. 
— —  Beanohamp,  xiv.  20. 
Chamberlayne,     xii.    12. 

Meaning  of  name,  xii.  ^9 ;  xiy. 

172.     Dedication  of  Chnroh,  xy. 

101.    Chnroh  plate  and  bells.  xiL 

866. 
'  House,  X.  32.    Visited  by 

Society,  1865,  x.  32 ;    1870,  xiii. 

22. 


name,    ziy. 


Coni/era  {Bot,),  xiii.  198. 
Conigre,    meaning    of 

177. 
Conock  or  Conick,  xii  16;  xiii.  111. 

Meaning  of  name,  xiy.  177. 
Constable  of  Hnngerford,  the,    xi. 

152. 
QmvaUaria  {Boi.),  xiii  213. 
Conyenticlee,  Bishop  Ward's  enqniij 

as  to,  xy.  233. 
Cotwolvulut  (Boi.),  xi  231. 
Conchological      specimens,       Mias 

Cnnnington's,  ix.  25,  27. 
Conchdogy,  mineral,  Soweiby  on, 

xiy.  110. 
Omroivulaee€B  {Boi.),  xi.  231. 
Conybeare,  Rey.  J.  J.,  xiy.    111. 

Rey.  W.  D.,  on  Stonehenge,  xtL 

70. 
Cooke,  J.,  xiii.  189.    Rey.  W.,  on 

Stonehenge,  xyi.  43. 
Coombs,  origin  of,  ix.  186. 
Cooper,  story  of  a  Wiltshire,  xiy. 

330. 
Coot  (OrntW.),  xii.  71. 
Copper  period,  the,  xiii  23. 
Copplestone,  &  John,  xiii.  254 ;  xr. 

33. 
Ooprolites,  xiy.  111. 
Coral,  British  fossil,  xiy.  114. 
— —  Rag,  xiii.  319.     Analysis  o^ 

xiy.  109. 
Coralline,  x.  36. 
''Corbet-clasp,"  meaning  of  term, 

xi.338. 
Cordam,  Smyth,  of,  ix.  230. 
CoriiiMim,  I^fessor  Chnroh  on,  xiy. 

129. 
Cormorant  (OmUh.),  xii.  170. 
CornacM  {Boi,),  ix.  253. 
Combrash,  analysis  of,  xiy.  109. 
Cornel-tree  (Boi.),  ix.  253. 
Corn-salad  {BoL),  ix.  264. 
Cornwall  family,  the,  ix.  225. 
Coroners,  duties  of,  xiy.  213, 
Coronership  of  Hnngerford,  xi  152. 
Corpus  Christi,  proyerb  respecting, 

xy.65. 
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C!on1iam  or  Coeham,  zii.  22.  Mean* 
ing  of  name,  xir.  173.  Qaarries 
at  xi.  819,  322.  Dedication  of 
Charoh,  xv.  101.  Choroh  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  368.  Seal  of  Yicar 
of,.  xL  138.  Chapel,  x.  265;  xii. 
378.  Religious  houses,  x.  272. 
Ferrers  of,  ix.  226.  Smyth  of^  ix. 
230. 

■  Court,  visited  by  Society, 

1869,  xii.  146. 

Manor,  x.  65. 


Corsley,  xii.  28 ;  xr.  255.  Meaning 
of  name,  xir.  177.  Dedication  of 
Church,  XT.  101.  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  365.    Chapel,  273. 

Corton  or  Corston  (Eingsbridge  hun- 
dred), meaning  of  name,  xIt.  177. 
Dedication  of  Church,  xy.  101. 
Chapel,  X.  274 ;  xii.  876. 

Corton  or  Cortington  (Heytesbury 
hundred),  xii.  27.    Chapel,  x.  273. 

Coryiui  {Bot.),  xiii.  197. 

Corymbi/era  {BoL),  x.  180. 

Coesgrave.    See  Corsham. 

Costume  of  Heytesbury  pensioners, 
xi.  805. 

Cotstow  or  Cotestowe,  xy.  255. 

Cotton-grass  {BoL),  xiy.  85. 

Couch-grass  {Boi.\  xiy.  305. 

Coulesfleld.    See  Cowlesfield. 

Coulston,  East  Coulston,  Couleston, 
Cadleston,  or  Colston,  xiii.  116. 
Dedication  of  Church,  xy.  101. 
Church  plate  and  bells,  xii.  366. 
Moor  of,  ix.  228.  Colston  Cham- 
berlain, xii.  26. 

Country  life  in  Cent.  XYIL,  xiii.178. 

Courser  {Ornith,),  xii.  47. 

Courts,  Bishops',  xiii.  106. 

'  Hundreds',  ib, 

Sheriff's,  ib, 

Coyenant  seryants,  xiy.  186. 

Coyeslye.     See  Corsley. 

Cow,  carious  accident  to  a,  x.  139. 

Cowidge,  dedicatiop  of  Church,  xy. 
100. 

Cowsfield  or  Cowlesfield  Loyeray,  x. 


318 ;  xii.  9 ;  xiii  117.    Tenure  of 

manor,  xiii.  55.    Cowsfield  Spil- 

man,  x.  319. 
Cowslip  or  Paigle  {Bol.\  xii.  326. 
Cow- wheat,  meadow  (Bot,)^  xii  81. 
Cow -white,  meaning  of  word,  xy.227. 
Crab,    oldest  known    British,   xiy. 

118. 
Crab- apple  {Bot),  ix.  66. 
Crabbe,  the  Poet,  xiii  294,  315. 
Crake  {Omith.),  xii  68. 
Cranbome  Chase,  x.  28. 
Crane  family,  the  {Omith.),  xii  53. 

Mr.  Wolley  on  the,  xii  54. 

Crapaudine  locket,  xii.  249. 
Craiiuheea  {Bot,),  ix.  76. 
Creed,  Rey.  Dr.,  xii  212, 
Creeper  (Ornith,),  ix.  50. 
Cremation,  xvi.  16,  229. 
Crendel,  x.  172.    Meaning  of  name, 

xiy.  177. 
Crenellate,  licenses  to,  xyi  299. 
Crepii  {BoL),  x.  207. 
Cretaceous  rocks,  xiy.  118. 
Crioklade,  meaning  of  name,   xiy. 

178.      Roman  embankment,  xii. 

126.  Hundred,  xii.  20,  362.  Dedi- 
cation    of    churches,    xy.    101. 

Church  plate  and  bells,  xii.  363. 

Priory  chapel,  x.  274;    xii.  374. 

Hospital,  xii  874.    Pleydell  of; 

ix.  228. 
Crocker,  Mr.,  on  Stonehenge,  xyi 

91. 
Crockerton.  Dedication  of  Church, 

xy.  101. 
Crofton,  xii  15 ;  xiii.  112. 
Croke  or  Crook,  Unton,  xiii.  130. 

Letters  to  Thurloe,  xiy.  40,  eieqq. 
Cromlechs,  ix.  135.    Arabian,  xyi« 

125.    Modem  Indian,  xvi.  115. 
Cromwell,  Lord,  xyi  305. 

Oliyer,  Portrait  of,  x.  33. 

Crookwood,  meaning  of  name,  xiy. 

177. 
Croping,  R.,  xy.  22. 
Cross,  Market,  Steeple  Ashton,  jSL 

825. 

c  2 
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Crofli,  Prooesfliona],  xt.  139. 
Croflset,  Saxon  mural,  xiy.  128. 
Croaoh/ meaning  of  name,  xiy.  177. 
Crooohton,  J.,  ziiL  334. 
Crow,  near  fiingwood,  meaning  of 

name,  xiy.  257. 
Crpwood  or  Crow-Wood,  origin  of 

name,  xy.  82.    Yiitted  by  Society, 

1867,  xi.  136. 
CrowB,  tlieir  destmoUon  ordered,  xiy. 

215. 
Crowthome,  origin  of  name,  xiy. 

216. 
Cmdwell,  xii.  24.      Dedication  of 

Chnroh,  xy.  101.    Church  plate 

and  belli,  xiL  367. 
Cmataoea,  the  malaooetraooua,  xiy. 

117. 
Qyptopam€€B  (Bot.)^  xiy.  307. 
Cabbington,  xy.  285,  286. 
Cuokhametow,  xy.  92. 
Cuekingftool,  Cirenoeeter,  xiy.  224. 

WoottonBassett,  xii.  129.  fiecent 

use  of,  ib. 
Caokoo  {OmUh,),  ix.  M.  Eey.  A.  C. 

Smith  on  life-history  of,  x.  115. 
Cttokoo-pint  {BoL),  xiy.  76. 
Ckeuiida  {Omith.),  ix.  55. 
Cuet»rbitaee€B  {BoL)^  ix.  73. 
Gudel'  or  Cndelington.     Seo  Cod- 

rington. 
Cudweed  {Bot),  x.  191. 
Cukelyn  the  Bald,  xyi  12. 
Cumberland,  G.  xiy.  110. 
Cumberwell  or  Cumerwell.  xii.  25 ; 

xiii.  118.    Chapel  X.  274. 
Cunnington,  H.,  $xh,,  ix.  27. 
CunniDgtoD,  William,  F.G.S.,ix.l6 ; 

X.  7  ;  xi.  123 ;  xiii.  286 ;  xiy.  113, 

14, 15,  16,   19,  120,  138.    Don. 

xy.  112,  237,  238,  352.    Exh.  ix. 

26 ;  X.  39 ;  xy.  137. 
BaydoD,  on  the  Roman  station 

at,  X.  104. 
Locket,    on  a  orapaudinoy   xii. 

249. 
Stonehenge,    on,  x.  16;    xyi. 

65,   71. 


Cunnington,  William,  F.G.8., 

Wardour,  on  freshwater  beds  in 
yalley  of,  xiiL  32. 

Westbury,  on  the  geology  of, 
xiii.  306. 

— —  W.  (of  Heytesbury),  xii. 
191.  MiBS,  txh.y  ix.  25,  27  ;  xy. 
139. 

Cups,  drinking,  found  in  barrows, 
xvil71.  At  Collingbourne  (wood- 
cut), X.  91.  Roman  (photo-litho- 
graph), xiii.  276. 

Incense.     Seo  Incense  Cups. 

Curiosities,  mediasyal,  x.  35,  36  ;  xL 
138.  Modern,  ix.  26 ;  x.  34, 35 ; 
xi.  139. 

Curlew  {Omith.),  xii.  61. 

Currant  (Bot.),  ix.  79. 

Curry  Combe,  meaning  of  name,  xiy. 
179. 

Corsus,  the,  xyi.  225. 

CusetUa  (Bot),  xL  232. 

<•  Custom  Ground,"  xiii  334. 

Custumal,  xy.  126. 

Custumers,  meaning  of  term,  ix.  148. 

Cuttedelegh.     See  Codrington. 

Cutteridge,  meaning  of  name,  xiy. 
173.  Rey.  £.  Peacock  on,  xiy.  31. 
Yisited  by  Society,   1872;     xiii. 

308. 

Cycadean  fruits,  xiy.  118. 

Oyclosiomaeea  {Coneh,),  ix.  281. 

Cynaroeephalea  {Bot,)^  x.  195. 

CynogloiSiun  (Bot.),  xL  233. 

Cjfnoeurui  (Bot),  xiy.  298. 

Cyperus,  Oyperacea  {Bot),  xiv.  80. 

Cystopterii  {Bot.),  xiy.  314. 

Daetylii  (Bot,),  xiy.  298. 

Daflfbdil  (Bot\  xiii.  212. 

Daisy  {But),  x.  182. 

Dale,  R., notes  on  Wiltshire  heraldry, 
ix.  223. 

Damerham,  x.  311.  Hundred,  xii. 
12,  366.  Dedication  of  Church, 
xy.  101.  Church  plate  and  bells, 
xii.  366. 

Dandelion  (BoU),  ix.  162 ;  x.  206. 

Danes,  the,  xyi.  99. 
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Dane- wort  {Bot.)^  ix.  255. 
Daniel  ftunily,  the,  iz.  225. 
Daniell,  Rey.  J.  J.,  on  Chippenham, 

xii.  141. 
Danyera,  Sir  J.,  xiy.  245. 
Danyell,  Samael,  poet  laureate,  xiy. 

106. 
Daphne  {Bot,),  xii.  341. 
Darrell  families,  the,  ix.  225.     Of 

Littleoot,  xi.  259.    Lady  xy.  147. 
Darnel  {Boi,),  xiy.  306. 
Darwin,  C,  xiy.  114.     His  theory, 

xi.  125,  126. 
Danntesey  family,  the,  ix.  225. 
Danntsey   or   Daunteeey,  xii.    23; 

xiy.  159.     Dedication  of  Cbnrcb, 

xy.  101.    Chnroh  plate  and  bells, 

xii.  368.    Brasses,  xii.  239.  West 

End  Chapel,  x.  275.  Stradling  of, 

ix.  230. 
Dayenporfc  fEimily,  the,  ix.  225r 
Dayidson,  T.,  xiy.  113,  114. 
Dayies,  Bey.E.,  on  Stonehenge,  xyi, 

51,  135.    Rey.  J.,  xiy.  278. 
Dayis,  T.,  xiy.  109. 
Dawbony,  Mr.,  xyi.  237. 
Daws,  their  destmotbn  ordered,  xiy. 

215. 
Dean,  meaning  of  name,  xiy.  179. 

East,  X.  168. 

'     West,    i5.      Dedication    of 

Chnroh,  xy.  105.      Chnroh  plate 

and  bells,  xii.   369.    Chantry,  x. 

317.    Benefactions,  xii.  381. 
Deane,  J.,  xiii.  186.    Rey.  J.  B.,  on 

Stonehenge,  xvi.  129. 
Death-rate  in  Wiltshire,  xyi.  834. 
•«  Decorated  "  Architecture  in  Wilt- 
shire, xi.  132. 
Dedication  of  Churches,  how  altered, 

xi.  3. 
Deer-hays,  meaning  of    the  word, 

xiy.  212. 
De  laBeche,  Sir  H.  T.,  xiy.  111. 
De  Lisle,  meaning  of  name,  xiii.  52. 
De  Luc,  J.  A.,  xiy.  109. 
Deluge,  Rey.  A.  Catcott  on  the,  xiy. 

109. 


Delwardburie.    See  Alderbury. 
Deptford,  xii.  27.    Church  plate  and 

bells,  xii.  365. 
Derry  Hill,  dedication  of  Chureh,  xy. 

101. 
Woods,  meaning  of  name,  xiy. 

257. 
Despenoer,  J.,  License  for  Chapel,  x. 

275. 
Destruction  of  antiquitiee,  xiii.  14, 

85;  xyi.  76,225. 
Deyerell,  origin  of  name,  xiy.  162. 
Hill,  or  Hulle,  xii.  27 ;  xy. 

332.      Dedication  of  Church,  xy. 

102.    Cburoh  plate  and  bells,  xii. 

365.    Chantry  x.  287. 

Kingston,    dedication    of 


Church,  xy.  103.  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  366.  Chapelry,  x. 
275.    Court  Chapel  x.  273. 

Longbridge,  xii.  12.  Dedi- 


cation of  Church,  xy.  103.  Church 
plate  and  bells,  xii.  366. 

Deyizes.  xii.  17.  (Diyis*)  xy.  257. 
Meaning  of  name,  xyi.  255.  Build- 
ing of  xi.  130.  Charters,  ix.  23 ; 
xy.  139.  Conyersasiones  at  xy. 
134,  135.  Elms.  x.  140.  Grace 
cup,  ix.  23.  History  of,  Waylen's, 
ix.  7.  Literary  institution,  xiy. 
123.  Maces,  Corporation,  ix.  28. 
Map  of,  Dore's,  xy.  138.  Mayor 
and  Corporation,  exK,  ix.  23. 
Oeneral  meeting,  1863,  ix.l ;  1864, 
ix.  205  ;  1866,  x.  219 ;  1871,  xiii. 
220 ;  1874,  xy.  117.  Register  of 
borough,  ix.  23.  St.John's  Church, 
X.  276  ;  xii.  380.  Dedication,  xy. 
101.  Plate  and  bells,  xii.  365. 
Chantries,  375.  St.Mary's  Church, 
dedication,  xy.  101.  Plate  and 
bells,  xii.  365.  Chantries,  x.  275 ; 
xii.  375,  377.    Tokens,  x.  326. 

-»— '  Rey  .Canon  Jackson,  on  the 
history  and  antiquities  of,  ix.  28. 
Castle,  xy.  133 ;  xyi.  255, 


256.    Ditch  round,  ix.  175.     Vis- 
ited by  Society,  1863,  ix.  11.    > 
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Devises,  Geology  of  neighbourhood, 
ix.  176. 

Dewberry  {Bot),  iz.  61. 

DiadMtada  (Owl.),  xiy.  115,  116. 

DiaDfty  tUtnte  of,  xiv.  186. 

Dice,  game  of,  xiv.  212. 

Dichampton.    S^e  Ditohampton. 

Dieberiohe.    S^s  Ditteridge. 

Die,  a  Romaa,  xiv.  233. 

DigUalU  (Bot.),  xL  77. 

Dilton,  xri.  825.  Dedioation  of 
Choroh,  xy.  101.  Churoh  plate 
and  belb,  xiL  367. 

•^— ~—  Marsh,  Dedioation  of 
Ohnroh,  xy.  101. 

Dingley,  T.,  xy.  820. 

Dinton  or  Donyngton,  xii.  29  ;  xiiL 
114.  Dedioation  of  Chiirdi,Cbiiroh 
plate  and  bells,  xii  365.  Bene- 
factions, xiL  381.  Conyentnal 
oell,x.  276.    Mayor  of,  iz.  228. 

IH$eorMie§a  (Bot*)^  xiiL  201. 

DifUieem  {Bat.),  ix.  264. 

Disbrowe,  General,  xiii.  133, 4t.  $qq. 

Dissent  in  Wiltshire,  xyi.  324. 

Dissenters*  Registers,  xyi«  326,  328. 

Ditohampton,  z.  320.  Dedioation  of 
Ghoroh,  xy.  101.  Churoh  plate  and 
bells,  xii.   366._Chapelry,  z.  264. 

Ditches,  the  Belgio,  xyL  226. 

Ditteridge,  Dedioation  of  Ghuroh, 
zy.  101.  Churoh  plate  and  bells, 
ziL368. 

Diyer  family,  the  (OrnUh.),  ziL  166. 

Dixon,  8.  B.,  ziy.  118.' 

Dook(^ot),  zii.386. 

Dook-oresff  (Bot,),  z.  202. 

Dodder  (Bot,).  zi.  282. 

Dogs-tail  grass  (Bci.),  ziy.  298. 

Dogwood  (Boi.),  ix.  253. 

Dole,  meaning  of  name,  xiy.  179. 

Dolesfield,  Hundred  of,  xii.  13. 

Dollar  Street,  Cirenoe&ter,  ziy.  145. 

DoUinger,  Dr.,  zyi.  122. 

Domesday  for  Wiltshire,  gleanings 
from,  by  £ey.  Canon  Jones,  z.  22, 
165;  ziii.  42.  His  edition  o^ 
iz.  8. 


Domestio  Andiiteotiire  in  Wiltshire^ 
xi.  133. 

Donaldson,  Professor  T.  F.,  xiiL  305. 
€xh.  317. 

Doneworth,  Hundred  of,  xii.  367 ; 
xiii.  113. 

Donhead  or  Dunhead,ziL  28.  Mean- 
ing of  name,  zy.  81.  Dedication 
of  ohurehes,  zy.  lOL  Churoh 
plate  and  bells,  xiL  367.  Grove 
of;  iz.  226. 

Donyngton.    S4$  Dinton. 

Door,  story  of  a,  xyi.  296. 

Dorchester,  meaning  of  name,  ziy. 
158.  Old  liyer-bank,  near,  ziL 
192. 

Dores-bridge,  meaning  of  name,  ziy. 
268. 

Dorrington.    See  Durrington. 

Dotterell  {Ornith.),  ziL  51. 

Doye,  J.,  sherifi,  1650,  ziii.  123,126. 

Dowding,  Rey.  B.  C,  exk.,  ix.  24. 
W.,  don.,  zii.  131.      £xh.^  z.  36. 

Dowett,  Major,  xii.  806. 

Downs,  the  Wiltshire,  zi.  262. 

Downton,  xiy.  338.  Meaning  of 
name,  xy.  81.  Hundred  of,  xi.  9 ; 
xii.  370.  Dedioation  of  Churoh, 
zy.  101.  Churoh  plate  and  bells^ 
zii.  370.  Bumell's  ohantiy,  ziL 
874.    Eyre  of,  ix.  225. 

Drawlatohi  meaning  of  word,  ziy. 
213. 

Dray  cot,  ziL  304 ;  ziii.  111.  Visi- 
ted by  Society,  1869,  ziL  149. 

—  Ceme,  xii.  23 ;  xiii.  117. 
Meaning  of  name,  xii.  289.  Bar- 
row, xi.  343.  Tenure  of  mancnr, 
xiii.47, 280.  Dedication  of  Churoh. 
xy.  102.    Brasses,  xiL  237. 

Fits  Payne,  x.  276. 

Foliot,  Hichmond  or  Webb 


family   o^    iz.    228;    zyL  311. 
Church  plate  and  bells,  zii.  367. 
Oare,  xii.  16. 


Drinking  custom,  xy.  322.    Hard, 

xi.  91. 101,  104,  205,  206,  216. 
Dropwort,  Water  {BoL)^  ix.  244. 
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Drnoe,  meaning  of  name,  xiii.  52. 
Droidsy  the,  ix.  126,  et  $qq, ;  x.  16 ; 

xvi.  27. 
Dnddism,  xvi.  129. 
Drunkenness  in  Wiltshire,  xvi.  324, 

325. 
Dryden,  J.,  on  Stonehenge,  xTi.  128. 
Da  Bonlaj,  Key.  F.  H.,  exh.^  ix.  34. 
Dock(amt^A.)xii.  153. 
Dookweed  {Bot,),  xir.  76. 
Dudley,  St.  Edmund's  Ghuroh,  xri. 

819. 
Duke,  Anne,  xir.  62  ;  xv.  28.    Roy. 

E.,  X.  8.    On  Stonehenge,  xYi.128. 

G.,  xiii.  120.    Bey.  H.  H.,  xiii 

309;   xvi  323.    Colonel  R.  xir. 

50.    Children  of,  xy.  29.    B.  xiii 

120. 
Dulton.    See  Dilton. 
DUn  (Angl.  Sax.),  xy.  81. 
Dunche,  W.,  xiy.  231. 
Dunley  Chapel,  x.  277. 
Dunnington,  meaning  of  name,  xy.95. 
Dun  worth  or  Doneworth,  hundred  of, 

xii  28. 
Duration  of  life  in  'Wiltshire,  xyi 

324. 
Durleigh,  meaning  of  name,  xiy.  163. 
Dumford,  x.  17;   xii*  7.    Meaning 

of  name,  xiy.  163.    Dedioation  of 

Church,  xy.  102.     Drawings  of, 

X.  38.    Chnroh  plate  and  hells,  xii. 

870.    Visited  by  Society,  1865,  x. 

17. 
Durringtou,  xii.   6.      Meaning  of 

name,  xiy.  163.       Dedication  of 

Church,  xy.  102.    Church  plate 

and  bells,  xii.  370. 
Dyer  family,  the  ix.  225. 
Dyke,  Mrs.,  exh,,  ix.  25.  Miss,  x.  34. 
Dyke,  ancient  Wiltshire,  xiii.  17; 

xiy.  332.     "  The  old,"  xiy.  341. 
«  Earldoms,  the,"  xiy.  338. 
Earle,  Bey.  J.,  on  Stonehenge,  xyi 

135.    SirW.,  xy.84. 
Earlstoke.    See  Erlestoke. 
<<  Early  English,"   Architecture  in 

Wiltshire^  xi.l30. 


Earthnut  [Bot.),  ix.  242. 

Eastcote.    See  Estoott. 

Easter  Day,  siq^erstitions  respecting^ 

xy.  65. 
'  offerings,  xy.  228. 

Easterlings,  the,  ix.  139. 
Easterton,  x.  178. 
Easton  or  Eston,  xy.  248,  258. 

■  Grey,  xii.  23.  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  368. 

Percy  er  Piers,  x.  277  ;  xiii. 

117. 

Boyal,  xy.  178.    Dedioation 

of  Church,  xy.  101.  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii  364.  The  Priory, 
X.  277. 

— ^  nearTi8bury,xii.28.  Church 
plate  and  belli,  xii  867. 

Eastridge,  xii.  18. 

Eastrop,  meaning  of  the  name,  xy. 
79. 

Eastwell,  yisited  by  Society,  1874, 
xy.  135. 

Eaton  Meysey,  xii.  20. 

Ebbe  or  Ebel,  meaning  of  name,  xiy. 
162. 

Ebbesbome,  or  Eblesbone  Wake,  ix, 
25;  X.  30;  xii.  11.  xiii.  113.  De- 
dication of  Church,  x.102.  Church 
plate  and  bells,  xii  369.  Chad- 
weU,  of,  ix.  225. 

■  old  name  for  Bishopston, 
xiy.  162. 

Ebele  riyer,  x.  27. 

Ecdesiola.  See  Bradford  St  Lau- 
rence. 

Ecesatingetone,  xi  175. 

Ecgbright's  stone,  xiii.  47, 108  ;  xiy. 
23. 

JSchinid€B,  Eekinocomidm,  Sehinod^ 
ermakt,  Behinolampida  {Oeol.), 
xiy.  115  to  120. 

JS^Atttm  (^ee.),  xi.  236. 

Ecton's  Thesaurus,  xy.  98. 

Edgecumbe,  Sir  P.,  xyi.  306. 

EdgeU,  Bey.  H.  F.,  0xh.  xy.  189. 

Edington  or  Edyingdon,  xii.  26; 
xiii  116.  Manor,  xiii  321.  Priory, 
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X.  278.  Dedication  of  Choroh, 
XY.  102.  Church  pkte  and  bells, 
xiL366.  Chapelry.  5m  Bayn- 
ton.  Reotorj  and  Yicarage,  xr. 
223.  Viailed  by  Society,  1872, 
xiiiSlO. 

Edmonda  family  the,  is.  225. 

Edmondesham,  Hossey  of,  ix.  226. 

Edward  I.  at  Stanley  Abbey,  xT. 
800,  301. 

^^  II.  ditto,  ib.  801. 

lU.  ditto,  %b.  302.  304. 

—  Charter  to  Hongerford, 

xL148. 
Edwards,  G.  F.,  xiv.  110.    J.  don., 

ix.  209.     Professor.     Set  Milne- 

Edwarda.    Mr.,  xir.,  133 ;  $xk.  x. 

88.    Mrs.,  0zh.f  xiii.  316. 
Egbert's  stone.  8e$  Ecbrighf  s  stone. 
Egerton,  P.  M.  de  G.,  xir.  112, 114, 

116. 
Eggs,  British  birds',  ix.  27.  Cnckoo's 

cobaring  of,  x.  124. 
Egyptian  megaliths,  how  moTed,  z. 

62;  xYill2. 
Eisey,  Dedication  of  Chorch,  xy. 

102. 
Ela,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  x.  24 ; 

xiv.  214. 
Elcombe,  xii.  20.     Chantry,  x.  278. 
Elder  {BoL),  ix.  226. 
>  Dwfurf,  legend  of  the,  xiL 

188. 

Water  {Bot),  ix.  267. 

Eleanor  of  Brittany,  x.  62.    Queen, 

16. 
EUocharu  {Bot.)^  xiy.  82. 
Elecampane  {Bot.)^  x.  184. 
Elfrida,  Queen,  x.  61. 
Elingdon,  xii.  21.  /Sl^a  alfo  Wrough- 

ton. 
Eliogton,  XY.  82. 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  her  motto,  xiy. 

208.    Proyision  for  her  household, 

xiy.  237.    Death-bed,  xy.  166. 
Elkiogton  family,  the,  ix.  226. 
EU-barrow,   meaning  of  name,  xiy. 

342. 


Ellen,  J.  xiii.  344 ;  don,,  x.  328 ;  xL 

120 ;  exh.,  ix.  26. 
EUerleigh,  hundred  of.   See  Eyerley. 
EUesbourueWake.  iSSs^Bbbesboume. 
EUeeborough,  Eussey  of,  ix.  226. 
Elliot,  Sir  W.,  F.L.8.,  don,,  xiiL  344. 
Ellis  family,  the,  ix.  226^ 
Elm  (Bo<.),  xiL  350.    Whether  in- 
digenous,   X.    136.      Called   the 

Wiltohire  weed,  x.  160. 
Elston,  xii.  14.     Meaning  of  name, 

xiii.  55  ;  xy.  90.    May  of,  ix.  228. 
Elstub,  hundred    of,  xu.    12,  364. 

Meaning  of  name,  xy,  84. 
Eltham,  xyi.  330. 
Elysboume.     8€€  Ebbesboume. 
Embracery  or  Imbracery,  meaning  of 

word,  xiy.  212. 
Emerson,  H.  W.,  on  Stonehenge,  xyL 

118. 
Enamels,  ancient,  x.  36, 38. 
Encaustic  painting,  x.  43. 
Encrinites.  fossil,  xiy.  110. 
Encroachments  on  downs,  xyL  186. 
Endogenm  {Bot.\  xiii.  200. 
Endymion  {Bot.),  xiii.  218. 
Enford,  xii  12.    Meaning  of  name, 

xiy.  180.    Dedication  oi  Church, 

xy.  102.    Church  plate  and  bells, 

xii.  364.    Chapels,  x  268,  271 ; 

xiL  276. 
Englefield  families,  the,  ix.  226. 
Euglishcombe,  xiy.  274. 
Engrayings,  old,  x.  35,  38. 
Entomological  collections.    Mr.  Kil- 

lick,  xi.  139.     Low,  %b,     Sloper, 

ix.  26.    Woodman,  xL  139. 
EnUmostraea{Q9ol.\  xiy.  113. 
Efdro-9ol,  origin  of  word,  xyi.  291, 
Eocene  beds,  on  the,  xiy.  117,  120. 
Equhetum,  Equuetaeea  (Boi.),  xiy. 

307. 
Erchfont  or  Orchesfounte,  xiL  16 ; 

xiii.  111.    Meaning  of  name,  xiy. 

171.    Dedication  of  Church,  xy. 

102.    Church  plate  and  bells,  xii 

363.    Esoote  Chapel,  X.  279;  xii. 

376. 
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Erdeven,  menhirs  (Litho.),  xiii.  90. 
Erghum,  Bishop,  xvi.  261. 
Erica,  Ericacete  (Bot),  xi.  221,  222. 
Erigeron  {Bot.),  x.  182. 
Eriphorum  {Bot),  xiv.  85, 
Erleatoke,  Eurlstoke,  or  Ewellstoke, 

xii.  29.      Origin   of   name,   xiii. 

297.     Dedication   of  Church,   xv. 

102.     Church  plate  and  bells,  xii. 

364.        Benefactions,     xii.     382. 

Large  elms,  xii.  350. 
Erne  or  uErn  (Angl.  Sax.),  meaning 

of  termination,  xvi.  247. 
Ernie  or  Ernlj  family,  the,  iz.  225, 

226  ;  jd.  21,  190. 
Eryon  {OeoL),  xiv.  118. 
Erythraa  {Bot),  xi.  228. 
Eschrivht,  Professor,  xvi.  155. 
Esoott  or  Eastcott,  xiii.  111.  Chapel, 

X.  279;  xii.  376. 
Estcourt  family,  ix.  226.  Right  Hon. 

T.  H.  Sotheron,  xvi.  340. 
Esthrop,  xiii.  112. 
Eston.     See  Easton. 
Estuarine  sands  in  Wiltshire,  xiv. 

118. 
Esturmj  horn,  the,  xiii.  55. 
Etohilhampton,  xii.  16;    xiii.  111. 

Dedication  of  Church,    xv.    102. 

Church  plate  and  bells,  xii.  363. 

History  of  the  Chapelry  of  (with 

illustrations),  xi.  175. 
Ethandunum,    xiv.    23.      Identity 

claimed  for  Edington  near  Hun- 

gerford,  xi.  140. 
Eupatorium  {Bot.),  x.  180. 
Euphorbia,    Euphorbiacea   {Bot.), 

xii.  344. 
Euphra$ia  {Bot),  xii.  84. 
Evans,  J.  xiv.  117,  119. 
Evelyn,  J.  at  Stonehenge,  xvi.  28. 
Evergreen  oak,  the,  x.  155. 
Everley,  EUerleigh,  or  Overleigh,xii. 

12.     Hundred,  xii.  364.    Dedica- 
tion of  Church,  xv.  102.     Church 

plate  and  bells,  xii.  364.    Gilbert, 

of,  ix.  226.     Sadler  of,  ix.  229. 

Sidbury  Camp,  near,  xi.  343. 


Ewart,  W.,M.P.,ix.  14;  x.219;  «A., 
ix.  23. 

E  well  stoke.    See  Erlestoke. 

Ewelme,  Chapel,  x.  279. 

Ewridge,  Chapel,  x.  280. 

Ewyas  family,  the,  xi.  201. 

Exe,  Exeter,  Exmouth,  meaning  of 
names,  xiv.  167. 

Eyebright  {Bot),  xii.  84.  Legend, 
xii.  84. 

Eyre  family,  the,  ix.  225.  226  ;  xiii. 
302.  Rev.  Sub-dean,  exh.,  x.  34. 
C.  exh.y  xi.  138.     H.,  xiv.  109. 

Eyres,  a  "  Leveller,"  xiii.  124. 

Faffus  {Bot. ),  xiii.  195. 

Fairford,  visited  by  Society,  1873, 
xiv.  140. 

Fairs  and  Markets,  forbidden  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays,  xiv.  209. 

Falkner,  Miss,  don.,  ix.  209. 

False  measures,  fine  for,  xiii.  Ill,  ^ 
tqq, 

Farley  or  Farleigh,  xiv.  344.  Mean- 
ing of  name,  xv.  72. 

H  ungei  ford  or  Farley  Cas- 
tle, xiii.  227,  331.  Hungerford  of, 
ix.  227. 

Monaohorum,  xii.  25.  De- 
dication of  Church,  xv.  102. 
Priory,  xv.  222. 

Farnham,  xv.  72. 

Farringdon,  xv.  72.  The  fossilifer- 
ous  sands  and  gravels  of,  xiv. 
113. 

Fast-days,  observance  of,  xiv.  216. 

Fasteme  Chapel,  x.  280. 

Fauna  of  England,  ancient,  ix.  117. 

Feasts,  sacrificial,  xiv,  14.  Village, 
XV.  99. 

Featherfoil,   Marsh  {Bot),  xii.  327. 

February,  proverbs  respecting,  xv. 
46,  52.  53. 

Fees,  parochial,  xvi  324,  325,  327:. 

Fellows,  meaning  of  name,  xiii,  52. 

Felony,  offences  ambuniing  to,  xiv. 
209,  210. 

Ferguson,  Mr.,  Q.C.,  on  Stonehenge, 
xvi.  62. 
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FergoMOB,  James,    on  Ayebary,  x. 

210,  214;  xiii.  303.    Silbury,  xi. 

113.    Btonehenge,  xvi.  102. 
Ferne    House,    Orove    of,  ix.  226. 

YUited  bj  the  Society,  1870,  xiii 

20. 
Fern,  floweriDg  {Oct),  xiv.  318. 
Ferns,  the  WiiUhire,  xi.  349 ;  xiy. 

810. 
Ferrers  fismily,  the,  ix.  226.      Lord, 

xvi.  238.    If  eaning  of  name,  xiii. 

62. 
Ferstesfield,  hundred  of.  S^e  Fnut- 

field. 
Fesone-Orass,  F$$iuoa  (Bet.),  xir. 

298. 
Fetter-look,  the,  a  oognizsnoe  of  the 

Longs  (with  illQstrations),xiiL280. 
Fettiplaoe,  T.,  xi?.  184. 
Feverfew  (5o<.),x.  188. 
Ffonleston.    8ee  Foggleston. 
Fibula,  ix.  24  ;  x.  114. 
Fictitious  antiquities,  x.  35. 
Fifehead,  meaning  of  name,  xy.  87. 
Fifield  or  Fyfield,  meaning  of  name, 

XV.  87. 
—  Bavant,  z.  30 ;  xii.  11 ;  xiii. 

113;    xvi.  316.      Dedication  of 

Church,  XY.  102.      Church  plate 

and  bells,  xii.  369.      Visited  by 

Society,  1865.  x.  30. 
•^— —  near  Marlborough,  x.  23; 

xii.  18.     Dedication  of  Church, 

XY.  102.     Church  plate  and  bells, 

xii.  364.     Benefactions,  xii.  382. 
Figheldean,  xii.  7  ;  xiv.  273.    Dedi- 
cation of  Church,  xy.  102.  Church 

plate  and  bells,  xii.  370. 
Figwort  (P#<.),  xii.  81. 
I^loffo  {Bot.),  X.  190. 
FiUcei  {Bot],  xiv.  310. 
Finger-pillory,  x.  35. 
Florin-grass  (Pot.),  xiy.  287. 
Firmariu$,  xvi.  267. 
Firs  in  Wiltshire,  x.  151 . 
Fish,  culture  of,  xi.  137,  252.    Fossil 

xiv,  112.     Statutes  protective  of, 

xiv.  212,  213. 


Fish  Ponds,  Cutteridge,  xiv.  35. 

Fisher  family,  the,  ix.  226.  F.  R., 
€xh.,  X.  35. 

Fisher  ton  Anger,  dedication  of 
Church.  XV.  102.  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  366.  Chantry,  xiL 
374.  Hermitage,  x.  280.  Monas- 
tery, xii.  354,  369.  Gaol,  ix.  84. 
Brick-earl^  x.  222. 

Bapton  or  Babeton,  xii.  29 ; 

xiii.  114. 

-^-^  Delamere,  xiii.  114.  Dedi- 
cation of  Church,  xv.  102.  Church 
plate  and  bells,  xii.  365.  Chantrj, 
X.  282.     Benefactions,  xii.  382. 

■  Eelloway8,meaning  of  name, 

xii.  289. 

Lucas,  ditto,  ih. 


Fishery,  free,  at   Hungerford,    xL 

143. 
Fitdeton,  xi.  259;  xii.  12;  xvi.231, 

314.     Meaning  of  name,  xiii.  48  ; 

XV.  89.      Dedication  of   Church, 

XV.  102.      Church  plate  and  bells, 

xii.  364.     Free   Chapel,  x,  282 ; 

xii.  379    Adeton  Chapel,  xii.  376. 
Filton,  Dr.  W.  H.,  xiv,  111. 
Flag  {Bat.),  xiii.  211. 
Flea-bane  {Bot.),  x.  182. 
Flea-wort  (Bot),  x,  194. 
Flints,   on    the   spontaneous  origin. 

of,  xiv.  120. 
Flint  implements.    See  Implements. 
Flora  of  Silbury,  the,  ix.  159. 
Wiltshire,    ix.   58,  238 ;  x. 

180;    xi.  218  ;   xii.  73,  234;  xiii. 

189;  xiv.  68,  280. 
Florence,  curious  custom  at,  xvi.305. 
Flower,  T.  B.,  F.L.8.,  don.,  xi.244 ; 

xii.  258 ;  xv.  237,  352. 
Compositse,  on  the,  ix.  162. 
Ferns  of  Wiltshire,  on  the,  xL 

349. 

Flora   of  Wiltshire,  the.     Ses 

Flora. 
Herbarium,      instructions    for 

forming,  x.  233,  252. 
Primrose,  notes  on  the,  xii.  351. 
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Flowering-fern  (Bat.\  xiy.  318. 

Fluellin  (Bot.),  xii.  80. 

Fonts :  Etohilhamptoo  (with  wood- 
out),  zi.  185.  Potterne,  xvi.  278, 
280.  Wokiogham,  xL  74.  Wooden, 
Norway  (with  wood-out),  x.  177. 

Fonthill,  xiii.  113.  Deriyation  of 
word,  xiv.  170.  Abbey,  x.  282. 
Yisited  by  Society,  1870,  xiii.  22. 

■  Episcopi,  xii.  9.    Dedication 

of  Church,  xv.  102. 

GiflFbrd,  xii.  28.    Origin  of 

name,  xiii.  55,  Dedication  of 
Church,  xv.  102.  Churoh  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  367.  Mayor  of,  ix. 
228.    Meryyn  of;  ib. 

Food  Teseels  found  in  barrows,  xyi 
170. 

Foramifera  of  the  BotaliwB^  On  the 
(G'm/.),  xiv.  120. 

Forbes,  Professor  E.  xiv.  113,  114. 

Ford,meaDing  of  word  in  composition^ 
xiv,  158, 

Abbey,  xiv.  52. 

Foreigner,old  meaning  of  word,xL60. 

Forest,  meaning  of  word.  xL  129. 

■  laws,  struggles  against,  x. 
28. 

Forests,  ancient  Wiltshire,  x.  136. 

Farmanria  xiii.  115. 

Fosbnry,  dedication  of  Church,  xv. 
102. 

Fossils,  Wiltshire,  xi.  138,  xv.  137. 
New  Wiltshire,  xiv.  136.  Found 
near  Melksham,  xiv.  111.  Pewsey, 
ix.  23.  Salisbury,  xiv.  1 11.  Sa- 
vernake  (spoage,with  illustration), 
ix.  170.  lilshead,  x.  37.  West- 
bury,  xiv.  136. 

<— - —  list  of,  from  the  great  oolite 
and  forest  marble,  xi.  332. 

Fotherby,  Bishop,  ix.  226. 

Foundlings,  how  named,  xvi.  322. 

Fovant,  xii.  10;  xiii.  112.  Meaning 
of  name,  xiv.  170.  Dedication  of 
Church,  XV.  102.  Church  plate 
and  beUs,  xii.  369.  Chantiy,  x. 
282. 


Fowler,  Dr.,  x.  6. 

Fox,  J.  J.,  «xA.,  ix.  27.  Colonel  Lane, 

on  Stonehenge,  xvi.  82.    T.,  don,, 

xi.  120.    T.  B.,  don,,  xiv.  120 ;  xv. 

237  ;  exh,,  xv.  137. 

V,  Long,  X.  95,  96. 

Fox-glove  {Bot,),  xii,  77. 

Foxham,  dedication  of  Church,  xv. 

102.    Church  plate  and  bells  (mis- 
read Boxham),  xii.  368. 
Foxley,   xiii.    117.     Dedication   of 

Church,  XV.  102. 
Fox-tail  grass  (Po<.),  xiv.  282. 
Foyle,  0.,  xv.  81. 
"  Francigena,"  meaning  of  term,  xi. 

176. 
Fraxinu$  (Bvt.),  xi.  226. 
FriiiHaria  (Bot),  xiii.  216. 
Fruits,  coniferous,  fossil,  xiv.  119. 
Freeman,  E.  A.,  xvi.  346 ;  don,,  xiii. 

223 
Freemasons,  chapters  of,  xiv.  210. 
Freeth  or  Frith,  meaning  of  word, 

xiv.  180. 
Freishute,    meaning  of  word,  xiv. 

213. 
Freke,  Arundel,  xiii.  122. 
Frekylton,  brass  of  Henry,  x.  255 ; 

xi.  138. 
French  language,  when  predominant 

in  England,  xi.  52. 
Fresco  painting,  x.  42. 
Freshford,  xiii.  301. 
Friday,  superstition  respecting,  xv. 

61. 
Fripsbury,  xi.  342. 
Frisian  names,  xv.  88. 
Frith.     8e0  Freeth. 
FritiUaria,   Fritillary   (Bot),    xiii. 

216. 
Frog,  earliest  existent,  xiv.  139. 
Froxfield,  dedication  of  Church,  xv. 

102.    Churoh  plate  and  bells,  xii. 

363. 
Fmstiield  or  Ferstesfield,  hundred 

of,  xii.  9,  369;  xiii.  117. 
Fry,  J.  B.,  exh.,  xiv.  154. 
Fuggleston  or  Ffouleston,  xv.  82, 

d  % 
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277.  Dedioation  of  Churoh,  xv. 
102.  Church  plate  and  bells,  xii 
366.     Hospital,  x.  282. 

Fuller,  Rev.  E.A.,  on  Ancient  Ciren- 
oester,  ziy.  216.  Cirencester 
Church,  xiT.141.  J.  B.,  ziv.  122. 
Dr.  T.  xvi.  25. 

Funerals,  old  custom  at,  xii.  114. 

Fungus,  Jew's-ear,  x.  137. 

Fyfield.     8e9  Fifield. 

Fyler,  R«y.  S.,  xii.  212. 

Oabata,  x.  33. 

Oainford,  xri.  314. 

Oaisford,  J.,  xiii.  234.  Mrs.,  ex  A., 
ix.  26. 

Oalanihu$  {BoU),  xiii.  213. 

Oal0op$i$  (Bot.)t  xii.  100. 

Oalingale  (Bot.),  xiv.  80. 

Gambier-Parry,T.,x.  12.  On  Archi- 
tectural colouring,  x.  140. 

Game,  carious  old,  xi.  34.  (Jnlawful, 
xiT.2l2. 

Oame-laws  under  Qaeen  Elizabeth, 
xiv.  212. 

Gane,  Rer.  J.,  his  will,  x.  30. 

Gannet  {Omith.),  xii.  171. 

Gaols,  Wiltshire,  ix.  82. 

Gardener  &roily,  the,  ix.  226. 

Gargany  (OmUh,),  xii.  161. 

Garlic  {Bot.),  xiii.  218. 

Ckursden  or  Garsdon,  meaning  of 
name,  xt.  82.  Dedication  of 
Chnroh,  xt.  102.  Chnroh  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  368. 

Garstang  family,  the,  xiy.  146. 

Oariton,  meaning  of  word,  xy.  74. 

Gate-house  at  8pye  Park,  the  old, 
XV.  324. 

Gannt,  John  of,  xi.  145 ;  xiii.  293  ; 
XV.  215. 

Gauzebrook,  meaning  of  name,  xiv. 
168. 

Oe-mare  (Angl.  Sax.)    8e$  Mar. 

.Gentian,  Qentiana  {Bot,)^  xi.  229. 
OeniianacecBf  228. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  xvi.  8,  15. 

Geological  collection,  Mr.  Cunning- 
ton's,  xy.  133. 


Geological  sections  (wood- cuts),  Box, 
xi.  323,  324,  326.  Cirencester, 
331.  Inkpen,  277,  278,  Eennett, 
281.  Eintbury,  273.  Yatton 
Eeynell,  328. 

Sketch  of  the  Valley  of 

the  Eennet,  xi.  268. 

Geology  of  Wiltohire.  xi.  315.  Of 
WilUhire  Railways,  ix.  167.  See 
alio  ConChology,  Fossils,  Mineral, 
Petrifactioos^  ftc. 

George  II!.,  figure  of,  near  Wey- 
mouth, xiv.  30. 

Germander  {Bot.),  xii.  103. 

Oeao  X.  40. 

"  Giant- chambers,"  xiii.  342. 

Giant's  Dance,  the,  xvi.  10. 

Graves,  the,  x.  23. 

Gibbe,  D.A.,  exh,,  xv.  138. 
Gibson,  Bishop,  on  Stonehenge,  xvL 

31. 
CKffard,  Sir  0.,  his  penance,  xiii.  16. 
Gilbert  family,  the,  ix.  226. 
Gilgal,  a,  x.  19.     / 
Gillingham,  x.  171. 
Gilpin,  Rev.  W.,  on  Salisbury  Plain, 

xvi.  138. 
Gladdon  (Bot,),  xiii.  211. 
Glanvill,  Sir  J.,  xvi.  316.    W.,  ih. 
Glass  lamps,  ancient,  x.  36. 
^—  stained,   at   Bishopston,  x.  25. 

In  Chapter  House,  Salisbury,  x.11. 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  xv.  344. 

Thorn,  the,  ix.  65. 

**  Glumigrim,"  xyi.  330. 

Olyceria  {BoL),  xiv.  295. 

Glynne,  Lord  Chief   Justice,   xiii 

161  ;  xiv.  46. 

Onaphalium  {Boi,),  x.  191. 

Goatacre,  meaning  of  name,  xiy.  258. 

Goats-beard  {Bot,),  x.  204. 

Goat-sucker,  the  {Ornith.),  ix.  220. 

Goddard  family,  the,  ix.  226.  Mean- 
ing of  name,  xiv.  184.  Origin,  t5. 
Annual  dinner,  xiv.155.  A.,  H.P., 
xi.  88.  A.  L.,  M.P.,  President  of 
Swindon  meeting,  1873,  xiv.  121. 
Address,  125.    Final  speech,  151. 
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Eev.  F.,  ix.  52 ;  exh.,  ix.  24  ;  xiv. 
165.  H.  N.,  don,,  xi.  120,  244; 
xii.  258  ;  xiii.  344 ;  xv.  138.  John, 
xiv.  185.  Richard,  brass  of,  at 
Aldbourne,  xi.  339.  Lithograph 
of  ditto,  xi.  245.  Thomas,  monu- 
ment to,  xi.  340.  Thomas,  xiv. 
135. 

Godewell,  xv.  258,  259. 

Godsbury,  meaning  of  name,  xy.  89. 

Godwin,  H.,  on  a  recent  visit  to  Uri- 
conium,  xi.  135.  J.,  don.,  xiii.104, 
223,  344. 

Godwin-Austen,   R.  A.  C,  xiv.  113. 

Godwyn,  Bishop  Thomas,  xi.  63. 

Gold,  mosaic,  ix.  233. 

Golden-eye  (Omith.),  xii.  164. 

Golden-rod  {Bot,),  x.  183. 

Goldney,  G.,  M.P.,  xii.  142,  151. 
President  at  Devizes,  1874,  xv. 
117;  address,  125;  exh,,  137. 

Goldsmid,  Sir  F.  H.,  xiii.  277. 

Gong-stool,  meaning  of  word,  xiv. 
224. 

Good,  Rev.  H.,  xii.  214. 

Good- Friday  bread,  xiv.  328. 

**  Good  King  Henry"  (^o^),  xii.334. 

Goosaore,  meaning  of  name,  xiv.  169. 

Goosander  (  Ornith.),  xii.  165. 

Goose  {Ornith.),  xii.  153. 

Gooseberry  {Bot.)y  ix.  79. 

Goose-foot.  (-Bof.),  xii.  332. 

Goose-grass  {Bot),  ix.  260. 

Gore,  T..  his  will,  xiv.  1. 

xii.  13  ;  xiii.  114.    Meaning  of 

name,  xv.  81.    Chapel,  x.  283. 

Gosford  and  Gosport,  meaning  of 
names,  xv.  168./ 

Gossip,  old  use  of  word,  xv.  175. 

Gough  family,  the,  ix.  226 ;  xi.  35. 
R.,  on  Stonehenge,  xvi.  45.  Capt. 
W.,  xiii.  135. 

Gout-weed  (^o«.),  ix.  241. 

Gowen,  R.,  xiv.  112. 

Gowk=Cuokoo,  x.  115. 

Grace-cup,  the  Devizes,  ix.  23. 

Graffiti.  See  Stonehenge,  incised 
markings  at. 


Grafton,  R.,  his  Bible,  xv.  838. 

or  East  Grafton,  x.  259; 

xii.  15.  Dedication  of  Church, 
XV.  102.    Tenure  of  manor,xiii.55. 

Orallatore$  {Omith.),  xii.  44. 

GraminacecB  {Bot),  xiv.  280. 

Grammar  school  at  Heytesbury,  xi. 
294. 

Grant,  Rev.  A.,  xii.  49.  Mr.,  don,, 
xiii.  104.  Messrs..  $zh,,  xv.  138. 
Mrs.,  exh,,  ix.  27. 

Grasses,  best  mixture  of,  xiv.  295. 

Gravels,  quarter  nary,  xiv.  119. 

Graves,  Mr.,  xiii.  164. 

Gray  family,  the,  ix.  226. 

Great  Western  Railway  Works,  vis- 
ited by  Society,  1873,  xiv.  121. 

Grebe  {Ornith,),  xii.  166. 

Green,  Rev.  Dr.,  xii.  210. 

Greene,  R.,  xiii.  149,  176. 

Greenhill  family,  the,  xii.  119.  H., 
xiii.  325. 

Green  sand,  the  Wiltshire,  xiv.  113. 

Green  shank  {Omith.),  xii.  62. 

Greenwell,  Rev.  Canon,  don.,  xi.244. 

Gregory,  J.  R.,  earA.,  xv.  138.  Mr., 
exh.,  XV.  133. 

Grey,  Lady  Jane,  papers  relating  to, 
xiv.  192. 

Grey  Wethers,  xiv.  117.  Owen  and 
Catcott  on  the,  xiv.  109. 

Grievances  of  clergy  in  time  of 
Charles  I.,  xii.  210. 

Grimsdyke,  x.  173 ;  xiv.. 337.  Mean- 
ing of  word,  xiv.  339. 

Grimstead,  East,  x.  168  ;  xii.  8. 
Church  plate  and  bells,  xii.  369. 

■  ■  West,   Church  plate  and 

bells,  xii.  369. 

Grittenham,  Oliph  of,  ix.  228. 

Grittleton  or  "Grutelintone,  xii.  22, 
Dedication  of  Church,  xv.  102. 
History  of,  by  Rev.Canon  Jackson, 
ix.  7.  Visited  by  Society,  1869, 
xii.  147. 

Gromwell  (BoL),  xi.  237. 

Grove,  F.,  ix.  295. 

Grot%ular%ac€(B  {Bot,),  ix.  79. 
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Oronndsel  (Bot.),  z.  192. 

Grove  families,  the,  ix.  226 ;     xiii. 

120.      Hugh,  xiii.   270  ;    xv.  22. 

Portraits  of,  xiii.272  ;  xir.  39.    J., 

XV.  23.      T.   F.,   M.P.,   xiii.  20. 

Miss  Chafyn,  xiii.  S43. 
Qroveljr  Wood,  xiv.  339. 
Orubbe  family,  the,  xvi.  265,  268. 

Mrs.,  XT.  135. 
Gruida  {Omith,)f  xii.  53. 
Orumt,  xiv.  339. 
Guest,  Dr.,  xiv.  339. 
Guelder  Rose  {Bot.),  ix.  256. 
Guild,  a,  at  Trowbridge,  z.  245. 
Gull  famUy  (Omkh,),  xii.  172. 
GumbletoD,  Dedication  of  Chureh, 

XV.  102. 
Guuter  families,  the,  ix.  226. 
(jhiston,  meaning  of  name,  xiii.  56. 
Guy,  E.  E,,  socA.,  ix.  27. 
Gwatkin,  J.  E.,  exh,,  xv.  137. 
OymnatUnia  {Bot),  xiii.  204. 
Gypsey-wort,  {Sot.),  xii.  93.      . 
Gypsies,    penal   law    against,    xiv. 

210. 
Sabenaria  (Bot,)^  xiii.  204. 
Habitations,  early  British,  iz.  124 ; 

X.4. 
■*'  Lacustrine,    ix.    25,    104 

(note). 
Hackleston,  zi.  259. 
Haokpen  or  Hakpin,  zv.  260.  Mean- 
ing of  name,  xiv.  171.       Babury 

Camp,  on,  xL  343.  Barrows,  near, 

xi.  342,  343. 
Haddock  family,  the,  ix.  227. 
Hagioscopes,    at  Avebuiy,  x.  176. 

Hilmarton,  ih. 
Hag's  Hill,  xiii.  323. 
Haine,  J.,  xiv.  114. 
Hairbell  {Bot),  xi.  220. 
Hair  grass  (Bot),  xiv.  288. 
Halciionida  (Omith,),  ix.  212. 
Hale,  Penruddock  of,  ix.  228. 
Hall,  Marshall,  don,  ix.  209 ;    xiii 

104. 
Halle,  John,  ix.  155  ;  zv.  336. 
&alliwell,  OB  8tonehenge,  xvi  130. 


B^hmffocetB  (Bot),  ix.  72. 
Halstead's  Genealogies,  xv.  338. 
ffamme  or  Hdm  (Teti^.),   meaning 

of  word,  XV.  74. 
Ham,  xii.  15.   Dedication  of  Churchy 

XV.  102.     Church  plate  and  bells» 

xii.  364. 
Hampton  Down,  xiv.  344. 
Hamptworth,  Church  plate  and  bella» 

xii  370. 
Hamworthy,  meaning  of  name,  xv. 

79. 
Hanokerton.    See  Hankerton. 
Handwriting,  changes  in  English, 

xvi.  319. 
Hanford  (Eofoid?),  benefaction  to 

Church,  xii.  382. 
Hanham,  Sir  J.  xiii.  302. 
Hankerton,  dedication    of   Chnrdi, 

XV.  102.     Church  plate  and  bells, 

xii.  368. 
Hanniogstoke,    Church    plate   and 

bells,  xii.  365. 
Hannington  or  Hanyngdon,  xii  20. 

Dedication  of  Church,  xv.   102. 

Churdi  plate  and  bells,  xii.  363. 

Benefactions,  xii  382.    Visited  by 

Society,  1873,  xiv.  141. 

,  Hants,  XV.  96. 

Harbouring  bad  characters,  xiii.  113. 
Hardenhiush  or  Hardenyssh,  xii  23; 

xiii.  118.     Meaning  of  name,  xiii 

48;  XV.  88.   Dedication  of  Church, 

XV.  102.     Church  plate  and  bells, 

xii.  368.     Old  Church  and  Manor 

House,  X.  284. 
Hard-fern  (Bot),  xiv.  317. 
Hard-grass  (Bot),  xiv.  296. 
Harding,  of  Titherington,  xv.  88. 
Hardinge,  H.,  xiii  139. 
Hardy,  Rev.  J.  P.,  xvi  336. 
Hardyng,  J.,  xvi.  17. 
Harebell.     8^4  Hairbell. 
Hare-pipe,   meaning  of  w(Hrd,    ziy. 

213. 
Hares-ear  (Bot),  ix.  244. 
Hares-tail  (Bot),  ziv.  86. 
Hamham,  East,  ziii.  118. 
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Hamham,  West,  xii.  10.  Dedioatdon 

of  Church,  xv.  102.    Church  plate 

and  hells,  xii.  369.     St.  Nicholas' 

Hospital,  X.24.  Visited  by  Society, 

1865,  X.  31. 

Gate,  Salisbury,  xi.  287. 

Harris,  Rev.  H.,  don,,  xi.  120,  244  ; 

xii.  131,  385. 
Hartham  or  Hertham,  xii.  23 ;  xiii. 

117 ;  XT.  223. 
Hartley,  Rev.  A.  0.,  xiii.  310. 
Harts-tongue  (Bot),  xiv.  316. 
Harwood,  Dr.,  story  of,  xvi.  86. 
Haselbury,  x.  284  ;  xii.  22  ;  xv.  77. 

Dedication  of  destroyed   Church, 

XV.  102. 
Hassock.     8e0  Hessiok. 
Hatch  or  Hacche,  xii.  28  ;  xiii.  113. 

Church  plate  and  bells,  xii.  369. 

Chapel,  X.  285. 
Hatcher,  W.  H..  xiv.  112. 
Hatsell,  Captain,  xv.  34. 
Hawkbit(5o<.),  X.  204. 
Hawkesworth  family,  the,  ix.  227. 
Hawksbeard  (Bot ),  x.  207. 
Hawkshaw,  Sir  J.,  xvi.  112. 
Hawkweed  {Bot.),  x.  207. 
Hawles  family,  the,  ix.  227. 
Hawthorn,  the  (Bot),  ix.  64.    As  a 

hedge-bush,  xii.  322. 
Haxton  or  Hacklestone,  Tyderley  of, 

ix.  230. 
Haymaking,  proverbs  respecting,  xv. 

67. 
Hayne  family,  the,  ix.  226. 
Hay  ward,   Rev.   H.,  xiv.   133.    J., 

xiii.  316.    Rev.  T.,  xiv.  229;  xvi. 

238,   T.,  ib.   W.  P.,  don.,  xi.  360; 

€xh.,  ix.  24  ;  xv,  136. 
'*Hayward,"    the,   of    the  town  of 

Hungerford,  xi.  149. 
Hays,  meaning  of  word,  xiv.  213. 
Hay-soented  fern  (Bot.),  xiv.  313. 
Hazel  {Bot),  xiii.  197. 
Hazelrigge,  Sir  A.,  xv.  34. 
Heale  family,  the,  xiii.  236.    Rev. 

J.,  on   encaustic  tiles  found  at 

Poyntington,  xiii.  19. 


Heale  House,  x.  17. 
Heath  {Bot),  xi.  222. 
Heath-grass  {Bot.).  xiv.  292. 
Heoatseus  of  Abdera,  xvi.  6. 
Haddington  or  Headington  xii.  25 ; 

xiv.  344  ;     xv.   223 ;    xvi.    306. 

Dedication  of   Church,    xv.  102. 

Church  plate  and  bells,  xii.  369. 

Visited  by  Society,  1863,  ix.  19. 
Hedgehog,   superstition   respecting, 

xiv.  329. 
Hedges  and  Hedgerows,  Mr.  Spencer 

on,  xii.  317. 
Heigham,  hondred  of.    Sm  High- 
worth. 
Helleborine  (Bot),  xiU.  209. 
Heltninthia  {Bot.),  x.  205. 
HemicidaricUs  {Oeot),  xiv.  115. 
Hemlock  {Bot),  ix.  252. 
Hemp-agrimony  {Bot),  x.  180. 
Henbane  {Bot.),  xi.  241. 
Henchman,  Rev.  Dr.  xiii.  124. 
Henley,  meaning  of  name,  xv.  80. 
Henry  II.,  charter  to  Stanley  Abbey, 

XV.  280. 

III.,  ditto,  IV.  294. 

— —  of  Huntingdon,  xvi.  7. 
Heraldry,  value  of,  xvi.  336. 
Herbarium,  the  Wiltshire,  xiv.  236. 

Instructions  for  forming,  x.  233  ; 

xii.  252.     Report  of,  xv.  110. 
Herbert,  Lord,  x.  19.    Lines  on  his 

death,  xvi.  342. 
Herb-paris  {Bot),  xiii.  200. 
**  Herb -two-pence."        See  Money- 
wort. 
Herepath,  meaning  of  the  word,  xL 

343. 
Hertninium  {Bot.),  xiii.  207. 
Hermitage,   meaning  of  the  word, 

xiv.  102.     At  Codford  St.  Mary, 

X.  *270.      Chippenham,  xii.  286. 

Fisherton,  x.  281.     Preshute,  x. 

300.    Yatton  Keynes,  x.  322. 
Heron  family,  the  {Omith.),  xii.  66. 
Herons,  how  to  be  killed,  xiv.  212. 
Hessick,  meaning  of  the  word,  xiv. 

258. 
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Bewiflh  or  Hoish,  xiY.  344.  Dedi- 
cation of  Church,  xv.  103.  Cborch 
plate  and  bells,  xii.  363. 

Hill,     Visited    by    Society, 

1863,  ix.  22. 

Hexham  Begistera,  xvi.  315. 

Heytesbury,  hundred  of,  xii.  26, 
365 ;  xiii.  115.  Dedication  of 
Church,  XT.  102.  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  365.  Chantries,  x. 
285.  Hospital  of  St.  John,  xiL 
374.  Dedication,  XT.  102.  Ancient 
Statutes  of,  xi.  289.  Grammar 
School,  xi.  294.  Heytesbury  of, 
ix.  227.    Hungerford  of,  i^. 

Hey  wood,  xy.  218.  Chapel,  x.  286 ; 
xii.  376.    Dedication,  xy.  102. 

Heyworth,  xii.  19. 

Bioks,  Captain  J.  L.,  xii  328. 

Hidarii^  xiii.  118. 

Hide  family.    Set  Hyde. 

Hide,  history  and  meaning  of  term, 
xi.  142. 

Hieraeium  {Bot,\  x.  208. 

Higden's  Polyohronicon,  xvi.  15, 

Highmore,  Dr.  N.  J.,  xiii.  344.  Don, 
ix.  209. 

Highway,  xii.  18.  Dedication  of 
Church,  XY.  102. 

Highways,  care  of  the,  xiv.  215. 
Fine  for  oyerflow  on,  xiii.  Ill, 
ettqq. 

Highworth  or  Heigham,  hundred  of, 
xii.  362.  Meaning  of  name,  xy. 
79. 

or  Wurthe,  xy.  277.     De- 
dication   of    Church,    xy.     102. 
Church  plate  and  bells,  xii.  363. 
Chantry,  x.  286  ;  xii.  377. 
Obit.  xiii.  282. 

Hiloote  or  Hulcote,  xii.  16. 

HUdensell.     See  Hill  DeyerelL 

Hill,  Mr.  Baron,  xiii.  164. 

Hill  Deverell.     See  Deyerell. 

HUlier,  W.,  txh.,  xy.  137. 

Hilmarton  or  Hilmerton,  xiii.  112  ; 
XY.  223.  Dedication  of  Church, 
xy.  102.    Church  plate  and  beUs, 


xii.  367.  Corton  Chapel,  x.  274  ; 
xii.  376.  Widcombe  Chapel  x. 
319. 

Hilperton,  xy.  223.  Church,  xi.l33. 
Dedication,  xy.  102.  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  364. 

Hindon,  meaning  of  name,  xy.  81. 
Ljmchets  near,  xii.  185.  Dedica- 
tion of  Church,  xv.  102.  Chapel, 
X.  287  ;  xii.  379. 

Hinton  or  Hunton  family,  the,  ix. 
226. 

Hioton,  meaning  of  name,  xy.  80. 

Broad,     (Selkley    hundred) 

xii.  19 ;  XY.  260,  261.  Dedication 
of  Church,  xY.  100.  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  364.  Registers, 
xvi.  310,  315,  318,  330.  Manor 
house,  XY.  325. 

Little  (Elstub  hundred),  xii 

12.  Dedication  of  Church,  xv. 
102.  Church  plate  and  bells,  xii. 
364. 

— —  (Amesbury  hundred),  xii 
7. 

(ThombuU  hundred)  xii  21. 

(Wherwelsdown    hundred), 

xii.  26  ;  xiii.  116.  Charterhouse, 
xiii.  301 .    Manor  House,  ih, 

■  Cherry(Cambridge8hire)  reg- 

isters, xvi.  331. 

Hippocras,  xv.  169. 

Hippophagy,  xiv.  15;  xvi  323. 

Eirundinida  (Ornith.)  ix.  213. 

Historical  criticism,  Sir  J.  Awdry 
on,  xii.  136. 

Hoare,  Sir  R.  C.  History  of  Wilts, 
ix.  6.  Repertorium  Wiltoniense, 
xii.  4.  His  barrow  digging,  x.  85. 
On  Stonehenge,  xvi.  52. 

Hobhuuse  family,  the,  xiii.  300. 
Sir  C.  P.,  xvi.  346. 

H6oe,  (Fris.)  xv.  92. 

Hochelhampton  or  Hetheseling,  xi 
175. 

Hocktide  Court,  xi.  138.  Ceremonies 
connected  therewith,  xi.  150, 
151. 
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Hodeston,  xiii.  112. 

Hoddon,  xvi.  330. 

Hoe  Benham  Marah,  xi.  281. 

Hoffman,  A.  W.,  x'v.  116. 

Hog-Weed  {Bot),  U.  248. 

Holbein,  xiv.  128,  140. 

Hoi  bury,  on  some  Roman  remains 
found  at,  xiii.  33.  On  a  Roman 
building  at  (with  photolitho- 
graphs),  xiii,  276,  378. 

Holcua  {Bot),  xiv.  288. 

Holford,  R.  8..  ix.  206. 

Hollis,  Miss,  exh^t  xy.  138, 

Holly  (Bot),  xi.  224. 

Holt,  xii.  25 ;  xiii.  118.  Rev.  J. 
Lewis  on  Geology  of,  xiv.  109. 
Waters,  x.  326;  xi.  311 ;  xiv.108. 
Large  elms,  x.  138  j  xii,  350.  De- 
dication of  Church,  xv.  102. 
Church  plate  and  bells,  xii.  365. 
Visited  by  Society,  1872,  xiii.  315. 

Holy  Cross,  Churches  dedicated  to, 
XV.  107. 

Homington,  xiii.  118;  xv.  286. 
Dedication  of  Church,  xy.  102. 
Church  plate  and  bells,  xii.  369. 

Hone-wort  {BoL),      See  Stonewort. 

Honey,  Westbury,  xiii.  295. 

Honeysuckle  (Bot.),  ix.  257. 

Hook,  origin  of  name,*xv.  92. 

Hooper  family,  the,  ix.  227. 

{Orniih),  xii.  159. 

Hoopoe  (Ornith,)f  ix.  51. 
Hop  {BoL),  xii.  349. 

Hopgrass  xi.  153.  Qunter  of,  ix.226. 

Hopper's  Wiltshire  arms  and  des- 
cents, ix.  223. 

Bordeum  {Bot.),  xiv.  305. 

Horehound  {Bot),  xii.  93,  102. 

Horn,  ancient,  xi.  145. 

Hornbeam  {Bot.),  xiii.  198. 

Horningsham,  Great,  xii.  27  ;  xiii. 
115.  Dedication  of  Church,  xv. 
103.  Church  plate  and  bells,  xii. 
365.    Stourtonof,  ix.  230. 

Little,  Chapel,  x.  287. 

Hospitium,  South  Wraxall,  xiv.  100. 
HoUonia  (^o<.),  xii.  326. 


Hoonds-tongue  {Bot,)^  xi.  223. 

Hour-glass  in  Stratford  Church,  x. 
17. 

House,  arrangements  of  a  medisdval, 
xvi.  290. 

Howe,  SirR.,M.P.,  xi,  90. 

Howes,  meaning  of  word,  xvi,  142. 

Hubbaslow,  xi.  342. 

Hubert  de  Burgh,  ix.  38. 

Hudson,  Mr.,  x.  11. 

Huish.     See  Hewish. 

Hull,  E.,  xiv.  115,  116. 

Hullavington  or  Hundlavington,  xii. 
24 ;  xiii.  117.  Meaning  of  name, 
XV.  90.  Dedication  of  Church,  xv. 
103.  Church  plate  and  bells,  xii. 
368.  Destroyed  Chapels,  x.  261, 
310. 

Hulle.     Ses  Hill  DevereU. 

Hume,  Dr.,  on  querns,  xiii.  311. 

Humulus  {Bot,)^  xi..  349. 

Hundreds,  when  instituted,  xv.  84, 
85.  List  of  Wiltshire,  xii.  6. 
How  named,  xv.  83.  The  hun- 
dred court,  xiii.  106. 

Hungerford  family,  the,ix.  226,227  ; 
xi.  289  ;  xiv.  126.  Their  property, 
X.  268,  273,  274,  285,  291,  302, 
304,  309,  313  ;  xi.  143,  153,  154, 
155.  Chantry  at  Hejtesbury,  x« 
286.  Chapel  in  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral, xi.  334.  Walter,  Lord,  xiii. 
230.  Sir  Antony,  xv.  147.  Sir 
Edward,  xii.  292.  Sir  Thomas, 
xiii.  235.    Sir  Walter,  xiii.  231. 

Hungerford,  Geology  of,  ix.  168. 
Annual  Meeting  at,  xi.  121,  Mr. 
Barker's  Historical  Account  of, 
xi.  140.  Free  Chapels  of  North 
and  South  Standen,  xii.  379.  Let- 
ters patent  of  Edward  111.,  and 
Henry  lY.,  xL  138.  Hock  tide 
Court  Book,  t6.  Darell  of,  ix.  225. 
Corporation  of^  exh,,  xi.  138. 

Hunt,  Captain  Thomas,  xiii.  141 ; 
xiv.  58,  59. 

Huntworthe.     See  Hamptworth. 

Huroot  or  Hurdcote,  xiLlO ;  xiii.  113. 
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Hunt,  Moody  of,  ix.  228.  Stenhold 
of.  ib.  229. 

Hossej  family,  the,  ix.  226 ;  ziT. 
100.  MeaDiof^  of  name,  xiiL  52. 
Mr.,  xii.  46.    Mrs.,  exh.^  x.  36. 

HoaBey-Freke,  A.  L.,  xiv.  141. 

Huxley,  meaning  of  name,  xt.  92. 

Hyacinth,  grape,  afi<^  starch,  xiii.219. 

Hyde  or  Hide  family,  ix.  226.  Ori- 
gin of,  ix.  280.  M.P.  for  Wilto, 
xi.  88. 

Hydroeharidacea  {Boi.)y  xiiL  201. 

Syoteyamui  (BoL),  xi.  241. 

Hypochcsrii  {Bot,),  x.  203. 

Hypomnemata,  Aubrey's,  xvi.  31. 

Ibis,  the  glossy  {Ornith.)^  xii.  59. 

Idmiston  or  Idmestoa,  xii.  8.  Dedi- 
cation of  Church,  xy.i03.  Church 
plate  and  bells,  xi.  370.  Regis- 
ters, xTi.  316.  Free  Chapel  of 
Burgelon  or  Birdlyme,  x.  264; 
xii.  380. 

Idoyer,  meaning  of  name,  xiv.  163. 

Iford,  Horton  of,  ix.  227. 

lUx  {Bot.),  xi.  224. 

Hey  Oak,  xiii.  108. 

Imber  or  Immere,  xii.  17,  27 ;  xiii, 
115.  Meaning  of  name,  xiv.  261. 
Dedication  of  Church,  xv.  103, 
'Church  plate  and  bells,  xii.  365. 
Rous  of,  ix.  229. 

Implements,  bone,  xvi.  173,  175. 
Lithographic  illustration,  ix.  121. 

Bronxe,  xi.  285  ;  xv.  139 ; 

xvi.  166,  176.  Found  at  Olbury, 
XV,  137.     Temper  of,  xvi.  116. 

Flint,  ix.  169  ;    x.  8,  22, 

35,  36,  37  ;  xi.  40, 109,  110 ;  xiv. 
117.  Found  in  the  Avon  Yalley, 
X.  221.  At  Bemerton,  x.  35. 
Fisherton,  ib,  Milford,  x.  35,  37 ; 
xiv.  118.  Niagara,  x.  37.  St.Mary 
Bourne,  xi.  106.  West  Eennett, 
X.  133.  Weymouth,  x.  39 ;  xi. 
139.  Wilsford,  ix.  24.  Experi- 
ments with,  xvi.  117.  How  made, 
X.  230.  Woodcuts  of,  x.  133; 
xi.  43,  47. 


Implements  horn,  x.  96. 

Iron,  X.  328. 

Stone,  ix.  121 ;  xiv.  119 ; 

xvi.  172.      Modem  use  of,  xvi. 

110. 
Incense  Cops,  so-called,  ix.  25,  133, 

xvi,  169.     Woodcut,  ib.    Theory 

of  use  of,  xii.  122. 
Indulgences  granted  to  Stanley  Ab- 
bey, XV.  244. 
Ingleford  or  Inglesol.  xi.  141. 
Inglesham,  dedication  of  Church,  xv. 

103.    Church  plate  and  bells,  xii. 

363. 
Inglewood,  xiv.  274. 
Ingram,  Rev.   Dr.  James,  President 

of  Trinity  Coll.,  Oxon.,  history  of 

Codford  St  Mary,  ix.  7.  On  Stone- 

henge,  xvi.  52. 
-         Rev.  Canon  A.  H.  W.,  on 

the  use  of  a  small  day  cup,  xiL 

122.      On   a  piece  of  perforated 

slate,  X.  109. 
Inkpen,  xi.  274,  et  iqq,    Geological 

sections  (woodcuts),  ib.  277,  278. 

Ware,  ib.  139. 
Inquisition  on  Ruth  Pierce,  xii.  256. 
Insects,  new  fossil,  xiv.  111. 
In$€$iore$  {OmUk,),  ix.  45,  211. 
Interments,    common    British,     ix. 

136. 
Inula  {Bot.),  x.  184. 
Iris,  IridacetB  {Boi,)^  xiii.  211. 
Iron,  disposition  of    in    variegated 

strata,  xiv.  118.    manufacture  of, 

xiv.  117. 
-^  ore  in  Wiltshire,Mr.Cunnington 

on,   xii.   146.      Ores,  analjreis  of 

British,  xiv.  117. 

Period,  the,  xiii.  24,  26. 

Irvine,  Mr.,  xvi.  345,  346. 

Isey  or  £isey,  meaning  of  name,  xiy. 

258. 
Isis,  meaning  of  name,  xiv.  167. 
Ivory,  ancient  carved,  x.  36. 
Ivy  (Bot,),  ix.  252. 

ground  {Bot.),  xii.  98, 

Ivyohurch,  monastery  at,  x.  287. 
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^Jackson,  Rev.  Canon  J.  E.,  ix,  15 ; 
xii,  141, 151  ;  xv.  131.  His  work 
lor  the  Society,  zv.  119.  Edition 
of  Aubrey,  ix,  7.  Hietory  of 
Grittleton,  t6.  Wraxall  Manor 
House,  xiii.  314.  Don,,  ziii,  104« 
Papers  on — 

Ambresbury  Monastery,  x.  61. 
Chapel8,ancieD  tWiltshire ,  X.253. 
Churches,  names  of  Wiltshire, 
XV  98. 

Chippenham,  notes  on  history  of, 
xii.  259. 

Gaols,  Wiltshire  county,  ix.  82. 
Gore,  last  will  of  Thomas,  xiv.l. 
Heytesbury  Almshouses,    stat- 
utes of,  xi.  289. 

Hungerford   Chapel,  inventory 
of,  xi.  334. 

LoDgleat,  literary  treasures  of, 
XV.  337, 

papers,  xiv.  192, 237. 

Bood  Ashton  and  other  estates 
near  Trowbridge,  xiii.  311,  318. 
Rowley  or  Wittenham,  xiii.227. 
Sherifi's  Turn  in  1439,  the,  xiii. 
107. 
Stonehenge,  xvi.  131. 
Wulf  ball  and  the  Seymours,  xv. 
134,  140. 
Jacob's  ladder  {Boi,),  xL  231. 
James  I.,  his  right  to  the  throue,  xv. 

156.     At  Stonebeuge,  x?i.  26. 
James,  Rev.  J.,  on  Avington  Church, 
xi.  187.^ 

of  Potteme,  xvi.  258. 

January,  proverbs  respectiog.  xv.  46. 
Jasione  (Bot.),  xi.  218. 
Ja$fninacea  {Bot.),  xi.  225. 
Jefferies,  autograph  of  Judge,  x.  37. 
I     ■  R.,  on  Swindon,  its  history 

and  antiquities,  xiv.  37,  130.     S. 
A.,  fxh,,  XV.  138. 
Jenner,  Dr.,  his  prognostics  of  rain, 

XV.  70. 
Jeesy,  meaning  of  word,  x.  73. 
Jetbun.     6«cr  Tatton  Eeynell. 
Jewell,   Bishop,  his  family,  ix.  227. 


Letter  to  Wiltshire  magistrates,  ix. 

83. 
Jewellery,  mediaeval,  xiii.  15. 
Jewitt,  L.,  don,,  ix.  209. 
Jew's-ear  {Bot),  x.  136. 
John,  King,  at  Stanley  Abbey,  xv. 

284.       His  charters  to,  ib,   290. 

Receipt  of  jewels  from,  ib,  291. 

of  Gaunt.     Sei  Gaunt. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  on  Stonehenge, 

xvi.  44. 
Jones,  Francis,  xiii.  152 ;  xiv.  39. 
Inigo.  X.  84.  Heirloom  of,  ix.  24. 
On  Stonehenge,  xvi.  27,  29.  John, 
xiii.  139.  Professor  T.  R.,  xiii. 
32 ;  xiv.  113,  120. 

Rev.  Canon  W.H.,  xiii.  275, 

312,  345. 

Papers  on — 

All  Cannings,  xi.  1. 

Clarendon,  l^rd,  and  his  Trow- 
bridge ancestry,  ix.  282. 

Domesday  for  Wilts,  ix.  8. 
Gleanings  from  ditto,  x.  22,  165 ; 
xiii.  42. 

Dykes,  Ancient  Wiltshire,  xiv. 
332. 

Fetter-lock,  the,  a  cognizance 
of  the  Longs,  xiii.  280. 

Names  of  some  English  occu- 
piers in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  xii.  148. 

.  of  places  near  Devizes, 

ix.  19. 

of  places  in  Wiltshire, 

xiv.  156,  253 ;  xv.  71. 

Nomina  Yillarum,  xii.  1. 

Potterne,  xvi.  245. 

South  Wraxall,  St.  Andrew's 
Chapel  at,  xiv.  100. 

Staple,  Merchants  of  the,  ix. 
137. 

Stockton,  Anglo-Saxon  Charter 
relating  to  parish  of,  xii.  216. 

Trowbridge,  Early  ^annals,  of 
XV.  208,  304. 

Terumber's    Chantry 

at,  X.  239. 

e  2 
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"Jadas-light/'xii.  382. 

Judge  Nicholas.     See  Nicholas. 

Jaly,  proverbs  respecting,  xv.  54. 

Juneue^  Junea^ea  (Bot),  xiv.  68. 

Jane,  pro yerbB  respeotiog,  xY.  50. 

Juniper, /unt/Mnif,  (Boi.)^  xiii.  117. 

-^—  Urge  specimen  at  War- 
dour,  ib' 

Jurassic  rocks  compared  with  Oolite, 
xiv.  119. 

Justice  family,  the,  iz.  227. 

Justices  of  the  Peace,  instructions 
to,  xiv.  194. 

Katharine,  Queen,  z.  68. 

Kauffman,  portrait  by,  ix.  23. 

Keene.     See  Perry  Eeene. 

KeevO  or  Ey  veil,  zii.  26.  Meaning 
of  name,  xiv.  258.  Dedication  of 
Church,  XV.  103.  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  364.  Manor  House, 
XV.  135.     Woods,  ziii.  323. 

Kellaways.    See  Titherington. 

Kelts.    See  Celto. 

Kem6le  family,  the,  ix.  227.  Mean- 
ing of  name,  xiv.  259.  J.  M.,  on 
Stonehenge,  xvi.  130. 

Kemble  or  Kemele,  xii.  24.  Dedi- 
cation of  Church,  xv.  103.  Church 
plate  and  bells,  xii.  367.  Ewelme 
Chapel,  X.  280. 

Kemm,  W.  C,  x.  209  ;  xiii.  222  ; 
xvi.  76.  Ezh,,  x  38.  On  sarsen 
stones,  xi.  243. 

Kempeford,  xiv.  129.  Yisited  by  the 
Society,  1873,  xiv.  141. 

Ken,  meaning  of  the  name,  xv.  94. 
Bishop,  ib.  339.  His  autograph, 
ib.,  338.     His  will,  t6.,  339. 

Kenilworth,  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  xv. 
346. 

Kenoett,  meaning  of  the  name,  xiv. 
165. 

— ^— ^  Valley,  Geology  of  the, 
(with  woodcut,)  xi.  268;  xiv.120. 
Peat  deposit,  xi.  137. 

■  River,  the,  xi.  159. 

East,  xii.  18.    Dedication 


of  Church,  xv.  103. 


Kennett,    West,  long  barrow  at,  x- 

130.     Large  stones,  xi.  342. 
Kenrick,  Mrs.,  don.,  xiii.  343.  Exh.^ 

XV.  133,  137. 
Eensey,  his  execution,  xiii.  186. 
Eent.  Dr.  xvi.  272. 
Eerlesoant,    Plan    of,    (lithograph,) 

xiii.  81. 
Eevelegh,  xiii.  116. 
Eeysler,   xiv.   14.    On  Stonehenge, 

xvi.  41. 
Eidder  or  Eydder,  meaning  of  term, 

xiv.  215. 
Eill  barrow,  meaning  of  name,  xiv. 

259. 
Eilvert,  Rev.  F.,  Poems  on  Stone- 
henge, xvi.  190. 
Eing,  Rev.  B.,  xiii.  222.      Don,  xv. 

237. 
Avebury,    arohseological   raria 

on,  xiv  228. 

—  Fragments  of  paro- 

chial history,  x.  176. 
Nelson,   anecdote  of   Lord,  *b. 

175. 
Wellington,  ditto  Duke  of,  t*. 

174. 
J.  W.,  exh.,  XV.  138.    Miss, 

exh,,  xiii.  316. 
Eingdon,  Rev.  H.  T.,  exh,,  ix.  24. 

On  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Tan 

Hill,  xi.  28T. 
Eingfisher  {Ornith,)^  ix.  212. 
Eingsbridge,  xii  21.      Hundred  of, 

xu.  21,  367;  xiii.  112. 
Eingsclere,  Professor  Buckland   on 

Valley  of,  xiv.  110. 
Eings*-grave8,  the,  xvi.  142. 
Eingston,  the  Duchess  of,  xiii.  300. 
Eingston  Deverell.     See  Deverell. 
-  House,   Bradford,  visited 

by  Society,  xiiL  312. 
Eingswood,  Salkeld  or  Seacole  of,  ix. 

229.    Sport  of,  ib. 

Abbey.  X.  288. 

Eington    Langiey.       See   Langley 


Fitzurse. 


Saint  Michael,  meaning  of 
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name,  xii.  290.  Chnroh  plate  and 
bells,  xii.  366.  Priory,  x.  288. 
Snell  of,  ix.  229. 

Kington,  West,  xii.  22.  Dedication 
of  Church,  iv.  103.  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  368. 

Eintbury,  Geological  section  at, 
(woodcut,)  xi.  273, 

Einwardston,  Hundred  of,  ix.  8; 
xii.  14,  363. 

Kirton  family,  the,  ix.  227. 

Sir  wan,  He  7.  J.,  on  Stonehenge,  xii. 
130.  On  Devonshire  tumuli,  xi. 
13 ;  xiii.  17.; 

Kite,  E.,  xi.  13.     Exh.,  x.  37. 

Kitmore,  meaning  of  name,  xyi.  251. 

Kitton,  F.,  xiv.  120. 

Knaphill,  ix.  22. 

Knap-weed  {Bot.),  x.  196. 

Knawel  {BoL),  ix.  75. 

Kneyet  family,  the,  ix.  227. 

Knighton,  xii.  11  ;  xiii.  113.  Chan- 
try Chapel,  X.  288.  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  369. 

Knock,  xii.  27.  Meaning  of  name, 
xiv.  259.  Dedication  of  Church, 
XV.  103.  Church  plate  and  bells, 
xii.  365.     Castle,  xiv.  342. 

Knot  {Ornith,),  xii.  67. 

Knot-grass  (BoL)y  xii.  338. 

Knowl  Chapel,  x.  259. 

Knowle  family,  the,  ix.  227. 

Knoyle,  hundred  of,  xii.  9.  Meaning 
of  name,  xiv.  259.  Tyderley  of, 
ix.  230. 

■  East,   Child,    Bishop's,     or 

Great,  xv.  247.  Dedication  of 
Church,  XV.  103.  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  370.  Chapelry,  xii. 
379.     Hunter  of,  ix.  226. 

West  or  Odieme,    xii.  26. 


Dedication  of   Church,  xv.    103. 

Church  plate  and  bells,  xii.  366. 

Willoughby  of,  xiii.  176. 
Kyloe,xvi.  317. 
LabiatcB  {Bot.)^  xii.  89. 
Labour-in-Vain-Hill,  xiv.  26. 
Labyrinth  at  West  Ashton,  xiii.  331  • 


Lace,  old,  x.  34,  36. 

Lackham,  xiii.  118.  Meaning  of 
name,  xiv.  260.  Chapel,  x.  288. 
Baynard  of,  ix.  224. 

Lacock,  X.  269 ;  xii.  22.  Meaning 
of  name,  xiv.  260.  Nicholas's  his- 
tory of,  ix.6.  Dedication  of  Church, 
XV.  103.  Church  plate  and  bells, 
xii.  368.  Brass,  xii.  238.  Obit., 
xii.  381.  Blake  or  Blague  of,  ix. 
224.    Stump  of,  ix.  229. 

Abbey,  x.  289 ;  xii.  307  ; 

xvi.  350.  Bells,  ib.  352.  Mr. 
C.  H.  Talbot  on  the  existing  struc- 
ture of,  xii.221.  Visited  by  Society, 
xii.  146. 

Zactuea  {Bot.),  x.  205. 

Lacustrine  habitations,  ix.l04  (note). 

Lady-fern  {Bot,),  xiv.  315. 

Lady's-tresses  (Bot),  xiii.  207. 

Lake,  xii.  6.  Chapel,  x.  289.  House, 
X.  17.  Drawing  of  ditto,  x.  38. 
Visited  by  Society,  1865,  x.  17. 

Lambert  family,  the,  ix.  228.  Ed- 
mund, xiv.  81. 

Lam  bourne,  xv.  94,  263,  et  $qq. 

Lambs,  the  Potterne,  xvi.  274. 

Lamb's-lettuce  {Bot.)^  ix.  264. 

Lamb's- tongue  {Bot,),  xii.  331. 

Lamium  (Bot),  xii.  99. 

Landford,  Laneford  or  Lufford,  xii. 
9  ;  xiii.  117.  Dedication  of  Church, 
XV.  103.  Church  plate  and  bells, 
xii.  369. 

Landowner,  power  given  to  a,  to  try 
and  execute  offenders,  xiv.  182. 

Lane,  meaning  of  name,  xiii.  52. 

Lanfear,  Mr.  xi.  138. 

Langdon,  xv.  263. 

Langford  family,  the,  ix.  285. 

xii.  10.    Servington  of,  ix. 

229. 

"  Ghreat  or  Steeple,  xii,  13  ; 

xiii.  115  ;  xiv.  47.  Dedication  of 
Church,  XV.  105.  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  366. 

Little,  xiv.  339,    Dedica- 


tion of  Church,  xv.  103.    Church 
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plate  and  bells,  zii  367.  Chantrj, 
X.  290. 

Laogley  &r  Langele,  meaning  of 
name,  zv.  80. 

—  Burrell,  xii.  22  ;  xiii.  118. 
Meaning  of  name,  xii.  287 ;  xiii. 
66.  Scandal  at,  xii.  314.  Dedi- 
cation of  Churoh ,  xv'.  103.  Church 
plate  and  bells,  xii.  368.  Visited 
by  Society,  1869,  xii.  149. 

■  Fitxurse  or  Kington  Langley, 
xii.  22.  Origin  of  name,  xiii.  56. 
Chapel,  X.  288.  Dedication,  xv. 
103.  Visited  by  Society,  1869, 
xiL149. 

Lapwing  {Ornith,),  xii.  52. 
Larches  at  Nonsuch,  x-  150. 
Zarid€B  (OmtM.),  xii.  172, 
jAutraa  {Bot,),  xiv.  311. 
Laihr€M  {Bot.),  xii.  75. 
Latimer,  meaning  of  name,  x.  171  ; 

xiii.  53. 
Latinity,  curious,  xvi.  317. 
Latton,  xii.  20.    Roman  remains  at, 

iz.  232.     Dedication  of  Church, 

xv.  103.     Church  plate  and  bells, 

xii.  363. 
Laverstock,  xii.  8.     Dedication  of 

Church,  XV.  103.      Church  plate 

and  bells,  xiL  369.    Ghantiy,  x. 

290. 
Layington,     Bowyer    of,    ix.    225. 

Davenport  of,  ^. 

■  East,  Steeple,  Stapul,  or 
Market,  xii.  17  ;  xiii.  111.  Lyn* 
ohets  near,  xii.  185.  Meaning  of 
name,  xv.  87.  Dedication  of 
Church,  XV.  103.  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  363.  Chantry,  x. 
290 ;  xii.  377. 

-  West,  Gemon  or  BiBhops, 


xii.  17;  xiii.  111.  Dedication  of 
Church,  xv«  103.  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  363.  Benefactions 
to,  xii.  382.  Chapels,  x.  283, 
290,  291. 

Law,  anecdote  of  Bishop,  x.  253. 

La  Waire  family,  the,  xi.  196, 


Lawrenoe  &mily,  the,  ix.  227.     W. 
F.,  XV.  120. 

Sir  Thomas,    F.R.A.,   ix. 

194.  Works  of,  ix.  17,  23, 26, 
27,194  (with  photolithograph);  xT. 
133,  137,  138, 139. 

Layamon,  xvi,  14. 

Layard,  Mr.,  xvi.  114. 

Laycock.     See  Laoock. 

Lea  and  Clevertoo,    dedication    of 

Church,  xv.  103. 
Lead,    Roman  works  in,  found   at 

Corinium,  xiv.  188. 
Lea.     See  Leigh. 
Leih  (TeuL),  xv.  78. 
Leap  year,  superstitions  reepeoiing, 

XV.  65,  66. 
Lear,  Ven.  Archdeacon,  x.  25.     Oa 

Bishopstone  Church,  x.  236. 
Leather  searchers,  office  of^  xiL  273. 
Leaze  or  Lega,  xiiL  113. 
Lee  family,  the,  ix.  227. 
<<  Leicester's    CQmmonwealth,"  xr. 

346. 
Leigh  (Bradford  Hund.),  xiii.  118. 

or  Lea,    The.      (Kingsbiidge 

Hund.)  Church  plate  and  belLsy 
xii.  368. 

or  Lye  (Westbury  Hund.),  xiL 

26;  xiii.  116;  xv.  268. 

Delamere,  xii.  22;   xiii.   118. 

Meaning  of  name,  xii.  287.  Dedi- 
cation of  Church,  xv.l03.  ^Churoh 
plate  and  bells,  xii.  368. 

Leland,  the  antiquary,  xvi  18. 
Lely,  Sir  Peter,  xv.  138. 
Zemna,  Lemnaeea  {BoL),  xiv.  76. 
Lent,  Dispensations  for,  xii.  272. 
Lentibulariaeea  [Bot),  xii.  324. 
Leonora,  Princess,  x.  66. 
Leontodon  (.BoL),  x.  206. 
Leopard's-bane  {BoL\  x.  192. 
Lepers,  HospiUl  for,  x.  276,  304. 
Lepidoptera  (£h(om.)  ix.  25. 
Leptana  {Bot,),  x.  202. 
Letcombe  Ashes,  xiv.  19. 
Letters,  change  of  in  local  names, 
xiv.  161. 
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Lettuce  {Bot.\  x.  205. 

Leversedge  family,  the,  x.  316. 

Lewes,  le.,  Cirencester,  xi7.  221. 

Lewis,  Rev.  J.,  xiv.  109. 

Liber  Scholastious,  xv.  99. 

Library,  the,  at  LoDgleat,  xv.  339. 

Licenses  to  orenellate,  xvi.  299. 

Lidbnry  camp,  xiy.  342. 

Liddingdon,  Leddington,  Lndding- 
ton,  or  Lydington,  xii.  21,  112. 
Meaning  of  name,  xiy.  260.  Dedi- 
cation of  Church,  xv.  103.  Church 
plate  and  bells,  xii.  367.  Fisher 
of,  ix.  226. 

Lidiard.     See  Lydiard. 

LiguliflorcB  {BoU),  x.  202. 

Ligustrum  {Bot),  xi.  225. 

LiliaeecB  {BoL),  xiii.  216. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  [Bot.),  xiii.  213. 

Limaeinea  ( Coneh.)^  ix.  278. 

Lime,  deposit  of  Roman,  xiii.  279. 

Limes,  at  Bowood,  x.  158.  Cut- 
teridge,  xiv.  35.    Longleat,  x.  158. 

Limestones,  analysis  of  the,  xiv.  109. 

Limpley  6toke,  dedication  of  Church, 
XV.  103. 

Limaria  {Bot.),  xii.  79. 

Linoh  or  Linchet.     See  Lynohet. 

Lincoln  Registry,  the,  xvi.  308. 

LiDg  {Bot).  xi.  221. 

Lisle,  John,  Commissioner  of  the 
great  seal,  xiii.  158, 

Lietera  {Bot),  xiii.  208. 

ZithoBpermum  {Bot)^  xi.  237. 

Littlecote,  xii.  21.  Chapel,  x.  290. 
Calton  of,  ix.  225.  Darell  of, 
(6.  Closed  against  the  Society,  xi. 
133. 

Littleton,  xiii.  116.    Woods,  ib.  323. 

Drew,  xiii.  22  ;  xiii.  116. 

Meaning  of  name,  xii.  284 ;  xiii 
56.  Dedication  of  Church,  xv. 
103.  Church  plate  and  bells,  xii. 
868. 

Paynell  or  Pamel,  xii.  17; 

xiii.  111.     Becket  of,  ix.  225. 

Littlewood,  Rev.  S..  xiii.  310.  Bzh.^ 
X.  39. 


Llangollen,  lynohets  at,  xii.  190. 

Loans  to  the  Crown  under  the  Privy 
Seal,  xiv.  200. 

Lohipedida  {Orniih,),  xii.  70. 

Locke,  Wadham,  don.^  ix.  209 ;  xiii. 
343. 

Locket,  Crapaudine,  xii.  249. 

Lockridge,  xii.  18. 

Locksley,  xv.  285. 

Lockswell,  XV.  249.  Meaning  of 
name,  x.  292. 

Logetting,  a  fashionable  game,  xiv. 
214. 

Lokyngton.     See  Luokington. 

Lolium  (^ofc),  xiv,  306. 

Lombardic  Architecture,  xiii.  99. 

Long  family,  the,  ix.  155,  227; 
xiii.  280,  323  ;  xvi.  269.  Legend 
of,  xiii,  328.  Ramifications  of,  ib, 
327.  F.  S.,  exh.,  ix.  35.  H.  L., 
xvi.  76.  On  Stonehenge,  xvi.  129. 
Sir  James,  xii.  293,  302,  305. 
R.  C,  don,  X.  828.  R.  P.,  xiii. 
310.    Sir  Walter,  xiii.  304. 

W.,  M.A..  F.8.A.,  on  Stone- 
henge and  its  barrows,  xvi.  1.  339. 

Long  Meg,  and  her  daughters,  ix. 
270. 

Longbrldge  Deverell.    See  Deverell. 

Longesp^e,  William,  &c.,  xv.  214. 

Longevity,  instances  of  in  Wiltshire, 
xii.  208. 

Longford,  xiii.  118. 

Longleat,  literary  treasures  of,  by 
Canon  Jackson,  xv.  337.  Papers, 
1553—1588,  by  ditto,  xiv.  192, 
237.  The  park,  x.  143,  156,  158. 
Priory,  x.  292.  Thynne  family ,ix. 
230. 

Lonsdale,  W.,  xiv.  111. 

Loranthaeea  {Bot),  ix.  253. 

Looeeetrife  {Bot.),  xii.  327. 

Lop-grass  {Bot),  xiv.  303. 

Louse-wort  (Boi,),  xii.  82. 

Lousy-oak,  the,  xiv.  159. 

Lowell,  P.  A.,  xi.  82. 

Lowes,  meaning  of  word,  xvi.  142. 

Lowestoft,  xvi.  314. 
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Lowndes,  E.  C,  xii.  147 ;  xr.  352. 

Lubbock,  Sir  J.  ziiL  222.  Oa  Stone- 
henge,  xvi.  137. 

Laoas,  J.,  speech  on  scaffold,  xiii.183. 

Look  of  Muncaster,  the  xv.  236. 

LuokingtOQ  or  Lokyntone,  xiL  22  ; 
xiii.  117  ;  xv.  223.  Dedication  of 
Church,  xr.  103.  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  368. 

LuddingtoD.    S^b  Liddington. 

Ludgershall  or  Lutegarsaie,  xii.  18. 
Dedication  of  Church,  X7.  103. 
Church  plate  and  beUs,  xiL  370. 
Chantry,  xiL  378. 

Ludlow,  W.,  XV.  332. 

Lukis,  Kev.  W.  C,  xiii.  274.  Notes 
on  barrow-diggiDgs  at  Colling- 
boum,  X.  85.  On  the  stone  ayenues 
of  Carnac,  xiiL  32. 

Lundy  Island,  xvi.  156. 

LuDg-wort  {Boi,),  xi.  237. 

LuteshiU,  xy.  223. 

Lustrum,  the,  xyi.  304. 

Lutula{Bot,),x\Y,l\. 

Lycett,  J.,  xiy.  114,  115,  117, 
120. 

Zyeop9is  (Bot),  xL  234. 

I^copui  (Bot,),  xii.  93. 

Lydeway,  ix.  189. 

Ljdiard  or  Liddiard,  xy.  268. 
Meaning  of  name,  xiy.  261. 

—  Millioent,  xii  19.  Dedica- 
tion of  Church,  xy.  103.  Church 
plate  and  bells,  xiL  363.  Bene- 
factions, xii.  382. 

■  Tregoz  or  South    Lydiard, 

xiL  21  ;  xiiL  112.  Dedication  of 
Church,  xy.  103.  Church  plate 
and  bells.xii.  367.  St  John  family 
of,  ix.  229.  Tregoz  family  of, 
ix.  230. 

Lye-hill,  geological  section  (wood- 
cut), xi.  177. 

Lyell,  SirC.,xiy.  111. 

Lyke-wake,  ix.  134  ;  x.  96. 

Lyme  Regis,  Coprolites  at,  xiy.  111. 

Zytnnaaeea  {Conch.) ^  ix.  280. 

Lynchet,  linchet,  or  linch,  meaning 


of  word,  xy.  88.       Mr.    Poalett 

Scrope  on  origin  of,  xiL  185. 

Lyncombe,  meaning  of  name,  xiy. 
173. 

Lyneham,xii.  21  ;  xiy.  159.  Dedi- 
cation of  Church,  xy.l03.  Church 
plate  and  bells,  xiL  367. 

Lyunachia  {Bot.),  xii.  327. 

Lythrum^  Lyihracta  {Bot),  ix.  68. 

M'Coy,  Professor  F.,xiy.  113. 

Maclean,  J.  C.,  xiy.  155. 

Maces  of  Corporation  of  Deyixes,ix.23. 

Mack,  Edmond,  xiii.  150,  Sentenced 
to  death,  xiii,  168. 

Mackay,  A.,  exA.,  xiiL  117. 

Mackintosh,  D.,  F.Q.S.,  his  theory 
of  lynchets,  xii.  186, 188. 

Mackniel,  Mr.,  xiii.  307,  314,  315. 
Exh.,  316. 

Madder  {Bot,),  ix.  258. 

Vaddle,  game  of,  xi.  34. 

Madington  or  Maddington,  xiL  14 ; 
xiiL  115.  Dedication  of  Church, 
xy.  103.  Church  plate  and  bells, 
xiL  367.    Tooke  of,  ix.  230. 

Mar  or  Qe-mcne  (Angl.  Sax.), 
meaning  of  word,  xy.  86. 

Msesknoll,  meaning  of  name,   xiy« 

%rtrx» 

Magna  Charta,  transcript  of,  x.  33. 

Magpie,  superstition  respecting  the^ 
xiy.  330. 

Maiden  Bradley.    Soi  Bradley. 

— ^—  Kewton.    iSe«  Newton. 

Maintenance,  meaning  of  the  iioid, 
xiy.  212. 

Maiseyhampton,  yisited  by  Society, 
1873,  xiy.  140. 

Male  fenv(^u<.),  xiy.  213. 

Malmesbury  or  Maidulfl  urbs,  xiL23 ; 
xy.  85.  Moffat's  history  of,  ix.  6. 
Forest  m  arble  of,  xiy.  118.  Hun- 
dred of,  xiii.  1 16.  Charters,  ix.  7. 
Ecclesiastical  buildings,  x.  293. 
Dedication  of  Churches,  xy.  103. 
St.  Paul's  Church,  xii.  378.  Chap- 
els, ib.  377.  Inventory  of  Monas- 
tery, xiL  375.     Bunco  of,  ix.  225. 
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Dyer,   ib.       Elkington,   ib,  226. 

Stump,  i6.  230, 
Mammalian   Drift    of    Wilts,     the, 

xiv.  115. 
MaDD,  Rev.  S.,  exh,^  xiii.  316. 
Manning,  Mr.,  xv.  25,  37. 
ManningPord,  xiiL  111.      Benneger. 

of,  ix.  224. 
■  Abbatta  or  Abbas,  xii.  16. 

Charoh  plate  and  bells,  xii.  363. 
Bruce  or  Braose,  xii.  16. 


Dedication  of  Church,  xv.  103. 
Church  plate  and  bells,  xii.  363. 
Bohun,  xii  16.      Dedica- 


tion of  Church,  xv.  103. 

Mannings,  G.,  ezh.j  ix.  27, 

Mantell,  Dr.  G.  A.,  xiv.  113,  114. 
R.,  xiii.  306.     R.  N.,  xiv.  113. 

Manton,  N  ,  xiii.  184. 

Manus  Christi,  xv.  176. 

MSS.  ancient,  x.  33,  37.  At  Long- 
leat,  XV.  342. 

Marble,  Forest,  ripple  marks  and 
tracks  in,  xiv.  111.  At  Ciren- 
cester, (wood-cut,)  xi.  331. 

March,  proverbs  respecting,  xv.  47. 
53. 

Marden  or  Mereden,xii.  15.  Mean- 
ing of  name,  xiv.  261  ;  xv.  86. 
Dedication  of  Church,  xv.  103. 
Church  plate  and  bells,  xii.  363. 
Benefactions,  xii.  381.  Visited 
by  Society,  1863,  ix.  22. 

Mar-green,  meaning  of  name,  xv. 
86. 

Marjoram  {Bot.),  xii.  94. 

Markets,  grant  for  holding,  ivi.258 . 

Markings,  induBed  (woodcuts),Crinan 
Moss,  ix.  269.  Northumberland, 
ib,  268.  Stonehenge,  ib.  272, 
273. 

Marl,  analysis  of,  xiv.  116. 

Marlborough,  xii.  18.  Waylen's 
History  of,  ix.  7.  Geology  of,  ix. 
177  ;  xiv.  117.  Drift  near,  ib. 
118.  Ecclesiastical  buildings,  x. 
295.  St.  Katharine's  Chantry, 
xii.  377.     St.    Martins*s  Church, 


obits.,  xii.  381,  382.  St.  Mary's, 
dedication,  xv.  103.  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  364.  Chantries,  ib. 
379.  St.  Peter's,  dedication,  xv. 
103.  Church  plate  and  bells,  xii. 
364.  Chantries,  ib.  379.  Monas- 
tery of  White  Friars,  Inventory, 
ib.  359.  Hospital  of  St.  John,  ib. 
374.  The  Castle,  x.  295.  White 
Horse,  xiv.  27.  James  Ley,  Earl 
of,  X.  317 ;  xiii.  296.  Benneger 
of,  ix.  224.  Cornwall  of,  ib.  225. 
Weare  or  Browne  of,  ib.  230. 

Marriage  registers,  xvi.  301. 

Marshfield,  meaning  of  name,  xiv. 
262;  XV.  86. 

Marsh-wort  {Bot,),  ix.  240. 

Marston  Maisey,  or  Meysy,  x.  173 ; 
xii.  20.  Meaning  of  name,  xv. 
86;  xvi.  249.  Dedication  of 
Church,  XV.  103.  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  363.  Hospital,  x. 
296. 

South.    See  Highworth. 

Marten,  Martin,  Marton,  or  Merton, 
meaning  of  name,  x.  172 ;  xi,  9 ; 
XV.  86,  89  (note).  Horsey  of,  ix, 
227. 

— ^—  or  West  Martin  ( Damerham 
hundred),  xii.  12.  Dedication  of 
Churchy  XV.  105.  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  366.  Chapel,  x. 
297. 

'  (Einwardstone      hundred), 

Chspel,  X.  259. 

Martin  family,  the,  ix.  228.  J.,  xiv. 
111. 

Martin,  the  {Ornith.),  ix.  217. 

Martinsell  Hill,  visited  by  Society, 
1863,  ix.  22. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  letters  respeo* 
ting,  xiv.  196,  242. 

— -  Princess,  x.  64. 

Maskelyne  or  Maslen,  xvi  319. 

Professor    N.    S., ,  xiv. 

114. 

Master,  Rev.  G.  S.,  don.^  xiii  344; 
exh .,  X.  35.     On  Roman  remains 

/ 
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found  at  Holbnrj,  xiii.  17,   33, 

276.     T.  W.  C.  xiv.  145. 
Matoham,  G.,  ix.  13,  26  ;  xtI.  337  ; 

X.  13.     On  StonehoDge,  xvi.  134. 
Mat-grass  (Bot,),  xiv.  283. 
Matbew  family,  the  ix.  228. 
Matilda,  Queen,  ix.  32. 
Maton,  8  ,  exh.,  x.  39. 
Mntrieara  (Bot),  x,  188, 
Maud  Heath,  xv.  137. 
Mauduit  family,  the,    x.  315,319; 

XV.338.    Meaning  of  name,xiii.53. 
Maw,  G.,  xiv.  118. 
May  family,  the,  ix.  228. 
May  month  of,  proverbs  respecting, 

zv.  49,  51,  67.    Its  unhealthiness, 

xvi.  335. 
Mayer,  J.,  F.S.A.,  don.,  x.  328. 
Maynard,  Sergeant,  xv.  33. 
Mayor  family,  the  ix.  228. 
Maypole,  a,  si.  33. 
Maysmor,  Mr.,  exh.^  ix.  26. 
Meadow-grass  (Bot),  xiv.  293. 
Meal-tree  {Bot),  ix.  256. 
Medallion,  Roman,  found  at  Corini- 

um,  xiv.  188. 
Medals,  old  English,  ix.  26 ;  x.  34, 

37. 
Med,bum,  xiii.  112. 
Medlicott,  H.  E.,  eseh.,  xiii.  317. 
Meek,  A.,  xv.  125.      Bxh,,  ix.  23  ; 

XV.  139. 
Meetings,  Annual,  1863,  Devizes,  ix. 

1  ;  1864,  Devizes,  ib.  205 ;    1865, 

Salisbury,  x.  1 ;  1866,  Devizes,  ib, 

219  ;    1867,  Hungerford,  xi.  121 ; 

1868,   Devizes,    xi.   344;     1869, 

Chippenham,    xii.    133 ;      1870, 

Wilton,  xiii.  1 ;  1871,  Devizes,  ib, 

220 ;   1872,  Trowbridge,  ib.  285  ; 

1873,  Swindon,  xiv.  121 ;    1874, 

Devizes,  xv.  117;  1875,  Devizes, 

ib.  360. 
— ^—  Lord  Nelson  on  frequency 

of,  X.  3.     Mr.  Goddard  on  ditto, 

xiv.  125. 
Megaliths,  how  transported,  ix.  ISO 

(note). 


Melampyrum  {Bot),  xii.  81. 

Melbury  Hill,  xi.  266. 

Melohet,  xiv.  274. 

Melio-grass,  Melica  (Bot),  xiv.,292. 

Melksham,  xii.  29.     Hundred  of,  ib. 

Fossil  skull  of  ox  found  at,  xiv. 

111.      Works  on  the  waters,  xiv. 

110.     Dedication  of  Church,  xv. 

103.    Church  plate  and  bells,  xii. 

364.    Hawkesworth  of,  ix.  227. 
Melton  Mowbray,  xvi.  317. 
Memoranda,  benefit  of  keeping,  xii. 

291. 
Mentha  {Bot,),  xii.  90. 
Menyanthes  {BoL),  xi.  230. 
Mer borough,  xvi.  312. 
Merchant     Adventurers,     the,     ix. 

142. 
Mercury,    Mereuriali$   (Bot.),   xii 

346. 
Mere,  x.  172.      Meaning  of  name, 

xiv.  261 ;  XV.  86.    Lynchets  near, 

xii.  185.      Hundred   of,  xii.  26. 

Dedication  of    Church,   xv.  103. 

Church  plate  and  bells,  xii.  366. 

Chantries,   x.  297 ;  xii.  374,  378. 

Baron  of,  ix.  224. 
Merewether,   H.   A.,  Q.C.,  ix.   14; 

xii.  148;  xv.  125.    Doit.,  xv.  237. 
Merfieid,  meaning  of  name,  xv.  86. 
Merganser  {Ornith.),  xii.  165. 
Merlin,   xvi.  IS,  19,  132.    L^end 

of,  ib.  10. 
Merriman.  T.B.,  exh.,  ix.  26.  Execu- 
tors of  late,  don.f  xi,  244. 
Merton  Hospital,  x.  296.      See  aUo 

Marston. 
Mervyn  family,  the,  ix.  228. 
Methuen,Rev.H.H.,  xi.  1,  11.    Paul, 

xiii.  300,     aev.  T.  A.,  xL  25. 
Meyer,  C.J.  A.,  xiv.  118. 
Meysey.     See  Maiseyhampton,  Mar- 
stone,  and  Ogbourne. 
Mezereon,    Megereum    {Bot.)^    xiL 

341. 
Michael  the  monk,  xv.  242. 
Michaelmas  day,  superstitions  res- 
pecting, XV.  63. 
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Miohells  Kingston.    8e€  Kington  St. 

Michael. 
Ididdle-hiil  binding,  xiv.  134. 
Middleton.     8€9  Milton. 

Bishops,   (Durham,)  xyi. 

317. 

Migehar,  xt.  268. 

Mildenhall,  xii.   18.    Dedication  of 

Church,   xv.   103.     Church  plate 

and  bells,  xii.  364.     Chapel,   z. 

306. 
Miles,    Ber.    Thomas,    History   of 

Stockton,  xii.  105, 192. 
Milestones,  disused,  on  the  downs, 

xi.  266. 
Milfoil  (Bt^.),  ix.  72. 

Yarrow  {Bot.\  x.  186. 

Milford  Hill,  ix.  208  ;  x.  223  ;  xii.6. 

Flint  implements  found  at,  xiy. 
118. 

Millet-grass,  Milium,  {Bot),  xir. 
284. 

Mills,  number  of  in  Wiltshire,  xy. 
123. 

Milne- Edwards,  Professor  H.,  xiv. 
112,  114. 

Milston,  xvi.  150.  Dedication  of 
Church,  XV.  103. 

Milton,Middleton,  or  Mylton  Lilborn 
<&  Lislebom,  x.  328.  Meaning  of 
name,  xii.  14  (note).  Dedication 
of  Church,  xv.  103.  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  364.  Gunter  of,  ix 
226. 

Minetj,  meaning  of  name,  xii.  91 ; 
xiv.  262.  Dedication  of  Church. 
XV.  103.  Church  plate  and  bells, 
xii.  368.    Benefactions,  xii.  383. 

Mint  (5o^.),  xii.  90. 

Mistletoe  {Bot],  ix.  253. 

Moffatt,  G.,  xiv.  186. 

Moles,  a  plea  for  the,  by  Rev.  A.  C, 
Smith,  XV.  135,  308  (with  wood- 
outs). 

Molinia  {Bot,),  xiv.  293. 

Mompesson,  Mr.,  xiii.  125. 

*<  Monday*s-hold,"  meaning  of  word, 
XV.  229. 


Money  wort  {B^L),  xii.  328. 
Monks'  well,  the,  visited  by  Society, 

1872,  xii.  310. 
Monkton,  free  Chapel,  xii.  376. 

Deverell.     See  Deverell. 

Farley   or  Farleigh,  xiv. 

105;  XV.  223,224.  Dedication  of 
Church,  XV.  103.  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  365.  Rectory,  xv. 
223.     Priory,  x.  297. 

Winterboume.   See  Win- 


terboume. 
Monocotyledones  {Bot),  xiU.  200. 
Monotropa  {Bot),  xi.  223. 
Montagu,  Admiral,  don,,  xUi.  104^ 

223,  342. 
Montgomery,  Mr.,  exh,,  x.  34. 
Monument,  Roman  sepulchral,  xiv. 

186. 
Monumental  inscriptions,  xi.  76. 
Moody  family,  the,  ix.  228. 
Moon,  the,  superstition  as  to  its  effect 

on  the  weather,  xv.  58,  60. 
Moon-rakers,  x.  116  (note);  xiv.326 ; 

xvi.  267. 
Moon- wort  {Bot);xir.  319. 
Moor  &mily,  the,  ix.  228. 
Moore,   C,   F.G.S.,   xiv.   116,  119. 

On  the  geology  of  Swindon,  xiv. 

137.     On  Stonehenge,  xvi  70. 
Moore  Abbeston,  Chapelry,  x.  318. 
Moor-hen  {Ornith.),  xii.  70. 
Morbihan,  lithograph  of,  xiii.  90. 
Mordaunt  family,  the.  xv.  338. 
Morecombe,  xv.  258. 
Morgan's  .Hill,  visited  by  Society, 

1863,  ix.  19. 
Mormond,  White  Horse  of,  xiv.  29. 
Morrice,  Kev.  Preb.  xi.  135. 
Morris,  Professor  J.,  xiii.  307 ;  xiv. 

112,  113,   114,  115.    J.  W.,  on 

Stonehenge,  xii.  130. 
Morrison,  A.,  xiii.  22. 
Moschatel  {Bot),  ix.  252. 
Moses,  Rev.  J.  Town  send,  on  geology 

of,  xiv.  109. 
Motto,  Qaeen  Elizabeth's,  xiv.  208. 
Mouse-barley  {Bot),  xiv.  306. 

/2 
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Mouse-ear  {Boi.)t  xi.  238. 

Moving  ooloBsal  Btoaes,  method  of,  x. 
52. 

Mod-roBh  {Bot.),  xiy.  86. 

Mug-wort  {Bot,),  X.  190. 

Mullein  (Bot.),  xii.  76. 

Miiller,  Max,  on  Stonehenge,  xvi 
119. 

Mttlllings,  B.,  #xA.,  xv.  139.  E., 
xiv.  134  ;  don.,  xiii.  228  ;  xy.  237 ; 
exh,,  xiy.  154.     R.  8.,  xi.  269. 

Mommen,  Chmtmas,  xi.  33. 

Monday  family,  the,  iz.  228.  T., 
€xh.,  xi..l39. 

Mnral  painting,  Ck>rininm,  xiv.  191. 
Idmirton,  x.  38.  Potterne,  xvi 
278.    Stockton,  xii.  110,  113. 

Murder,  iistinguiihed  from  man- 
slaughter, xiy.  209. 

Murhill,  meaning  of  name,  xy.  86. 
Geology,  of,  xi.  321. 

Mnrrell,  meaning  of  name,  xy.  86. 

Muiearit  (Bo<.),  xiii  219. 

Museum,  the  Blaokmore,  xi.  122. 
-*  Corinium,  xiy.  164. 

•  Devizes,   site,   xiii.   222; 

ground-plan,  ib,  224.  Building, 
ib.  286.  Completion,  xiv.  123, 
132.  Cost.  xv.  120.  Opening,  i6. 
130.    Regulations,  t^.  116. 

• Salisbury,  x.  6,  7. 

•  Temporary,  at  Devizes,  ix. 

23;  XV.  136.  Hungerford,  xi. 
138.  Salisbury,  x.  32.  Swindon, 
xiv.  154.     Trowbridge,  xiii.  316. 

Musical  instruments,  ancient,  x.  36. 

Musselwbite  J.,  *xA„  ix.  27. 

Mutton,  how  to  preserve,  xiiL  326. 

Myoitit  {Bot),  xi.  238. 

Myrtle,  Bog  or  Ditch,  ifyrtca  {Bot.), 
xiii.  193. 

Mystery  plays,  xii.  268. 

MytUacea  {Conch,\  ix.  281. 
Nadder,   valley  of  the,   visited  by 

Society,  1870,  xiii.  19. 
Naiadet  [Conch.),  ix.  281. 
Names  of  early  English  occupiers, 
xii.  148. 


Names  curious,  xvi.  321.      8e^  cIm 

Surnames. 
of  places  in  Wiltshire,  xii. 

289 ;  xiii.  48. 

ditto  near  Devizes,  ix.  19. 

•  local,  rules  for  determining 

derivatioD  of,  xiv.  167. 
yapeta  (fla<.),  xii.  97. 
Harbone  or  Narbome  family,  ix.  228. 
Narei$$u$  {3ot.),  xiiL  213. 
Nardut  {BoC.),  xiv.  283. 
Sarthecium  (Bot.),  xiv.  68. 
Natator€$  {Ornith,\  xii.  152. 
Navel-wort  {Bot,),  ix.  78. 
Neate,  Miss,  don.,  xiv.  120. 
Nockham,  Abbot,  xvi.  14.  . 
Necklace,  Amber  (woodcut),  xvi  181. 

Stone  (lithograph),  ix.  115. 
Needlework,  old  and  curious,  ix.  26 ; 

xiv.  166;  XV.  138. 
Neeld,  Sir  John,  xii.  147.  Mr.Joseph, 

his  prediction  concerning  the  So- 
ciety, xiv.  133. 
Negroes'  names,  xvi  322. 
Nelson,   Earl,  xvi  346 ;  exk.,  x.  33. 

President,  Devizes  meeting,  1863, 

address,    ix.  6 ;   ^eeches,  16,  20 ; 

Salisbury  meeting,  1865,  address, 

X,  3;  speeches,  14,  31. 
Viscount,  anecdote   of,  x. 

175.     Relics  of,  x.  33. 
Nwttia  {Bat.),  xiii.  208. 
Neritacea  (G)neh.),  ix.  281. 
NerUoma  (Oeol.),  xiv.  113. 
Neston,  xiv.  343,  344.      Dedication 

of   Church,  xv.  104.    Manor,  x. 

266. 
Netheravon,  xii.  13.    Dedication  of 

Church,  xv.  104. 
Netherham  pton  (Cad worth  hundred), 

xii  10;  xiii.  113.     Dedication  of 

Church,  XV.   104.     Church  plate 

and  bells,  xii  369.     Visited  by 

Society,  1865,  x.  31. 
— —  (Elstub  hundred),  Church 

plate  and  bells,  xii.  364. 
Nethermore,  xv.  248. 
Netley,  meaning  of  name  xiv.  263. 
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Nettie  {Bot.),  xii.  349. 

Dead  {Bot.),  xii.  99. 

Hemp  {Bot,),  xii.  100. 

Nettieton  or  Netelton,  xii.  22.  Dedi- 
cation of  Chnrch,  xv.  104.  Charoh 
plate  aud  bells,  xii.  366. 

Netton,  xiv.  262. 
Neuroptera  {Entom,)^  ix.  25. 
Nevil,  Testa  de,  xv.  223. 
Neville,  Sir  H.,  xi.  64.      Bishop  R., 

xiii.  238. 
Newbrougb  family,  the,  ix.  228. 
Newdiok,  Mr.  xvi.  237. 
Newnton,  Long,  or  Newentone,  xii. 

24  ;  xvi.342.  Dedication  of  Church, 

XT.  104.      Church  plate  and  bells, 

xii.  368. 

North,  xiii.  111.  Dedication 

of   Church,    xv.    104.       Church 
plate  and  bells,  xii.  363. 

South,  or  Newton,  or  Newe- 


ton,  xii.  13,  115  ;  xiv.  339.  Dedi- 
cation of  Church,  xv.  104.  Church 
plate  and  bells,  xii.  366. 

— —  Tony  or  Newton,  xii.  7. 
Dedication  of  Church,  xv.  104. 
Church  plate  and  bells,  xii.  370. 

Newton,  Maiden,  old  river  bank 
near,  xii.  192. 

New  year's  eve,  superstitions  res- 
pecting, XV.  64. 

Nicholas  family,  the,  ix.  228 ;  xi. 
36.  Mr.  Baron  Robert,  xiii.  126, 
160;  xiv.  45.  Anecdote  of  ditto, 
xi.  39. 

Nichols,  J.  G.,  XV.  120. 

Nidum,  Roman  station  of,  xiv.  181. 

Nightingale,  J.  E.,  exh.^  x.  36  ;  xv. 
139.     Miss,  exh,^  x.  36. 

Night-jar  (Orni<A.),  ix.  221. 

Night-shade  {Bot.)^  xi.  240.  Anti- 
dote to  poison  of,  ib,  241. 

Enchanter's  {Bot.)^  ix.  71. 

"Night- Walker,"  a,  xiii.  114. 

Nine  men's  Morris,  game  of,  xi»  34. 

Nipple-wort  {Bot,)^  x.  202. 

Noad,  Dr.  H.  M.,  xiv.  117. 

Nodder,  meaning  of  name,  xiv.  164. 


Noell,  Mr.,  xv.  33. 

Nonee  Roll,  the,  xi.  55. 

Nonjurors,  the,  xiv.  135 ;    xvi.  328. 

In  Wiltshire,  ib.  337. 
Nonsuch  House,  Bromham,  trees  at, 

X.  150.    Visited  by   Society,  ix. 

19. 
Norfolk,  Thomas,  Duke  of,  xiv.  196. 

Letters  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  t6. 

197.    To  Sir  J.  Thynne,  ib.  198, 

199. 
Norman  Architecture  in  Wiltshire, 

xi.  130. 
Normanton  Ditch,  xL  342. 
Norridge  or  Norrege,  xii.  28.      Free 

Chapel,  X.  298 ;  xii.  376,  380. 
Norrington  House,  x.  31. 
Norris,  H.  E.,  ea;A.,  ix.  26. 
Norton  (Eingsbridge  Hund.),  dedi- 
cation of  Church,  xv.  104.  Church 

plate  and  bells,  xii.  368. 
Bavant,  xii.  28;    xiii.   114. 

Chapel,  X.  298.    Church  plate  and 

hells,  xii.  365. 

(Cheshire),  xvi.  329. 

(Durham),  xvi.  331. 

November,  proverbs  respecting,  xv. 

56. 
Nownton  or  Nunton,  dedication  of 

Church,   XV.  104.    Church  plate 

and  bells,  xii.  370. 
Noyes,  J.,  xv.  120. 
Nuisances,  inspection  of,  xiii.  122, 

et  sqq, 
Nutoombe  family,  ix.  228. 
Nutley,  J.,  xiii.  253 ;  xiv.  38. 
Nythe,  xiv.  181. 
Oadenham,  xiii.  118. 
Oak  {Bot,)f  xiii.  196.      Large  speci- 
mens, ib»     At  Blacklands,  x.  147. 

Longleat,    146.      Savemake,    ib, 

Spye  Park,  148. 

and   ash,    proverb  respecting 

the,  XV.  54. 

Oaksey  or  Okesy,  xiv.  273.  Dedica- 
tion of  Church,  xv.  104.  *  Church 
plate  and  bells,  xii.  368.  Chapel, 
X.  298;  xii.  376. 
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Care,  xiii.   111.     Meaning  of  name, 
xiv.  264.  Visited  bj  Society,  1863, 
ix.  22.     See  al%o  Draycot. 
Oat-grass  (5<rf.).  xiv.  290. 
Oat-like  grass  {Bot),  dr.  291. 
Obit  or  mind-day,  xv.  176.    How 

observed,  xiii.  235. 
Ookingham.     See  Wokiogbam. 
O'Connor,  Mr.,  don,,  xi.  120. 
October,    healtbiness  of,   xvi.  335. 

Proverbs  respecting,  xv.  55. 
Oditook.  xiii.  118.      Dedication  of 
Cburob,  XV.   104.    Cbureh  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  369. 
Ofla,  King  of  Meroia,  xiv.  345. 
Ogbonme,   dgbouroe,  or  Okebame, 

Eemble  of,  ix.  229. 
— — —  ftt.  Andrew,  xii.  19.  De- 
dication of  Chnroh,  xv.  104. 
Charob  plate  and  bells,  xii.  364. 
Registers,  xvi.  306.  Monastery, 
X.  299. 

• St.  George,  xii.  19.  Dedi- 

cation  of  Church,  xv.  104.  Church 
plate  and  bells,  xii.364.  Chantries, 
X.  229 ;  xii.  375,  379. 
■  Meysey,  xii.  19. 

Ogbury  Camp,  visited   by  Society, 

1865,  X.  17. 
Okely  Wood,Tisbury,  earthworks  at, 

xi.  343. 
Okesheye  or  Okesey.     See  Oaksey. 
Okingame.     See  Wokingham. 
Oldbury  Hill,  barrow  on,  xiii.  103. 
Oliph  family,  the,  ix.  228. 
Oliver's  Camp,  visited  by  Society, 

1863,  ix.  19. 
Olivier,   Col.    xvi.  283;  Don.,  xv. 
132.    Rev.  D.,  on  Wilton  Church, 
xiii.  14,  93. 
Ongaraeea  {Bot,),  ix.  69. 
Oneberry  (Bot ),  xiii.  200. 
Onopordum  (Bot,),  x.  198. 
Oolite  beds,    Wiltshire,    xiv.    113. 
Compared  with  Yorkshire,  ih.  116. 
Mollusoa  of  the,  ib.  114. 
OphioglohBum  (Bot),  xiv.  319. 
Ophrye  {Bot.),  xiii.  205. 


Oppel,  Dr.  A.,  xiv.  115. 
Orage  or  Orache  {Bot.),  xii.  334. 
OrohesfouDte.      See  Erchfont. 
Orcheston  St.  George,  xii.  27  ;  xiH. 
115.     Dedication  of  Chureh,  xv. 
104.    Church  plate  and  beUs,  xii. 
366. 

St  Mary,  xii.   14  ;    xiii. 

114.    Dedication  of  Church,  xr. 

104.    Church  plate  and  bells,  xiL 

367.     Benefactions,  xii.  382. 

Orchi$j  Orvhidaeea  {Bot.),jm..  201. 

Organic    remains    in    Wilts,     Miss 

Rennet's  catalogue  of,  xiv.  111. 
Origanum  (BW.),  xii.  94. 
Orkney,  stone  vessel  found  at  (with 

lithograph)  xii.  125. 
Ornaments,    ancient  British    (with 
lithograph),  ix.  115 ;  x.  18  ;  xvL 
179. 
Omithogalumr{Bot,\  xiii  217. 
Ornithological  specimens  and  collec- 
tions:   Mr,   Blaokmore's,  x.   38. 
Earl  Nelson's,  t^.  34.      Mr.  Raw- 
lenoe's,  ih.  38.  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith's^ 
ib.  34.    Mr.  TugweU's,  xv.  133. 
Ornithology  of    Wilts,  Rev.  A.  C. 
Smith's,  ix.  45,   211;    xi.  160; 
xii.  44,  152. 
Orohanehe,    Orobanehacea    {BotJ), 

xii.  73. 
Osbom,  meaning  of  name,  xiv.  167. 
Osboume.     See  Ogboum. 
Osier  {Bot.),  xiu.  187. 
Ossuary  theory,  the,  xvi.  228. 
Osmund,  Mr.,  exh,,  x.  39. 
Oswestry,    meaning    of  name,  xiv. 

158;  XV.  97. 
Ottley,  Mr.,  don.,  xv.  237. 
Otterington,   South,  registers,    xvL 

308. 
Ouse,  meaning  of  name,  xiv.  167. 
Overleigh.     See  Everley,  xii  364. 
Overtevente.    See  Teffont. 
Overton,  xii.  12,  18 ;  xiv.  344.    De- 
dication of  Church,xv.  104.  Church 
plate  and  bells,  xii.  364.    Bene- 
factions, xii.  382. 
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Orer-'Wroughton  w  Werston,  xii. 

21. 
Owen,  ProfessoT  R.,  xiv.  HI,  112. 
Owl,  superstition  respecting  the,  riv. 

330. 
Owners  of  land,  names  of  places  de- 

ri?ed  from,  xv.  88. 
Ox,   humerus  of  the  (woodcut),  xi. 

284. 
Oxbourne;.  8m  Ogboume. 
Oxenleigh,    meaning  of  the  name, 

xiv.  168. 
Oxey,  free  Chapel  at,  xii.  380. 
Ox-eye  {fioi.\  x.  189. 
Oxford,  meaning  of  name,  xiv.  167, 

Mr.  Thomas  Smith  at,  xi.  86. 
Ox-tongue  {Boi),  x.  205. 
Oyster-oatoher  (Omi<A.),  xii.  53. 
Paganalia  xvi.  304. 
Paigle.     See  Cowslip. 
Paintings,  ancient,  x.  33,  34. 
muraL     See  Mural  paint* 

ings. 
Palace  Garden,  the,  Westbury,  xiii. 

296. 
Palestine,  relics  from,  ix.  24. 
Palgrave,  W.  G.,  xvi.  125. 
Palmer,  Dr.,  exh.^  xi.  138.    On  the 

peat  deposit  of  the  Eennett  ralley, 

xi.  137. 
Palmson-Eve,  xv.  175. 
Pane,  the,  Cirencester,  xiv.  145. 
Parietaria  {Bot,)^  xii.  348. 
Parte  (Bot),  xiii.  200. 
Parish  Clerk,  salary  of  a,  1587,  xiii. 

330. 
Parker,  J.  H.,  C.B.,  F.S.A.,  x.  9,  14, 

19,  25,  31  ;  xvi  346.    On  Stone- 

henge,  xvi.  131.    W.  K.,  xiv.  120. 
Parliament,  payment  of  members  of, 

xU.  265. 
Parochial  Histories  scheme,  the,  xi. 

1;  xiii.  303;    xiv.  127,  132;    xv. 

307.     Originated  by   Prebendary 

Wilkinson,  ix.  7.     Difficulties  in, 

xiii.  76.    Canon  Jackson  on,  xii. 

142. 
Paronychiaceae  {BoU)y  ix.  74. 


Parry.    See  Gbmbier-Parry. 
Parsley  [Bot\  ix.   239.      Beaked, 

250.       Bur,    248.      Fool's,    246. 

Hedge,  249. 
Parsnep,  Wild,  {Bot.),  ix.  247.  Cow, 

249.     Water,  243, 
Parsons,  Dr.  H.  F.,   rfon.,  xv.  112. 

Exh,,  xiii.  317.      W.  F.,  xu.  129, 

Evh.^  xi?.  155.      Mr.,  don,,  xii. 

258. 
Parvise  or  Vice,  Cirencester,    xiv. 

146. 
Pastoral  staff,  x.  32,  33. 
Patney.   dedication  of   Church,  xv, 

104.     Church  plate  and  bells,  xii. 

364. 
Paveley,  Reginald  de,  xiii.  295. 
Pavement,  tesselated,  at  Cirencester, 

xiv.   142.       Littlecote,    xi.    138. 

Pitney,  xv.  138.       West   Dean, 

xiii.  34. 
Paveshore,  x.  299. 

Pax,  a,  found  at  Avebury,  xiv.  230. 
Paxcroft,  xiii.  331. 
Payne,  meaning  of  name,  xiii.  54. 
Peace,   Bev.  P.,  exh,^  ix.   23;   xv 

139. 
Peacock,  Rev.  E.,  don,,  xv.  352.    On 

some  old  coppers,  x.  323.      On 

Southwick  Court,  Cutteridge,  and 

Brook  House,  xiii.  308  ;   xiv.  31. 

On  the  Wiltshire  Downs,  xi.  262, 
Pearce,  J.  C,  xiv.  Ill,  112,  113. 
Peat  ashes,  xi.  280.    Value  of,  ib. 

281. 
Peculiars,  Wiltshire,  xvi.  254. 
Pedieularis  (Bot),  xii.  82. 
Peewit  {Ornith.),  xii.  52. 
Peine  forte  et  d^re,  what  it  was, 

xiii.  257. 
Pelican  family  (OmttA.),  xii.  170. 
Pelicanida  {Omith.),  xii.  169. 
PelHU/ry  {Bot),  xii.  348. 
Pembroke,  the  Earl  of,  xiii.  300; 

xvi.  144. 
Penatee  found  at  Devizes,  ix,  29. 
Pendragon,  Uther,  xvi.  10. 
Pennell  Hill  or  Penuels,  near  Calae, 
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xiv.  171,  256.  MeaniDg  of  Dame, 
ib.  159. 

"  PeDDing/'meaDiDgof  word,XTi.l43. 

Penny-priak,  game  of,  xv.  1,73. 

Pennyroyal  {Bot),  xii.  93. 

Pennywort,  Manh,   {BoL)f  ix.  238. 

Penruddook  or  Penruddooke  family, 
the,  ix.  228  ;  xiii.  121,  et  $qq. 

-^-^— —  Colonel  John,  portraits  of, 
xiii.  267  ;  xv.  1.  Mr.  Ravenhill's 
paper  on,  xiii.  14.  Penruddock's 
trial,  t5.  262.  Defence,  266. 
Sentence,  268.  Remonstrance  and 
petitions  to  Cromwell,  xiv.  39,  65, 
66.  Death  Warrant  (fac  •imile)^ 
66.  Last  letter  to  his  wife,  xv.  4. 
Last  speech,  6, 10.  Exeootion,  9, 
11.  Burial,  12.  Antony  Wood's 
aoooontof,  13. 

— ^—  Mrs.  Amndell,  Petitions 
to  Cromwell,  xiv.  62,  63.  Letter 
to  her  husband  (/oc-ttrnffo),  xv.l. 
Yarious  letters  and  petitions,  ib, 
16  to  22. 

■  Edward,  case  and  petitions, 

xv.  25  to  28.  Mrs.  Francis,  peti- 
tions, 28. 


Charles,  xiii.  343.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  at  Wilton,  xiii 
1.  Inaugural  address,  .  En  ter- 
tained  the  Society,  x.  32  ;  xiii.  22. 
At  Trowbridge,  xiii.285.  Speeches, 
ib.  288,  314. 

Pentecost,  proyerb  respecting,  xt.65, 

Penzlewood,  meaning  of  name,  xiy. 
172. 

Pepper  Saxifrage  {Bot.),  ix.  247. 

Pepys,  S.,  at  Stonehenge,  xyi,  29. 

Percy,  Dr.  J„  xiv.  117. 

Perietomaia  {Conch.),  ix.  281. 

Periwinkle  (Bot.),  xi.  227. 

Perpendicular  architecture  in  Wilts, 
xi.  133. 

Perry-Keene,  Major,  don.,  xii.  258, 

Persicaria  {Bot.),  xii.  339. 

Person=Parson,  x.  249. 

Pertwood  or  Perteworth,  xiii.  114. 
Dedication  of  Church,  xv.  104. 


Petamitet  {Bot),  x.  181. 
Petr<B  Ambrosia,  xvi.  132. 
Petrel  (Orwt^A.)  xii.  177. 
Petrifactions,  silicious,  xiv.  110. 
Pewsey,   xii.    14.      Geology  of,  ix- 

172.     Dedication  of  Church,  xv. 

104.    Church  plate  and  bells,  xii. 

364. 
Pewsham  Forest,  x.  147,  299.  Origin 

of  name,  xiv.  264.     Boundaries^ 

xii.  287. 
Phalaris  (Bot.)  xiv.  280. 
Phalarope  ( Orwi^A,),  xii.  71. 
Phatianidw  (Omith.),  xi  166. 
Philips,  Professor  J.,  xiv.  112.    On 

Stonehenge,  xvi.  70.    Sir  Thomas, 

his  WUtshire  Institutions,  ix.  6. 

Lady,  xiii.  124. 
Philus,  monument  to,  at  Corininm, 

xiv.  186. 
Phkeum,  {Bot.)  xiv,  281. 
Phoanioians,  the  xvi.  95,  339. 
Phosphates,  natural,  xiv.  114. 
PhragmiUB  {Bot.),  xiv.  285. 
Phyteuma  {Bot,),  xi.  218. 
Pickham,  T.,  xiii   141. 
Picida{Ornith.),bs^,45. 
PierU  {Bot.),  X.  205. 
Pickwick,  Captain,    don,,  xi.   120, 

138. 
Pickwick,  near  Seend,  quarries  at, 

X.,  319,  327. 
Pie  Poudre,  court  of,  xi.  59. 
Pierce,  Ruth,  xvi.  272.     Inquisition 

on,  xii.  256.      Richard,  portrait 

of,  X.  327. 
Piorres  lovSeB,  xvi,  14. 
Piggledean,  meaning  of  name,  xiv. 

264. 
Pig-nut.    Se$  Earthnut. 
Pile  family,  the,  ix.  228. 
Pillar,  curious,  Cirencester,  xiv.  148. 
Pillory,  the,  statutes  respecting,  xiv. 

224.     At  Bath,  XV.  345. 
Pimpernel  {BoU),  xii.  328. 
Pinasters  in  Wiltshire,  x.  153. 
Pinohin,  meaning  of  name,  xiii.  64. 
Pingtdcula  {£ot,),  xii.  324. 
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Pinkney,  meaning  of  name,  ziiL  64. 
Pinneger  family,  the.      See  Benne- 

ger. 
Piscina,  Post-Beformational,  x.  322. 
Pit  dwellings,  Mr.  Stevens  on  the, 

xii.  148. 
Pitton,  Dedioation  of   Ghnroh,  zv. 

104.     Church  plate  and  bells,  xii. 

370. 
Pit-poole,  xvi.  143. 
Places  in  Wiltshire,  Canon  Jones  on 

names  of.    See  Jones. 
Plague,  the,  in  France,  xi.  102, 105. 
Planetarium,  a  supposed,  iz.  21. 
Plantain,  PlantagOy    Flantaginaeea 

{Bot),  xii.  330. 

Water,  xiv.  72. 

Plants,  directions  for  drying,  x.  235. 
Plate,  old,  X.  36,  37 ;  xiy.  5.  Church, 

Ayebury,  xiv.  231.     See  also  In- 
ventories of  Church  goods,    xii. 

354.     Seizure  of,  ibf  358,  ei  sqq. 
Plaitford  or  Platford,  dedication  of 

Church,  XV.  104.     Church  plate 

and  bells,  xii.  370. 
Playing  cards,  ancient,  x.  33. 
Playster,  Chapel, 
Playteford.     See  Plaitford. 
tlenderleath.  Rev.  W.  C,  x.  3  ;  xiii. 

223.      £zh.,  ih.  317.    Curiosities 

and  statistics  of  Parish  Registers, 

xiv.   133;    XV.    135;   xvi,    301. 

White  horses  of  Wiltshire,  xiii. 

306 ;  xiv.  12. 
Pleydell  famOy,  the,  ix.  228. 
Plot,  on  Stonehenge,  xvi.  41. 
Plover,  the  (Ornith.)  xii  45. 
Foa  (Sot),  xiv,  293. 
Pochard  {Ornith.),  xii.  163. 
Polebam,  meaning  of  name,  xv.  210. 
Polemonium,  Polemoniaee€B  (BoU), 

xi.  231. 
Pole-tax,  the,  xiv.  134. 
PolUcipee  {Qeol)^  xiv.  112. 
Polton.    See  Poulton. 
Polygonatum  {BoL\  xiii.  214. 
PoHgonum,  Polygonaeea  [Boi,),  xii. 

335,  338. 


Polypody,  Polypodium  {Bot),  xiv. 
310. 

PohfgHchum  {Bot).,  xiv.  313. 

Pomeroy,  xv.  223. 

Pond- weed  {BoL),  xiv.  77. 

Poole  or  Pole  Keynes,  xii.  24. 
Meaning  of  name,  xiv.  265,  Dedi- 
cation of  Church,  xv.  104.  Church 
plate  and  bells,  xii.  368. 

Poor  Man's  Weather-Glass.  Se4 
Pimpernel. 

Poore,  Lady,  exh.,  x.  34. 

Porch-House,  the.     See  Potterne. 

Poplar,  Populue  (Bot),  xiii.  192. 
Valueof  the,  X.  158. 

Portland  strata  in  North  Wilts,  xiv. 
137. 

Porton,  xii.  8.  Chapel,  drawing  of, 
X.38.  Dedioation,  XV.  104.  Church 
plate  and  beUs,  xii.  369. 

Port-reeve,  office  of,  xi.  151. 

Portulacea  {Bot.),  ix.  73. 

Portwarde  or  Portway,  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  365. 

Posture  of  skeletons  in  barrows,  on 
the,  xvi.  165. 

Potamogeton,  Potamogetonaeea 
(Bo<.),  xiv.  77. 

Potatoes,  proverb  respecting,  xv.  52. 

Potterne,  x.  299 ;  xii.  17  ;  xiv.  273. 
History  of,  by  Canon  Jones,  xv. 
134;  xvi.  245.  Meaning  of  name; 
xvi.  247.  The  Church,  ib.  274. 
Dedioation,  xv.  104;  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  365.  Porch-House, 
xi.  19.  Photograph  of,  xi.  1 ;  xvi. 
266.  Mr.  A.  C.  Smith  on,  xv. 
134 ;  xvi.  287.  Ruth  Pierce  of, 
xvi.  272.  The  Potterne  Troop,  ib. 
283.  Visited  by  the  Society,  1874, 
XV.  135. 

Pottery,  ancient  British :  Marten,  xi. 
139.  Stonehenge  (with  woodcuts), 
xvi.  167.  West  Kennett  (wood- 
outs),  x.  133.  Winterboumel^toke, 
ix.  23. 

Roman,  Corinium,  xiv.  190. 

Devizes,  ix.  27.     Heddington,  ib. 
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Holbory,  xiU.  36.  276,    Welford, 
xi  138. 

Potioary  family,  th«  xii.  203. 

Poalett-Sorope.     80$  Scrope. 

Poolfthot.Panleeholt,  or  Powlesholde, 
xii.  29.  Meaning  of  Dame,  xtI. 
251.  Dedioatioo  of  Churob,  xy. 
104.  Church  plato  and  belU,  xii. 
364.    Rectory,  xv.  223. 

Ponlton  or  Pulton,  xii.  19,  20. 
Meaning  of  name,  xiy.  266.  Dedi- 
cation of  Chnroh,  xr.  104.  Chnroh 
plate  and  belb,  xii.  362.  Priory, 
X.  300.  Weare  or  Browne  of,  ix. 
231;  xYi.  311. 

Poultry  Cvom,  origin  of  ntme,  x. 
290. 

PoTerty,  ancient  and  modem,  com- 
pared, XV.  123. 

Povey.  W.,  «:A.,  xiv.  154. 

Powleeholde.    Sse  Poolthot. 

Powne,  Mr.,  4xh,,  xiv.  154« 

Powysae.    Se^  Pewtey. 

Poynder,  T.  H.  A..,  ix.  206.  Don,, 
XV.  121.      W.  H.,  don,,  xiy.  846. 

Pratincole  (Ortii^A.),  xii.  47. 

Pratt,  8.  P.,  xiy.  112. 

Prayer-book,  conformity  to  enjoined 
at  Quarter  Seenons,  xiy.  208. 

Pr$$hyuratu9  x.  261. 

Preshute  or  Preteachet,  xy.  269. 
Dedication  of  Church,  xy.  104. 
Church  plate  an4  belU,  xii.  364. 
Anchoriteea,  x.  300. 

Preetwich,  J.,  xiv.  115, 119. 

Piesidenta  of  the  Society,  list  of,  x. 
24. 

Preeton,  Rev.  T.  A.,  xiy.  236.    Don, 
xy.   112.      Report  of  Wiltshire 
Herbarium,  xy.  110. 
Price,  Rey.  D.,  xii.  213. 
Price  of  wheat  as  a  standard  of  pay- 
ment, xi.  304. 

Prideaux,AttomeyGeneral  Edmund, 
xiii.  163.     Letter  to  Thurloe,  xiv. 
51. 
Priest,  a  dishonest,  xii.  383. 
Primrose    (Boi.),    xii    325.      Mr. 


Flower's  notes  on  the  common.  A, 
351. 
Ptimula,  Frimulaeoa    (Bot,),   xiL 

325. 
Prints,  old,  X.  36. 
Prior,  Dr.  R.  C.  A.,  don,,  xv.  237. 
Prisoners'  Plea,  the,  xiii.  256. 
Privileges,  Paiwl,  granted  to  Stanley 

Abbey,  xv.  244. 
Privet  (Bat,),  xi.  225. 
Privy  Seal,  loans  to  Crown  under, 

xiv.  204. 
Probin,  J.,  xiv.  10. 
Profit,  selling  at  unlawful,  xiiL  114. 
Provender  family,  the,  xL  203. 
Proverbs,    weather,  xy.    42.      (M 

English,  xyi.  319. 
Provis,  J.,  xiv.  110. 
Prunolla  (Bot.),  xiL  97. 
Pruning  trees.  Rules  for,  x.  140. 
PUrii  {Bot.),  xiv.  318. 
FUroeera,  catalogue  of  the,    xiy. 

118. 
FuHcaria  {Bot.),  x.  184. 
Pulley  fiunily,  the,  ix.  228. 
Fuimonaria  {Bot,),  xi:  237. 
Pulpit.  Bishopeton,  x.  25.    Ciiea- 

cester,  xiv.  148. 
Purbeck  Stone,  xv.  182.     In  North 

Wilto,  xiv.  137. 
Purification,  the.     Soo  Candlemas 

Day. 
Pumell  collection,  the,  xiy.  186. 
Purslane  {BoL),  ix.  68. 
Purton  or  Purytone,  xii.  23.    Mean- 
ing of  name,  xv.  82.  Saline  water 
at,  xiv.  117.  DedioatiiHi  of  Choroli, 
xv.  104.     Church  plate  and  belk, 
xii.  362.     Benefactions,  xii.  382. 
Purvey  era,  duties  of  Royal,  xiv,21 1. 
Purvis,  Rev.  R.  F.,  exh,,  x.  35. 
Pyle,  R.,  xiii.  124,  152. 
Pyper,  Rev.  R.,  xiii.  310. 
Pyramids,  the  Egyptian,  xvi.  112. 
Quakers,  persecution   of  the,    and. 

271. 
Quaking  Grass,  {Boi.),  xiy.  297. 
Quarley  Hill,  xi.  343. 
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Qnarrer,  meaning  of  word,  xv.  169. 

Qaarries,  mode  of  working  freestone, 
xi.  324. 

Qaarter  Sessions,  charge  to  be  given 
at,  xiv.  208. 

Qaeensbnry,  Dukes  of,  zvi.  239. 

Qaemerford  or  Qaeinford,  xv*  269. 
Meaning  of  name,  xiv.  173.  De- 
dication of  Charob,  xv.  100.  Blake 
of,  ix.  224. 

Qu0reu$  {Bot.),  xiii  196. 

Querns,  ix.  26.  Professor  Bnckman 
on  the  materials  of,  ix.  291. 

Qnidbampton  and  Quidham,meaning 
of  names,  xiv.  265.  See  aUo  Wed- 
hampton. 

Qnoita  or  Cojts,  game  of,  xiv.  212. 

Baobment,  meaning  of  term,  xvi. 
357. 

RadMrn^Zool^TLyr.  113. 

Hag-wort  (^o/.),  x.  193. 

Kail  {Ornith),  xii.  68. 

Bailways,  line  of,  x.  27.  (Geology 
of  two  Wiltshire,  ix.  167.  Of 
Great  Western,  xiv.  113. 

Bain,  portents  of,  xv.  44,  69.  Pro- 
verbs respecting,  xv.  62. 

SaUitkB  (Ornith,),  xiL  68. 

Bampion  {Bot.),  xi.  218. 

Bampire  xiv.  344. 

Bamsaj,  Professor  A.  C,  xiv.  116. 

Bamsbury,  xvi.  250.  Meaning  of 
name,  xv.  82.  Hundred  of,  xii. 
18.  Dedioation  of  Church,  xv. 
104.  Darell  able,  x.  301.  Churoh 
plate  and  bells,  xii.  365.  Chantry, 
xii.  377.  Benefaotions,  xii.  881. 
York  family  of,  ix.  231.  Visited 
by  Society,  1867,  xi.  135. 

Bam  sons  {Bot),  xiii.  218. 

Bandall,  Mr.  J.  S.,  on  the  Box  quar- 
ries, xi.  320. 

Bange  or  renge-table,  meaning  of 
term,  xvi.  357. 

Banden,  misreading  for  Camden,f  .9. 

Basoal,  original  meaning  of  the  word, 
XV.  156,  182. 

^a$or$$  (OmUh.),  xi.  160. 


Ratenrewe,  the,  Cirenoester,  xiv.226. 

Katfyn,  xiv.  273. 

**  Baton,"  meaning  of  the  word,  xiv 

226. 
Battle  {Bot),  xii.  83. 

Bed  {Bot,),  xii.  82. 

Bavenhill,  W.   W.,  records  of  the 

Bieing  in  the  West,  xiii.  14,  119, 

252  ;  xiv.  38  ;  xv.  1,  235.    On  Sir 

Walter  Long,  xiii.  304. 
Bavenshaw,   Bev.  T.    F.,  mtA.,  xv. 

239. 
Bawbridge,  meaning  of  name,  xvi. 

249. 
Bawlenoe,  J.,  exh,,  x.  37. 
Bazor-bili  (Omith.),  xii.  169. 
Bead,  C.  J.,  exh,,  ix.  35. 
Bebellion,    registration  during  the 

Great,  xvi.  316. 
Bedbreast,  the,  superstitious  respect 

for,  xvi.  329. 
Bed  horse  of   Warwi<^8hire,    the, 

xiv.  29. 
Bedish  family,  the,  ix.  229. 
Bedlinoh  or  Bediynch,  meaning  of 

name,   xv.   88.       Dedication  of 

Church,  XV.  104. 
Bed  man,  W.,  exh.,  xiii.  317. 
Beed  (Bot.),  xiv.  285. 

Grass  (Bot.),  xiv.  280. 

Mace  (^o<.),  xiv.  74. 

Beeves,  Lieut  Col.,  xiii.  146. 

<*  Begister,"  an  official  so  called,  xvi. 
315. 

Begister,  a  family,  xiv.  2. 

Begisters,  parochial :  All-Cannings, 
xi.  27 ;  Chippenham,  xii.  311 ; 
Etchilhampton,  xi.  189;  Stockton, 
xii.  209,215.  Mr.Plenderleath  on 
curiosities  and  statistics  of,  xiv. 
133  ;  XV.  135  ;  xvi.  301.  Falsifi- 
cation of,  ib.  32,  38,  39. 

*^—  of  Deeds,  monastic  and 
others,  xv.  344. 

Begistries,  Diocesan,  xvi.  313. 

Begraters,  meaning  of  the  word, 
xiv.  215. 

Bepertorium  Wiltoniense.  xii.  4. 

^2 
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iUport  for  1863,  ix.  1 ;  1864,  ik 
205;  1865,  x.  2.  1866,  a.  219 
1867.  xL  121;  1868,  ib.  344 
1869,  xiL  133;  1870,  xiii.  12 
1871,  a.  221;  1872,  ib,  285 
1873,  xiv.  122 ;  1874,  xv.  118 
1875,  a.  350. 

Reptiles,  British  fossil,  xiy.  Ill, 

Bestoratioo,  destractiye,  x.  317. 

Be8iurreetioD,siippoBed  symbol  of  the, 
xri.  232. 

Betainors,  meaniog  of  word,  xiy. 
212. 

Beyell,  or  Beyel  Wiok,  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xiL  366. 

Bey,  meaning  of  name;  xiy.  265. 

Bejnalds  family,  the,  ix.  228. 

Beynolds,  8.,  «rA.,  xy.  138.  Mr., 
xy.  134. 

Bhenmatism,  a  charm  for,  xiy.  325. 

Ithinanthui  {Bot,)^  xii.  83. 

Rhyneoepora  (J9e<.),  xiv.  82. 

Bichaid  I., charter  to  Stanley  Abbey, 
xy.281. 

III.,  his  autograph,  xy.347. 

Richmond  family,  the,  xy.  135.  G., 
R.A.,  xyi,  287,  311.  Don.^  xy. 
133.    .ErA.,  xy.  137. 

Rickman,  on  Stonehenge,  xyi.  81. 

Ridge  or  Rigge,  xiii.  114. 

Ridgways,  ix.  126. 

Rigden,  R.  H.,  x.  1, 14. 

Riley  family,  the,  ix.  229.  £.,  xiy. 
117. 

Rings,  deeade,  x.  35,  39.  English, 
ib.,  34y  36.  Episcopal,  ib.  33. 
Greek,  ib.  35.  Hebrew  (wedding), 
xiii  15.  Indian  (talismanio),  x. 
35.  Posey  or  Poesy,  x.  39 ;  xiy. 
7.  Stone  (with  lithograph],  ix. 
115.    Trinity,  ix.  26,  27. 

RiDgwood,  X.  223. 

Ripple-marks  in  the  Forest  marble, 
on  the,  xiy.  111. 

Rising  in  the  West,  records  of  the, 
by  Mr.  W.  W.  Ravenhill,  xiii.  14, 
119,252;  xiy.  38;  xv.  1.  Notes 
and  ooireotions  to,  xy.  235. 


RIyers,  Maroellos,  xy.  SO. 
Road  or  Rndes,  xy.  247.      Meaning 
of  name,  xiii.  333. 

Hill,  dedication  of  Chnroh,  xr. 

100. 

Roman,  in  Chalke  Valley,  x. 

27.    Near  Salisbniy  and  Andoyer, 
xi.  843. 

Water,  history  of,  inWHtshire, 

xiy.  109. 

Robber,  death  of  a,  on  the  downa, 

xi.  267. 
Robertsmen,  meaning  of  word,  xiy. 

213. 
Robinson,  T.,  xiy.  229. 
Rochester.    Wilmot,  Bad  oi^    xiiL 

124. 
Rockley,  Rondeigh,  or  Roude,  xiL 

19 ;    xy.  248.     Large  stone  near, 

xi.  342.      Preceptory  of  Templara 

at,  X.  301.     {MiirMd  Bonleigbe, 

xii.  368.) 
Rodboroogh,  xiy.  161. 
Rodbome    or   Rodboome,  xii.    24. 

Dedication  of   Chnroh,  xy.   104. 

Church  plate  and  bells,  xii  368. 

Pulley  family  of,  ix.  228. 
■  Cheney  or  Chaynes,  xiL 

19.       Origin  of  name,  xiiL  56. 

Dedication  of  Church,  xy.  104. 

Church  plate  and  bells,  xii.  363. 

Richmond  or  Webb  of,  ix.  228. 
Rodmarton,  origin  of  name,  x.  172. 

Registers,  xyi.  330. 
Roger,  Bishop  of  Sanim,  ix.32 ;  xyL 

255. 
Rogers  family,  the,  ix.  229. 
Rogue,  how  punishable,  xiy.  210. 
Rolle,  a  contraction  for  Rudolf  xy. 

90. 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  xiii.  126, 

159. 
RoUeston,  Professor,  xyL  16« 
Rollestone,  Rowlestone,  or  Robton, 

meaning  of  name,  xy.  90.    Dedi- 
cation of  Church,  xy.  104.  Church 

plate  and  bells,  xii.  364. 
Rolt,  Sir  £.  B.,  xy.  323. 
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Roman  embankment  at  Cricklade, 

xu.  126. 
■  remains  at  Corininm,  xiy. 

190;  Holbnry,xiii.276;  Wihfoid, 

ix.  24. 

station  at  Stockton,   xii. 


107. 


villa      (destroyed)     near 

Bromham,  iz.  19.    Dean,  ziii.  83. 
wall,  Cirencester,  adv.  149. 


Koman-Catholics  in  Wiltshire,  xyL 

337. 
Romans,   the,    not  the  bnilders  of 

Btonehenge.  zvi.  96. 
Rombold's  Moor,  Megalithio  circle 

at  (lithograph),  ziii.  91. 
Romsey  Abbey,  ziii.  320. 
Rood  Ashton.     8e$  Ashton. 
Rosacea  {BoL),lix.  58. 
Rose,  the  {BoL),  iz.  63. 
Hosmar,  Coant  of,  zi.  178. 
Ross  of  Potteme,  Old,  xvi.  246. 
Botalina  {0$oL),  xiy.  120. 
Rotten  Row,  meaning  of  word^  xii. 

288.     8e$  also  Rattenrewe,  xiy. 

226. 
Rooghbridge,  meaning  of  name,  zyi. 

249. 
Ronlston,  Yorkshire,    white  horse, 

xiy.  29. 
Roondells,  xy.  139. 
Roundway  or   Rundeway,  xii,  18. 

Meaning  of  name,  xyL  249.  Battle 

0^  xiL  297. 
— Park,  large  fir  tree  in,  z. 

152. 
Rons  family,  the,  ix.  229.    W.,  xy. 

220. 
Rowde  or  Rowdes.  xii.[17.    Meaning 

of  name,  xiii.  333 ;  xiy.  265.  De- 
dication   of    Church,     xy.    104. 

Church  plate  and  bells,  xii  365. 

Liberty  of,  t6. 
Rowe,  Richard,  xiii.  178. 
Rowleston.    S€$  Rolleston. 
Rowler  or  Roughley,  xiii.  118,  227. 

Meaning  of  name,  xiii.  228  ;  xyi 

249.    Manor,  z.  302. 


Rubbedeston  or  Robson,  xii.  19. 

"  Rubbling,"  iz,  118. 

Ruberg  or  Rugebergh,  hundred  of, 

xii.  17;  zy.  84;  xvi.  241. 
Hubiaeea  {BoL),  ix.  258. 
Rndlow  Chapel,  x.  303. 
WinS  {Omith.),  m,  63. 
■  Rugebergh.    S^e  Ruberg. 
Rugeley,  meaniug  of  name,  xyi.  249. 
Rumbold,  J.,  exh.,  x.  39. 
IturMX  {BoL),  xii.  335. 
BuseuB  {BoL),  xiii.  215. 
Rush  (^ofc),  xiy.  68. 

the  flowering  {Bot.),  xiy.  73. 

Rushall  or  Ruteshal,  xii.  16;  xiii* 

112 ;  xy.  248, 269.    Dedication  of 

Church,  xy.   104.    Church  plate 

and  bells,  xii.  363. 
Rushmere,  meaning  of  name,  xiii.49. 
Ruskin  on  sun-worship,  xyi.  124. 
Rustybaok  (Bot.),  xiy.  317. 
Ruth  Pierce.    See  Pierce. 
Ruyton,  zyi.  331. 
Rutland,  Francis,  Earl  of,  xiii  233. 

Duke  of,  xy,  215. 
Rybury,  xi.  6 ;  xiy.  344 ;  xy.  76. 
Ryoardeston  or  Richardson,  xii.  19. 
Rye-grass  {But),  xiy.  306. 
Sack-pottle,  xy.  137. 
Bacramentals,  meaning  of  the  word, 

xiii.  239. 
Sadler  family,  the,  ix.  229. 
Safiron  {BoL),  xiii.  219. 
Sage  {Boi.\  xii  93. 
Saggittaria  (Boi,),  xiy.  72. 
St.  Aldhelm,  Churches  dedicated  to, 

xy.  106. 

—  Amand  family,  the,  xi.  17. 

—  Andrew,  Churches  dedicated  to, 
xy.  107. 

—  Anne,  Churches  dedicated  to,  xy. 
107. 

—  Anne's  HiJL    See  Tanhill. 

Gate,  Salisbury,  xi.  287. 

St.  Barbe,  Rey.  R.  T.,  xii.  109, 110, 

114,  193,  214. 

—  Bartholomew,Churohe8  dedicated 
to.  xy.  107. 
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8t.  Catharine,  Chnrohes  dedioated  tO| 
XV.  107. 

—  Clement,  Chnrohet  dednsated  to, 
XV.  107. 

—  Cyriao,  Churohea    dedicated  to, 
XV.  107. 

-<-  Denis,  Chnrohet  dedicated    to, 

XV.  107. 
-^  DioniB  BaekohuTch,  xvL  316. 
•»  Edith,    Chnrohet   dedicated  to, 

XV.  107. 

—  Edmnnd,  Chnrohet  dedicated  to^ 
XV.  107. 

— — —  of  Pontigny,  xv.   188. 
St.  Edward,  Chnrohet  dedicated  to, 

XV.  107. 
— ^  Faith,    Chnrohet   dtdioated    to, 

XV.  107. 
-^  George,  Chnrohet  dedicated  to, 

XV.  107. 

—  Germane,  Earl  of,  m?A.,  ix.  28. 

—  Giles,  Chnrohet  dedicated  to,  xv« 
107. 

•«^  Helen,   Chnrohet   dedicated  to, 
XV.  107. 

—  Jamet,  Chnrohet  dedicated    to, 
XV.  107. 

—  John  the  Baptist,  Chnrchet  dedi- 
cated to,  XV.  108. 

—  John  the  Evangelist,  Chnrohet 
dedicated  to,  xv.  108. 

—  John  family,  the,  ix,  229. 

—  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  legend  of, 
ix.  65. 

—  Lawrence,    Chnrohet   dedicated 
to,  XV.  106. 

-»  Leonard,  Chnrches  dedicated  to, 
XV.  108. 

—  Lo,<GeofiVey  de,  xiii.  229. 

—  Loe,  Mr.,  xiii.  146. 

—  Margaret,  Churches  dedicated  to, 
XV.  108. 

—  Margaret's,    near    Marlborongh, 
Daniel  of,  ix.  225. 

-^  Mark,  Chnrches  dedicated  to,  xv. 
108. 

—  Martin,  Chnrohet  dedicated  to, 
XV.  108. 


St*  Mary,  Chnrohet  dedicated  to,  xr. 
108. 

■  Bonme,  Flint  implements 

found  at,  xi.  106. 

Magdalene,Churches  dedi- 


cated to,  XV.  109. 
St.  Matthew,  Churches  dedicated  to, 
XV.  109. 

Friday    Street,    London, 

xvL  321. 

St.  Manr,   the  two  familiet  o^  xiiL 

230;  XV.  142. 
— *  Melor,  Chnrchet  dedicated  to,  xr. 

109. 

—  Michael,  Churches  dedicated  to, 
XV.  109. 

— — — —  Basisshaw,  London,   xvi. 

306, 
St.  Nicholas,  Chnrches  dedicated  to, 

XV.  109. 

—  Osmund,  xvL  254. 

—  Oswald's,  Durham,  xvi.  329. 

—  Paul,  Chnrches  dedicated  to,  xv« 
109.  Superstitiont  retpecting  his 
day,  XV.  64. 

—  Peter,  Churches  dedicated  to,  xv. 
109. 

■  Cheap,  London,  xvi.  322. 

—  Comhill,  London,  xvL 
329. 

St.  Sampson,  Churohes  dedicated  to, 
XV.  110. 

—  Stephen,  Chnrohet  dedicated  to, 
XV.  110. 

—  Swithun,  Chnrohet  dedicated  to, 
XV.  110.  Superstitiont  reepeoting 
his  day,  xv.  62. 

^  Thomas,  Churohes  dedicated  to, 
XV.  110.  Superstitiont  retpeoting 
his  day,  xv.  63. 

—  i  Beckett,  Chnrohet  dedi- 
•atedto,  XV.  110. 

Seimida  {Oeol.),  JXY.  116. 

Salisbury  or  SariBberie,xii.6«  Mean- 
ing of  name,  xiii.  49.  Meeting  of 
Society,  at,  x.  1.  (Jeology  of,xiv. 
112.  Fossils  and  fotsiliferont 
Drift,  t».  111,115.    Pit  dwellings, 
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xii.  148.  Charters,  x.  87,  39, 
Tokens,  t^.  326.  Streets,  xy.  331. 
Old  House,  X7.  329.  Mayor  and 
Corporation,  exh.^  x.  32. 

Salisbury  Cathedral,de8oription  of,  x. 
10.  Ancient  drawings  and  models, 
X.34.  Dateof  spire,xi.l31.  Hun- 
gerford  Chapel,  xi.  334.  Chantries 
xii.  370,  377.  Obits,  xii.  380. 
Restorations,  x.  5, 11.  The  Close, 
gates  of,  xi.  287.  Large  elms  in, 
X.  140 ;  xii.  350. 

■  Bishops  of,  are  «#  o^to 

Prebendaries,  xyi*  245.  Bishop, 
atr^.,  ix.,  32.  Dean  aod  Chapter, 
§xk,j  ix.  83. 

-Dedication  of  Churches,  xv. 


104.  St.  Edmund's  Churoh,  Jesus 
ohantry,  xii.  378.  St  Martin's 
obit,  xii.  381.  St.  Thomas's 
chantries,  xii.  872;  obits,  ib,  381. 
Monastic  foundations,  x.  304,  305. 
Black  Friars,  xii.  360.  White 
Friars,  ib.  361.  St  Nicholas's 
Hospital,  ib,  373. 

— '  Beckingham  family  of, 
ix.  224.  Edmund,  ib.  225.  Ela, 
Countess  of.  S60  Ela.  Estcourt, 
ib  226.  Gardener,  ib.  Hawkes, 
ib,  227.  Hide,  ib.  226.  Hooper, 
ib,  227.  Enowle,  ib.  Lawrence, 
t^.  Biley,  ib,  229.  Sutton,  t5. 
Webb,  ib,  231 

8alix,  {JB0t.)  xiii.  189. 

Salkeld  family,  the  ix.  229. 

SaUow,  {Bot,)  xiii.  189. 

Salmon,  T.  S.,  Poem  on  Stonehenge, 
xvi.  189. 

Salthorpe  or  Salthrop,  xiii  112 ;  xv. 
272. 

Salvia,  (Bot.),  xiii.  93. 

Samboum,  origin  of  name,  xiv  166. 

Sammes,  Aylett,  on  Stonehenge,  xvi. 
95. 

Samolus  (Bot),  xii.  330. 

Sftudpipes  (OmiVA.),  xii.  62. 

Sandwich  (Kent),  meaning  of  name, 
XV,  75. 


Sandwort  {Bot.\  ix.  74. 

Sangar,  Gabriel,  xiii,  329. 

Saniole  {Bot.)  ix.  239. 

8antalace<ff  {Bot.),  xii.  342. 

Sapperton.     See  Sopworth. 

or  Salperton,  Gloucester- 
shire, visited  by  Society,  1873, 
xiv.  142. 

Sargent  family,  the,  xiii.  236. 

Sarsen,  meaning  of  word,  xvi.  69, 
224.  Theories  as  to,  xi.  274.  Ex- 
amples of,  X.  104  ;  xvi.  72.  Lar- 
gest in  Wiltshire,  x.  59. 

Sarum,  old,  x.  17 ;  xi.  343  ;  xii.  6 ; 
XV.  269.  Ecclesiastical  buildings 
at,  X.  303.  St.  John's  Chapel,  xii 
876.  Visited  by  Society.  1865,  x. 
17. 

Saucere  family,  xiii.  335, 336.  Mean- 
ing of  name,  ib. 

Saunders,  Mr.,  xiiL  318. 

Savage  man,  xiii,  29. 

Savemake,  xiv.  273,  844.  Forest, 
X.  136,  141.  Boar  hunting  in,  xv. 
148.  Dedication  of  Churches,  xv. 
104.    St.  Katharine's,  xvi.  320. 

Saw-wort  {Bot.),  x.  196. 

8axi£*age,  Sasi/ragacea  {Bot.),  ix. 
80. 

Saxon  Church,  Bradford-on-Avon* 
See  Bradford.  Mural  cross,  Down 
Ampney,  xiv.  128. 

Saxons,  the,  not  builders  of  Stone- 
heuge,  xvi.  98. 

Saxton,  Nicholas,  xiii.  141. 

Scabious  {Bot),  ix.  267. 

.  Field  (Bo<.),  ix.  266. 

Sheep's  {Bot.),  xi.  218. 

Seala  mtmdit  xvi.  222. 

Scale  fern  (Bot.),  xiv.  317. 

Soarth,  Rev.  Preb.,  xiv.  343.  On 
Stonehenge,  xvi.  91. 

Sehlerochla  {Bot.),  xiv.  296. 

I&iirpue  {Bot.),  xiv.  83. 

Scolopacida  {Ornitk,),  xii.  60. 

Scolopendrium  {Bot.),  xiv.  316. 

Sconce,  old  meauing  of  word,  xiv. 
244. 
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Scorpion  gpraas  {BoL),  xi.  238. 

Sooter  ^Ornith.),  xiL  162. 

Bootland,  the  thiatle  of,  x.  198. 

Boott  ftmily,  the,  ix.  229:  Rev.  J. 
J.,  mtA.,  z.  34.  Sir  Walter,  on 
Stonehen^,  xyL.  128. 

Scraptoft,  registers,  xyL  308. 

Scratohbory,  xiv.  342.  Meaning  of 
name,  X7.  96. 

Sorope  or  Soroope  family,  the,  ix, 
230  ;  xii.  304 ;  xvi.  343.  J.  xiy. 
6.    W.  Ponlett,  don.,  xv.  121. 

G.  Poulett,  F.R.8.,  F.G.S., 

Ac.,  xiv.  Ill,  116, 118,  119;  tyL 
340.  History  of  Castle  Combe, 
ix.  7.  On  the  origin  of  the  ter- 
races on  the  chalk  downs,  xiL  185. 

Serophuiaria  {Bot),  xii.  81. 

ScrophtUariaeea  {Bot,),  xii.  75. 

Scudamore  family,  the,  ix.  229,  230. 

Scull-cap^  SeuUliafia  (Boi.)^  xii.  96. 

Seagry  or  Segre,  xii.  33;  xiiL  117. 
Meaning  of  name,  xiv.  266.  Dedi- 
cation of  Chnroh,  xv.  104.  Chnrch 
plate  and  bells,  xii.  368. 

Seals,  ancient,  ix.  26.  Found  at 
Bemerton,  x.  37.  Horningsham, 
ix.  24.  Potteme,  x.  299.  Be- 
longing to  the  Yicar  of  Corsham, 
xi  138.  W.  Paynell,  ix.  27.  Town 
of  Wokingham,  xi.  60.  Made  of 
bone,  xiv.  7. 

Sea-Saiter,  Kent,  Registers,  xvi.329. 

Sealed  Knot,  the,  xiii.  125. 

Searle,  Daniel,  xv.  36. 

Sedge  {BoU),  xiv.  86. 

Sedge-hill,  xiii.  113.  Dedication  of 
Chapel,  XV.  104.  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  367. 

Sedgwick,  Professor  A.,  xiv.  110. 

Sedilia,  Bishopston,  x.  25. 

Seend,  xii.  29.  Meaning  of  name, 
XV.  82.  Lower  green  sand  at,  xiv. 
113.  Dedication  of  Church,  xv. 
104.  Church  plate  and  bells,  xii. 
364. 

Selfe,  H.,  MfA.,  xi.  139.  J.,  xi.  83, 
et$qq. 


Self-heal  {Bat.\  xii  97. 

Selk,   meaning  of  name,  xiv.  266. 

Chapel,  X.  306. 
Selkley,  hundred  of,  xii    18,  364. 

Meaning  of  name,  xiv.  266. 
Selwood  Forest,  xiii.  323. 
Sem,  river,  meaning  of  name,  xiv. 

166.  ^ 

Semelton,  xiii.  116. 
Semington,  dedication  of   Church,.. 

XV.  104.      Inscription  in  Poroh, 

xiii  336,    Church  plate  and  bells, 

xii  366. 
Semley,  xii.  11 ;  xiii.  113.    Meaning 

of  name,  xiv.  166.    Dedication  of 

Church,  XV.  104.    Church  plate 

and  bells,  xii  369. 
60fMe%o  {Bci.),  X.  192. 
Sepulchre-light,  xii.  382. 
Sepulture,  ancient  modes  of,  ix.  132. 
Serencote.     SeB  Shemoote. 
Serjeant  of  a  Hundred,office  of,  xi]i« 

283. 
SerraiHla  {Bot.\  x.  196. 
Service-tree  {Bat.)  ix.  67. 
Servington  family,  the,  ix.  229. 
Seeostris,  Statue  o£^  xvi  134. 
Settlement  of  a  pauper,  xiii.  255. 
"Setting,"  xi.  97,  98.    A  setting 

dog,  ib.  96. 
Sevenhampton,  xii  19.     Dedication 

of  Church,  xv.  104.     Chapel,  x. 

306.    Church  plate  and  bells,  xii 

363.      Benefactions,     xii.     383. 
Wameford  of,  ix.  231. 
Sexes,  proportion  of  the,  xvi.  332. 
Seymour  family,  the,  xv.l41.  Queen 

Jane,  XV.  144.     Protector,  xv.  144. 
Sir  Thomas  (Lord  Sudely),  xiii  321. 

H.  K,  xi.  136. 
Shadraoh,  Mesheck,  and  Abed-nego, 

curious  carving  of,  xii.  201. 
Shakespeare,  early  editions  of^  xy. 

337.    On  Stonehenge,  xvi  187. 
Shalbome   or    Shaldebeme    West- 

oourte,  Chapel,  x.  306 ;  xii  376. 

Is  a  parish  Church,  xii.  380. 
Shalford.    See  Stratford. 
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Shambles,  the,  Chippenham,  xii.  262. 
Shapcote,  Oolonel  Robert,  xiv.  43. 
Shapwick  Registers,  xvi.  328. 
Sharocote   or   Cenieoote,    xii.    20. 

IfeaDing  of  name,  xiv.  268.     De- 
dication of  Churoh,xy.  104.  Church 

plate  and  bells,  xii.  363. 
Siiaroton.     Seti  Sherrington. 
Sharpe,  D..  xiv.  116.      8.,  xvi  113. 
Bhaston,  x.  172  ;  xv.  86. 
Shaw,  Mr.,  exh.,  x.  37. 
**—  near  Melksham,  xii.  19.  xiv. 

344.     Meaning  of  name,  xT.  81. 

Dedication     of      Churoh,      xr. 

104. 

St.  Leonard's  Chapel,  x.  306. 
-^  Hoase,  Thomas  Smith  of,  xi. 

82,204;   xi.  308. 
Shear- water  {Ornith.),  xii.  177. 
Sheep,  exportation  of  made  felony, 

xiv.  210.    Restrictions  in  number 

kept,  ih,  214. 
Sheepridge,  xii.  7. 
Shefford,  Great,  barrow  at,  xi.  137. 
Sheldrake  (Om«eA.),  xii.  160. 
Shelley  family,  the,  xL  36. 
Shells,  fossil,  found  at  Fisherton,  x. 
•  226. 
land  and  freshwater,  found 

in  Wiltshire,  Mr.  Vyze  on,  ix.  87. 
Shepherd's  needle  (^o^),ix.  260. 
Sherfield,  Henry,  xiii.  231. 
Sherfield  English  (Hants),  x.  173; 

xiv.  274. 
Sheriff's  turn  in  Wilts,  by  Canon 

Jackson,  xiii.  107. 
Shemootte.    See  Shamcote. 
Sherrell,  meaning  of  name,  xv.  86. 
Sherington  or  Sharington,  Sir  Will- 
iam, xiii.  334.    Origin  of  name, 

xvi.  363. 
Sherrington  or  Shamton,  xiii.  116  ; 

xiv.  338.    Meaning  of  name,  xiv. 

266.     Dedication  of  Churoh,  xv. 

106,     Church  plate  and  bells,  xii. 

367.     Benefactions,  xii.  382. 
Sherston  or  Sersthon,  xiii.  117  ;  xv. 

273.      Meaning  of  name,  x.  172  ; 


XV.  86.    Roman  coins  found  at, 
xi.344. 

Magna,  xii.  22.  Dedication 

of  Church,  xv.  106.    Churoh  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  386. 

Parva  or  Pinckney,  xii.  23. 


Free  Chapel,  x.  307  xiL  380. 

Shield-fern  {JBot),  xiv.  311 . 

Shilton.    /S(f«  Chilton. 

Shire,  meaning  of  term,  xv.  86. 

Shockerwick,  meaning  of  name,  xv. 
81. 

Shopland,  J.  R.,  C.B.,  xiv.  124, 133, 
164. 

Shotover  Hill,  near  Oxford,  xi?.  30. 

Shove-groat,  xiv.  214. 

Shoveler  {OmUh.)^  xii.  160. 

Shrew-ash,  the,  xiv.  324. 

Shrewton,  xii.  13.  Meaning  of  name, 
xiii.  67.  Dedication  of  Church* 
XV.  106.  Church  plate  and  beUs, 
xii.  367. 

Shuter  £unily,  the,  ix.  229,  296. 

Sidbury,  British  camp  at,  xi.  843 ; 
xiv.  342. 

Sieve,  story  of  a,  xv.  348. 

Signaculum,  x.  268. 

Signal  Office,  the  Chief,  U.S.A.,  dom., 
xiv.  120. 

SQbury  Hill,  ix.  136.  Reports  of 
digging  at  in  1867,  xi.  113.  Im- 
plements found  in  (woodcuts),  xi. 
116,  117.  Quarterly  Review  on, 
xii.  247.  Poem  on  by  SouUiey, 
xvi.  89.    Flora  of,  ix.  169. 

Silicious  bodies  of  the  chalk,  green- 
sand,  and  oolites,  xiv.  112. 

Silver  barrow,  meaning  of  name, 
xiv.  342. 

plate,  old,  ix.  23 ;  x.  84, 36. 

Silyhum  (Bot),  x.  202. 

Simnel  caJce  made  at  Devises,  ix  43. 

Singer,  J.  W.,  collection  of  medieval 
jewellery,  xiii.  16. 

Skeletons,  postute  of  in  barrows,  xvi. 
230.  At  West  Kennett,  x.  134. 
Winterbonm  Stoke,  xvi.  211. 

Skdton  Castle,  xvi.  309. 
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Bkrine,  H.  D.,  thm.^  xiii  223. 

Skulls  found  in  barrows,  xri.  155. 

SUden,  Rev.  E.  H.  M.,  xiv.  27. 
Dan^  ix.  200;  zL  244,  350; 
xiL  131.    STk.,  ix.  24. 

fiOatigbtorford,  xiL  22, 1 38.  Dedica- 
tion of  Cbnrcb,  zv.  105.  Cbnrob 
plate  and  bella,  ziL  368.  Stoket 
of;ix.329. 

—  Valley,  geology  of,  xi.  316, 
318. 

Slaogbtering-stone,  tbe,  xri.  225. 

Slide-tbrift,  game  of,  xiv.  214. 

Bloper,  G.  E.,  m;A.,  ix.  25.     8.  W., 

Sbperton  Cottage,  yisited  by  Sodety, 

1863,  ix.  19. 
SlowgroTe,  xiii.  323. 
Smalbone  family,  the,  ix.  229. 
Small-reed  (Boe.),  xir.  285. 
Smew  {Omkh.),  xii.  164 
Smith,  Bey.  A.  C,  xii.  145;    xiii 
303,  305,  314.     Don.,  xY.  236. 
i?jrA.,ix.24,33;  x.  34. 
Papers  on^ 

ATebnry,  ezoavations  at,  1865, 
X.209. 

Cnokoo,    pecnlarities   in  life* 
history  o(  x.  22, 115. 
Downs,  map  of  Wiltshire,  ix.  17. 
Earliest  inhabitants  of  Wilt- 
shire, vestiges  of^  ix.  17,  97. 

E^bwork  endosnres  on  downs, 
xi.  135,  245. 
Moles,  plea  for,  xr.  135,  308. 
Ornithology  of  Wilts,  the,  ix. 
211 ;  xi.  160  ;  xii.  44,  152. 

Potteme,  old  Poroh  House  aty 
XTL287. 

Stones,meUiod  of  moTing  colos- 
sal, X.  52. 

Traditions,  charms,  and  super- 
stitions, Wiltshire,  xiv.  131,  320. 
Weather  proverbs  and  weather 
fallacies,  Wiltshire,  xiv.  141 ;  xy. 
42. 
■■  C.  Eoaob,  don,,  xi.  350;  xii. 

131,  385  ;  xiii.  233 ;  xy.237.  Dr. 


J.,  on  Stonehenge,  xyi.  43 ;  R^ 
X.  210.  R.  T.,  «irA.,  X.  39.  Tho- 
mas, diary  of^  xi.  82.  Tom,  xyL 
120.  T.  B.,  exh,^  ix.  27.  Life  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  ix.  194. 
W.,  xiy.  110,  112.  Memoir  of,  by 
Professor  Phillips,  xiy.  112. 

Smithoote,  ohapelry,  x.  307. 

Smock,  nurriage  in  a,  xyi  330. 

Smuggling  in  Wiltshire,  xiy.  327. 

Smyth  family,  the,  ix.  230. 

Snake,  the  smooth  {OoM&r  toMs). 
X.  35. 

Snake  wood  {Bot),  xii  338. 

Snapdragon  (Boi.),  xii  78. 

Sneese-wort  {Bot,),  x.  186. 

Snell  family,  the,  ix.  229. 

Snipe  (OmUh.),  xii.  60. 

Snowdrop  (Bot.),  xiii  213. 

Soames,  Bey.  C,  m;A.,  xy.  138. 

Society,  the  Wiltshire  Aroh»ologioal 
and  Natural  History,  origin,  ix. 
16,  History  from  1853  to  1863, 
ix.  3.     List  of  Presidents,  x.  24L. 

Soft-grass,  {Bot.),  xiy.  288. 

Soils,  chemical  analysis  of^  xiy.  109. 

Solanum,  Solanaeea  {Bot.),  xi  240. 

Soldiers'  Bing,  the,  Damerham,  xi. 
266. 

Soler,  Soleret,  meaning  of  wordSi 
xyi.  291. 

SoUdago  {Bot.),  x.  183. 

Solomon's  Seal  {Bot.),  xiii.  214. 

Somerford,  xiii.  116  ;  xy.  224. 

Eeynes,  xii.  20.  Dedica- 
tion of  Church,  xy.  105.  Church 
plate  and  bells,  xii,  363. 

Maltrayers,       Matrefaoe, 

Broad  or  Oreat,  dedication  of 
Church,  xy.  105.  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  368. 

— — — —  Mauduit,  Mawditts,  or 
Little,  xii.  23.  Origin  Cf  name, 
xiii.  57.  Dedication  of  Church, 
xy.  105.  Church  plate  and  beUs, 
xii.  368. 

Somerset,  Protector,  x.  69 ;  xiy.lOd ; 
XY.  215. 
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Sonchue  {Bot.],  x.  206. 
SoDning,  Berks,  xi.  58. 
Sopwith,  Sopworth,  or  Sapperton  (P), 
idL  22.     Dedioation  of   Charoh, 
XT.  105.     Chnroh  plate  and  bells, 
ib,  368. 
Sorrel  (Bot),  xii.  335. 
SotheroD  Estooort.     ^MEstcoort. 
Sottewell  fetmily,  the,  ix.  229. 
Sonthbroom,  xyi.  316.    Meaning  of 
name,    xr.    82.       Dedication    of 

Church,  xv.  105.    Called  the  (h^n 
'    Church,  xii.  365.  Church  plate  and 

bells,  ib. 
Southey  on  Silbnry,  xvi  89.    On 

sun-worship,  tb,  124. 
Southwiok,   xiii.  116.      Manor,  ib. 

294.    Chapel,  x.  307. 

■  Court,  Rey.  E.  Peacock  on, 

xiv.  31. 
Sowerby.J.,  xiy.llO.  On  Stonehenge, 

xvi.  69.    J.  D.,  xiv.  110. 
Sowing,  proverb,  respecting,  xr.  61, 

58. 
Spain,  parish  registers  in  xvi.  305. 
Spalding,  old  club  at,  xiL  268. 
Sparganium  {Bot.),  xiv.  75. 
Speculum  vitv,  xv.  343. 
Speed,  J.,  xvi.  21.    Dr.  J.,  ib.  23. 
Speedwell  (Bot,),  xii.  85. 
Spelling,  a  guide  to  contemporary 

pronunciation,  xi.  288  ;   xvi.  321. 
Spencer,  meaning  of  name,  xiii.  54. 

J.,  on  hedges  and  hedge-rows,  xii. 

817. 
Spenser,  £.,  on  Stonehenge,  xvi.  188. 
Spert  fiamily,  the,  ix.  229. 
^h(Brodu9  (woodcut)  xii.  250.  251. 
Spiccr,   J.  W.  O.,  xiii.  286.    Dow., 

xiii.  223.      Exh.^  xv.  139.     Mrs., 

$xK,  XV.  138, 
Spikenard,   Ploughman's   {Bci.)y  x. 

184. 
Spike-rush  [Bci.),  xiv.  82. 
SpiranthM  (J^.),  xiiL  207. 
Spleen-wort  (Bot),  xiv.  315. 
Sponge,  fossil  (woodcut),  ix.  170. 
Sports,  village,  xi.  33. 


Spurge  (^o^.),  xii.  344. 
Spurge-laurel  {Bot)^  xii  341. 
Spurrey  {Bot)^  ix.  75. 
Spye  Park,  Mr.  C.  H.  Talbof  s  notes 
on  (with  illustration)  xv.  136,  320. 
Large  trees  at,  x.  139, 147;  xii. 
350.      Visited  by  Society,  1863, 
ix.  19.^   1874,  XV.  136. 
Squared  word,  a,  found  at  Corinium, 

xiv.  81. 
8taehy9  {Boi.),  xiL  101. 
Staff,  ancient  pastoral,  x.  82. 
Staffard,  Bishop  John,  xiii.  238. 
Staindrop  (Durham),  xvi.  314. 
Stallard,  Mr.,  exK,  x.  39. 
Stamp  duties,  xvL  325. 
Stanoomb,  W.,  xv.  215.    BxK.,  ib. 

139. 
Standon  family,  the,  ix.  229. 

or  Standen,*meaning.of  name, 

XV.  82. 

Chaworth  or  North  Standen, 

xii.  15.    Chapel,  x.  309 ;  xii.  379. 

Hussey   or  South  StandeHi 

Chantry,  x.  308 ;  xiL  379. 

Standlynoh  or  Stanlynch,  x.  169. 
Meaning  of  name,  xv.  88.  Chapel, 
X.  309. 

Stanford  (Chalke)  hundred,  mean- 
ing of  name,  xv.  84. 

Stanlegh  or  Stanley  Abbey,  x.  292 ; 
xii.  22.  Mr.  W.  de  G.  Birch  upon, 
XV.  239.    Seals  of  (collotype),  ib. 

Stanshaw,  Stokes  of,  ix.  229. 

Stanton,  Yen.  Archdeacon,  xii.  140; 
xiii.  16,  304. 

Stanton  or  Staunton,  meaning  of 
name,  xv.  82. 

Bernard,  ix.  24;   xii.   16; 

xiii.  111.  Meaning  of  name,  xi.9. 
Dedication  of  Church,  xv.  105. 
Church  plate  and  belk,  xii.  363. 

Drew  (Somerset),  xiv.  344. 

Fitzwarren,xiL  19.  Meaning 

of  name,  xii.  289.    Dedioation  of 
Church,  XV.   105.    Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  363. 
■  St.  Qnintin  or  Stawton,  xiL 
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94,  289 ,  xiii  117.  Dediottion  of 
ChoToh,  XT.  \06.  Chnioh  pUte 
and  bells,  xii.  368. 

Stantonboiy,  ziy.  344. 

Stanwdl.    See  StowelL 

Stapelthofii,  meaning  of  name,  zy.87. 

Staple,  bandied  of,  xii.  23,  362; 
ziii.  114;  zY.  84.  Meaning  of 
name,  xt.  87. 

Staple,  merchants  of  the,  ix.  137. 

-^—  Hill,  X.  172.  Meaning  of 
name,  xr.  87. 

Stapleford,  xii  13 ;  xv.  273.  Mean- 
ing of  name,  xr.  87.  Dedication 
of  Church,  zy.  106.  Chnroh  plate 
and  bellf,  xii.  367. 

Stapleton,  x.  172 ;  xii  IS. 

Star  of  Bethlehem  {B<rt.),  xiii.  217. 

Starkley  or  Sterkeley  hundred  xii.  23; 
xiy.  273. 

Starling  family,  the,  iz.  230. 

Star-wort,  Water  (Bat,)  xii,  347. 

Station,  Roman,  at  Baydon,  x.  104. 

Statiftioa,  yalue  of,  zyi.  335. 

Stanghton,  Great,  Hunts.,  zyi.  829. 

Staunton.    Sse  Stanton. 

Stayerton,  xy.  72,  209.  Meaning  of 
name,  ib,  210. 

SUwelL    iS^Sfowell. 

Stawton.      S$e  Stanton  St.  Quintin. 

Steele,  W.,  Recorder  of  London,  ziii 
162. 

Steeple  Ashton.    8€$  Ashton. 

■  Layington.    See  Layington. 

■  Langford.    See  Langford, 

Stephen,  King,  at  Deyizes,  iz.  34. 

Sterkeley.    See  Starkeley. 

Sterling,  meaning  of  the  word,  iz. 
140, 

Stenihold  family,  the,  ix.  229. 

Stert,  zii.  16;  ziii.  111.  Meaning 
of  name,  zy.  81.  Dedication  of 
Church,  zy.  105.  Church  plate 
and  bells,  zii.  363.  Geological 
sections  of  neighbourhood  (wood- 
out),  iz.  173, 175. 

Steyens,  E.  T.,  z.  3.  24;  xiy.  120; 
zy.  124.    J)on.  zii  385 ;  zy.  238. 


£rA.,  z.  34.  On  the  pit-dwdlings 
at  Salisbury,  zii.  148.  On  the 
Stone  Period,  ziii.  23. 

J.,  notes  on  some    worked 


flints,  zi.  106.    T.  0.,  ear*.,  z.  87. 

Stiohoomb  or  Scutesoombe,  zii.   18« 

Still-yard  or  Still-house,  iz.  140. 

Stoo  or  Stow  (Teut.),  zy.  78. 

Stockbridge,  lynohets  near,  zii.  190. 

Stookley,  payment  to  Heytesbuiy 
almshouses,  zi.  304. 

Stoekton.  zii  12 ;  ziy.  338.  Rey.  T. 
Miles's  history  of,  zii.  105,  192. 
Charter  relating  to  (with  litho- 
graph) zii.  216.  Dedication  ol 
Churdi,  zy.  105,  Church  plate 
and  bells,  zii.  364.  BeneiiELctionB, 
zii.  382.  Manor  House  (with  pho- 
tograph), zii.  133.  Terraces  of 
ditto  (with  woodcuts),  ib.  189, 190. 

Stodfolde,  old  hundr^  of,  zii.  16« 
Meaning  of  name,  zy.  82,  84. 

Stoke,  meaning  of  name,  zy.  78.  5m 
oUo  Beeohingstoke. 

— ^  Yerdoun,  zii.  11 ;  ziii  18, 
Chapelry,  z.  310. 

Stokes  family,  the,  iz.  229. 

Stokesleigh,  ziy.  344. 

Stonage,  zyi  2,  24. 

Stone  age,  the,  ziii  342.  Mr.  SteyenB 
on  the,  ziii.  23. 

Stonecrop  {Bot,),  iz.  76. 

Stoneheuge,  zyi,  302,  339.  Mean- 
ing of  name,  ib.  1,  254.  Hoare'a 
map  of,  ib,  1.  Old  drawings  of,  iz. 
23;  Z.34;  zy.  139.  Aubrey's 
ditto,  zyi.  32,36.  Other  engrayings 
and  plans,  ib.  45,  46,  54,  58,  93. 
Measurements,  ib,  61,  91.  Incised 
markings  at,  iz.  268.  Owners, 
zyi.  237.  Depredations,  zi.  348. 
British  Quarterly  Reyiew  on,  zii 
242.  Notes,  zii.  130.  Queries, 
zi.  112.  Replies  to  ditto,  t5. 243. 
Sunrise  at,  zi.  347.  Proposed  work 
at,  iz.  207 ;  z.  4,  5, 18.  Visited 
by  Society,  1865,  z.  19;  1876, 
zyi.  62. 
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Btooeh«oge  and  its  barrows,  by  W. 

Long.  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  xvi.  1, 
Stones,  religious  and  medioinal  yalae 
'   attached  to  certain,  xvi.  223. 
Stonesfield,  mollutca,  of,  xiv.  117. 
Stone-wort  {Ba.),  ix.  240. 
Stooley.    See  Standlinoh. 
Stork,  legend  of  the,  xii.  59. 

the  white  {Ornith.)  xii.  58, 

Stonr,  river,  meaning  of  name,  xiv. 

166. 
Stonrton  family,  the,  ix.  230.    Lord 

xiii.  331. 
Stonrton,  xii  26.       Dedication  of 

Church,  xY.  105.      Church  plate 

and  bells,  xii.  366. 
■  '  and  Stourheadi  meaning  of 

names,  xiv.  166. 
Stow,  John  xvi.  24. 
Stowell,  meaning  of  name,  xr.  83. 
Stowford,  meaning  of  name,  xt.  72. 
Straburg,  old  name  for  Trowbridge, 

xiii.  292 ;  xv.  212. 
Stradling  family,  the,  ix.  230. 
9traford  or  Caneford,  xy.  253,  273, 
Stranger's  Farm,  Pauntsey,  meaning 

of  name,  xr.  89. 
Stratford  sub  Castro  or  Dean's,  z. 

310  ;  xii.  6.  Dedication  of  Church, 

XY.  105.      Church  plate  and  bells, 

xii.  366.       Visited    by   Society, 

1865,  X.  17. 
— ' Tony,  or  Shalford,  xii.  10. 

Meaning  of  name,  xr.  89.    Dedi- 
cation    of     Church,     xt.     105. 

Church  plate  and  bells,  xii.  369. 
Stratton  St.  Margaret's,  xii.  19 ;  xiv. 

141 .    Dedication  of  Church,  xy. 

105.     Church  plate  and  bells,  xii. 

363.    Priory,  x.  310.    Kemble  of, 

ix.  227. 
Streams,  names  of,  how  preseryed, 

xiy.  275. 
Stuart,  Lady  Arabella,  xy,  159. 
Struthionida  {Omith,),  xii.  74. 
Studley,  mining  of  name,  xy.  82, 

210. 
-^-^—  poar  Calne,  xii  25« 


Studley,     near    Trowbridge,      xy. 
209. 
Dedication  of  Church,  xy.  105. 

Stukeley,  Dr.,  extracts  from  common 
place  book,  xi.  341.  On  Stone- 
henge,  xyi.  41. 

Stump  family,  the,  ix.  229.  230. 

Sturmy  family,  the,  ix.  229. 

Sturry  Brook,  meaning  of  name,xiy. 
166. 

Stylman,  J.,xiii.  328. 

Stylus,  Iron,  xi.  118. 

Sudpett,  mis-reading  for  Tidpit,  q,v. 

Suffragan  Bishops  in  Wiltshire,  xyi. 
255,  262,  264. 

Sulphur-wort  {Bot.),  ix.  247. 

Sumerford.     See  Somerford. 

Sumptuary  laws  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
xiy.  215. 

Sun,  worship  of  the,  xyi.  122,  124. 

Sunday,  old  custom  respecting,  xiy. 
232.  Penalty  for  enacting  labour 
on,  xi.  142. 

Sunflower,  the,  ix.  162. 

Surnames,  formation  of,  xiy.  133. 
Origin  of  some,  ix.  10 ;  xiii  43. 
Permanance  of,  xi.  32.  Fewness 
of  in  England,  xyi.  332.  Yariety 
in  spelling,  t5.320.  OldWiltshire^ 
xiy.  204,  et  eqq, 

Surrenden,  Surrendell,  or  Cerendon,. 
xii.  22;  xiii  117.  Meaning  of 
name,  xiy.  267. 

Sutton  family,  the,  ix.  229;  xyi* 
342. 

Sutton  Benger,  xii  24;  xy.  274» 
Meaning  of  name,  xii.289.  Dedi- 
cation of  Church,  xy.l05.  Church 
plate  and  bells,  xii.  368.  Bene- 
factions, %b.  383.  Emley  of,  ix. 
226.  Visited  by  Society,  1869^ 
xii.  149. 

—  Great,  Veney  or  Fenny,  xii» 
29;  xiii.  114.  Dedication  of 
Church,  xy.  105.  Church  platft 
and  bells,  xii.  365.  Benefactions, 
xii.  381 .  Slate  tablet  found  at,  x» 
IIL 
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Button  Little,  ziii.  114.     Chapel,  x. 

311;  xii.376. 
—  Mandeville    or     Maynfelde, 

xiii.  112.     Dedication  of  Church, 

xv.  105.    Church  plate  and  bells, 

xii.  369. 
Swallow  {Omith,),  ix.  213. 
Swallow,  Rirer,  origin  of  name,  xiy. 

267. 
BwtUowolifl^  xii.  28 ;   ziii.  113  ;  xy. 

224.     Dedication  of  Church,  zt. 

105.    Church  plate  and  bells,  zii. 

367. 
Swao,  mute  (Omtth.),  xii.  160. 
Bwanborough,  Hundred  of^  xii.  15, 

363;  ziii.  111. 
Swayne,  H.  J.  F.,  €xh,,  z.  35.    E., 

zv.  25.    W.,  iz.  155. 
Swedish  Arohseologioal  Society,  xvL 

86. 
Sweet-gale  {Bot.),  xiii.  193. 
Sweet-grass  {Bot),  xiv.  295. 
Swift  (Omith,),  iz.  219. 
Swill  brook,  origin  of  name,  xiv. 

267. 
Swimmers,  the  {Omith,),  zii.  152. 
Swinbrook,  ix.  10.  Meaning  of  name, 

zv.  82. 
Swindon,  ziL  21.      Geology  o(  ziy. 

137.    Purbeck  strata  at,  ziy.  113. 

History  and  antiquities,  by  Mr.  B. 

JefEeries,  ziy.  180.    Dedication  of 

Churches,  zy.  105.    Church  plate 

and  bells,  xii.  367.    Bene&ctions, 

%b.  382.    Annual  meeting  at,  1873, 

ziy.  121.    Great  Western  Works, 

yisited  by  Society,  ib. 
Sycamores  at  Everleigb,  x«  157. 
Symphytum  (BoL),  zL  235. 
Syrencote  meaning  of  name,  xiy.  268. 
"  Tables,"  a  game  so  called,  ziy.  212. 
Tsdsan-msed,  zy.  96. 
Talbot  family,  the,  iz.  230.    Varia- 
tion of  the  name,  zvi.  319. 
■  C.  H.,  zy.  352.     Exh.,  ib, 

138. 

Papers  on — 
Bromham,  xy.  323. 


Laoook  Abbey,  the  ezisting  re- 
mains o(  xii.  145,  221  ;  zyi.  351. 
Agreement     concerning    dittx^ 
xyL  350. 

Spye,  the   old  house  at  (with 
anastatic  illustrations,    xy.    136, 
320. 
Talebearers,  fine  for  harbouring,  ziii. 

113. 
Tamisia.     See  Thane. 
Tamu$  {B(kt,),  ziii  201. 
Tanaeetum  {Bot,),  z.  190. 
Tan-coat,  meaning  of  name,  ziy.268. 
Tan  Hill,  meaning  of  name,  xL  7, 

287  ;  zy.  89. 
Tankard,  wooden  peg,  iz.  25. 
Tanner,  Bi«hop,  family  and  writings, 
ziii.  59.    Mrs.,  don,,  zii  385 ;  ziii. 
104,  223. 
Tansy  {Bet.\  z.  190, 
Tapestry,  old,  z.  36,  38,  39. 
Tate,  G.  R.,  M.D.,  ix.  271.    JBL  xir. 

118. 
Taxui  (Sot),  ziii.  198. 
Tayler.  Dr.  G.  E.,  ziii.  315.    Mr, 

and  Miss,  exh.,  ib.  317. 
Taylor  family,  the,  ix.  230. 
Teal  (Ornith.),  zii  161. 
Teale,  Rey.  Prebendary  W.  H.,  ix.12. 

Exh.,  iz.  24. 
Teasel  (Bot),  iz.  264. 
Teddington,  registers,  zyi  329. 
Teffont,  meaning  of  name,  ziy.  170  ; 
xy.  94. 

• Eyias  or  Eyyas,  xii  28; 

xiii  114.    Church  plate  and  bells, 
xii.  367.    Chantry,  z.  811. 

• Magna  or  Oyer  Teyente, 

zii.  29;  ziii.  114.    Church  plato 
and  bells,  zii.  365. 
Tempera  painting,  z.  43. 
Templedown,  Roman  Camp,  zi  343. 
Temys  family,  the,  xiii  334. 
Tennant,  Professor,  on  Stonehenge, 

zyi  73. 
Tennis,  game  of,  ziy.  212. 
Teow's  mead,  xy.  96. 
TwrebroMa  (Geol.),  xiy.  116. 
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Tern  {OmUK),  m.  172. 

tTenaoes  on  the  ohalk  downs,  Mr. 

Poulett  Sorope  on  origin  of,  xii* 

186. 
Terrell,  Colonel,  xv.  31. 
Terriers,  All  Cannings,  zi.  29.  Etqfi- 

iihampton,  ib,  188.     Trowbridge, 

XY.  226. 
Terry,  Rer.  J.,  xii.  209. 
Teramber  beqaest,  the,  ix.l55 ;  ziii 

293. 
Teseworth,  xv.  274. 
Test  Valley,  Flint  implements  found 

in,  xi.  109. 
Testa  de  Nevil,  xv.  223. 
Testwood  or  Testewood.  ^ee  White- 
parish. 
TetraonidiB  (Ornith,),  xi.  167. 
Tiuerium  {Boi.),  xii.  103. 
Thame  or  Tamisia,  xv.  278. 
Thames  basin,  the,  xiv.  119. 
TK$9ium  {Bat.),  xii.  342. 
Thistle  {Bot.),  iz.    162;    x.    198. 

Carline,  ib.,  195.     Milk,  %b.  202. 

Sow,  ih.  206. 
Thistlethwayte  family,  the,  ix.  230. 
Thorn-apple  (Bot),  xi.  242. 
Thomborough,  Richard,  xiii.  142. 
Thombury,  xiv.  161. 
Thorne,  J.,  xiv.  27. 
Thomgrave  and  ThomhiU,  hundred 

of,  xii.  21 ;  xv.  84.       Meaning  of 

name,  xv.  84. 
Thomley,  R.  S.,  exh.,  ix.  26. 
Thorp,  John,  xiii.  185. 
Thorp  {Teut),  xv.  79. 
Thoulston,    xii.   28.        Soudamore 

Chapel,  X.  311. 
Thrineia  {Bot.),  x.  20S. 
Throat-wort  {Bot),  xi.  219. 
Thunderbolt  at  Steeple  Ashton,  xiii. 

326. 
Thunderbrook,  meaning  of    name, 

xiv.  268. 
Thurloe,  Notes  on  rising  in  West, 

XV.  38. 
Thnrlow,  Lord,  story  of,  xv.  68. 
Thumam,  J.,  M.D.,  F.S.A.,  ix.  18  ; 


xiii.  306,  811.    Sketch  of  his  life 

and  career,  xiv.  234.      His  death, 

XV.  120.     Don.,  xi.  350 ;  xiii.  223. 

Bxh,,  ix.  25;    x.  37;    xi.   138; 

xiii.  317. 

Papers  on— 

Barrows,  long  as  distinguished 

from  round,  xiii.  309,  339. 
FUDt  blades  found  intnmuli, 

X.22. 
Javelin  heads,  leaf-shaped,  xi. 

40. 

Skulls,  ancient  British,xvi.  157. 
Stonehenge,  x.  18 ;    xvi.  3,  18, 

67, 109.    .An  incised  marking  at, 

ix.  268. 
Thyme,  l%ymus  {Bot),  xii.  94. 

Water  {Bot),  xiii.  201. 

Thymalacea  {Bot.),  xii.  341. 
Thynne  or  Thinne  family,  the,  ix* 

230.     Sir  John,  letters  to,  xiv. 

199,  et  $qq. 
Tiohbome,  Alderman  R.,  xiii.  184. 
Tioheldean,  large  stone  near,  xi.  342, 
Tidoombe    or   Tyltcome,     xii.    15. 

Meaning  of  name,  xiv.  172.  Dedi- 
cation of  Church,  xv.  105.  Church 

plate  and  bells,  xii.  363. 
Tidpitt,  Free    chapel   at,    x.    311. 

(Misread  Sudpett)  xii.  376. 
Tidworth,  x.  168 ;  xii.  7.    Meaning 

of  name,  xv.  79.      Dedication  of 

Church,  XV.   105.    Church  plate 

and  bells,  xii.  370. 
Tiffin,  Mr.,  exh,,  x.  38. 
Tilers,  laws  affecting,  xiv.  215, 
Tiles,  encaustic,  Amesbury,  x.  38* 

Clyffe  Pypard,  xv.  138.  fledding- 

ton,  ix.  24.   Milton,  x.  328  Poyn- 

tington,  xiii.  19. 
Tilshead,  Tidebide,  or  Tydolfeshide, 

xii.  18  ;  xiii.  114,  115 ;  xiv.  342; 

XV.  224.      Meaning  of  name,  xv. 

87.      Dedication  of  Church,  xv. 

105.    Church  plate  and  bells,  xii. 

366.    Registers,  xvi.  307. 

Ditch,  xvi.  106. 

Timbrell,  T.,  xv.  215. 
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TiDhead  or  Tenhyde,  xiii.  116. 
Me&ning  of  name,  xT.  87.  Gar- 
dener of,  ix.  226. 

Uning,  meaning  of  word,  xy.  74. 

Tipler,  old  meaning  of  word,  xii.  270. 

Tisbnry,  xii.  28 ;  xiii.  114.  Meaning 
of  name,  xy.  96.  Dedication  of 
Churoh,  XY.  105.  Cbarch  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  367.  Chantry,  x. 
312  ;  xii.  374.  Laurence  of,  ix. 
227.  Viaited  by  Society,  1870, 
xiii.  21.  Earthworks  at  Okely 
Wood,  xi  343. 

^ntanic  acid,  the  occiirrenoe  of  in 
days,  xiY.  117. 

Tite,  W.,  M.P.,  urA.,  xi.  139. 

Titherington  (near  Heytesbury),  de- 
dication of  Church,  xy.  105. 

—  or  Titherton  Eellaways  or 
Eelways,  xii.  22.  Ancient  Church, 
X.  312.  Dedication,  xy.  105. 
Churoh  plate  and  bells,  xii.  365. 

Titherton  or  Tytherton  Lucas,  xiii. 
118.  Dedication  of  Church,  xy. 
105.  Church  plate  and  bells,  xii. 
368.      Stokes  of,  ix.  229. 

Tithes  in  1671,  xy.  227,  228. 

Tithingman,  office  of,  xi.  151. 

Tithings,  when  instituted,  xy.  84, 
85. 

Tiw,  Tiwesthom,  xy.  96. 

Toad-flax  (Bot,),  xii.  79.  Bastard, 
•&.  342. 

Toad-stone,  xii.  251. 

Tockenham  or  Tokkenham,  xii.  21 ; 
xiii.  112 ;  xy.  224. 

' Wick,  dedication  of  Church, 

XY.  105.     Churoh  plate  and  bells, 
xii.  367. 

Pinokney,  origin  of  name, 


xiii.  57. 
Todmarton,  x.  172. 
Tokens,  tradesmen's,  x.  323 ;  xi.  81. 
Tollard  Royal,  xii.  11.      Meaning  of 
'  name,    xiii.    50.      Dedication  of 

Church,  XY.    105.     Church  plate 

and  bells,  xii.  369.      Wood  of,  ix. 

231. 


Toll-keepers  fined   for  OYeroharge, 

xiii.  Ill,  et  tqq. 
Tomb  of  Sir  N.  de  Yillars,  the,  xir. 

128. 
Tooke  family,  the,  ix.  230 . 
Toope,  Francis,  of  East  Enoyle,  xiiL 

141. 
Toot-hill,  meaning  of  name,  xiv.  268. 
Tooth-wort  {B&t.),  xii.  75. 
Topp  family,  the,  xii.  117,  198,  199. 
Torque,  xL  10. 
Tory,  local  meaning  of  word,  xiv. 

172. 

Chapel,  the,  Bradford,  x.  362. 

Tottenham  House,  xy.  158.      Park. 

X.141. 
Touchet,  Bishop  Edmund,  ix.  230. 
Townsend,  Roy,  J.,  xiY.  109. 
Trackway,  British,  x.  27. 
Tracts,  old,  x.  37. 
Trafalgar,  formerly  called  Stanlinoh, 

X.  169. 
Tragopogon  {Bot.\  x.  204. 
Trained  bands,  the  xIy,  244. 
Transitional  architecture  in  Wilts, 

xi.  132. 
•'Translator"  a,  xiY.  136. 
Treason,  definition  of,  xiii.  170.    To 

be  charged  against  at  quarter  sess- 
ions, xiY.  209. 
Trehueh0ta$,  xiY.  224. 
T^^ees,  forest,  of  Wiltshire,  x.  135. 

Growtii  0^  ih.  154.     Gigantic,  %b. 

163. 
Tregoz  family,  tiie,  ix.  80 ;  xL  196. 

8e€  al$o  under  Lydiard  Tregos. 
Trenchard  family,  the,  xly.  36. 
Trender  hill,  giant  on,  xiY.  30. 
IVeow    (AngL   Sax.),   meaning    of 

word,  XY.  97. 
Triglochin  {Bot.),  xiY.  74. 
Trigonia  (OeoL),  xiY.  120. 
Trilithon,  the  fallen,  xYi.  79,  225. 
TriUiaeea  {Bot.)^  xiii.  200. 
Trimmer,  J.,  xiv.  115, 
Trincia  {Bot),  x.  203. 
Trinity,  the  Holy,€hurohe8  dedicated 

to,  XY.  110. 
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Triodia  {Bot\  zir.  292. 
Tritioum  (BoL),  ziy.  304. 
TrolL    See  Trowbridge. 
IMlope,  Mr.  exh.,  xiii.  317. 
Tropenell  family,  the,x.  265.    T., 

xiii.  302. 
Trowbridge,  Tmbridge,  Troll,,  w 
Trowle,  xii.  29;  riii  118;  xr. 
209,  212,  224.  Origin  of  name, 
xiiL  292.  Bodman'i  history  of, 
zv.  208.  Canon  Jones  on  Early 
Annals  of  (with  plan  of  town)  xiii. 
304;  XT.  208.  Terrier,  ib.  226. 
Dedication  of  Churoh,  ib*  106. 
Choreh  plate  and  bells,  xii.  364. 
list  of  Rectors,  xy.  230.  Tenim- 
ber's  Chantry,  x.  240;  ziL  378. 
Brotherhood  of  Corpus  Christl,  ib. 
Long  of;  ix.  227.  Reynolds  of^ 
ib.  228.    Talbot  o^  ib.  230. 

Tme-loye  (Boi.),  xilL  200. 

Tmth,  pursuit  of  scientific,  xL  125. 
Caution  in  ditto,  ib.  127. 

Toderyntone.  See  Titherton  Eella- 
ways. 

Tngwell,  W.  fi.,  his  ornithological 
collections,  xy.  133.  Mr.,  of  West 
Wood,  xiii.  312. 

Tulip,  wUd  {Bci.),  ziiL  216. 

JkmbreUui  xiy.  224. 

Tumuli  in  Deyonshire,  Mr.  Eirwan 
on,  xiii  17. 

Tiin,  Tune,  and  Tyning,  meaning  of 
words,  X.  241  (note) ;  zy.  74. 

Tunstall,  registers,  zyi.  309. 

Tnrley  House,  near  West  Wood, 
ziii.  301. 

Tumsale,  zy.  169  (note). 

Tusser's  fiye  points  of  good  hus- 
bandry, xii.  322. 

Tussilago  (Boi.),  x.  181. 

Tway-blade  (Bot).,  xiiL  208. 

Twin  Barrows,  the,  xiy.  342. 

Twy£)rd,  lynchets  near,  xii.  190. 

Tyburn  ti^diet,  a,  xii.  384. 

Tyderley  family,  the,  ix.  280. 

Tylor,  A.,  xiy.  119.  Mr.,  on  the 
onltuie  of  primitiye  nuuii  zyL  123. 


Tyltcomb.    See  Tidcombe. 

li/pha,  l^kaeea  {Boi.),  xiy.  74. 

Tysoe,  red  horse  of,  xiy.  29. 

3^erton,Tytherington.  iSM  Tither- 
ton. 

IJbbelegh,  xy.  248. 

Udney,  hollowed  stone  found  al, 
(lithograph)  xii  125. 

Uffington,  white  horse,  xiy.  16. 

Ugbome.    See  Ogbome. 

Ugford  or  Ugeford,  zy.  278.  Dedi- 
cation of  Churoh,  ib.  105. 

Ulmu$,  Ulmaeea  (Boi.)^  zii  360. 

UnibeUi/era  {Bot.)y  ix.  238. 

Underditch  or  Wonderditch,^hundred 
o^  xii.  6,  366.  Meaning  of  namoi 
ziy.  269. 

Upayon,  zii.  15.  Dedication  of 
Church,  zy.  105.  Churoh  pUta 
and  bells,  zii  363.  Suocursal  at^ 
z.  313.  Whiteparish  Chapeli  ziL 
376.    Cheney  of,  ix.  225. 

Upham,  Upper,  zi.  136.  Goddard 
of,  ix.  226.  Yate  of,  ib.  231. 
Visited  by  Society,  1867,  zi.  136. 

Uppingstock,  xi  120, 

Upton  Loyell  or  Ubbeton,  zii  27; 
ziiL  115 ;  zy.  72.  Gold  omamenta 
found  at  (woodcut)  zy.  183. 
Church  plate  and  bells,  zii  366. 

— —  Scudamore,  xii  28;  ziii  114; 
zy.  72.  Dedication  of  CHiurdh,  zy. 
105.  Church  plate  and  bells,  xii 
365.  Chantry,  z.  313.  Benefac- 
tions, xii381.  Payment  to  Heytea- 
bnry  Almshouses,  zi  804. 

Urns,  sepulchral  (with  lithogn^), 
iz.133. 

—  dnerary,  CoUingboume  (with 
lithograph),  z.  17,  93.  Near 
Stonehenge  (with  woodcuts),  zyi 
165, 168.  169. 

UrHeat  UrUoacea  {Bot.)^  zii  948, 

349. 
Usk,  meaning  of  name,  ziy.  167. 

Utrioularia  {Bot.),  zU.  324. 
Uzbridge,  meaning  of  name,  ziy. 
167. 
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Vaeeinium  (JM.),  zi.  223. 

Valerian,  VaUrianaetm  {Bot)^  ix. 
263. 

Valiant  Spairow,  the,  ix.  49. 

Vanadinnif  on  the  oooorrenoe  of  in 
Wiltshire  pig  iron,  xir.  117. 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  xr.  34. 

Varieties  in  apelling  proper  namea, 
xTi.d20. 

Vases.    See  Cops  <md  Urns. 

Vasteme  Ohapei,  z.  280. 

Vanghan  family,  arms  of  the,  z.  288. 

Vanx,  W.  8.  W.,  F.R.8.,  on  coinage 
of  Great  Britain,  zvi.  127. 

V^rhaeeum  (Bot),  xii.  76. 

VerUna,  VerUnacetB  {Boi,)^  zii. 
104. 

Vergil,  Polydore,  xvi.  20. 

Vernal-grass  (^oi.)*  z^^*  ^^* 

Vemditoh  or  Vemdyke,  xiy.  838. 

.  Meaning  of  name,  ib,  269. 

Vemey,  Lady,  xvi.  26.     . 

Ter^nicm  (Bot)^  zii.  85. 

Vertue,  George,  on  Stonehenge,  xvi. 
42. 

Vervain  {Bot,),  xii.  104. 

Vespasian's  Gamp,  xvi.  185. 

Vestments,  EoolesiaBtioal,  Salishnry 
Oithedral,  x.  33 ;  xi.  385.  Steeple 
▲shton,  xiiL  830.  See  alto  In- 
ventories of  Chnreh  goods,  zii 
354. 

'*  Vioe,"  or  Parvise,  Cireneester,  ziv. 
146« 

Vilett  of  Swindon,  xiv.  135. 

Vinoa  {B<^.),  xi.  227. 

Tiolet,  water  (Bet.),  zii.  326. 

Vize,  Rev.  J.  E.,  on  the  land  and 
firesh-water  shelle  of  Wiltshkef 
ix.  20,  87.     List  of  ditto,  ib.  279. 

Voeloker,  Dr.  A.,  xiv.  116,  117. 

Voracity,    examples   o^    xvi.   323, 
.  829. 

Vortigem,  xiv.  270.  Meaning  of 
name^  xv.  92. 

Vyse  Ghreen  Chnrch.  iSNeeSonthhroom^ 

W«  silent  hefore  oo  in  Wiltshire^  xL 
50. 


Waoe,  xvL  13. 
Waddon.    See  Whaddon. 
Waders,  the  {Omiih,),  xii.  44. 
Wadwiok,  meaning  of   same,  xiT. 

269. 
Wages  in  XVI.  oentnry,  xr.  169. 

Ditto  in  XVin.  century,  xi.  87, 

89,  93,  98,  210,  211. 
Wagon,  oldnse  of  word,  xv.  146. 
Wagstaffe,  Sir  J.,  xiii.  125. 
Wake,  William,  xiii.  120;  xiy.  41. 

Bndgell's  story  of  him,  xiv.  44. 
Walcot,  xiv.  274. 
Walcott,  Rev.  M.  E.  C.,  Inventories 

of  Chnroh  goods  and  Chantries  in 

Wiltshire,  xiL  854. 
Walker,   Mr.,  Histories    of    Sonth 

Wrazall   and   Great  Chaldfield, 

ix.  7. 
Walker's  HiB,  meaning  of  name,  xiL 

220     (note);     xiv.     271.      Mr. 

Matoham  on,  ix.  21.    Opened  in 

1860,  X.  23. 
WalUharley  (Bot.),  xiv.  306. 
Waller,  Sir  W.,  xiL  294,  304. 
Wallingfbrd,  xiv.  274. 
Wallington,  Colonel,  xv.  135. 
Wallis,  Mr.  Sampford,    on  Blone- 

henge,  xvi  43. 
Wall  Mead,  meaning  of  name,  xir. 

170. 
Wallop,  xiv.  274.  Meaning  of  name, 

xiv.  270. 
Wall-me  (Boi.%  xiv.  816. 
Walrond  &mily,  ix.  231. 
Wakdngham^  Sir  F.,  xiii.  300. 
Walter  of  Salishnry,  xi.  178 ;    xv. 

214. 
Waltham,  Bishops,  xvi.  262. 
Walton,  Izaao,  xv.  338. 
WanboTough  or  Wamberg,  xii.  21 ; 

xiii.  112.    Roman  camp,  xi.  348. 

Coins  fbnnd.  ib.      Dedication  of 

Chnroh,  xv.  105.    C^moh  plate 

and  bells,  xii.  367.     CKantriesat» 

X.  314.    Smalbone  of,  ix.  229. 
— — —  Lower,  xiv.  181. 
Waifldyke^  zi.  11;   xv.  95;  xfi. 
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107.      Meaning  of  name,  x.  343. 

Formation  of ,  xiy.  342.  Mentioned 

by  Stukeley.  xi.  342. 
Wansejy  Major  H.,  xiii.  128. 
"Want,"    Wiltshire    meaning    of 

word,  XV.  309. 
Wapentake,  the  Beikshire,  xiii.  106. 
Wapley  or  Wappelegh,  xv.  247, 288. 
Wardonr  or  Yerdore,  xii.  28.  Mean- 
ing of  name,  xiv,  163. 
■  ■  Castle,  visited  by  Society, 

1865,  X.  31.    Ditto,  1870,  xiii.  20. 

History  of,  ib. 
■■  Valley,  fireshwater  beds  in, 

.  xiii  32.    Fossil  insects  in,  xir. 

Ill,  112. 
Warleigh,  x.  170 ;    xiv.  272 ;  xiy. 
.  165. 

Warming-pan,  ancient,  ix.  23. 
Wanninster,  xii.  2a      Meaning  of 

name,  xiv.  165.    Hundred  of,  xii. 

28,365.  xiii.  114.    Lynchets  new, 
.  xii,  185.    Dedication  of  Charches, 

xy.  105.    Church  plate  and  bells, 

xii.     865.        Benefactions,      xiL 

383.    Bt.  Laurence's   Chapel,  x. 

314 ;  xii.  382.     Noirege  Chapel, 

xiiv  376,  380.    Scott  of,  ix.  229. 
,  Payment  to  Heytesbury  almshouse, 

xi.304. 
Warmwell,  R.,  xy.  334. 
Warner,  Key.  R.,  xyL  102.      On 

Salisbury  Plain,  H,  141. 
Wamford  family,  the,  ix.  231, 
Wamhams,  Geological  sections  at 

(woodcut),  ix.  179,  180. 
War  ton.  Dr.  Thomas,  sonnet  by,  xyi. 

188.    Mr.,  History  of  Eiddington, 

f*.  87. 
Wash,  meaning  of  the  name,  xiy. 

167. 
Washboume,  Wash-pool,   meaning 

of  names,  xiy.  271. 
Washington,  Sir  Lawrence,  xyi.237. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  «6.  238. 
Wassenberg,  xv.  88. 
Wassem,   meaning  of   name,   xiy. 

168. 


Waster,  meaning  of  word,  xiy.  213. 
Watch,    places  lor   keeping,    xiv. 

218. 

Rules  respecting  ditto,  tb,  210. 
Watches,  ancient,  ix.  27;    x.  84; 

xv.  138. 
Wattle,  fireproof,  xvi.  295. 
Wax,  its  use  in  painting,  x.  43. 
Way,  the  late  Mr.  Albert,  xv.  12a 
Way-bennet  (Bot.),  xiv.  306. 
Waybread  (Bot.),  xii.  331. 
Wayfaring-tree  {Bot.),  ix.  256. 
Waylen,  E.,  oxh,,  ix.  26 ;    xv.  139 ; 

J.,  ix.  7,  25.    . 
Weanlings,  xiv.  214. 
Weapons,  ancient,  ix.  25.     Medio*' 

val,  ib.  25,  26.    Restrictions  oii 

use  of;  xiv,  212. 
Weare  or  Browne  iSamily,  the,  ix. 

230 ;  xvL  311. 
Weather  proverbs  and  weather  fedla- 

cies,  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith,xiy. 

141;  xy.42. 
Weaver,  H.,  exh.y  ix.  27.  . 
Weavern  Mill,  the,  xiv.  271. 
Weazel-snout  (Boi»)^  xii  100. 
Webb  family,    the,   ix.  231;   xvi. 

311. 
.  Qt.f  mtA.,  xiii.  317.     J.,  on  Stone- 

henge,   xvi.    82,    84.      S$^  aiio 

Richmond  or  Webb,  ix.  228. 
Webbe,  Bishop  George,  xiiL  329. 
Wedhampton,   xiii.   111.    Meaning 

of  name,  xiv.  160. 
«  Weed,  the  WUtehire,"  x.  160. 
Wekelisoote,  xiii.  112. 
Welford,  Roman  pottery  found  at, 

xi.  138. 
Wellington,  Duke  of,    anecdote  of 

the,z.  174. 
Wellingtonia  Oigantea,  x.  160. 
Wellow  (Somerset),  xiy.  344. 

West,  X.  167 ;  xii.  7. 

Welpley.    See  Whelpley. 
Welshway  or  Wylleweg,  xiv.  338. 
Were,  ziver,  xv.  210.    Meaning  of 

name,  xiv.  165. 
West  family,  the,  xi.  197. 

i  2 
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Wett,Mr.  RATOihin's  Beeorda  of  the 

BudBg  in  tlie,  ziiL  119,  252 ;  xir. 

88 ;  XT.  1. 
Weatbnry,  zii.  26 ;   xiii  295  ;  zr. 

259,  297.     Foadlt  found  at,  xxv. 

187.      Hundred  of,  zii.  26.  367  ; 

ziiL  116.     Dedioation  of  Charoh, 

XT.  105.     Chnrdi  plate  and  bells, 

xiL  869.  ^  Chantriee,  z.  286,  815. 

OMt,  xii'8a2.    Haywood  Chapel, 

zii.  876.     Begisten,   zn.    323. 

YisHed  by  the  Soeiety,  1872,  xiiL 

809.      John  de,  xiii.  296.      £. 

BetheU,  Lord,  a. 
Weetoote,  xt.  285. 
WeatDean.    iS^  Dean. 
Westehamam.    8b4  Hamham. 
Weethorp   or  Westrop,   xiii.   112. 

Meaning  of  name,  xt.  79. 
Wes^rt,  ziiL  304.    Dedication  of 

Chnrdh,  xt.  105.     Charoh  plate 

and  bdls,  xii.  368. 
Weatropp,  H.   M.,  on  Stonehenge, 

xii.  ISO. 
Weetwood,  zii.  25;    ziii.  118,  301. 

Dedioation  of  Chnroh,  zr.    105. 

Chnroh  plate  and  bells,  zii.  364. 

Tidted  by  Society,  1872,  xiii.  311. 
—  Upper,    geology    of,    zi. 

821. 
Wetherall,  Mrs.,  x.  328.    Don.,  xt. 

182.    Bequest  to  Mosenm,  x.  217. 
Wezeombe,  xii.  14. 
Weymouth,  Lord,  xt.  339. 
Whaddon,  zii.  8 ;  xiii.  802  ;  xt.  228. 

Meaning  of  name,  zIt.  269.    Old 

Church,  X.  317.      Dedioation,  xt. 

106.    Church  plate  and  bells,  xii 

864.     Visited  by  Society,  1872, 

xiii  815. 
Wheat,  price  of,i  as  a  standard  of 

payment,  zi  304. 
Wheat-grass,  xiT.  304. 
Wheaton,  Mr.,  exh.,  x.  37. 
Whelpley   or   Welpley,    zIt.  274. 

Free  Chapel,  z.  317 ;  zii.  376. 
Wherwellsdown,  zii.  26,  366 ;  xiii. 

115,    Meaning  of  name,  xt.  84. 


Whichbury,  meaning  of  name,  xit* 
158,  272.  Dedication  of  Church, 
XT.  106. 

Whimbrd  {Ormth.\  zii.  61. 

Whiskey,  DeriTation  of  word,  xir. 
167. 

Whitaker,  meaning  of  name,  z.  242. 
W.,  ziT.  115,  116, 117,  119, 120* 
On  the  occurrence  of  ehalk-rook 
near  Salisbury,  ziii.  92. 

White  horses  ot  Wiltshire,  the  (witli 
lithographX  by  BeT.  W.  C.  Ploi- 
derleath,  ziii.  306;  ziT.  12. 
White  horse  Hill,  ziT.^. 

Whiteleaf,  the  white  cross  at  zir.  80. 

Whiteparish,  zii  9.  Dedication  of 
Church,  ZT.  106.  Church  plate 
and  bells,  zii  369.  Free  Chapeli^ 
zii.  377,  380.  Beneoourt  or  Bam- 
oourt,:z.  357;  zii.  379.  Test 
Wood,  z.  318  ;  zii.  379.  Banett 
of,  ix.  224. 

'  CSiapel,  ITpaTon,  zii.  376* 

Whittonmede,  ziT.  272. 

Whorl-grass  (Bot),  ziT.  297. 

Whortleberry  (Bot),  xi.  223. 

WhorweUsdown.  Soo  Wherwella* 
down. 

Whyr  or  Wher,  meaning  of  name» 
ziT.  273. 

WU  (Tout),  ZT.  75. 

Wiok,  meaning  of  word  in  compo- 
sition, ziT.  158. 

Wickens,  Mrs.  £.,  sorA.,  z.  34. 

Widcombe,  zii.  21 ;  xiii.  112.  Chan- 
try, z.  319. 

Widgeon  (Omith.),  xii  161. 

Widhill  manor,  x.  319. 

Widows,  tax  on,  zTi.  326. 

Wier-gate,  meaning  of  name,  xiv. 
273. 

Wight  or  Wigt,  Isle  of,  xt.  278. 

Wilcot,  dedioation  of  Church,  xv. 
106.  Church  plate  and  bells,  zii. 
363.  Visited  by  Society,  1863, 
iz.  22. 

Wild,  D.,  ftcA.,  iz.  27. 

Wild  Birds'  Protection  Bill,  xiii  287. 
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Wfldman,  J.,  ziii.  124. 
Wilkes,  Mr.,  ««A.,  ix.  26 ;  x.  S9. 
Wilkins,  J.,  exh.,  ix.  27. 
Wilkinsony   fier.  Preb.  John,  don.^ 

xi.  244.     Report  of  diggings  at 

Sabnry,  in  1867,  xi.  113. 
WiUiam  III.,  cause  of  his  death,  xy. 

318. 
Williams,  Rey.  Dr.  Rowland,  x.  27. 

8.,  xiT.  109. 
W^liamson,  Sir  A.,  xiy.  232. 
Willoughby,  W.,  xiii.  176. 
Willow,   weeping,    how  introdnoed 

into  England,  x.  159. 
WUlow-herb  {Bot.),  x.  159. 
Wills,  Mr.  exh.,  xi.  139. 
Wilsford,  Grea^  xii.  6.    Dedication 

of  Chnroh,  xy.  106.   Chnrch  plate 

and  bells,  xii367.  Lake  Chapel,x. 

289.    Bene&ctions,  xii.  381. 

■  ■  Little  or  Wylleford,ohnrch 
plate  and  bells,  xii.  366. 

■  North,  dedioationof  church, 
xy.  106.  Church  plate  and  beUs, 
xii.  363. 

Wilton,  Rey.  E.,  his  collections,  xiii 
222.  J2xh.,  ix.  23;  xL  138.  On 
Bishop  Tanner,  xii  59. 

—  The  late,  sketch  of  his 
life,  xii.  59  (note). 

Wilton,  xy.  248,  277.  Meaning  of 
name,  xiy.  164.  Borough  of,  xiL 
10.  Annual  meeting  at,  xiii.  1. 
•'Lieger  Book,"  xi.  343.  Church, 
Mr.  Olivier's  account  of,  xiii.  14, 
93.  Dedication,  xy.  106.  Plate 
and  bells,  xii.  366.  Ancient  eccles- 
iastical buildings,  x.  319.  Minster, 
xii  374.  St.  Giles's  Hospital,  xii. 
373.  St.  John's  ditto,  ib,  Becket 
of,  ix.  225.    Gray  of,  ix.  226. 

■  House,  history  of,  xiii.  6. 
Large  cedar  at,  x.  154. 

Wiltshire,  agriculture,Mr.Dayieson, 
xiy.  109.  Archedological  and 
ITatural  History  Society,  the  work 
of,  xy.  118,127, 131.  Magazine, 
rarity  of  early  yolumee  of,xy.  131. 


ArohsBological  interest,  oljwstB  of, 
xy.  109. 

Wiltshire  barrows,  how  difBsring 
from  those  of  other  counties,  x.  86, 
Birds,  list  of,  xii.  179.  Bishops, 
early,  xyi  250.  Books  on,  xiy. 
107.  Boundaries,  x.  166.  Botani- 
cal districts  (with  map),  xii.  255 ; 
xy.  110. 

Churches,  names  of,  xy .98. 

^  clergy,  grieyances  of,  xii.. 

210. 


115. 


drift,  the  mammalian,  xiy. 

earliest  inhabitants,  ix.97. 
flora.    See  Flora.    Ferns, 

geology,  xi.  124, 315;  xiy. 

107,   116.     De  Luc  on,  ib.  109. 
Proyis  on,  ib.  110. 

goods,  inyentories  of,  xii. 


xi  349. 


345. 


■  heraldic  notes,    ix.  22S» 
Hundreds,  xii.  6. 

iron  ore  and  its  working, 

xii.  146. 


■  largest  town  in,  xy.  209. 

Life,  duration  of  in,'xiy.  334. 

map   of  downs,   ix.    17. 


Military  diyisions  of,  xiy.  246. 
Mills,  number  of,  xy.  123.  Min- 
eralogy, xiy.  107. 

name  of^  its  origin,  xiy. 


164.  Names  of  places  in,  xii.  269; 
xiy.  156.  Celtic  element  in  ditto, 
ti.  253.  Frisian,  xy.  88.  Teu- 
tonic, ib,  71.  See  oho  Longleat 
papers,  No.  7,  xiy.  204.  Nomina 
Yillarum,  xii.  1.  Nonjurors,  x?i. 
337. 

Palseontology,    xiy.   107* 


Peculiars,  xyi.  254. 

railways,  geology  of,  ix. 


167. 

^-—  road  water,  xiy.  109.   Ro- 
man Catholics,  xyi.  337. 

-shellsjland  and  fresh- water, 


ix.87. 
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Wiltshire  trftditioxui,  ehanns,  and 
superstitions,  xiy.  320.  Trees, 
forest,  z.  130. 

Wily.    89$  Wyly. 

Wimbledont  oustnmal  of  manor  ef, 
XV.  126. 

Wimborne,  Ashley  of,  ix.  224. 

Winfield.  Wynfield,  or  Wynokssilee, 
ziL  25;  ziii.  237.  Meaning  of 
name,  ziv.  272.  Dedication  of 
Ohoroh,  XV.  106,  Choroh  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  365. 

Winsleyer  Wynesley,  xiL25;  xiii. 
1 18,  301.  Dedication  of  Chnroh, 
XT.  106.  Chnreb  plate  and  bells, 
xii.  365. 

Winterboome,  zy.  90.  5#e  abo 
Abbodeston  an4  Bolleston. 

■  ■  ■  Basset,  white  horse,  xir. 
28.  Dedicatbn  of  Church,  zv. 
106.  Chureh  plate  and  b^ls,  xiL 
364.    Browne  of,  ix.  224, 

Cherbory,     Sherborough, 


Gunmore,  Chinner,  or  Maiden,  z. 
38 ;  xii.  6 ;  xY.  276.  Dedication 
of  Church,  ZY.  106.  Chureh 
plate  and  bells,  ziL  369.  Bhuter 
of,  ix.  229. 
Dauntsey,  x.  38  ;   zii.  8. 


Dedication  of  Church,  zy.  106. 
Church  plate  and  bells,  xii.  370. 
Earls,     X.     38;    xii.   7. 


Dedication  of  Church,  xy.  106. 
Church  plate  and  bells,  zii.  369. 

Monkton,xii.l9;  xv.248, 

274,  275,  276.  Milbarrow,  near, 
zi.  342.  Coins  found,  i&.  344. 
Dedication  of  Chureh,  zy.  106. 
Church  plate  and  bells,  zii.  364. 
Chapel,  X.  297. 

Parya  or Asserton,  z.  257 ; 


zii.  377;  xiii.  115. 

Soreyeton,  xiL  14. 

Stoke,  Barrow  at,  z.  23. 


lyory  armlet  found  at  ditto(wood- 
cut),  xyi.  179.  Dedication  of 
Church,  ZY.  106.  Church  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  367. 


Winterslow,  xii.   7,  8.    Dedieatiaa 

of   Church,    xy.    106.       Chnroh 

plate  and  beUs,  zii.  369.   Thistle* 

thwayte  of,  iz.  230. 
Wishford,  meaning  of  nmme,  ziT. 

166.  Magna  and  Parya,  xii.  13. 
Wisk,  meaning  of  name,  ziy.  167. 
Wittenham,   Wythenham,  or  Boiw- 

ley,  zii.  25;  ziiL  227.      Meaning 

of  name,    xiiL  50;    Manor,    z. 

302. 
WithihuU,  ZY.  274. 
Withy  {Bot.),  xiii.  189. 
Wittey,  S.,  xiii  286;  xiy.  ia2. 
Witty-tree  {Boi.),  ix.  257. 
Woden,  the  worship  of,  zy.  95. 
Wokesey  or  Bokesey,  xiL  24. 
Wokingham,  Town  o^  xL  50.    Seal 

of  ditto,  ib.  60.    Church,  %k.  71, 

74  (with  woodcuts). 
Wolfhall.    SwWulfhaU. 
Wolsey,  Cardinal,  xy.  347. 
Wonderwitoh.     8$$  Underditdu 
Wood  family,  the,  iz.  231.    John, 

on  Stonehenge,  zyL    43.      Mr., 

0xh,,  ZY.  138. 
Wood,  as  a  building  material,  zyL 

288. 
Woodborough,   zii.  16 ;    xiiL  111 ; 

ZY.  76,  95.   Dedication  of  Church, 

ZY.  106.    Church  plate  and  bella^ 

zii.    363.      Visited   by   Society, 

1863,  iz.  22. 
Woodoock  {Orniih.),  zii.  63. 
Wooden  Churches,  zyL  287. 
Woodford,  meaning  of  name,  zy. 

80.    Church,  z.  17.     Dedication, 

XY.    106.     Plate  and  bells,  xiL 

366.    Visited  by  Society,  1865,  x. 

17.     Magna  and  Parya,  xii.  6. 
Woodhay  common,  xi.  274. 
Woodhill  or   WoodhuU  Chapel,  z. 

321. 
Woodpecker  (OrnUh,),  iz.  48. 
Woodruff  {Bot,)y  iz.  258. 
Woods,  H.,  xiy.  111. 
Woodward,  H.,  ziy.  118.    S.  P.,  ib. 

115. 
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WoodyatAB  Inn,  zi.  265. 

Wool  trade,  the,  ix.  137. 

Woolbedington,  meaning  of  name, 
XV.  96. 

Wooldridge,  Mr.,  ejfh.,  ir.  130. 

Woollavington,  meaniDg  of  name, 
XT.  95. 

Woollen,  barial  in,  ix.  157. 

Woolley,  XT.  72.  Meaning  of  name^ 
xiii.  50. 

Woolverton,  analysis  of  oombraah, 
xiv.  109. 

Wooton,  meaning  of  name,  xv.  80. 

I'  ' '  Bassett,  xii.  20.  Dedication 
of  Chnrch,  xy.  106.  Charch  plate 
and  bells,  xii.  364.  Chapels,  x. 
280,  321.  Englefield  of,  ix.  225. 
Kirton  of,  ib.  227. 

■  Rivers  or  Ryvers,  xii.  14. 

Geological  sections  at  (woodcut), 
xi.  178.  Dedication  of  Charch, 
XV,  106.  Church  plate  and  bells, 
xiL  364. 

Woremarsh,  meaning  of  name,  xiv. 
273. 

Worsley,  meaning  of  name,  xv.  92. 

Worth,  hundred  of,  xii.  19. 

Worton,  xii.  17.  Meaning  of  name, 
xvi.  249.  Dedication  of  Church, 
XV.  106. 

Wound-wort  (Bot.)^  xii.  101. 

Wraxall,  or  Wroxhale,  visited  by 
Society,  1872,  xiii.  313. 

Horth,  xii.  23  ;  xiii.  117. 

Dedication  of  Church,  xv.  106. 
Church  plate  and  bells,  xii.  368. 
Chantries,  x.  321 ;  xii.  376. 

South,  xii.  25  ;  xiii  118. 

Walker's  history  of,  ix.  7.  Dedi- 
cation of  Church,  xv.106.  Ground- 
plan  of  ditto  (lithograph),  xiv. 
100.  Plate  and  bells,  xii.  865. 
Chapels,  x.  321 ;  xii.  380 ;  xiv. 
100. 

Manor  House,    xi.  133; 


xiii.  301. 

Wren  {Omith.), ix.  50.  Superstitious 
respeot  fori  ziy.  329. 


Wright,  Dr.  T.,  tiv.  114, 115, 116, 
117,118,119,120. 

Wrokesham.    S00  Wraxall. 

Wroughton,  R.,  xiii  139.  Mr.,  xv, 
147. 

Wroughton,  xii.  12  (note) ;  xiii.  112. 
Meaning  of  name,  xvi.  249.  Dedi- 
cation of  Church,  xv.  106.  C!hurch 
plate  and  bells,  xii.  .364.  Chantry, 
X.  278.    Richmond  of,  ix.  228. 

Wulfhall,  Sturmy  of,  ix.  229. 

*  ■■■■'  ' and  the  Seymours,  Canon 

Jackson  on  (with  lithograph  and 
plan),  XV.  144. 

Wurth.     See  Highworth. 

Wurth  (Teut.),  xv.  79. 

Wyatt,  his  restorations  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral  x.  10. 

Wych  Hazel  {Bot.)j  xii  350. 

Wyke  House,  Staverton,  xiii.  303. 

Wylleford.    See  Wilsford. 

Wylye  or  Wily,  xii.  13 ;  xiii.  115  ; 
xiv.  339.  Meaning  of  name,  xiv. 
164,  Dedication  of  Church,  xv. 
106.  Church  plate  and  bells,  ziL 
367. 

River,  why  so-called,  xii. 

108. 

Wynckssilee.    See  Winfield. 

Wyndham,  C.  W.,  exh.,  x.  36.  Mr. 
Justice  Hugh,  xiii.  161,  253. 
H.  P.,  on  Wiltshire,  extracted 
from  Domesday  Book,  ix.  5. 

Wynkyn  de  Worde,  xv.  338. 

Wi/rth  (Teut.),  xv.  79. 

Wyvelsford,  xii.  16. 

Wy  ville.  Bishop  Robert,  xvi  260. 

Yaffle,  the,  ix.  46. 

Yappingall,  the,  ix.  46. 

Yambury,  meaning  of  name,xiv.273. 

Yarrow  milfoil  {Bot.) ,  x.  186. 

Yate  family,  the,  ix,  231. 

Yatesbury,  meaning  of  name,  xiv. 
276 ;  XV.  77.  Dedication  of 
Church,  V.  106.  Church  plate  and 
bells,  xii.  369. 

Yatton,  meaning  of  name,  xiv.  276 
(note). 
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Tatton  Ctiile.     S$0  Castle  Eaton. 
Keynell,  Yetone,  or  JethaiL, 

xiL  22,  290;  xiiL  118;  xy.  248, 

261,  262.    Meaning  of  name,  xiL 

289.    Geologioal  Sections,  zi.  328. 

Dedioation*  of  Church,  xy.   106. 

Chnrch  plate  and  bellS|  xii«  368. 

Bene&otions,  zii.  381. 
■  Keynes,  or  West  Tatton, 

Chapelrj,   x.  822.    Chnrch  plate 

and  bells,  xii.  363. 
Year,   the  legal  and  eodeeiastical, 

xri.  318. 
YeldehalL    See  Church  House. 
Yerhuiy  funilji  the,  ix.  X(i6. 


Yerbury,  W.,  J.,  and  IL,  x.  244. 
Yew  (Bot,),  xiii.  198.    Specimens  at 

Longleat,  x.  126.     EdingtoOy  t». 
Yew-ridge,  Chapelrj,  x.  280. 
York  family,  the,  ix.  231. 
Yoxford  and   Yoxall,   meaning  of 

names,  xiy.  167. 
Zanniehellia  (Bot.'j,  xiy.  80. 
Zeals  or  Seles,   xii.  26.    Ch^idry, 

X.  322.     Dedication  of  modem 

Church,  xy.  106. 
Zillwood,  Mr.,  on   Stonehenge,    x* 

20. 
Zoological  collection,  Loxd,  Nelsoii's, 

X.34. 


END  OF  VOL.  XVI. 


H.  E.  ft  £.  BULL,  Printen  and  Fobliidiera,  Saint  John  Street,  Derkca. 
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Sia  John  Lubbock,  Babt.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  8cc, 


The  Most    Hod.    the   MABaxJis   op 

AlLBSBUBT. 

Sip  John  Withbb  Awdbt. 
William  Blaokxobe,  Esq. 
William  CuNNiNGTOir,  Esq. 
Gabbibl  QoLDNBTy  Esq.,  M.P. 


The  Key.  Canon  Jackson. 

Sir  John  Nbbld,  Bart. 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  Eabl  Nblsov. 

R.  Parbt  Nisbbt,  Esq. 

Chables  Pbnbuddockb,  Esq. 

W.  H.  POTNDBB,   Esq. 

^rnoral  fioiuincri;  ^ttxttnxiti : 
The  Rev.  A.  G.  Smith,   Yate$bury  Rectory ^  Calne, 
Chablbs  H.  Talbot,  Esq.,  Lacoek  Ahhty^  Chippenham* 
E.  T.  Stbvbns,  Esq.,  Salnhury, 

Committee 


T.  B.  Anstie,  Esq.,  Devitee. 

H.  Brown,  Esq.,  Blaeklands  Park. 

Robert  Clark,  Esq.,  Devizes. 

W.  HiLLiEB,  Esq.,  Devizes. 

Rev.  C.  W.  HoNY,  Bishops  Cannings. 

Joseph  Jackson,  Esq.,  Deviges. 

Rev.  H.  A.  Olivikb,  Pouhhot  Rectory.  )  Hon,    Curators  of 
Hbnbt  Cunninoton,  Esq.,  Devises.        j         Mussum. 

local  fiomirarsi  ^ecretarM 


Rev.CanonJoNBS,  Bradford'on^Jvon. 
H.  E.  Mbdlicott,    Esq.,  Sandfleld, 

Potteme. 
Alexander  Meek,  Esq.,  Devizes. 
H.  A.  Mbbbwbthbr,  Esq.,  Bowden 

Hill. 


G.  Alexanbeb,  Esq.,  Hiyhworlh. 
H.  E.  A8TLEr,^Esq.,  Hungerford. 
W.  Fobeester,  Esq.,   Malmeshury. 
N.  J.  Highmore,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Brad" 

ford' on' Avon. 
H.  Einneir,  Esq.,  Stoindon, 
The  Rev.  G.  S.  Master,  West  Dean, 

Salisbury. 
W.  F.  Morgan,  Esq.,  Warminster. 


J.  E.  :Nightinoale,  Esq.,  Wilton. 

J.  Notes,  Esq.,  Chippenham. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Plenderleath, 
Cherhill. 

The  Rev.  T.  A.  Preston,  Marl- 
borough, 

J.  Farley  Rutter,  Esq.,  Mere. 

J.  R.  Shopland,  Esq.,  Purton. 

H.  J.  F.  S WAYNE,  Esq.,   WiUon. 

jTinancial  ^ecretarj;: 
Mr.  William  Nott,  15,  High  Street,  Devises. 
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The  SodRT  wis  estaUiahed  in  t853|  for  the  oolleotion  of  informataaii 
relating  to  the  Arohnology  and  Natural  History  of  Wiltshire,  with  a  yiew  to 
the  oomplelion  of  a  history  of  the  county. 

A  General  Meeting  is  held  in  a  different  part  of  the  ooooty  each  year. 
A  Magasine  has  been  established  as  a  medium  of  intercourse,  and  16  Tolumes 
(comprising  48  numbers)  have  been  issued,  iu  addition  to  Canon  Jackson's 
edition  of  Aubrey's  Wiltshire  CoUectioDs,  and  a  Report  of  the  Blaekmore 
Museum.  Premises  in  Long  Street,  Devizes,  have  been  purchased  by 
the  Society,  and  fitted  up  as  a  Museum  and  Library  for  the  reception 
and  presenration  of  objects  of  Natural  History,  Antiquity,  Drawings,  Models, 
MSS.,  Works  of  Reference,  &c.,  &c.,  and  there  the  Society's  present  Collectiims 
are,  and  any  future  additions  thereto  will  be,  available  to  its  Members. 

The  General  Meetings  haye  all  been  very  numerously  attended  ;  the  fol- 
lowing being  the  localities  which  have  been  visited : — 

Divms,  1853.  SwiKDON,  1860.  CHiPPBirHAir,  1869. 

8AIJ8B17BT,   1854.  SHAFTSSBCTRr,  1861.  WlLTON,   1870. 

Chippekhait,  1855.  Malmbsburt,  1862.  Trowbbii»6b,  1872. 

Warminotbr,  1856.  Dbvizbs,  1863.  Swinbow,  1873. 

Bradford,  1857.  Salisburt,  1865.  Dbvizbs,  1874. 

Marlborouob,  1859.  Hunobrford,  1867.  Salisbury,  1876. 

The  Terms  of  Membership  are :  £  $,  d. 

For  Lifb  Mbmbebs 10  10    0 

For  Annual  Subscribbbs...  Annual  Subscription    0  10    6 
Ditto  Entrance  Fee    0  10    6 

Members,  from  the  time  of  their  admission,  are  supplied  with  the  Magazine 
gratis ;  while  to  Non-Members  it  is  charged  5$,  M,  per  Number. 

The  names  of  intending  new  Members  wOl  be  received  by  the  General 
Honorary  Secretaries,  or  by  the  Financial  Secretary,  Mr.  William  Nott, 
Devizes,  of  whom  any  information  as  to  the  objects  or  rules  of  the  Society  may 
be  obtained. 
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"Witojlia  j^rtjuCTlngital  mdt  :]^ittitral  JBcjatirrn  J®iinrb|* 

I.— This  Society  shaU  b«  eiOled  *<  n«  F</««M«v  ^iwAaoMtol  mmI  ifolHral  JRiImy  AMMy.** 
Its  object  shall  be 

1.  To  collect  and  publish  informatioii-' 

On  the  Antiqiiities  of  Wiltshire ;  including  Andent  Monuments,  ArohiteotQre,  Manorial  HistoiTt 
Ecclesiastical  History  and  Endowmente,  Records ;  and  all  other  matters  osoally  comprised  onder  the 
name  of  Archeology. 

On  the  Natural  History  of  the  County ;  4ts  Geology,  Botany,  Ornithology,  fto. 

8.  To  preserre,  by  the  formatian  of  a  Library  and  Museum,  illustrations  of  its  History ;  via., 
published  works,  manuscripts,  drawings,  models,  and  specimens,  ftc 

II.— The  Society  shall  consist  of  a  Patron ;  a  President,  elected  for  three  years ;  TIee-Presidents ; 
general  and  district  or  local  Secretaries ;  and  a  Treasurer  elected  at  each  AnniTcrsary  Meeting  ; 
with  a  Committee  of  twelve,  six  of  whom  shall  go  out  annually  bv  rotation,  but  may  be  re-electod. 
No  person  shall  be  elected  on  the  Committee  until  he  shall  haTc  oeen  six  months  a  Member  of  the 
Society, 

III.— AnniTersary  General  Meetings  shall  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  Offloers,  of  re« 
oeiving  the  report  of  the  Committee  for  the  past  year,  of  reading  papers  and  rcnports,  and  of 
transacting  all  other  necessary  business,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Committee  shall  appoint,  of 
which  meeting  a  f<»rtnight*s  notice  shall  be  glTen  to  the  Members. 

IT,— Members  shall  haTc  the  priTilege  of  introducing  friends  to  all  Meetings  of  the  Society,  in 
such  numbers  and  on  such  terms  as  the  Committee  for  the  time  being  may  flz  at  a  preliminary 
meeting. 

Y.— The  Committee  is  empowered  to  call  Special  General  Meetings  of  the  Sodety,  upon  reoeiTlng 

-quisition  signed  by  ten  Members.    Three  weeks'  notice  of  such  Special  Meeting,  and  its  oldest 
'    f  glTcn  to  each  Member. 

TI.— The  property  of  the  Society  shall  be  deposited  at  Derises,  and  shall  be  Tested  In  thirteen 
Trustees,  in  trust,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society :  and  shall  not  be  disposed  of  or  made  applicable 
for  any  other  purpoee,  except  with  the  consent  or  fiTc-sixths  of  the  subscribers ;  and  shall  not  be 
disposed  of  or  serered,  so  long  as  any  Society  exists  in  the  county,  having  in  Tiew  objecta  similar  to 
those  of  this  Society ;  and  whencTcr  the  number  of  the  Trustees  shall  be  reduced  to  flye,  the 
Tacandes  shall  be  supplied  at  a  general  meeting. 

YII.— The  aflkirs  of  the  Sodety  shall  be  directed  by  the  Committee  (of  which  the  Officers  shall  be 
9X^ffioio  members),  who  shaU  oaTc  the  management  and  application  of  the  ftmds  of  the  Sodetr  ; 
and  meetings  of  the  Committee  shall  be  held  monthly,  or  quaixerly,  as  may  be  found  expedient,  for 
recdTing  reports  from  the  Secretaries  and  Sub-Committees,  and  for  transacting  other  necessary 
business  t  three  of  the  Committee  shall  be  a  quorum ;  Members  may  attend  the  Ccmimittee  Meetings 
aftir  the  official  business  has  been  transicted. 

Till.— The  Chainnan  at  Meetings  of  the  Sodety  shsll  have  a  casting  vote,  in  addition  to  his  vote 
as  a  Member. 

IX.— One  (at  least)  of  the  Secretaries  shall  attend  each  Meeting,  and  shaU  keep  a  record  of  its 
proceedings  All  manuscripts  and  communications,  and  the  other  property  of  the  Sodety,  shall  be 
under  the  charge  of  the  Secretaries. 

X.— Candidates  tor  admission  as  Members,  shall  be  proposed  by  two  Members  at  any  of  the 
General  or  Committee  Meetings,  and  the  election  shall  be  determined  by  ballot  at  the  next  Com- 
mittee or  General  Meeting ;  three-fourths  of  the  Members  present,  balloting,  shall  deet.  The  Bnlee 
of  the  Society  shall  be  subscribed  by  every  person  becoming  a  Member. 

XL— Ladies  shall  be  digible  as  Members  of  the  Sodety,  vrithout  baUot,  bdng  proposed  by  two 
Members,  and  approved  by  the  minority  of  the  Meeting. 

XIL— Each  Member  shall  pay  Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpence  on  admisdon  to  the  Sodety;  and  Ten 
Shillings  and  Sixpence  as  an  Annual  Subscription,  wmeh  shall  become  due  on  the  first  of  January 
in  each  year,  and  shall  be  paid  in  advance. 

Xin.— Donors  of  Ten  Guineas,  or  upwards,  shall  be  Members  for  Life. 

XIY.— At  General  Meetings  of  the  Sodety,  the  Committee  may  recommend  persons  eminent  for 
their  literary,  or  sdenti£o  acquirements,  to  be  balloted  for  as  Honorary,  or  Corresponding  Mem* 
bers. 

XT.- When  any  office  shall  become  vacant,  or  any  appointment  shaU  be  requisite,  the  Committee 
shaU  have  power  to  fill  up  the  same ;  such  sppointmenU  shaU  remain  in  force  only  to  the  next 
General  Meeting,  when  they  shall  be  dther  confirmed  or  annulled. 

XYL— The  Treasurer  shall  recdve  all  subscriptions  and  donations  made  to  the  Sodety,  and  dkall 

Cy  aU  accounts  passed  by  the  Committee  :  he  shaU  keep  a  book  of  recdpta  and  payments,  which 
•hall  produce  whenever  the  Committee  shsll  require  it :  the  sccounts  shaU  be  audited  previoudy 
to  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  by  two  Members  of  the  Committee  chosen  for  that  purpose,  and  an 
abstract  of  them  ShaU  be  read  at  the  Meeting. 

XYII.— No  change  shaU  be  made  in  the  laws  of  the  Society,  except  at  a  General  or  Speeial 
Meeting,  at  which  twdve  Members,  at  least,  shaU  be  present  Of  the  proposed  change  a  month's 
notice  shaU  be  given  to  the  Secretaries,  who  shaU  communicate  the  same  to  each  Member  three 
weeks  before  the  Meeting. 

XVni.— Papers  read  at  Meetings  of  the  Sodety,  and  conddered  by  the  Committee  of  sufficient 
interest  for  pubUcation,  will  be  printed  (with  the  author's  consent),  in  such  manner  as  shaU  be  deter- 
mined  by  the  Committee  to  be  the  best  for  the  purpoee.  for  gratutious  distribution,  or  otherwise* 
to  the  Members  of  the  Sodety ;  and  for  f>uch  price  to  the  pubUc  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

XIX  —No  religious  or  poUtical  discussions  shaU  be  permitted  st  Meetings  of  the  Sodety ;  nor  sny 
topics  of  a  similar  nature  admitted  into  the  Sodety's  publications. 


XX.— That  any  person  contributing  books,  or  specimens,  to  the  Museum,  shaU  be  at  Uberty  to  re- 
sume possession  of  them,  in  the  event  of  the  property  of  the  Soddy  ever  bdng  sold,  or  transferred, 
otherwise  than,  to  any  similar  soddy  in  toe  county     Also  persons  shaU  have  Uberty  to  deposit 
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